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Preface 


The purpose of Current Economic Analysis is to provide a 
monthly description of macro-economic conditions and 
thereby to extend the availability of information on the 
macro-economy provided by the System of National Ac- 
counts. 


The publication also contains information that can be used to 
extend or modify Statistics Canada’s description of economic 
conditions. In particular the section on news developments 
provides a summary of important events that will be useful in 
interpreting current movements in the data. As well, 
extensive tables and charts, containing analytically useful 
transformations (percentage changes, ratios, smoothing, 
etc.) of the basic source data, are furnished for analysts 
wishing to develop their own assessments. Because of this 
emphasis on analytical transformations of the data the 
publication is not meant to serve as a compendium of source 
data on the macro-economy. Users requiring such a 
compendium are urged to consult the Canadian Statistical 
Review. 


Technical terms and concepts used in this publication that 
may be unfamiliar to some readers are briefly explained in 
the glossary. More extensive feature articles will appear in 
this publication from time to time explaining these technical 
terms and concepts in more detail. 
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Notes 


A Note on the Role of Leading Indicators in the 
Statistical System 


Policy-makers and decision-makers in both the government 
and private sectors are making increased and more 
sophisticated uses of quarterly national accounts and of other 
macro-economic frameworks in order to evaluate the current 
performance of the economy and to detect its underlying 
trends. However, by the time users have access to the 
elaborate frameworks which allow them to analyze the 
economy in a relatively disciplined fashion, events with 
consequences for the near and medium term future may 
have already taken place. The first quantitative manifestation 
of current economic developments often occurs in a group of 
indicators that lead cyclical movements in the economy and 
that can be assembled rapidly as events unfold. Con- 
sequently it is not surprising that “leading indicators” have 
long played a role in assessing current economic conditions. 
In the last decade the increased severity of recessions 
worldwide has disabused most analysts of the notion that the 
business cycle is dead and has rekindled interest in the 
leading indicator approach to economic analysis. Since the 
early 1970's the number of organizations, both in Canada 
and elsewhere, that have developed indicator systems to 
monitor economic developments is quite impressive. All of 
this activity has stimulated inquiries into the nature of the 
work being carried out and into possible directions of 
evolution of indicator systems. 


These inquiries have led Statistics Canada to develop a set 
of theoretical guidelines that are useful in constructing, 
evaluating, or in guiding the evolution of leading indicator 
systems. Also, technical advances in data smoothing have 
been utilized so that the number of false signals emitted by 
the leading index has been minimized while preserving the 
maximum amount of lead time. A paper on these topics 
appeared in the May 1982 issue of this publication. 
(Catalogue number 13-004E.) Within the limits of this note we 
can only be suggestive and indicate that a leading indicator 
system should be structured as much as possible like the 
framework (eg. the quarterly national accounts) that it is 
intended to complement, and it must contain a broad enough 
range of component indicators to enable the system to warn 
of cyclical changes that may be generated by any of alarge 
variety of causal mechanisms. Although the current version 
of Statistics Canada’s leading indicator system does not 
incorporate all the implications of the theoretical guidelines, 
along with the guidelines, it constitutes a useful addition to 
the indicator systems in Canada, and will become increas- 
ingly more so as the system evolves in accordance with the 
theoretical principles underlying its development. 
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CANSIM Note 


CANSIM® (Canadian Socio-Economic Information Manage- 
ment System) is Statistics Canada’s computerized data bank 
and its supporting software. Most of the data appearing in this 
publication, as well as many other data series are available 
from CANSIM via terminal, on computer printouts, or in 
machine readable form. Historical and more timely data not 
included in this publication are available from CANSIM. 


For further information write to CANSIM Division, Statistics 
Canada, Ottawa, K1A 0Z8 or call (613)995-7406. 


®Registered Trade Mark of Statistics Canada. 
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There were no obvious signs of an easing of the rate of 
decline of aggregate economic activity in Canada, based on 
partial data for the second quarter. Output continued to 
contract in April, while employment fell steadily throughout 
the second quarter. The balance of the sources of weakness 
appears to be shifting away from declines in consumer and 
export demand, which initiated the recession in July 1981, 
towards large cutbacks in business fixed investment and 
inventories. At the same time, the upturn in food prices in 
April and May has helped to sustain inflation at high rates in 


the second quarter. 
{ 


The downturn in business investment appears to be 
intensifying following a sharp reversal in the first quarter. The 
drop in outlays for plant and equipment is evident in the large 
declines in the related data for employment, shipments and 
imports early in the second quarter. The downturn in 
business fixed investment is a lagged response to the 
constriction of corporate profitability that began in mid-1981 
nd the continued high cost of external financing. Cyclical 
downturns in business investment typically lag behind the 
downturn of total demand because of the longer lags in the 
production process in this sector. 


The process of inventory liquidation appears to be continuing 
at arapid rate in April, following the $2.2 billion decline in real 
inventories in the first quarter. The duration of inventory 
reduction may be prolonged by the continuing high level of 
stocks relative to sales, as demand remains depressed and 
by the desire of firms to control costs and to improve their 
balance sheets. Inventories were reduced sharply in the 
wholesale and manufacturing sectors in April, notably for raw 
materials, and this weakness has been translated into large 
cutbacks in output and employment in primary industries 
such as mining and forestry. 


‘Consumer and export demand show some signs of firming in 
the second quarter, particularly as sales of motor vehicles 
strengthened in Canada and the United States. The 
resiliency of these gains to the restraining effects of the 
recent upturn in interest rates and weak real income, 
however, remains unproven. In particular, the continued 


‘All references are to seasonally adjusted data unless otherwise 
stated. Also, the data have been processed specifically for the 

purpose of current analysis. For example, in some cases end-point 
seasonal adjustment methodology has been used instead of the 
projected factor method employed in the numbers published by the 
data source. For this reason numbers cited in this report may differ 
from those published by the data source. 


weakness in labour income in Canada suggests that a revival 
of consumer demand will have to be driven by a reduction in 
personal savings. The prospects for an improvement of 
demand in the United States appear to be more promising, as 
the leading indicators and GNP strengthened marginally in 
the second quarter. The unsettled condition of financial 
markets, however, serve as a reminder of the hesitant nature 
of the improvement in the U.S. economy. 


- Real domestic production continued to decline at a rapid 
rate, down 0.7 per cent in April. Signs of a slowdown in the 
retrenchment of manufacturing output to only a 0.4 per cent 
drop, notably as auto production rose, were outweighed by 
cutbacks in the mining, forestry, trade, and financial 
industries. 


¢ The 0.2 per cent and 0.6 per cent declines inemployment 
in May and June suggest that output will continue to recede 
in the second quarter. The declines in employment in both 
months, together with slow growth in the labour force, 
raised the unemployment rate from 9.6 per cent in April to 
10.9 per cent in June. 


Nominal labour income rose 0.3 per cent in April, although 
virtually all of the gain reflected a decline in strike activity in 
the month. 


The indicators of retail sales in April grew 0.8 per cent in 
volume, following a revised 3.4 per cent decline in the first 
quarter. The gain was narrowly-based, with purchases of 
automobiles leading the increase. 


The indicators for housing activity declined sharply in the 
second quarter, as a result of a substantial reversal in 
multiple-unit housing and renewed weakness for single- 
family dwellings. There were 115,000 housing starts at 
annual rates in May and 125,000 in June, compared to the 
brief upturn in starts to a peak of 201,000 units in February 
related to the MURB program. 


The nominal merchandise trade surplus continued to 
expand in May, rising by $130 million to $1,360 million as 
imports declined further, off 4.9 per cent in May. Exports 
slipped by 2.3 per cent in May, although the short-term 
trend for exports remains positive due to the recent upturn 
in American demand for motor vehicles and lumber. 


vii 


+ The recent strengthening of export demand, particularly for 
transportation equipment, led to a 1.2 per cent increase in 
the volume of new orders for manufacturing in April, while 
inventories declined in a majority of industries. Final 
demand remains weak, however, as indicated by a 1.8 
per cent decline in the deflated value of shipments. 
Industries related to business investment recorded the 
largest declines. 


The recent upturn in food prices continued to affect all the 
major domestic price indices for Canada. Industry selling 
prices rose 0.4 per cent in May after a 0.8 per cent increase 
in April, as higher food prices outweighed declines for wood 
and metal products. A 2.2 per cent (not seasonally 
adjusted) jump in food prices at the consumer level along 
with higher sales tax rates and the expiry of some auto 
rebate programs led to a 1.4 per cent increase in the 
overall CPI in May following a one-month slowdown to 0.5 
per cent in April. 


Vili 


The rate of descent of the composite leading index slowed in 
April, as the index fell 1.94 per cent from 116.82 in March to 
114.55. The deceleration in the decline of the leading 
indicator largely reflected a firming of the indicators of export 
demand, as the American economy has grown marginally in 
the second quarter. The continued weakness of the 
indicators of domestic demand, notably in the housing and 
business investment sectors, leaves little prospect for a 
recovery beginning in the Canadian economy in the second 
quarter. The non-filtered version of the leading indicators 
edged down by 0.2 per cent in April, although small gains 
were registered in half of the components, the index level 
moved from 111.7 to 111.5. 


Figure 1 


The Canadian Composite Leading Index 
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during the current cyclical downturn has virtually matched the 
retrenchment in corporate profits (—34 per cent) and 
suggests that there will continue to be large cutbacks in 
business investment. 


The Canadian Composite Leading Indicator 


The indicators of retail trade continued to decline in April, 
although upturns in their non-filtered’ versions helped to 
brake the slide to —3.51 per cent for new motor vehicle sales 
and to —1.42 per cent for furniture and appliances. The 
prospects for a sustained recovery in consumer demand are 
restrained by the uninterrupted declines in employment in the 
current recession through May and the recent upturn in 
interest rates. These factors and the end of the MURB 
program have already contributed to a renewed downturn in 
the residential construction index?, which fell 2.63 per cent in 
April. This represents a substantial reversal from the brief 
rally at the turn of the year. A sharp drop in building permits 
issued has already manifested itself in lower housing starts in 
April and May. Most of the erosion in the indicators for 
residential construction has occurred in multiple housing 
units, as construction of single-dwelling units remains at 
historically weak levels. 


A drop in corporate liquidity in the current downturn has also 
resulted from a constriction of profit margins. Combined with 
the slump in equity markets, this has forced companies to 
sharply curtail investment outlays in an attempt to reduce the 
burden of financing outstanding debt. The squeeze on profit 
margins in the manufacturing sector continued in April, as the 
per cent change in price per unit labour cost fell from —0.71 
per cent to —0.88 per cent. At the same time, the manufactur. 
ing sector has not been able to reverse the build-up in 
finished goods inventories. Together with a further decline in 
shipments in April, the ratio of shipments to inventories fell 
from 1.39 to 1.37 in April, the ninth consecutive decline. 
While it is normal for the process of inventory liquidation in 
the manufacturing sector to lag behind a recovery in 


The financial market indicators revealed accentuated weak- 
ness in April. The index of stock prices fell by 2.66 per cent in 
recording its eleventh straight decline. The non-filtered stock 
index dropped a sharp 5.5 per cent, bringing the cumulative 
decline to 16.6 per cent since December 1981. The retreat in 


Leading Indicators 


Percentage 
the Canadian stock exchange has been the largest among Changell 
the major industrialized nations over this period, and Apri 
corresponds to the relative severity of the downturn in ——— 
Canadian output and profits. The drop in stock market prices Composite Leading Index (1971=100) ............ —1.94 
1. Average Workweek - Manufacturing (Hours) ..—0.11+ 

‘The purpose of filtering is to reduce irregular movements in the data 2. Residential Construction Index (1971=100) ...—2.63 
so that one can better judge whether the current movement cs : : 

. . 4 | 
represents a change in the business cycle. Unfortunately, all such ene Ba Campasite LeadingiIndex 
filtering entails a loss of timeliness in warning of cyclical changes. - J nas yRenintiys wate ea wot ae gia sal —0.39 
We have attempted to minimize this loss in timeliness by filtering the 4. Money Supply (M1) ($1971 Millions) .......... ~0.09 
leading index and its components with minimum phase shift filters so 5. New Orders - Durable Products Industries 
as to minimize false signals and maximize lead time. See D. ($1971 Millions), 6... asses —1.03 
Rhoades, “Converting Timeliness into Reliability in Economic Time ; : oe ; 
Series or Minimum Phase-shift Filtering of Economic Time Series”, 3 Sees ~ Furmiture and Appliances 
Canadian Statistical Review, February 1980. ( UC ie —1.42 
Over the period January 1952 to January 1982 the unfiltered index 7. New Motor Vehicle Sales ($1971 Millions) ..... —3.51 
exhibited a 6 month average lead at business cycle peaks, a 2 month 8. Shipment to Inventory Ratio (Finished Goods) 
lead at troughs, and emitted 64 false signals. The filtered index - Manufacturing —0.02% 
emitted only 10 false signals over this period and had a5 month : eran Ene 
average lead at peaks and a 1 month lag at troughs. Of the 361 2 Dioek Evice Tider (TSE300 Excluding Oil 
months in the period January 1952 to January 1982 the 10 false & Gas 1975=1 000). eee e eee e eee ee es ~ 2.66 
signals in the filtered version represents an error rate of 2.8 per cent, 10. Percentage Change in Price Per 
whereas the 64 false signals in the non-filtered series represents an Unit Labour Costs - Manufacturing —0.17%4 
error rate of 17.8 per cent. a ——— 
All references to leading indicators are to filtered data unless Net Sabae 


otherwise stated. 


‘This index is a composite of housing starts, residential building 
permits, and mortgage loan approvals. 


X 


‘Based on preliminary estimates provided by the Labour Division for 


employment, average workweek and average hourly earnings in 
manufacturing. 


aggregate demand, it is somewhat disconcerting that this 
process has not yet been initiated despite the steep cutbacks 
in production and employment in this sector in the current 
downturn. As a result, the stimulative effects of a 5.0 per cent 
upturn in the non-filtered version of new orders for durable 
goods in April may be muted by this build-up of inventories, 
as firms will tend to initially meet any improvement in demand 
by selling unwanted stocks before boosting output signifi- 
cantly. The filtered version of new orders fell by 1.05 per cent 
in April, compared to a 3.45 per cent rate of descent back in 
January, as orders have firmed in export-oriented industries. 
The average workweek in manufacturing declined from 37.98 
to 37.94 in April. 


The leading index for the United States slowed its descent to 
only 0.39 per cent in April from 0.80 per cent in March. 
Preliminary estimates for May indicate there was a 0.3 

per cent gain in the non-filtered version, the third consecutive 
monthly increase. The firming of the leading indicators for the 
United States is in accord with preliminary estimates of a 
slight gain in American GNP in the second quarter. Most of 
the firming in the leading indicators of economic activity in the 
U.S. has occurred in data on financial markets, such as stock 
market prices, the money supply, and the per cent change in 
sensitive prices of crude materials and liquid assets. The 
renewed downturn in many of these indicators in recent 
weeks as interest rates have risen reflects the hesitant nature 
of the current upturn and the uncertain prospects for a 
sustained recovery in the U.S. In particular, the substantial 
drag on economic activity exerted by lower business 
spending may offset much of a revival in consumer outlays, 
although a sustained recovery in consumer demand itself is 
by no means assured in the current economic climate. 


The deflated value of the money supply (M1) recorded its 
strongest performance since late 1980, declining by only 
0.09 per cent in April. Revised data from the Bank of 

Canada indicate that the non-filtered version of the money 
supply has expanded since November 1981. It is not clear, 
however, whether this upturn is primarily the result of cyclical 
factors or of institutional changes in the banking system. 


Output 


The cyclical downturn in Real Domestic Product showed 
little sign of slowing in April, when it declined by 0.7 

per cent. The slump in output reduced the index level in April 
by 1.1 per cent relative to the average level in the first 
quarter. This virtually erases the possibility that GNP in 
Canada will record the firming of output indicated for the 
United States in the second quarter. An upturn in automobile 


production contributed to an easing of the drop in industrial 
output to 0.4 per cent in April, although the diffusion index 
remained at very weak levels for the total economy. 


Production of both goods and services declined by 0.7 

per cent in April. Within goods-producing industries, there 
was a shift in the sources of weakness towards the primary 
sectors of mining and forestry and away from the manufactur- 
ing sector. Output in manufacturing fell only 0.4 per cent, 
compared to —1.4 per cent in March, as durable goods rose 
2.0 per cent. Higher automobile production (up 13.7 per cent) 
and a rallying of activity in related industries such as auto 
parts (+ 11.2 per cent) and tires (+4.1 per cent) accounted 
for all of this increase. The upturn in American auto demand 
in April and May, especially for large cars, encouraged this 
step-up in production in Canada, although sales appear to 
have faltered in June. Production of non-durable goods 
dropped 2.8 per cent, largely as a result of further cutbacks in 
pulp production (—6.2 per cent as export demand remains 
weak) and in petroleum industries (—9.1 per cent). The 
slump in energy demand was also evident in a sharp 11.6 
per cent drop in oil and gas extraction, which has dropped 
about 20 per cent since early 1981. This weakness has 
accounted for virtually all of the retrenchment in mining 
output in the current downturn. Output of metal mines has 
been little changed since early 1981, which is a surprisingly 
good performance in light of the slump in prices and profits in 
the industry. Most of the large cutbacks and layoffs 
announced in the industry are to take effect over the summer 
months (such as the 5-week shutdown of the Manitoba 
operations of Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting, the 11-week 
shutdown by Iron Ore Co., the 13-week shutdown of the 
Sudbury operations of Falconbridge, and Inco’s 2-month 
closing of its Manitoba operations and 4-month shutdown of 
its Sudbury operations despite the end to strikes). Forestry 
output fell 3.6 per cent after a 20.3 per cent decline in March, 
and this industry is also planning further cutbacks over the 
summer when operations are usually at a seasonal peak. 


The 0.7 per cent decline in service-producing industries 
was the result of continued weakness in trade (—1.1 

per cent) and in financial industries (—3.3 per cent). The 
diffusion index for RDP, or the percentage of all industries 
demonstrating an increasing trend to production, fell to 32.7 
from 35.2 in the previous month, and is down from nearly 
80.0 a year ago. 
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Households 


The economic position of households continued to deterior- 
ate into June, as employment declined 0.6 per cent 
following a 0.2 per cent fall in May. The tenth consecutive 
decline in employment pushed the unemployment rate to a 
post-Depression high of 10.9 per cent in June. The further 
erosion of employment and the continued high rate of 
inflation for consumers (the CPI rose 1.4 per cent in May) 
suggests that real incomes will remain on a downward trend 
in the second quarter. Nominal labour income edged up 0.3 
per cent in April, and most of the increase represented a 
one-month easing of strike effects. Despite the weak 
performance of income in April, retail sales rose 0.8 per cent 
in volume as auto sales jumped 9.1 per cent. Housing starts 
slumped to low rates in May and June, as weakness was 
evident for both multiple and single-dwelling units. 


Employment was down 0.2 per cent in May, after a decline 
of 0.7 per cent in April and 0.9 per cent in the first quarter 
compared to the fourth quarter. As in the previous months, 
the May decline affected both full-time and part-time 
employment. In the goods-producing industries (excluding 
agriculture), the decline decelerated in May to arate of —0.6 
per cent, as compared with —1.7 per cent in April and —2.9 
per cent in the first quarter. The 0.3 per cent decline in 
services followed three months of slow growth. The number 
of jobs continued to drop rapidly in construction (—1.8 

per cent), transportation and communications (—1.2 

per cent), and manufacturing (—0.5 per cent). Furthermore, 
the four month expansion in real estate, insurance and 
finance industries has not been prolonged, as employment 
dropped by 1.9 per cent in May. An increase in the number of 
jobs was recorded in services (0.2 per cent), trade (0.3 

per cent) and primary industries (1.2 per cent). This move- 
ment coincides with the increase in employment among adult 
females (+0.7 per cent), whereas the number of jobs 
declined among the young in May. By region, employment 
continued to decline in the Maritimes and the Prairies, 
particularly in Alberta, while varying little in Quebec and 
British Columbia and increasing for the second consecutive 
month in Ontario. 


The seasonally adjusted unemployment rate increased in 
May in all provinces, boosting the Canada rate from 9.6 

per cent to 10.2 per cent of the labour force. This is the 
combined result of increased participation in Ontario, Quebec 
and British Columbia and declining employment in the 
Maritimes and the Prairies. Employment reductions were 
primarily apparent among young workers, whose unemploy- 
ment rate reached a record level of 20.0 per cent for males 
and 14.7 per cent for females. Seasonally unadjusted, 
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unemployment affected one out of three young labour force 
participants in the Maritimes, where it was the highest. 
Unemployment among the young was also high in Quebec 
and in British Columbia. Unemployment among adult males 
remained much higher than the national average in the whole 
of Eastern Canada. The 0.4 per cent increase in the labour 
force was concentrated among adult workers, particularly 
females. Among females, the labour force rose (+1.2 

per cent) partly in response (as in March) to an increase in 
employment (+0.7 per cent), the largest part of which 
occurred in services. It is interesting to note that jobs created 
in this industry are usually found to be the most important and 
most stable explanatory factor in most analysis of the labour 
market. The increased participation of adult males in this age 
group seems largely related to the decline in the number of 
discouraged workers, reflecting a certain restoration of 
confidence in the state of business. 


The decline in building permits in April (—11 per cent) and 
housing starts in May (—25 per cent) clearly indicates a 
continuing deterioration in the housing construction industry, 
particularly in the case of multiple units. The market for 
single-dwelling units declined slightly, returning to the 
depressed levels of late 1981. However, the sharp (+30 

per cent) rise of mortgage loans approved for the construc- 
tion of new multiple units in April suggests that the May 
decline in housing starts for this component (—32 per cent, 
and —59 per cent since February) should cease or at least 
slow down during the summer (loans have an average lead a 
troughs of 2.5 months on housing starts). The April decline in 
building permits (—15 per cent) lowers the chances of an 
upturn of housing starts in June, since the average lag is 
Slightly more than a month. Housing starts of single-dwelling 
units declined by 8.6 per cent in May to reach the lowest level 
recorded to date in 1982 (32,000 units) and the third lowest 
level since November 1967 (27,800 units), after November 
and December 1981 (28,000 and 31,000 units respectively). 
Building permits were down 6 per cent in April. In view of the 
firmness of mortgage interest rates, the slight 4 per cent 
increase in loans approved for the construction of single units 
cannot be interpreted as a sure sign of imminent recovery. 
However, the various government programs designed to 
stimulate the construction of single units should help to 
prevent a further deterioration of the market. 


The volume of retail sales edged up by 0.8 per cent in April. 
Sales now rest at virtually the average monthly level in the 
first quarter, which was down by a revised 3.4 per cent 
compared to the fourth quarter. The gain in consumer 


demand was evident in all three major categories of 
jurability. Within these components, however, the upturn of 
jemand was narrowly-based. Higher auto sales (+9.1 

der cent) dominated the 0.6 per cent gain in durable goods, 
while purchases of semi-durable goods rose 1.1 per cent on 
he strength of clothing and footwear (+1.9 per cent) and 
onsumption of non-durable goods advanced 1.0 per cent as 
he result of a recovery in the food component (+1.1 

er cent). The jump in auto sales appears to largely reflect 
he reduction in the CPI for automobiles in April, when Ford 
and Chrysler introduced extended warranty programs. Sales 
f furniture and appliances edged up by 0.7 per cent as 
jemand has shown some signs of bottoming-out since 
January. Auto parts and accessories were the major source 
/f weakness in durable goods, declining by 3.3 per cent. 
Jemand eased for semi-durable goods other than clothing, 
such as hardware and household furnishings. Gasoline 
onsumption continued to soften to help restrain the growth 
/f non-durables. 


‘he gain in demand for durable goods such as autos and 
urniture and appliances appears to have been sparked by 
he drop in prices for durables in April. This marks an 
iteresting reversal in the determinants of retailers willing- 
ess to lower prices. In the previous year there was a 
Onsistent trend for a drop in durable goods prices to be 
lirectly attributable to a sudden fall-off in sales (prices for 
lurable goods fell in July, October, and December 1981 and 
anuary 1982, while sales of durable goods fell by an 
verage of 5.8 per cent in these months). In April, however, 
etailers were more successful in lowering durable prices to 
‘igger an increase in demand. The positive response of 
onsumer outlays lends some support to the notion that there 
> considerable latent consumer demand. This demand will 
emain largely dormant, however, until there is a reduction in 
1e incentives to save or a recovery in real income. 


he renewed erosion of real incomes arising from slowing 
/ages and continued high levels of consumer inflation in 
982, together with the climb in the prime lending rate to 18.5 
er cent in June, suggest that any sustained recovery in 
onsumer demand will have to be driven by a substantial 
rawdown of personal savings. The personal savings rate 
as remained at slightly over 13.0 per cent during the current 
yclical downturn. The prospects for a significant reduction in 
avings are poor, however, as the upturn in interest rates in 
lay and June continues to attract consumers to purchase 
nancial assets rather than consumer goods. 


Prices 


The effects of declining economic activity continued to exert 
downward pressure on inflation outside the consumer sector 
in May, particularly for investment goods and key com- 
modities such as wood and metals. Upward pressure on red 
meat prices as a result of the restrictive supply position 
continued to affect all measures of inflation. These factors 
were reflected in the 0.4 per cent increase in industry selling 
prices and the 0.9 per cent increase in raw material prices, 
as the result of a combination of sharp price increases for 
red meat which were partially offset by declines in prices for 
wood and metals. While the appreciation of the American 
dollar against the Canadian dollar put upward pressure on 
prices of manufactured goods priced in American dollars in 
May, there were signs of prospective longer run effects such 
as increased prices of feed grains which will result in 
increased costs in the red meat sector. The Consumer Price 
Index recorded a sharp 1.4 per cent increase in May. About 
17 per cent of this increase originated in red meat prices 
although there were diffuse increases in other prices due to 
sales tax changes by provincial governments and the 
ending of selected rebate programs in the automobile 
industry. These increases are transitory in nature and are not 
reflective of improved demand conditions. The extent to 
which consumer prices will slow, however, will be limited by 
the appreciation of the American dollar against the 
Canadian dollar in May and June. 


The Consumer Price Index recorded a sharp 1.4 per cent 
increase in May (not seasonally adjusted) following a 0.5 

per cent increase in April and 1.3 per cent in March. Prices of 
goods were up 1.7 per cent, largely attributable to a 2.3 

per cent jump in prices of non-durables and a 1.4 per cent 
increase in prices of durables. Semi-durable prices rose a 
more moderate 0.4 per cent, following the 0.6 per cent 
increase in April. 


The sharp acceleration of non-durable prices was largely the 
result of the continued upturn for prices of food purchased 
from stores (+2.7 per cent). Meat prices rose 7.5 per cent, 
the fourth consecutive increase as a result of declining 
supplies of pork and beef. These shortages have arisen 
partly because the slaughtering rate has declined and partly 
because an outbreak of hoof and mouth disease in Europe 
has diverted Canadian supplies to Overseas markets. While 
these supply constraints are expected to stabilize over the 
summer, the sharp drop in the Canadian dollar vis-a-vis the 
U.S. dollar will increase feed costs (as most feed grains are 
imported from the U.S.), a reversal of the restraining 
influence feed costs have had in recent months. This effect 
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was already evident in a jump in feed grain prices in the ISPI 
in May. Other increases in the food component were 
recorded for milk, fresh fruit and soft drinks. Contributing 
heavily to the jump in non-durable prices were several 
provincial budget measures which became effective in May. 
The 7 per cent sales tax in Ontario was extended to cover 
household and personal care supplies in May (and will affect 
the June CPI for food purchased away from home). The sales 
tax rate was increased from 8 to 10 per cent in Nova Scotia. 
The incidence of this tax was not specific to non-durables as 
was the case in Ontario. There were widespread increases 
for tobacco and alcoholic beverages in most provinces. 
Gasoline prices rose 1.9 per cent as a result of higher 
charges in Ontario and Quebec more than offsetting the 
decrease in Saskatchewan due to the elimination of a 
provincial gasoline tax. 


Prices of durable goods rose 1.4 per cent in May following a 
period of decline from January to April. While furniture and 
appliance prices continued to be a restraining factor on 
durable prices, the cessation of some rebate programs in the 
automobile industry led to a 0.8 per cent increase in the 
purchase price of autos and trucks. The net effect of this 
increase following the five consecutive declines leaves the 
price index 2.0 per cent below the peak in November 1981. A 
similar effect was recorded for the U.S. CPI in May, although 
the sluggish recovery of final demand will continue to restrain 
auto prices. There were sharp price increases recorded for 
selected outdoor recreation equipment, contributing to the 
acceleration of durable prices. Prices of services rose 0.8 
per cent due to increases in international airfares, telephone 
rates and higher shelter charges. 


Industry selling prices continued to rise at moderate rates 
in May, up 0.4 per cent on a seasonally adjusted basis 
following increases of 0.8 and 0.5 per cent in the previous 
two months. Non-durable selling prices rose 0.5 per cent 
following increases of 0.9 per cent in the previous two 
months. As in other measures of inflation, the continued 
pressure of restricted supply of hogs and cattle exerted 
upward pressure on food prices. Most of the 1.2 per cent 
increase in food and beverage industries was attributable to 
the 6.2 per cent increases in the slaughtering and meat 
processing industries. Partly offsetting this were declines for 
fish products and sugar. The other major contributor to the 
increase in non-durable prices was the 0.7 per cent increase 
in paper and allied selling prices. This was entirely due to the 
rise of the U.S. dollar against the Canadian dollar from 
mid-April to mid-May as these prices are quoted in U.S. 
dollars. Export demand for newsprint products remained 
weak and the price increases which had been scheduled by 
the industry for March and April, and rescheduled for June, 
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have now been pushed back to October contingent on an 
improvement of demand conditions. Selling prices of other 
non-durables continued to moderate or decline as petroleum 
chemical and rubber and plastic prices were virtually 
unchanged, as were prices in clothing and related industries. 
Price increases of industries which produce durable goods 
remained restrained under the continuing pressure of 
depressed demand conditions. Wood prices fell 0.1 per cent 
as the North American housing market remains depressed 
with housing starts in Canada and the U.S. at historically low 
levels. The decline would have been much steeper without 
the moderating effect of the rise of the U.S. dollar against the 
Canadian dollar (these prices are quoted in U.S. dollars). 
Primary metal prices declined 0.1 per cent, mostly as a resul 
of drops in prices of gold and silver, as most other metal 
prices remained weak and as the recorded increases in 
nickel and aluminum prices were mostly due to the exchange 
rate phenomenon mentioned above for newsprint. Metal 
fabricating, electrical product and machinery prices all rose 
less than 0.3 per cent in keeping with the recent sharp 
deterioration in demand for investment goods. The 1.0 

per cent increase in transportation equipment prices was 
largely due to the termination of the rebate programs in the 
auto industry. As was the case for the consumer prices of 
autos, the level remained below the peak late in 1981. 


The Raw Materials Price Index rose 1.1 per cent in May (ne 
seasonally adjusted). The fuels component had a dampenin 
effect on the overall index and the total excluding fuels rose 
2.3 per cent, leaving it 1.3 per cent below the peak of May 
1981. As was the case for the ISPI and the CPI, red meat 
prices were a major impetus to the increase in the index as 
reduced supply pushed hog prices up 16 per cent and cattle 
and calf prices up 9.5 per cent in May. Increases were 
recorded for vegetable products as well although these weré 
largely attributable to seasonal factors. Restraining these 
increases were declines in wood product prices (—0.6 

per cent), ferrous metal prices (—0.3 per cent) and non- 
ferrous metals (—2.1 per cent). Weak international demand 
has kept prices for these commodities depressed. 


Manufacturing 


The manufacturing sector continued to cut back in April 
under the pressure of the current recession despite a firmin 
of export demand for autos, primary metals and wood 
products which was evident in the export sales data in 
March, April and May. Shipments fell a further 1.8 per cent 
in volume in April and are now 12.5 per cent below the peal 
of last summer. This corresponds to a 14.5 per cent drop in 


oroduction and a 7.2 per cent decline in employment over 
the same period. Despite these cutbacks, finished goods 
nventories continued to accumulate, although at reduced 
rates. There were signs in March and April that inventory 
correction had begun in the majority of industries, although 
arge accumulations were recorded in paper and allied 
ndustries in March and primary metals in April, consistent 
with the expectation of strikes in these industries. Raw 
naterial inventories were drawn down at a monthly rate of 
$97 million in April in a continuation of a pattern of inventory 
correction which has been evident since December 1981. A 
5.0 per cent increase in volume of durable new orders was 
‘he major promising sign in the April data. Much of this was 
attributable to the increased production and export activity 
nthe auto sector. 


Manufacturing shipments declined 1.8 per cent in volume 
n April following a small decline in March. This leaves 
shipments 12.5 per cent below the peak in June of 1981 
>orresponding to a 14.5 per cent drop in manufacturing 
output over the same period. A steep 2.3 per cent volume 
Jecline was recorded for shipments by industries which 
oroduce non-durable goods. Shipments fell in all major 
ndustry groups. The 5.9 per cent drop in shipments of 
etroleum was a major contributor. Following a 3.0 per cent 
jrop in March, petroleum sales were at a level 12.3 per cent 
elow the August 1981 peak. The decline in demand was 
steep for both domestic and export markets as the current 
ecession has curbed industrial demand for oil sharply. A 1.0 
er cent drop in sales by food and beverage industries also 
sontributed. Declining shipments of food and beverage 
roducts have accounted for 10 per cent of the decline in 
1on-durable industries since June 1981. This curtailment in 
jemand has been somewhat surprising in that food 
2xpenditures are not usually cyclical. Demand for clothing 
and related goods weakened further. The decline in sales by 
ubber and plastics industries has slowed to no change in 
April, likely related to increased export demand for au- 
omobiles and parts. 


Volume shipments of durable goods fell 1.3 per cent in April 
ollowing a 0.7 per cent drop in March. There was a sharp 
nerease in shipments of transportation equipment, up 7.9 
2er cent following the 0.7 per cent increase in March. The 
ncrease concurs with increased exports of motor vehicles to 
he U.S. in April, which continued into May. Shipments 
dropped in all other industries which produce durable goods. 
Even in industries for which export demand is on the verge of 
covery (as indicated by an upturn in the short-term trend of 
=xports), such as for wood and primary metals, shipments fell 
sharply. This implies that there was a further weakening in 


domestic demand. Sales of investment goods were particu- 
larly weak as shipments fell 8.1 per cent for machinery, 8.0 

per cent for metal fabricating and 1.4 per cent for electrical 

product industries. 


New orders rose 1.2 per cent in volume in April, as a result of 
a 5.0 per cent increase in orders for durable goods being 
partly offset by a 2.1 per cent drop in orders for non-durable 
goods. The jump in orders for durable goods followed a 3.9 
per cent decline in March. This pattern of declining orders in 
one month followed by an increase the next has been evident 
since November 1981, although there has been a net decline 
of 2.5 per cent over the six-month period. The increase in 
April was mostly attributable to the increased export activity 
in the auto sector. The 25.7 per cent increase in transporta- 
tion equipment came mostly in auto parts and accessories 
although there were increases in aircraft and shipbuilding 
industries as well. An increase in electrical products was 
concentrated in the battery industry related to auto demand. 
The 3.8 per cent increase recorded for metal fabricated 
goods was concentrated in boiler and plate and structural 
metal industries. These goods are usually associated with 
non-residential construction activity which recorded a sharp 
decline in the first quarter of 1982. Despite the apparent 
firming of export demand for wood and primary metal 
products, steep declines were recorded in new orders for 
these goods. Declines in new orders for non-durable goods 
were diffuse among industries which produce them. Unfilled 
orders continued to decline in volume in April, although the 
rate of decline was considerably slower than in the previous 
three months. The backlog of orders in manufacturing is at its 
lowest level since early 1978. 


Real manufacturing inventories were reduced by $98 
million in April following a reduction of $36 million in March. In 
a continuation of a pattern which has been evident since late 
1981, most of the inventory correction was in raw materials, 
goods purchased for resale, and goods-in-process. Finished 
goods inventories continued to accumulate although at 
reduced rates. There were raw material inventory reductions 
in all twenty major industry groups amounting to $97 million. 
While it has been apparent over the course of the recession 
that retailers have pushed the burden of holding finished 
goods inventories back to the manufacturers, manufacturers 
have reacted by trimming raw material stocks to reduce the 
cost of holding inventories. There were less diffuse declines 
in goods-in-process and goods purchased for resale. The 
increase in finished goods inventories ($4 million in 
non-durables and $14 million in durables) was the result of 
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declining inventories in clothing, petroleum, electrical pro- 
duct, non-metallic mineral and transportation equipment 
industries being outweighed by a sharp build-up in primary 
metals and smaller increases in other industries. The $16 
million accumulation in primary metals follows a similar 
increase in March and is likely a voluntary build-up in 
anticipation of strikes by Inco Metals Ltd. workers. 


External Sector 


The sluggish recovery of exports continued with the 
inclusion of the May data as the estimated short-term trend 
rose marginally for the second consecutive month. As was 
the case in the previous two months, the source of the 
firming of demand was in the U.S. market. The recovery was 
concentrated in motor vehicle products, lumber and metals. 
The short-term trend for imports recorded the eighth 
consecutive decline, although the rate of the descent has 
diminished to a monthly drop of 0.5 per cent compared to 
3.0 per cent monthly declines in the fourth quarter of 1987. 
The slowing is attributable to increased imports of motor 
vehicles and parts and is likely related to the increased 
production and export activity in the auto sector. Excluding 
this effect, import demand was very weak particularly for 
investment and intermediate goods. 


Exports fell 2.3 per cent (on a seasonally adjusted balance 
of payments basis) or $161 million to $7.0 billion in May. This 
follows a slight increase in April, and in fact exports have 
remained stable at about $7.0 billion since February. With the 
inclusion of this data the short-term trend for exports 
recorded a second margina! increase following a six-month 
period over which it declined 3.5 per cent. As in the previous 
two months the upturn in the trend was the result of firming 
demand for motor vehicle products, lumber products and 
cereals. The source of the recovery of demand continued to 
be the U.S. market as indicated by the third consecutive 
increase in the trend of exports to the U.S. The U.S. leading 
indicator also recorded the third consecutive increase in May 
(non-filtered version). However, as in the export data, the 
upturn was not broadly-based across the components as the 
firming of U.S. export demand has been confined to the 
automobile and housing sectors. Sales of automobiles and 
parts rose 4.0 per cent in May following a similar increase in 
April. The recent increases in the trends in export sales of 
fabricated metals and metal ores may be related to the upturn 
in demand in the auto sector. Housing starts in the U.S. also 
recorded a sharp increase, up 22 per cent, which is likely the 
source of the increased demand for Canadian lumber 
products; however, U.S. housing starts and lumber exports 
remain at depressed levels. The trends of export sales by 
trading partner continued to broadly reflect recent exchange 
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rate movements as the Canadian dollar has continued to fall 
against the U.S. dollar while export sales increase, and firm 
against other currencies as export demand by other countries 
has continued to trend downwards. 


Imports fell 4.9 per cent in May, down $291 million to a level | 
of $5.6 billion, following a slight upturn in April. With the 
inclusion of the May decline, the short-term trend for imports » 
fell a further 0.5 per cent. This rate of decline has slowed 
substantially from the average 3.0 per cent per month 
decreases recorded in the fourth quarter of 1981. The 
slowing in the trend was largely the result of the upturn in 
imports of motor vehicle products, mostly passenger cars 
and parts. This increase is related to the upturn of production | 
in Canada and export sales of cars to the U.S. mentioned 
above. Other than in the auto sector, domestic demand 
appears to have weakened. The trends in imports of 
investment goods such as industrial machinery continued to | 
decline at rapid rates. The downward momentum of the trend 
for imported goods related to production, such as crude | 
petroleum, iron and steel, and chemicals, continued to | 
accelerate. | 


The combination of these developments in exports and 
imports resulted in a further $130 million increase in the 
merchandise trade surplus to a level of $1.4 billion. The 
string of monthly surpluses greater than $1 billion since | 
January 1982 has led to a record surplus for any 12-month 
period of $10.8 billion for the year beginning in June 1981. 
While exports have stabilized at about $7.0 billion per month 
since February, the growing trade surplus has been largely a | 
result of the deterioration of imports over that period. 


International Economies 


Economic developments in the major industrialized nations © 
were highlighted by the attempts of nations with relatively _ 
high rates of inflation to introduce some form of incomes | 
policy. A freeze on wages and prices was introduced in 

France (for a fourth-month period), in New Zealand (for 

twelve months), and in Portugal (for two months). Italy’s | 
private sector announced that it had revoked the automatic — 
indexation of wages to price increases, while Canada 

introduced mandatory public sector controls and voluntary 
guidelines for the private sector. | 


The annual economic assessment by the Bank of Interna- 

tional Settlements (BIS) said that the inexorable rise of 
unemployment in the industrialized world and the difficulties | 
experienced by developing nations is “contributing to a state’ 
of fundamentally unstable equilibrium” in the world economy 


_with numerous forces acting to create economic stagnation. 
The BIS stressed the need to reduce the reliance on 

monetary policy to fight inflation, particularly in the United 
States, through the adoption of a more restrictive fiscal 
posture and the consideration of incomes policies to reinforce 
wage restraint. The BIS acknowledged that fiscal policy can 
be tightened only to a limited degree in light of the effects of 
the recession on public sector deficits, and that “ultimately 
there is some risk of economies becoming more or less stuck 
in a slow-growth trap’ if fiscal policy reinforces too quickly the 
depressing effect of tight monetary policies. The bank 
warned, however, that unless there is some lowering of 
interest rates in the United States then there is an increased 
risk of economic depression. The report emphasized the 
technical signs of an incipient international monetary 
Squeeze. These signs included a reduction in international 
liquidity in 1981 and into 1982, as non-bank capital entering 
the United States has exceeded international lending by the 
U.S. and as official international foreign exchange reserves 
have declined sharply. The BIS also expressed concern over 
the suddenly cautious lending stance of international bankers 
towards select countries, such as the recent decline in 
commercial bank deposits held in Hungary which required 
direct intervention by the BIS. The Bank of England reiterated 
the readiness of central banks to inject additional liquidity into 
the Euromarkets, to help allay fears of a failure in the banking 
system in the event of any major debt crisis arising from 
defaults from Third World nations or major industrial 
corporations (FT 27/5, 15/6). 


The BIS proposal that policy-makers consider the use of 
some form of incomes policies was based on the pre- 
condition of a social and political consensus, which may not 
always exist. The BIS proposal was amplified in its Canadian 
context by the OECD assessment of the Canadian economy. 
The OECD noted that in Canada “‘the conditions for a 
consensual policy based on an active ongoing social 
dialogue among all parties seem lacking”. The risk to the 
competitive position of Canada arising from the recent 
divergence in wage rates between Canada and the United 
States, however, was held to be sufficiently high to prompt 
the agency to urge the federal government to take the 
initiative in adopting stringent wage guidelines. The organiza- 
tion also stressed the need for deregulation in Canada to help 
relieve the reliance on monetary policy in combatting 
inflation. The study said that the broad scope of government 
regulation in the economy has led to distortions in the real 
economy and put upward pressure on prices. The OECD 
urged the government to follow the recent example of 
adjusting the Crow’s Nest rail freight rates for prices 
controlled by the government. The OECD, in conclusion, 


sketched a gloomy outlook for the Canadian economy. Even 
if export demand recovers later in 1982 and if external 
inflationary pressures ease, “the prospects for restoring more 
sustained and balanced growth in Canada are not very 
promising” (GM 2/7, FT 15/6). 


The Socialist government of France made a further retreat 
from its expansionary fiscal and wage program in June. 
Prime Minister Mauroy announced a freeze on wages and 
domestic prices until October 31, accompanied by a freeze 
on dividend payments and profit margins. The move was 
expected to limit wage and price increases to 10 per cent in 
1982 and 8 per cent in 1983, compared to the current rate of 
increase of 14 per cent for consumer prices and 18 per cent 
for wages. The government also announced a 5.75 per cent 
devaluation of the French franc in the EMS currency grid. M. 
Mauroy attributed the change in policies to the delayed 
recovery of international economic activity and the widening 
price differentials between France and its major trading 
partners. The visible manifestation of these problems has 
recently been evident in a record merchandise trade deficit of 
FFr 10.2 billion in April, and a rundown of foreign exchange 
reserves from FFr 42 billion to FFr 16 billion as the 
international value of the French franc fell sharply in the past 
year (FT 15-18/6, Ecst 19/6, LeM 16/6). The move towards 
wage restraint and devaluation within the EMS was 
paralleled in Italy, as both France and Italy hope to restore 
their competitiveness in international markets through these 
policies. The Confindustria (the national council of 
employers) announced on June 1 that it had revoked the 
automatic indexing of wages to price inflation each quarter. 
The announcement was followed by an outburst of labour 
disputes, culminating in an eight-hour general strike (Ecst 
5/6, LeD 25/6). 


United States Economy 


Most of the coincident indicators in the United States showed 
some signs of firming in May, following the revised upturn in 
the leading indicators beginning in March. Household 
demand led this improvement, as a jump in domestic auto 
sales to a 6.3 million annual rate accounted for the 1.5 

per cent gain in retail sales, while housing starts and building 
permits strengthened to about one million units at annual 
rates. The buttressing of personal incomes (up 0.7 per cent) 
and of consumer confidence in May coincided with an easing 
of unemployment growth. Many analysts expect that the $45 
billion increase in disposable incomes for persons on July 1 
due to tax and pension rate changes will consolidate this 
recovery in consumer demand. The expectation that the 
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upturn of consumer expenditure in April and May marked the 
beginning of an expansion in the second half of 1982 was 
reflected in a recovery of new orders received by consumer 
industries. As a result, output of consumer durable goods 
rose 2.3 per cent in May, which slowed the descent of 
aggregate industrial output to 0.2 per cent from 0.8 per cent 
in April. Auto producers were particularly optimistic, as 
assemblies rose 10 per cent to an annual rate of 5.6 million 
units. Production and new orders for business equipment 
continued to decline at rapid rates. This weakness is 
consistent with the hefty cuts in business investment 
intentions over the remainder of 1982 that are implied by 
surveys of business outlays. The second quarter Commerce 
Dept. survey reveals that business plans to cut outlays by 2.4 
per cent in 1982, down from a 1.0 per cent drop in the first 
quarter survey results. (It is also interesting to note that 
business firms in the U.S. allowed for a 4.8 per cent increase 
in prices in 1982, compared to the 12 per cent inflation factor 
expected by Canadian firms in the May survey of large firms 
conducted by the Dept. of Industry, Trade and Commerce.) 


The prospects for a sustained recovery in economic growth in 
the U.S. remain hazy, however, on anumber of grounds. 
Analysts such as Janet Norwood, head of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, point to the weakening of the auto and 
labour markets in June as a reminder that ongoing reductions 
in manufacturing inventories and business investment will act 
as a Substantial drag on a consumer-led recovery. Corporate 
cash flow has fallen by $9 billion to $228 billion in the current 
recession, while heavy short-term borrowing due to the 
virtual collapse of the markets for new equity and bonds has 
directed 45 per cent of cash flow to debt-service charges. 
The 7 per cent gain in the trade-weighted international value 
of the American dollar in June to a twelve-year high will act to 
depress further the external sector, which has already been 
restrained by the steady appreciation in the U.S. dollar since 
late 1980 and by the decline in incomes in less-developed 
countries (about 40 per cent of American manufacturing 
exports are sent to less-developed countries; total American 
exports to less-developed countries rose 700 per cent in the 
last decade to a level of $89 billion in 1981). 


It is not entirely certain, moreover, that the recent recovery in 
consumer demand was sustained into June, nor is it clear 
that the July 1 income tax cuts will be able to offset the 
inhibiting effects of the recent increases in interest rates and 
inflation (consumer prices rebounded by 1.0 per cent in May). 
All of the gain in retail sales in May reflected higher sales by 
General Motors, whose offer of a 12.8 per cent financing rate 
expired May 31 even as conventional interest rates began to 
rise. Most of this increase in sales was met by a cut in the 
personal savings rate from 6.3 per cent to 5.2 per cent in 
May. The slump in unit auto sales from a 6.3 million annual 
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rate in May to 4.6 million in mid-June indicates that much of 
the May increase in sales was borrowed from sales in future 
months. The auto companies responded to the renewed 
slump of sales in June by trimming production schedules for 
the third quarter. Consumer expenditures on non-automotive 
goods, which are usually more responsive to changes in 
personal disposable incomes rather than to interest rates, 
may not be significantly boosted by the tax cut. This 
judgement is based on the size of the $45 billion in income 

tax cuts and higher social security benefits scheduled for July» 
1, which is the equivalent of 2.1 per cent of disposable 
income. The Congressional Budget Office estimates that the — 
net stimulative effect of these transfers will also be partly 
offset by a $5.5 billion increase in social security payroll taxes: 
and higher state taxes, while income tax bracket creep will 
reduce disposable incomes by a further $11.0 billion in 1982. 
These two factors combined account for about 37 per cent of ' 
the July 1 fiscal stimulus. These data do not allow for the 
further increases that may result from the $20 billion increase | 
in unspecified taxes approved in the Congressional budget 
resolution (BW 21/6). 


Financial Markets 


Canadian interest rates rose considerably in June despite 
continued economic weakness. The Canadian bank rate rose 
115 basis points to 16.58 per cent while the prime lending 
rate rose 125 basis points to 18.25 per cent. Long-term 
Canada bond yields rose over 100 basis points to the 16 

per cent range. A weaker Canadian dollar and higher U.S. 
interest rates were the major reasons for the higher Canadiar 
interest rates. With a weakening dollar, higher interest rates 
are needed to stem capital outflows from Canada. For the 
month, the Canadian dollar fell from 80.39 cents to 77.48 
cents (U.S.). 


American interest rates rose significantly in June. Money 
market yields rose by 125 to 150 basis points while the prime: 
rate remained unchanged at 16.5 per cent. Long-term 
Treasury bond yields rose about 50 basis points to the 14 

per cent range. Interest rates rose in anticipation by money 
market traders of a large jump in the money supply in July 
due to the income tax cut effective July 1 and a cost-of-living . 
increase in social security payments. Financial markets are | 
concerned that a large increase in money supply might force” 
the Federal Reserve Board to try to slow the rate of growth in» 
money and credit, thereby leading to higher interest rates. 
This concern is especially important in light of the size of the © 
federal government budget deficit which has increased the _ 
government's demand for funds. The compromise reached — 


on the budget appeared to have little effect on U.S. interest | 
rates. | 


News Developments 


International 


The international value of the American dollar rose to its 
highest overall level in twelve years in mid-June. The gain in 
the dollar was particularly strong against continental Euro- 
pean currencies, with the dollar rising to record levels 
compared to the French franc and the Italian lira, a five-year 
high against British sterling, a two-year high relative to the 
Japanese yen, and a nine-month high versus the West 
German mark and Swiss franc. These increases reflected a 
resurgence in U.S. interest rates, political turmoil in the 
Middle East, and the re-alignment of the European Monetary 
System. These factors offset a more interventionist stance by 
the American government, as revealed by the agreement at 
the Versailles summit to study central bank intervention in 
foreign exchange markets and the Federal Reserve Board's 
direct intervention in the exchange markets on June 14. This 
was the first intervention by the U.S. since the attempted 
assassination of President Reagan in March 1981. In the last 
fourteen months, central banks in Europe and Japan have 
poured $122 billion of reserves into exchange markets in an 
attempt to dampen currency fluctuations and depress the 
American dollar (BW 28/6). The Canadian government 
moved to support the Canadian dollar by reducing foreign 
exchange reserves by $951 million (U.S.) in May, and 
announcing the issue of $750 million (U.S.) of five-year 
bonds in the Euromarket. 


The agreement by the United States to study the efficacy of 
central bank direct intervention in foreign exchange 
markets follows increased pressure for more direct action 
from international bankers at the annual meetings of the 
Group of Thirty and the Bank for International Settlements. 
The Group of Thirty, for example, warned in its annual report 
that the U.S. dollar was at levels unjustified by relative factor 
costs or inflation. The loss of competitiveness resulting from 
this over-valuation has intensified the domestic recession, 
while helping to transmit upward pressure on inflation and 
interest rates to other nations (FT 3/6). Astudy by Dean 
Taylor in the Journal of Political Economy (April 1982) found 
that central bank intervention in the 1970's was generally 
unwarranted in terms of leaning against what were perceived 
as unjustified movements in foreign exchange rates. The 
Paper essentially studied whether central bank intervention 
was profitable between the early 1970's and the end of 1979; 
if central banks had intervened to support an ‘artificially’ (in 
the sense of unjustified by underlying economic develop- 
ments) depressed exchange rate (or acted to sell an 
artificially strong currency), then the transaction would result 
In a profit for the bank. Similarly, a loss on foreign exchange 
transactions reflects an unwarranted attempt by the central 
bank to correct a trend in currency values. The results 


suggest that central banks have on average been incorrect in 
their assessment of the fundamental value of their curren- 
cies, as the monetary authorities in West Germany, Italy, 
Spain, Britain, and the United States each lost between $1.2 
billion and $3.7 billion (U.S.) on currency transactions. 
Canada (—$82 million), Japan (—$331 million), and France 
(+$1,035 million) have intervened relatively efficiently by this 
Standard. Ronald McKinnon of Stanford University argued 
that if foreign exchange rates are fundamentally determined 
by monetary growth, then central bank intervention will 
worsen the instability of foreign exchange rates. This is 
because of the direct impact of the change in foreign 
exchange reserves on the monetary base (and, via the 
money multiplier, the money supply) unless the central bank 
takes explicit steps to sterilize this impact (through open- 
market operations in the domestic bond market) (Ecst 19/6, 
FT 3-15-19/6). 


The re-alignment of the currencies values in the European 
Monetary System centered on the 10 per cent devaluation 
of the French franc and Italian lira relative to the German 
deutschemark. This marked the second re-alignment of the 
EMS currency grid in less than a year, as inflation 
differentials within European nations have widened consid- 
erably. In the year ending in April, the annual rate of increase 
in the CPI has slowed to 5.0 per cent in Germany compared 
to 13.9 per cent in France and 15.8 per cent in Italy. Inflation 
for the European Economic Community as a whole averaged 
10.4 per cent, comparable to the 11.4 per cent recorded for 
Canada over this period, but significantly above the gains 
demonstrated by Japan (+2.8 per cent) and the United 
States (+6.6 per cent). 


Prices of crude petroleum continued to firm at about $34 
(U.S.) in international markets. This tightening of the oil 
market led to the price increases announced by Iran (+$1a 
barrel to a level of $31.20) and Britain and Norway (+$2.50 to 
$33.50). Analysts attributed these increases to higher 
demand, as gasoline consumption in the United States has 
recovered (+5.0 per cent in the past year) and as inventory 
liquidation has slowed from 4.0 million barrels per day in the 
first quarter to only 2.6 million in the second quarter 
(according to the International Energy Agency). Concern that 
this upturn of crude petroleum prices would lead another 
sharp rise in petrol prices was widely-discounted by analysts, 
as the prospective recovery in world industrial output is 
expected to be very gradual, and as conservation technology 
is more widely-implemented. The American Petroleum 
Institute stressed price-induced conservation when it re- 
ported that oil demand has dropped by 20 per cent from its 
first quarter 1979 peak. The Institute said conservation efforts 
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“largely explain” this drop, with a smaller contribution made 
by switching to alternate fuels. The recession was held to 
play only a small role in the drop in consumption. The future 
trend of oil prices is of greatest importance to the United 
States and Japan, which had the largest net oil import bills of 
$70 billion and $60 billion (U.S.) respectively in 1981, 
according to the Petroleum Economist. West Germany 
(—$29 billion) and France (—$23 billion) had the next largest 
oil import deficits, while less-developed countries had a 
combined deficit of $42 billion (FT 14/6, Ecst 5/6, GM 1/7, 
BW 7/6). 


The annual report of the Bank of International Settlements 
described the economic situation of less-developed countries 
as “alarming” and warned commercial banks against 
becoming over-cautious in their international lending ac- 
tivities. Rising real interest rates, the result of tight monetary 
policy and high budget deficits in the industrialized nations, 
and a contraction in international liquidity as banks become 
more selective, would eventually lead to difficulties in 
Eurocurrency markets and ultimately for the commercial 
banks themselves, according to the BIS. The deteriorating 
trend for commodity prices in international markets (aside 
from crude petroleum) continued into June. The Commodity 
Research Bureau's Futures price index fell to a 34-month low 
of 245.0 early in June, with metal and grain prices particularly 
weak. Copper prices fell to a 47-month low of $0.59 (U.S.) a 
pound, as the decline in consumption continued to outpace 
the cutbacks in production. Prices for gold, silver, tin, and 
lead also declined to record lows in the current cycle, while 
wheat prices retreated in the expectation of record crops in 
North America, Argentina, and Australia. The effects of the 
slump in commodity prices and the tightening of international 
lending were evident in the 15.2 per cent devaluation of the 
Chilean peso, the 22 per cent drop in the Argentine peso, and 
the 17.3 per cent devaluation of the Turkish lira relative to the 
U.S. dollar in June and the difficulties in raising credit 
experienced by Mexico. Mexico had to extend for the third 
time the subscription deadline for a $2.5 billion credit facility, 
as reportedly only $345 million of this credit has been sold by 
the leading underwriters. At the same time, Standard and 
Poor's downgraded the credit-worthiness of Nafinso, the 
state development bank. Mexico announced the cancellation 
of its multi-billion dollar expansion of nuclear energy capacity. 
Mexico returned all bids including Atomic Energy of Canada 
Ltd. (FP 5/6, CP 11/6, LeD 3/7, FT 10-15-17-19/6). 


Domestic 


The federal budget introduced to the House of Commons on 
June 28 called for wage controls of 6 per cent and 5 per cent 
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over the next two years for 500,000 federal public sector 
employees, and urged private sector wage settlements to 
follow this pattern. Spending priorities were boosted for job 
creation programs and the housing industry, including a 
$3,000 grant for new homebuyers. The major tax changes 
included a partial de-indexing of the personal income tax and) 
social welfare payment structure. The indexing of income tax: 
brackets and old age security, family allowances, and old age 
pensions will be limited to 6 per cent and 5 per cent over the © 
next two years. The budget also proposed to delay for at leas 
one year any changes in the tax deductibility of interest, and ° 
broached the idea of full indexing for investment income in 
new forms of term deposits and equity in Canadian 
companies. The government also asked federal agencies 
that regulate prices to adhere to a 6 per cent guideline unless 
there are exceptional circumstances (CP, GM, MG, LeD 
29/6). 


Economists generally thought that the budget will have a 
neutral or mildly restrictive effect on real output and inflation.” 
Many interpreted the new measures as an attempt to | 
minimize the unequal effect on incomes from the recession — 
rather than as anew direction in policy. Considerable interes’ 
was displayed in the idea of indexing certain forms of 
investment income, and committee hearings on this proposa: 
begin in September. Business leaders generally welcomed — 
most of the measures contained in the budget, although | 
concern was widely-expressed about the effect on interest. _ 
rates of the $17.1 billion projected borrowing requirement. — 
Labour leaders vowed to resist the imposition of wage | 
controls. The meeting of the first ministers produced no | 
agreement among the eleven governments on public sector » 
wage controls, although Nova Scotia proceeded to apply the 


guidelines to 3,500 non-union employees (LeD, GM 29/6, 
1/2). 


The contract settlement reached between Inco Ltd. and its © 
employees in Sudbury called for higher pension benefits anc 
a continuation of indexation clauses for inflation. A marginal. 
wage gain is scheduled for the second and third years of the 
three-year contract, if nickel shipments have recovered to 
400 million pounds per year. Union leaders acknowledged 
that the settlement was fostered by Inco’s announcement of 
plans to close its Sudbury operations for four months this 
summer, and its Manitoba operations for two months. Inco 
said that the need for such extensive cutbacks did not 
become apparent until nickel prices weakened further 
despite production cuts in May and June. Intensified price 
discounting has slashed the price for nickel to about $2.65 
(U.S.) per pound compared to a $4.00 peak in 1979. The 


sharp reversal in investment spending and continued 
weakness in consumer spending in 1982 are cited as factors 
behind the drop in demand, as Inco estimates that 60 

per cent of nickel is used in capital goods and 40 per cent in 
consumer durable goods (FT 3/6, GM 29/6, LeD 3/7). 


The United Auto Workers of Canada and General Motors 
Ltd. appear to be headed towards a strike when the current 
contract expires on September 14, according to Data 
Resources Inc. of Canada. The 35,000 union employees of 
General Motors have amassed a $500 million strike fund on 
the expectation that the employer will seek wage conces- 
sions comparable to those granted in the U.S. (GM 18/6). 
The major auto companies announced more extensive plant 


shutdowns following the slump in American car sales in June. 


The scheduled summer layoff of 1,750 workers at the 
Jshawa, Ont. assembly plant of General Motors has been 
extended indefinitely, while the Ste. Thérése, Que. plant will 
Not re-open until October. Ford will close its St. Thomas, Ont. 
lant for two weeks, and equally brief layoffs will affect six 
assembly plants in the United States. The UAW expressed 
-oncern that the extension of indefinite layoffs in Canada 
eyond the end of August will coincide with the expiry of 
Inemployment insurance and supplemental pay benefits. 
hese supplemental benefits have up to now sustained the 
ncome of unemployed auto workers at 95 per cent of their 
egular salary. The problem is less acute in Canada than in 
he U.S., as 8 per cent of Canadian autoworkers are on 


idefinite layoff compared to 20 per cent in the U.S. (LeD 8/6 
iM 8/6). 


, 


News Chronology 


June 1 The British National Oil Company raised its price 
rom $31 to $33.50 (U.S.) per barrel in response to the recent 
irming of prices in international spot markets. 

June6 = The two-day summit of major industrial countries 
it Versailles ended today. The United States was unable to 


persuade Western Europeans to adopt tough credit curbs 
against the USSR and its allies, while Canada and some 
Western European states were unable to persuade the U.S. 
to change its policies in order to reduce interest rates. The 
leaders agreed to study fluctuations of exchange rates that 
harm trade; five countries, excluding Canada and Italy, will 
conduct the study and report to next year’s summit. 

June 14 The European Monetary System underwent its 
Second major re-alignment of currency values in less thana 
year. The French franc and Italian lira were devalued by 5.75 
per cent and 2.75 per cent respectively, while the German 
deutschemark and Dutch guilder were revalued up 4.25 

per cent each. 

June 20 The Supreme Court of Canada has upheld an 
Alberta court of appeal ruling that the federal government 
does not have the power to tax natural gas exports. 

June 28 The federal government introduced a full budget 
today (see News Summary for details). 

June 29 An agreement was reached and subsequently 
ratified by the 10,000 employees of Inco Ltd., ending a 
32-day strike. 


Legend 


BW — Business Week 

CP — Canadian Press 
Ecst — The Economist 

FP — Financial Post 

FT — U.K. Financial Times 
GM — Globe and Mail 

LeD — Le Devoir 

LeM — Le Monde 

MG — Montreal Gazette 
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Glossary 


Diffusion index 


End point 
seasonal 
adjustment 


External trade 
Balance-of- 
payments basis 


Customs basis 


Net exports 


Terms of trade 


Filtered, filtering 
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a diffusion index is a measure, taken 
across a group of time series, that 
indicates the uniformity of movement 
exhibited by the group. More pre- 
cisely, for any given period the 
diffusion index is equal to the per- 
centage of series in the group that 
are expanding during that period. 
The diffusion index thus indicates 
the dispersion or diffuseness of a 
given change in the aggregate. 
Since business cycle changes gen- 
erally affect many economy proces- 
ses diffusion indexes are useful in 
determining whether a change is 
due to cyclical forces. 


this procedure uses the data for the 
current period in estimating the 
seasonal factor for that period. In 
contrast the projected factor proce- 
dure calculates the seasonal factor 
for the current period by extrapolat- 
ing past data. The end point proce- 
dure therefore allows changing sea- 
sonal patterns to be recognized 
sooner than the projected factor 
procedure. 


data which reflect a number of 
adjustments applied to the customs 
totals to make them consistent with 
the concepts and definitions used in 
the system of national accounts. 


totals of detailed merchandise trade 
data tabulated directly from customs 
documents. 


exports less imports. 


the ratio of merchandise export 
prices to merchandise import prices. 
This ratio can be calculated monthly 
on acustoms basis from External 
Trade data, or quarterly on a ba- 
lance of payments basis from GNP 
data. 


in general the term filtering refers to 
removing, or filtering out, move- 
ments of the data that repeat them- 


Final demand 


Final domestic 
demand 


Inventories 
By stage of 
processing 


Labour market 
Additional worker 
effect 


selves with roughly the same fre- 
quency. In the context used here we 
refer to removing the high frequency, 
or irregular movements, so that one 
can better judge whether the current 
movement represents a change in 
the trend-cycle. Unfortunately all 
such filtering entails a loss of timeli- 
ness in signalling cyclical changes. 
We have attempted to minimize this 
loss in timeliness by filtering with 
minimum phase shift filters. 


final domestic demand plus exports. 
It can also be computed as GNP 
excluding inventory changes. 


the sum of personal expenditure on 
goods and services, government 
current expenditure, and gross fixed 
capital formation by Canadians. 
Final domestic demand can also be 
viewed as GNP plus imports less 
exports and the change in inven- 
tories; that is, it is a measure of final 
demand by Canadians irrespective 
of whether the demand was met by 
domestic output, imports or a 
change in inventories. 


within a given industry inventories 
may be classified depending on 
whether processing of the goods, 
from that industry’s point of view, is 
complete, is still underway, or has 
not yet begun. Inventories held at 
these various stages of processing 
are referred to as finished goods, 
goods in process, and raw materials 
respectively. Note that in this context 
the term raw materials does not 
necessarily refer to raw or primary 
commodities such as wheat, iron 
ore, etc. It simply refers to materials 
that are inputs to the industry in 
question. 


refers to the hypothesis that as the 
unemployment rate rises, the main 


income earner in the family unit may 


discouraged 
/orker effect 


mployed 


mployment, 
ayrolls and 
lanhours Survey 


mployment rate 


abour force 


abour Force 
urvey 


become unemployed, inducing re- 
lated members of the unit who were 
previously not participating in the 
labour force to seek employment. 
This is also referred to as the 
‘secondary worker effect’. 


refers to the hypothesis that as the 
unemployment rate increases, some 
persons actively seeking employ- 
ment may become ‘discouraged’ as 
their job search period is extended, 
and drop out of the labour force. 


persons who, during the reference 
period for the Labour Force Survey: 
a) did any work at all, for pay or profit 
in the context of an employer- 
employee relationship, or were 
self-employed. It includes unpaid 
family work which is defined as work 
contributing directly to the operation 
of a family farm, business, or profes- 
sional practice owned or operated by 
a related member of the household. 
b) had a job but were not at work due 
to own illness or disability, personal 
or family responsibilities, bad 
weather, labour dispute or other 
reasons (excluding persons on lay- 
off and those with a job to start ata 
future date). 


a monthly mail census of firms 
employing 20 or more employees, 
collecting payroll information on the 
last week or pay period in the 
reference month, including figures 
on average hours, earnings, and 
employment. 


represents employment as a percen- 
tage of the population 15 years of 
age and over. 


persons in the labour force are those 
members of the population 15 years 
of age and over who, in the refer- 
ence period were either employed or 
unemployed. 


is amonthly household survey which 
measures the status of the members 
of the household with respect to the 


Large firm 
employment 


Paid worker 


Participation rate 


Unemployed 


labour market, in the reference 
period. Inmates of institutions and 
full-time members of the Canadian 
Armed Forces are excluded be- 
cause they are considered to exist 
outside the labour market. 


includes all persons drawing pay for 
services rendered or for paid ab- 
sence during the survey reference 
period and for whom an employer 
makes CPP or QPP and/or UIC 
contributions. The employee con- 
cept excludes owners of unincorpo- 
rated businesses and professional 
practices, the self-employed, unpaid 
family workers, persons doing non- 
remunerative work, pensioners, 
home workers, members of elected 
or appointed bodies, military per- 
sonnel and persons providing ser- 
vices to an establishment on a 
contract basis. It is based on data 
collected in the Employment, 
Payrolls and Manhours Survey. 


a person who during the reference 
period did work for pay or profit. Paid 
workers do not include persons who 
did unpaid work which contributed 
directly to the operation of a family 
farm, business, or professional prac- 
tice owned and operated by a 
related member of the household. 


represents the labour force as a 
percentage of the population 15 
years of age and over. The participa- 
tion rate for a particular group is the 
percentage of that group participat- 
ing in the labour force. 


those who during the reference 
period: 

a) were without work, and had 
actively looked for work in the past 
four weeks (ending with the refer- 
ence week) and were available for 
work, 

or 

b) had not actively looked for work in 
the past four weeks but had been on 
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Monetary base 


Prices 
Commodity prices 


Consumer prices 


Implicit prices 


Industry prices 
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layoff (with the expectation of return- 
ing to work) for 26 weeks or less and 
were available for work, 

or 

c) had not actively looked for work in 
the past four weeks but had a new 
job to start in four weeks or less from 
the reference week, and were avail- 
able for work. 


the sum of notes in circulation, coins 
outside banks, and chartered bank 
deposits with the Bank of Canada. 
Also referred to as the high-powered 
money supply. 


daily cash (spot) prices of individual 
commodities. Commodity prices 
generally refer to spot prices of 
crude materials. 


retail prices, inclusive of all sales, 
excise and other taxes applicable to 
individual commodities. In effect, the 
prices which would be paid by final 
purchasers in a store or outlet. The 
Consumer Price Index is designed to 
measure the change through time in 
the cost of a constant “basket” of 
goods and services, representing 
the purchases made by a particular 
population group in a specified time 
period. Because the basket contains 
a set of goods and services of 
unchanging or comparable quantity 
and quality changes in the cost of 
the basket are strictly due to price 
movements. 


prices which are the by-product of a 
deflation process. They reflect not 
only changes in prices but also 
changes in the pattern of expendi- 
ture or production in the group to 
which they refer. 


prices charged for new orders in 
manufacturing excluding discounts, 
allowances, rebates, sales and ex- 
cise taxes, for the reference period. 
The pricing point is the first stage of 
selling after production. The Industry 


Laspeyres price 
index 


Paasche price 
index 


Valuation 
Constant dollar 


Current dollar 


Nominal 


Real 


Selling Price Index is a set of base 
weighted price indices designed to 
measure movement in prices of 
products sold by Canadian Estab- 
lisnhments classified to the manufac- 
turing sector by the 1970 Standard 
Industrial Classification. 


the weights used in calculating an 


aggregate Laspeyres price index are . 


fixed weights calculated for a base 
period. Thus changes in a price 
index of this type are strictly due to 
price movements. 


the weights used in calculating an 
aggregate Paasche price index are 


current period weights. Changes ina. 


price index of this type reflect both 
changes in price and importance of 
the components. 


represents the value of expenditure | 


or production measured in terms of 
some fixed base period’s prices. 


(Changes in constant dollar expendi-. 


ture or production can only be 
brought about by changes in the 
physical quantities of goods purch- 
ased or produced). 


represents the value of expenditure 
or production measured at current 
price levels. A change in current 


dollar expenditure or production can | 


be brought about by changes in the 
quantity of goods bought or pro- 
duced or by changes in the level of 
prices of those goods. 


represents the value of expenditure © 


or production measured at current 
price levels. ‘Nominal’ value is 
synonymous with ‘current dollar’ 
value. 


‘real’ value is synonymous with 
‘constant dollar’ value. 
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Canadian Leading Indicators Jan./61-April/82 
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Canadian Leading Indicators Jan./61-April/82 
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JUL 9, 1982 TABLE 1 2:14 PM 


GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE IN 1971 DOLLARS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


USINESS INVESTMEN INVENTORY INVESTMEN GROSS 
PERSONAL GOVERNMENT NON 


NA 
EXPENDI- | EXPENDI- RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY BUSINESS FARM EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 
TURE TURE CONST- CONST- AND NON-FARM AND GICC 
RUCTION RUCTION = EQUIPMENT (1) (1)(2) 
Ss ss SSSI 
1977 2.9 a2 -6.3 3.0 -.4 -571 -335 6.9 2.1 2.1 
1978 2.7 1.8 -1.8 1.3 1.0 -60 216 10.4 4.7 Sh 
1979 2.0 9 -2.8 12.9 11.9 1629 -136 2.9 7.2 2.9 
1980 151 -1.0 -6.1 11.0 4.5 -2389 -122 1.8 -2.0 5 
1981 1.9 9 5.6 8.4 4.6 1251 312 1.6 = 3.1 
1980 II -.7 3 -10.5 -1.2 -2.0 -232 -544 -.8 -1.8 =1,2 
Il 1.6 4 2.0 1.9 17 -3016 176 3,2 -2.4 4: 
IV 9 -.5 6.2 2.4 =52 1256 72 3.3 3:3 1.9 
1981 I 3 2 6.8 4.5 4.3 2364 236 -6.4 -.2 1.2 
Il ihe -4 4.9 a7 339 -572 12 7.8 4.6 1.6 
III “1.4 1.5 -8.7 .0 -5.2 920 376 -3.0 -.1 an.4 
IV -.3 9 “11.7 3.2 2 -2080 -508 -.4 -5.3 -.9 
1982 1 -1.1 4 -1.9 -4.9 -8.8 - 1580 108 -4.6 -8.0 -2.0 


1) DIFFERENCE FROM PRECEDING PERIOD, ANNUAL RATES. 
2)  GICC - GRAIN IN COMMERCIAL CHANNELS. 
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REAL OUTPUT BY INDUSTRY 
1971=100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


GROSS 


DOMESTIC NON- 
GROSS PRODUCT DURABLE DURABLE NON- 
DOMES- EXCLUDING GOODS SERVICE MANUFAC - MANUF AC- COM- COM- 
TIC AGRICUL - PRODUCING PRODUCING INDUSTRIAL TURING TURING MINING MERCIAL MERCIAL 
PRODUCT TURE INDUSTRIES INDUSTRIES PRODUCTION INDUSTRIES INDUSTRIES INDUSTRY INDUSTRIES INDUSTRIES 


—___ eee 


1977 2.9 2.3 1.3 3.5 2.6 2.5 ois 320 ree V7 
1978 3.3 yak) ane 4.0 3/45 4.5 5.7 ce <a 138 
1979 ei 4.0 <hot) 3.8 Joe! 3.4 6.0 38 4.3 .3 
1980 4 “3 =156 126 AVA SS, -4.7 -1.4 Pa, oe! 8 
1981 Pant ana Zn 2.6 Te Zine Wer? =578 2.6 1,8 
1980 MAY aa} -.4 6 oe: los) 2a hg 1.9 = 0 ay 
JUN -.4 = 3 ao .0 = .7) =m .0 re -.4 ee 
JUL al od 42) at -.4 ane Sa, =2,9 st ue 
AUG 4 ay) 4 4 Ales Nae, aout 2.0 4 ae 
SEP a 6 ea 1 1.4 2.5 1.4 e209 6 ip 
OcT 6 6 at ao ath 1h, 4 alley, 8 ny 
NOV 6 A) 12 Ai 4 4 Si a0 5 6 
DEC .0 se of) Sa) m2 8 sf -4,3 a .0 
1981 JAN 4 ne sini wd! et =2.)p aie .0 as mie 
FEB 8 it! ee) “fl Us 3.7 6 1.4 12.0 -43 
MAR 5 el peat at hai 2.6 at ee oS 1 
APR a a3 a ~ .0 a) a4 3 a3 “aS 
MAY at) 4 1.0 31. 123 1.8 32 aad 1. a 
JUN 43) 2) ae 3 aL 2.6 .0 -2.4 45 aa 
JUL Ai ea ai lined =a ls =2.3 -3.0 Sot ot Ph ENA 9 
AUG -.6 =a Ses .0 = cael aia ry 10.0 Se! ee 
SEP Siu =e Sa? a alien Sain = 8 =o ail =e .0 
OcT ind 5 ee = ar mala ell Sas aoe; =o 25 
NOV ay! Au See 8 etl B20 moe wae Pi .0 
DEC =A a aia ne alla allay! -1.4 law =a0 =a 
1982 JAN SAL =i ee 0] fey. ae ane =1.8 ay Sipe AY 
FEB .0 ni ao 2 -.4 5 = 5/8 .0 .0 =) 
MAR =.5 re a ee: a5 Nee} =202 mid 13 = 6 6 
APR a7 ays ev} as Cas 2.0 Fi) -3.4 =o8 a 


OURCE: GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT BY INDUSTRY, CATALOGUE NO. 61-005, STATISTICS CANADA. 


JUL 9, 1982 TABLE 3 2:14 PM 


DEMAND INDICATORS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


MANUF AC- AVERAG 


NEW DURABLE TURING aa MOUSER OO 
it MOTOR MANUF AC- MANUF AC- INVENTORY HOU N 
RETAIL ae STORE. VEHICLE TURING TURING SHIPMENTS MANUFAC- STARTS BUILDING MATERIALS 
SALES SALES SALES SHIPMENTS NEW ORDERS RATIO (1) TURING (1) (2) PERMITS SHIPMENTS 
LL —————EOEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeE=—=E=EeE=E=EeEeEeEeE=EeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeE—_—_—_—_—___ 
77 Bia 6.9 Wes dare Avie less 38,7 244.0 es 33 
1978 11.8 qe 12.4 1S 225 1.84 38.8 234.8 ics 18.3 
1979 Ze) 10.8 18.8 17.8 16.4 1,86 38.8 197.4 ah 16.2 
1980 8,7 o75 a Wea 1.4 2.00 38.5 159.6 Sinz 6.0 
1981 12.6 9.9 3.9 132 10.0 2.02 38.5 180.7 2152 14,1 
5.6 4.2 14.6 Sus 15.0 2.03 38.3 158.3 16.4 3.9 
“ae ry. 35 2.9 6 6.1 =o G] 1.94 38.6 167.0 22.6 5.9 
1981 1 5720 3,9 We Pie 1.6 1597 SISSY ISS 4 4.3 
II 1.4 3u2 176 6.6 8.2 1,93 38.9 216.3 ois Tea 
III 4 ore alee! eee) -3.4 2.02 38.5 180.0 =O =Tal 
lV Ue 1.4 Nets =A Saher 2.14 38.0 135.0 het “s2 
1982 1 ae e2ad oh tthe =k) = Sn Cae 38.1 Sins Byes =8r2 
I] 128.0 
1981 JUN 1.0 4.8 Pa] 252 3.6 1.94 38.9 207.0 5.6 4 
JUL 3 Stlcul, -6.6 1.3 4.3 Be: 38.9 184.0 clays 78 
AUG i! 4 Si =<). ) -14.7 2.04 38.4 176.0 1 Bae 1.4 
SEP sf Snes 7.9 =ls0 2.3 2.09 38.1 180.0 -8.4 ne 
OCT Ok, 1.0 ee per | Sats = Gil 202 38.5 105.0 = 116 =3o5 
NOV 2.5 2.6 54.8 i! =Onvh ails 38.0 121.0 Slee a 
DEC =oo = red Spa) cal ef! 9.4 PAR 37.6 173.0 10.9 6 
1982 JAN = ek -4.2 PSE he if AR}, 73 2.24 38.2 164.0 =26,3 =Siey 
FEB 1.0 4.9 Ware! 755, 1f 8.3 2.20 38.2 201.0 =O Msy/ 
MAR 2 -4.2 -4.2 38) Ei te) 2.20 Si) ot) 173.0 Sols! Se 
APR sat! 4.1 ike = Sik 5.4 2.25 144.0 -23.6 -4.3 
MAY ud 115.0 Sin 
JUN 125.0 
SOURCE: RETAIL ADE, CATALOGUE 63-005, EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CATALOGUE 72-002, INVENTORIES, SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS 
IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, CATALOGUE 31-001, NEW MOTOR VEHICLE SALES, CATALOGUE 63-007, BUILDING PERMITS, CATALOGUE 
64-001, STATISTICS CANADA, CANADIAN HOUSING STATISTICS, CANADA MORTGAGE AND HOUSING CORPORATION. 
(1) NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 
(2) THOUSANDS OF STARTS, ANNUAL RATES. 
vUL 9; 1982 TABLE 4 2:14 PM 


LABOUR MARKET INDICATORS 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


EMPLOYMENT 
Sh eae hee 


TOTAL OTAL PARTICI- EMPLOYMENT UNEMPLOY-  UNEMPLOY-  UNEMPLOY-  UNEMPLOY- 
- ESTAB- MANUFACTUR- - LABOUR LABOUR PATION POPULATION MENT RATE MENT RATE MENT RATE MENT 
LISHMENT ING, ESTAB- FORCE FORCE RATE RATIO TOTAL AGES 15-24 AGES 25 INSURANCE 
SURVEY LISHMENT SURVEY AND OVER 
(1) SURVEY (1) (2) (2) (3) (4) 
lr eee 
1977 27. sil 1.8 2.9 61.5 56.6 Be 14.4 5.8 2807 
1978 20 eG 3.4 37 62.6 57.4 8.4 14.5 BAY 2809 
1979 3.6 3.9 4.0 3.0 63.3 58.6 7.5 13.0 5.4 2602 
1980 Pan -1.2 2,8 2.8 64.0 59.2 7.5 1389 5.4 2762 
1981 3.5 Wu 2.6 O57 64.7 59.8 TAG 1353 5.6 2895 
1980 III 8 -.1 76 aa 63.9 59.0 7.6 13.3 5.5 597 
IV 3 1.0 1.2 9 64.2 59.5 ie 1207 5.3 825 
1981 | ie 1.5 he ie 64.7 60.0 7.3 13.0 a7: 71 
I] 1.0 1.5 5 5 64.7 60.1 Te? 12a 5.2 542 
a 0 -1.4 -.4 ag 64.7 59.8 7.6 134 5.6 683 
ea 3 -1.8 Ht) LG: 64.6 59.) 8.4 14.6 6.3 959 
-.7 -3.3 -.9 -.7 63.9 58.4 8.6 15.3 6.4 939 
I] -1,2 5 64.0 57.4 10.2 WB hel 
1981 rt fe 3 2 3 64.8 60.1 7G 12.9 5.4 183 
ea ie mae ~.2 540) 54.6 59.9 Td 127 5.5 242 
“ ‘g : os 0 64.5 60.0 Tel 12.2 5.3 184 
sh os ae S 8 65.0 59.6 8.2 14.3 6.1 257 
set a ma 72 -.2 64.8 59.4 8.3 14.2 6.2 235 
DEC = -.9 ahs we ra er oe 14.7 Bat au 
es -. : ; ; 14.8 6.5 
1982 me ee a “59 -.6 64.0 58.6 8.3 15.0 6.0 385 
ees < a -.4 -.1 63.8 58.3 8.6 15.0 6.4 257 
te -.1 4 64.0 58.2 9.0 15.8 6.7 297 
ee -.7 =e 63.9 57.7 9.6 16.6 Ta 280 
oe =D 4 64.1 57.5 10.2 Ue ih 
5.6 wy) 64.1 57.1 10.3 18.6 8.3 


SOURCE spi al EMPLOYEES BY PROVINCE AND INDUSTRY. CATALOGUE 72-008, THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001 
L REPORT ON THE OPERATION OF THE UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT, CATALOGUE 73-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


(1) PERCENTAGE CHANGE, ESTIM 
(2) PERCENTAGE CHANGE ATES OF EMPLOYEES, TOTAL EMPLOYMENT OF PAID WORKERS IN NON-AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES. 


(3) EMPLOYMENT AS A PERCENTAGE OF THE POPULATION 15 YEAR 
S OF AG 
(4) INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS RECEIVED THOUSANDS, NOT SERCONLLY an iherce, 


JUL 9, 1982 TABLE 5 0:14-M 


PRICES AND COSTS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


RESIDENTIAL NON- AVERA 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEX CANADIAN INDUSTRY CONSTRUC- RESIDENTIAL WEEKLY OUTPUT UNIT 
DOLLAR IN SELLING TION INPUTS CONSTRUC- WAGES AND PER PERSON LABOUR 
ALL FOOD NON-FOOD U.S. CENTS PRICE PRICE TION INPUTS SALARIES EMPLOYED COSTS 
ITEMS (1) INDEX INDEX PRICE INDEX (2) (3) (3) 


1977 8.0 8.4 hots 94.10 ee 3.3 8.4 oye) 103.3 WTS 
1978 8.0 15.5 6.4 87.72 Si2 9.4 Lao ee 109.2 187.4 
1979 9.1 Uete?4 Us) 85.38 14.5 10.1 ot 8.6 108.9 202.2 
1980 10.1 10.7 10.0 85.54 13.5 5.4 9.0 9.8 106.3 22 Te 
1981 12.5 11.4 12.8 83.42 10.2 9.7 37 12.4 106.2 252.7 
1980 III 2.8 4.2 2.4 86.32 2.8 Sail 2.6 2.6 105.9 230.8 
IV 2.8 3.1 2.8 84.47 303 SE i 4 3.3 106.2 236.7 
1981 1 3.2 3.0 3.3 83.78 25.6 2.6 Wok) 3.4 106.3 240.8 
Il oral 55) 3.4 83.43 Ah Pe one 3.9 3.2 107.0 247.5 
Ill 3.0 20a 3.1 82.53 7a) | 1,2 | ied 105.9 256.7 
IV Zn =515 3.4 83.91 ese) ini 1.6 3.0 1O5i57 265.9 
1982 I 2.5 159 2 82.72 4 6 19 AIM 1} 105.0 274.3 
I] 80.37 
1981 JUN 155 1.8 15 83.06 “ oe 3 =710 107.3 250.4 
JUL 9 1.3 si 82.55 nl 4 4 0 106.4 2007 
AUG i 5E) aS rahe ui 57/ -.4 23 ieee 105.5 253.9 
SEP wd are 1.0 83.28 3 | a3 “ 105.8 262.4 
OcT 1.0 = 123 83.14 no ee 8 1,0 105.6 263.2 
NOV eg Sie ns? 84,22 22! 14 5 9 105.9 265.4 
DEC 4 =o 8 84.38 4 aa a! 6 105.7 269.2 
1982 JAN Hd 1.0 6 83.86 ff 4 1 Tet 104.9 PR I | 
FEB ile 2.0 ao 82.37 ak arg ae Ted 105.3 273.3 
MAR ling 8 1.4 81.94 4 2: asl = 7) 104.7 277.4 
APR 5 6 oe 81.65 1.0 47) 7: 104.7 280.2 
MAY 1.4 252 heal 81.04 4 .0 il 
JUN 78.41 


SOURCE: CONSTRUCTION PRICE STATISTICS, CATALOGUE 62-007, INDUSTRY PRICE INDEXES, CATALOGUE 62-011, GROSS DOMESTIC 

PRODUCT BY INDUSTRY, CATALOGUE 61-005, ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME, CATALOGUE 72-005, THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 

71-001, THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX, CATALOGUE 62-001, EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CATALOGUE 72-002, STATISTICS CANADA, 
BANK OF CANADA REVIEK. 

AVERAGE NOON SPOT RATE: (NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGES). 

SEASONALLY ADJUSTED. 

OUTPUT IS DEFINED AS TOTAL GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT, AND EMPLOYMENT IS DEFINED ON A LABOUR FORCE SURVEY BASIS. 

INDEX FORM, 1971=100, USING SEASONALLY ADJUSTED DATA: (NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGES). 


wn 


JUL 9, 1982 TABLE 6 2:14 PM 


PRICES AND COSTS 
NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


PERSONAL EXPENDITURE BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT 
NON- 


RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY GROSS 
SEMI - NON- CON- CON- AND NATIONAL 

DURABLES DURABLES DURABLES SERVICES STRUCTION STRUCTION EQUIPMENT EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 

ee ee ae ee ee ee 
1977 4.9 6.1 8.9 aT 10.9 7.9 7.4 7.8 12,3 Tat 
1978 5.4 4.5 10.4 hen 7.5 7.0 iat 8.5 {Son 6.5 
1979 8.2 10.9 10.2 8.5 7.6 9.8 10.3 19.1 13.8 10.3 
1980 8.6 11,2 1202 9.7 5.4 Lies 10.2 15.7 15.0 11.0 
1981 8.9 7.5 14.7 10.9 9.4 11.1 11.0 THT 1.4 10.1 
1980 I] 2.8 29 256 2.4 -.8 2.8 2.5 -.3 lew eT 
II] 2.9 one 4.2 2.6 But 2.5 2.0 2.8 2.8 2.3 
IV 12 1.7 4.6 AAD) 3.6 on7 3.4 D0 1.9 2.0 
1981 | on 1.6 S182: 3.6 oe? 22 2.5 4.8 4.9 2.9 
I] 2.1 Pe) 342 ons 3.3 2.8 DT Bie 2.0 1:5 
II] 207 1.5 3.8 1.9 3 3.0 2.6 a7 2.6 ae 
IV 2.4 1.5 1.6 2.6 122 203 2.6 1.5 -1.3 gat 
1982 1 9 1.0 3.4 2.6 1.4 4 1.9 ey on O17 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA, 
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TABLE 7 2:14 PM 


JUL 9, 1982 
EXTERNAL TRADE 
CUSTOMS BASIS (1) 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
ei oir. 2.2.00K RTS OF GoobS. tC CC ™~“‘“C ‘“COCO™OSO™O*O*O*O*O*C*O*O~*~*~::CCOSCSC‘(CSS 
eee RTE ae MRLNDERVOF PRICE NET EXPORTS TERMS 
TOTAL PHYSICAL INDEX TOTAL PHYSICAL INDEX OF GOODS OF TRADE 
VALUE VOLUME (2) VALUE VOLUME (2) (3) (4) 
ae ee 
1977 15.8 9.3 6.6 13.0 nl 121 2730 106.7 
1978 19.4 9.6 8.8 18.3 a2 13.4 4007 102.3 
1979 23.4 1,8 20.9 25.5 11.1 14.3 4118 108.2 
1980 16.0 mad 172 10.2 -5.1 16,7 8488 108.8 
1981 9.9 2.6 6.4 14,2 2n3 Witt. 7351 104,3 
-1.8 -1.4 -.7 =32 -1.5 12 1288 109.1 
w 46 I 5.4 a2 252 3 -.9 3.5 2648 107.7 
IV 4.3 a2 1.0 fees 3.7 1.4 2851 107.2 
1981 1 1.0 -5.5 6.4 4.6 “1.4 5.6 1818 108.0 
Il 6.1 10.4 -4.1 7.5 5.5 1.8 1636 101.7 
Ill -2.6 -4.9 2.6 -.3 -2.4 2.4 1185 102.0 
1V -.1 -1.2 1.0 -7.2 -5.0 =253 2712 105.4 
1982 | -2.1 -3,2 1.5 -8,4 -10.7 2.4 3571 104.3 
1981 MAY 32 6 -.6 an -3.0 2.7 558 100.1 
JUN 17 8.2 -.4 2.6 4.5 -1,9 775 101.7 
JUL -5.5 -7.9 2.3 -1.0 -1.9 lee 541 102.8 
AUG -2.5 -3.9 Pa -2.2 -7.5 5.7 366 99.4 
SEP -.4 1.4 -1.8 2.0 8.6 -5.9 278 103.7 
OCT -.6 -1.0 -1 -7.5 -7.5 -.4 825 104.0 
NOV 4.4 vie Bl 2.4 -.9 2.8 -2.8 1056 109.6 
DEC -3.6 -3.6 .0 ie -6.0 6.8 831 102.6 
1982 JAN -8.3 -12.2 4.5 -17.9 -16.4 -1.7 1351 109.0 
FEB 12.6 VAT -4.3 18.5 15.3 oN 1044 101.5 
MAR -1.2 1.0 -2.4 -3.5 -1 -3.4 1176 102.6 
APR 1.5 at -1.9 -2.7 -.9 -1.9 1231 102.5 
MAY -2.0 -1.6 1361 


SOURCE. TRADE OF CANADA, EXPORTS, CATALOGUE 65-004, TRADE OF CANADA, IMPORTS, CATALOGUE 65-007, STATISTICS CANADA. 


(1) SEE GLOSSARY OF TERMS. 
(2) NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED. 
(3) BALANCE OF PAYMENTS BASIS (SEE GLOSSARY), MILLIONS OF DOLLARS. 
(4) PRICE INDEX FOR MERCHANDISE EXPORTS RELATIVE TO PRICE INDEX FOR MERCHANDISE IMPORTS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, 
NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 
JUL 9, 1982 TABLE 8 2:14 PM 
CURRENT ACCOUNT, BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
BALANCES 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
SERVICE TRANSACTIONS TRANSFERS 
MERCHAN- 9S a TNHERI- PERSONAL & ine GOODS TOTAL 
DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT TOTAL TANCES AND INSTITU- TOTAL AND CURRENT 
TRADE AND AND MIGRANTS’ — TIONAL SERVICES ACCOUNT 
DIVIDENDS SHIPPING FUNDS | REMITTANCES 
1977 2730 -1641 -3658 -26 -7444 455 -33 413 -4714 -4301 
1978 4007 -1706 -4696 131 -8992 364 14 50 -4985 -4935 
1979 4118 - 1068 -5241 309 -9744 544 11 664 -5626 -4962 
1980 8488 -1228 -5384 536 -10831 895 37 1247 -2343 - 1095 
1981 7351 1116 -6474 487 -14258 1131 38 1561 -6907 -5346 
1980 11 1288 -275 -1316 109 -2559 242 4 61 - -910 
II] 2648 -317 - 1380 150 -2660 231 18 347 ae 235 
IV 2851 -374 -1301 145 -2848 250 14 348 3 351 
1981 | 1818 -253 -1483 112 -3345 283 “1 360 -1527 -1167 
11 1636 - 285 -1643 142 -3605 279 5 357 - 1963 -1612 
111 1185 -267 -1854 111 -3941 261 21 434 -2756 -2322 
IV 2712 -311 -1494 122 -3367 308 13 410 -655 -245 
1982 1 3571 -279 - 1822 118 -3653 340 -4 370 -B2 288 


SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


JUL 9, 


1982 


DIRECT 
INVESTMENT 
IN CANADA 


DIRECT 
INVESTMENT 
ABROAD 


TABLE 9 


CAPITAL ACCOUNT, BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
CAPITAL MOVEMENTS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


PORTFOLIO 
TRANS - 
ACTIONS, 
CANADIAN 
SECURITIES 


PORTFOLIO 
TRANS- 
ACTIONS, 
FOREIGN 
SECURITIES 


TOTAL 
LONG 
TERM 
CAPITAL 
MOVEMENTS 
(BALANCE ) 


CHART. BANK 
NET FOREIGN 
CURRENCY 
POSITION 
WITH NON- 
RESIDENTS 


TOTAL 
SHORT 
TERM 
CAPITAL 
MOVEMENTS 
(BALANCE ) 


NET 
ERRORS 
AND 
OMISSIONS 


ALLOCATION 
OF 
SPECIAL 
DRAWING 
RIGHTS 


2:14 PM 


NET- 
OFFICIAL 
MONETARY 
MOVEMENTS 


1977 475 -740 5111 221 4217 1384 668 -2005 0 ~1421 
1978 85 -2150 4854 25 3081 2771 1237 -2682 0 -3299 
1979 675 =2300 3906 -582 2039 4107 6752 -2200 219 1908 
1980 585 ~2780 5421 -114 1305 1406 1113 ~2819 217 - 1280 
1981 -5300 -4900 10883 =95 1340 178398 14203 -8981 210 1426 
1980 II 215 -660 1708 162 1035 96 684 64 0 673 
II! 340 -475 1314 S27 562 -254 -404 - 1787 0 ade 
03 -220 - 1200 929 -236 - 1262 2270 1149 ma), 0 =933 
1981 I 205 - 1305 1055 -256 -520 5912 6114 -3479 210 400 
Il -3405 -840 1717 SEE -3314 8098 6803 -2107 0 -640 
Ill -580 ~ 1560 2797 500 2087 2721 -900 So 0 -745 
IV -1520 =1:195 5314 -4 3087 1167 2186 2644 0 2411 
1982 I -1850 1175 3860 36 4041 1173 -1705 -3214 0 - 1546 
URCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
gue 8, 1982 TABLE 10 2:14 PM 


FINANCIAL INDICATORS 


MONEY SUPPLY 


CANADA-U.S. 90-DAY CONVEN- LONG-TERM TORONTO DOW JONES 
COMMERCIAL FINANCE TIONAL CANADA STOCK Sia 
PRIME PAPER DIF- COMPANY MORTGAGE BOND EXCHANGE STOCK PRICE 
M1 M2 M3 RATE FERENTIAL PAPER RATE RATE RATE PRICE INDEX INDEX 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (4) (4) (4) (4) (5) (6) 


1977 8.4 14.1 15.8 8,50 Taz 7.48 10.36 8.70 1003.9 885.8 
1978 10.0 10,7 ESoY/ 9.69 “oil 8.83 10.59 o527 1159.1 814.0 
1979 6.9 JEay hse) 12,90 64 12.07 TaeiS7 10.21 ey? 843.2 
1980 Bao 18.1 14.3 14,25 m2 13515 14.32 12.48 2125.6 895.2 
1981 4.2 1459 Wl572 19.29 2.44 18.33 18.15 eys2¥ 2158.4 33257 
1980 II ao mine 259 14.58 Sele 12.98 14,62 ile, 1967.7 845.3 
II] <Je3 <i} Zine 12.25 sed 10.72 13.68 12.57 2225.1 933.4 
IV he) 3.6 1.6 14,92 = init 14.53 15.16 Wark 2303.7 960.6 
1981 1 «3 2) Sr0) 18.08 ated Iveans 15.40 1327; 2246.4 975.3 
II WR?! 3.8 A) 19725 1.60 18.57 17.61 15.02 2346.3 988.8 
ata =1,.0 4.1 5.7 21.67 Sees 2002 20.55 Wea 2104,7 894.6 
IV sp oeS) 4.7 6.1 18.17 3522 16.62 19.04 15.42 isbed 872.2 
1982 I 4.0 4.5 4.4 16.67 82 15.35 18.86 15.34 1682.0 839.4 
1981 MAY oe 6 =A anl 19.50 1.14 19.00 WeSz 14.96 2371.2 991.8 
JUN Sai S 2.2 20.00 PGE 19.20 18.55 15.03 2361.1 976.9 
JUL 3.8 2.4 2.6 21.00 3.04 Zine 18.90 17.07 2253.9 S32 a5 
AUG 2554 at Paes | 22.79 4.04 22020 21.30 167 7: 2176.7 881.5 
SEP aes Iw 1.4 2129 3), 02 19.60 21.46 17.66 1883.4 850.0 
OcT Be: a, AG 20.00 3,38 18.80 20.54 16.66 1842.6 852.6 
NOV Sr 30 So ead 3.84 15.40 18.80 14,32 22 a4 889.0 
DEC 8.1 2.4 345 ifreavds 2.45 15.65 Late. 15e 27 1954.2 875.0 
1982 JAN | Det iD 16.50 . 63 14.90 1Sise I 15.94 1786.9 871.1 
FEB TES a7, Re 16.50 87 15.00 18.97 15.01 1671.3 824.4 
MAR aul ‘E) eS) 17.00 oa 16.15 19.41 15.06 1587.8 822.8 
APR 1.9 1.0 =a 17.00 is0i 15.50 ies 14,75 1548.2 848.4 
MAY 2.0 250 6" 17.00 ili sie 15.60 195,13 14.72 2300 819.5 


So . ANK OF CANADA REVIER. 


CURRENCY AND DEMAND DEPOSITS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, PERCENTAGE CHANGES. 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, PERCENTAGE CHANGES. 


CURRENCY AND ALL CHEQUABLE, NOTICE AND PERSONAL TERM DEPOSITS, 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES. 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) CURRENCY AND TOTAL PRIVATELY-HELD CHARTERED BANK DEPOSITS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, 
(4) PERCENT PER YEAR. 

(5) 300 STOCKS, MONTHLY CLOSE, 1975=1000. 

(6) 30 INDUSTRIALS, MONTHLY CLOSE. 
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TABLE 11 1:48 PM 


JUL 8, 1982 
CANADIAN LEADING INDICATORS 
FILTERED DATA (1) 
VERAG ESIDENTIAL N 
oe NOE WORKWEEK CONSTRUCT- STATES MONEY 
ILTERED NOT PCT cH MANUF ACTUR- ION INDEX LEADING SUPPLY 
FILTERED IN FILTERED ING (HOURS ) (2) INDEX (M1) 
DATA (3) 
ee ee a a oy ne 
- 65 38.82 91.2 140.27 12068.5 
a NOV ae 38 ie - 85 38.77 90.5 139.27 12031.8 
DEC 144.96 141.4 -.96 38.67 90.4 138.14 11960.9 
1980 JAN 144,04 144.2 -.64 38.64 89.2 137.01 11904.0 
FEB 143.31 142.6 -.54 38.61 87.3 135.96 11859. 1 
MAR 142.28 138.9 -.72 38.61 84.7 134.74 11821.4 
APR 140. 46 133.2 -1,28 38.58 81.0 132.88 11780.5 
MAY 138,05 130.4 -1.72 38.55 75.3 130.47 11714.6 
JUN 135,42 129.0 -1.91 38.50 71.4 128.17 11604.6 
JUL 133.42 132.0 =-1.47 38.42 68.8 126.81 11516.5 
AUG 132.27 133.6 - 86 38.35 67.8 126.54 11462.7 
SEP 132,25 137.1 - 02 38.35 68.9 127.44 11440.8 
OCT 133.05 138.3 61 38.39 alee 128,98 11451.5 
NOV 134,55 140.7 13 38.45 eer 130.89 11497.4 
DEC 136.05 139.2 1,12 38.50 75.7 132.74 11534.2 
1981 JAN 137,19 138.0 84 38.58 78.4 134.15 11521.8 
FEB 138.00 138.2 59 38.65 82.7 135.11 11472.9 
MAR 138.77 140.2 56 38.68 87.2 135.88 11412.4 
APR 139.66 142.1 64 38.71 92.8 136.55 11369. 1 
MAY 140.24 140.1 4} 38.77 96.2 136.78 11318.1 
JUN 140.34 138.5 :07 38.82 97.7 136.55 11206.9 
JUL 139.92 136.8 - 30 38.86 96.5 136.19 11095. 1 
AUG 138,38 130.3 -1.10 38.83 91.7 135.72 10952.2 
SEP 135. 80 125.8 -1.87 38.71 BB.5 134.78 10760. 1 
ocT 132.13 119.8 -2.70 38.61 78.4 133.34 10526.3 
NOV 128.27 119.4 -2.92 38.47 72.5 131.83 10278.4 
DEC 125.13 121.7 -2.45 38.27 Re 130.35 10154.4 
1982 JAN 122.20 117.0 -2,34 38.13 71.8 128,88 10110. 
FEB 119.47 114.6 =9 24 38.06 71.7 127.56 10083.8 
MAR 116.82 tT -2.22 37.98 70.8 126.54 10053.7 
APR 114,55 111.5 -1.94 37.94 69.0 126.04 100443 


SOURCE: CURRENT ECONOMIC ANALYSIS STAFF, STATISTICS CANADA 992-444). 
(1) SEE GLOSSARY OF TERMS. 
(2) COMPOSITE INDEX OF HOUSING STARTS(UNITS),BUILDING PERMITS(DOLLARS),AND MORTGAGE LOAN APPROVALS(NUMBERS). 
(3) DEFLATED BY THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FOR ALL ITEMS. 


JUL 8, 1982 TABLE 12 1:48 PM 


CANADIAN LEADING INDICATORS 
FILTERED DATA (1) 


CONTINUED 
NEW TRADE- NEW RATIO INDEX OF PCT CHG 
ORDERS FURNITURE MOTOR SHIPMENTS/ STOCK IN PRICE 
DURABLE AND VEHICLE FINISHED PRICES PER UNIT 
GOODS APPLIANCE SALES INVENTORIES (2) LABOUR COST 
SALES MANUF AC- MANUFAC- 
$ 1971 $ 1971 $ 1971 TURING TURING 
1979 OCT 3094.9 98761 611088 tea 1313.7 52 
NOV 3071.5 98103 606315 1.68 1298.5 46 
DEC 3056.1 97387 600129 1.66 1284.3 41 
1980 JAN 3028.3 97401 591544 1.64 EMI ARE: ao 
FEB 3010.1 97307 584760 1.62 1349.6 35 
MAR 2983.8 96902 577088 1.60 1360.0 3S 
APR 2926.7 95861 565707 1,58 1355.8 30 
MAY 2846.6 95260 543999 1.55 1358.2 26 
JUN 2756.3 95091 523916 1.52 1364.3 .20 
JUL OT 17.7 95489 512621 1.50 1388.7 a2 
AUG 2705.4 95574 513922 1.49 1432.4 04 
SEP 2726.7 96051 517945 1.49 1493.1 -.03 
OCT 2767.2 96835 520842 1.49 1558.2 - 08 
NOV 2815.7 98035 524475 1.51 1632.0 -.10 
DEC 2842.6 99205 525844 1.53 1691.1 -.10 
1981 JAN 2842.8 101895 525773 1.55 1722.9 - 08 
FEB 2866.5 104163 523288 1.56 1732.9 - 06 
MAR 2895.7 105314 524882 1.57 1750.1 ee: 
APR 2936.8 105797 528527 1.59 1763.9 01 
MAY 2970.1 106302 528219 1.60 17672 04 
JUN 3012.1 108164 523938 1.61 1756.2 .07 
JUL 3058.6 107717 514121 1.62 1730.9 W 
AUG 3045.3 105139 504202 1.61 1688.4 14 
SEP 3014.0 101457 496004 1.60 1633.1 14 
OCT 2948.1 97345 475145 1.57 1570.8 .09 
NOV 2844.6 93553 478311 1.53 1528.0 mae) 
DEC 2754.9 90473 475057 1.49 1502.1 -.14 
1982 JAN 2659.8 87791 481122 1.45 14722 earl? 
FEB 2591.2 85592 446102 1.42 1450.9 pre: 
MAR 2533.6 83754 427858 1.39 1421.1 rity 
APR 2507.1 82564 412827 1.37 1383.3 - 88 


SOURCE: CURRENT ECONOMIC ANALYSIS STAFF, STATISTICS CANADA 992-4441, 
(1) SEE GLOSSARY OF TERMS 
(2) TORONTO STOCK EXCHANGE(300 STOCK INDEX EXCLUDING OIL AND GAS COMPONENT). 


JUL 8, 1982 TABLE 13 1:48 PM 


UNITED STATES MONTHLY INDICATORS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


NDEX OF MANUF AC- DOMESTIC PER CAPITA CONSUMER INDUSTRIAL 
INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT — TURING HOUSING PERSONAL —§— PASSENGER DISPOSABLE PRICE MATERIALS PRIME 
PRODUCTION SHIPMENTS | STARTS | EXPENDITURE CAR SALES — INCOME INDEX SPOT PRICE RATE (1) 
$ 1972 UNITS $ 1972 INDEX 
ee ea eee eaten aielinapnneeiegcnamnsieanniereieniansisinempeINesnnnSSnns 
1977 5.9 a7 14.5 27.8 4.9 5.8 2.5 6.5 4.9 6.8 
1978 5.8 4.4 12.1 2.0 4.7 2.0 3.4 Tat 9.8 9.1 
1979 4.4 2.9 13.4 -14.2 2.9 -10.1 1.9 11.3 26.9 12.7 
1980 -3.6 5 6.9 -24.4 5 -20.1 -.5 13.5 Lie 15.3 
1981 2.6 1.1 B.2 -15.3 2.5 -4.6 1.2 10.3 -4.8 18.9 
1980 11 -5.4 -.8 -4.9 15.7 -2.6 -30.9 -1.5 3.2 -11.3 16.3 
III -1.5 rf 4.4 Bi,2 1.3 17.8 a7 1.9 2.4 11.6 
IV 4.5 5 6.3 8.3 17 3.1 5 371 4.1 16.7 
1981 1 2,0 6 1.8 -6.7 1.4 1251 5 2.6 -4,2 19.2 
11 5 7 4 -16.2 -.5 -24.8 44 1.9 .0 18.9 
III 3 -4 4 -18.0 .8 24.6 4 2.8 -.9 20.3 
IV -4.4 -.6 -4.2 -10.0 -.6 -25.0 34 1.9 5.3 17.0 
1982 1 -3.1 -.5 -2.6 6.4 8 14.7 -.2 8 -4,3 16.3 
1981 MAY 5 2 0 -9.9 = 2 =1.7 act 8 -1.2 19.6 
JUN 5 -.6 2.4 -10.8 4 -8.8 0 a -2.1 20.0 
JUL | 4 -.7 -.6 3 13.5 ‘s ia 8 20.4 
AUG -.2 0 -.5 -9.0 1.0 39.0 .0 8 1.3 20.5 
SEP -1.3 -.6 -.6 -5.0 -1.0 -18.3 A 1.1 -2.0 20.1 
OCT -1.6 1 = -5.0 -.5 -22.4 .0 4 -2.0 18.5 
NOV -1.9 -.2 -1.3 ry 4 3.8 .0 5 -2.5 16.8 
DEC -2.0 -.6 -.6 2.6 a -7.4 -.5 4 -2,3 15.8 
1982 JAN -1.9 0 -2.8 a 3 14.0 -.4 3 -.6 15.8 
FEB 1.6 0 1.8 6.8 8 10.5 6 2 -.8 16.6 
MAR -.8 -4 -.7 1.5 -.5 -6.3 2 -.3 -2.5 16.5 
APR -.8 -.2 -.5 -4.6 4 -6.8 5 2 -2.8 16.5 
MAY -.2 8 22.3 1.0 -.6 16.5 
SOURCE: CITIBASE. CITIBANK ECONOMIC DATABASE, NEN YORK, NA, 1978. 
(1) NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 
JUL 8, 1982 _ TABLE 14 1:48 PM 
UNITED STATES LEADING AND COINCIDENT INDICATORS 
FILTERED DATA (1) 
COMPOSITE LEADING INDEX AVERAGE INDEX TNDEX INDEX TNITIAL NEW 
12 SERIES WORKHEEK NET OF OF PRIVATE CLAIMS FOR ORDERS 
FILTERED NOT + PERCENTAGE CHANGE ‘MANUF - BUSINESS STOCK HOUSING UNEMPLOY- CONSUMER 
FILTERED FILTERED NOT ACTURING FORMATION PRICES BUILDING MENT GOODS 
FILTERED (HOURS ) PERMITS | INSURANCE $ 1972 
(UNITS) (2) (BILLIONS) 
ga nn gg 
1979 OCT 140.27 137.8 -.45 -1,64 40.15 hy 104.64 12728 379 37.14 
NOV 139.27 135.6 ik -1,60 40.12 131.3 105.13 123.7 388 36.70 
DEC 138.14 135.2 -.81 - 29 40.09 131.7 105.78 118.3 399 36.24 
1980 JAN 137.01 134.7 - 82 -.37 40.08 131.9 106.84 113.2 407 36.04 
FEB 135.96 134.1 -.77 -.45 40.06 eiet 108.60 107.9 411 36.04 
MAR 134.74 131.5 - 89 -1.94 40.00 130.8 109.11 101.1 417 35.75 
APR 132.88 126.2 -1.38 -4.03 39.93 128.9 108.58 92.3 435 34.98 
MAY 130.47 123.0 -1,82 -2.54 39.84 126.3 108,15 84.1 471 33.90 
JUN 128.17 123.9 -1,76 73 39.71 123.2 108.76 80.1 506 32.75 
JUL 126.81 128.1 -1.06 3.39 39.57 120.3 110.61 80.6 528 32.04 
AUG 126.54 130.7 awh 2.03 39.48 118.3 113.42 85.0 536 31.71 
SEP 127.44 134.4 71 2.83 39.44 117.4 116.83 92.2 534 31.86 
OCT 128.98 135.0 1,23 45 39.45 117.2 120.62 98.9 521 32.47 
NOV 130. 89 136.5 1.48 114 39.51 117.3 124.87 104.5 501 33.21 
DEC 132.74 136.3 1.41 -.15 39.59 118.0 128.51 107.3 478 33.90 
1981 JAN 134,15 135.2 1.06 -.81 39.71 118.3 131.24 108.0 457 34.28 
FEB 135.11 135.1 eh -.07 39.79 118.4 132.46 106.8 438 34.69 
MAR 135.88 136.7 157 1.18 39.85 118.3 133.27 104.5 424 34.96 
APR 136.55 137.5 49 59 39.94 118.2 133.90 102.0 412 35.20 
MAY 136.78 135.3 16 -1.60 40.03 Lizee 133.98 99.6 403 35.37 
JUN 136.55 134.1 -.17 -. 89 40.10 W704 133.80 95.5 399 35.54 
JUL 136.19 134.9 -.26 .60 40.13 116.2 133.06 90.5 395 35.64 
AUG 135.72 134.2 -.35 - 52 40.12 115.1 132.17 84.9 397 35.49 
SEP 134.78 130.8 - 69 -2.53 40.01 114.0 129.78 79.3 409 35.19 
OCT 133.34 128.2 -1,06 -1,99 39.88 112.6 127.04 73.4 431 34.53 
NOV 131.83 128.3 1,14 08 39.72 111.2 124.88 68.1 458 33.66 
DEC 130.35 127.5 -1.12 -.62 39.53 109.7 123.47 64.5 487 32.80 
1982 JAN 128.88 125.8 -1.13 -1,33 39.16 121.81 62.5 514 31.86 
FEB 127.56 125.5 -1.02 -.24 38.98 119.83 61.5 529 31.14 
MAR 126.54 125.7 - 80 16 38.87 117.50 61.9 544 30.70 
APR 126.04 127.3 - 39 {,07 38.83 115.96 63.3 555 30.40 
MAY 125.98 127.7 - 05 3 38.84 115.11 65.9 566 30.41 


SOURCE: BUSINESS CONDITIONS DIGEST,BUREAU OF ECONOMIC ANALYSIS,U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 
(1) SEE GLOSSARY OF TERMS. 
(2) AVERAGE OF WEEKLY FIGURES, THOUSANDS OF PERSONS. 


TABLE 15 1:48 PM 


JUL 8, 1982 
UNITED STATES LEADING AND COINCIDENT INDICATORS 
FILTERED DATA (1) 
CONTINUED 
CONTRACTS ET tT CHG CT CHG VENDOR COMPOS COMPOSITE PCT CHG 
AND ORDERS MONEY CHANGE SENSITIVE LIQUID PERFORM- COINCIDENT COINCIDENT COMPOSITE COMPOSITE 
FOR PLANT BALANCE IN PRICES ASSETS ANCE INDEX INDEX COINCIDENT COINCIDENT 
& EQUIPMENT (M2) INVENTORIES (2) (3) (4) (4 SERIES) (4 SERIES! INDEX INDEX 


$ 1972 $ 1972 S$. 1972 
(BILLIONS) (BILLIONS) (BILLIONS) 


1979 OCT 14.36 846.5 10.58 2.18 1.04 60 145.25 145.1 =07 14 
NOV 14,37 842.6 <li! 2.20 .99 56 145.15 145.0 =. 07 =, 07 
DEC 14.48 837.9 88 220 «91 52 145.10 145.2 - 03 14 
1980 JAN 14.64 832.6 -3.80 2.28 81 50 145.21 146.1 .07 -62 
FEB 14.58 827.1 =5.13 2.31 .74 47 145.27 145.2 04 = ae 
MAR 14,46 821.5 i Wine) aes .70 45 145.07 143.5 -.14 ca 
APR 14.23 815.2 -12.61 1.97 .70 43 144.33 140.5 a0 -2.09 
MAY 13.83 809.3 -12.64 EE .69 41 143,05 138.0 =, 89 =I 78 
JUN 13.52 804.5 Sees fee 68 38 141.45 136.7 eHet2 -.94 
JUL 13.49 802.5 SIAL A .67 35 139.85 136.5 ON HRS, ake 
AUG 13,47 803.0 -14.20 5 68 33 138.48 136.7 =eSih aul 
SEP 13,50 804.4 - 13.88 . 83 seri 33 137.63 138.1 bit 1,02 
OCT 13.45 805.9 a enes 1.08 15 34 137.41 13957 16 1.16 
NOV 13.56 807.0 =S763 1.40 .78 37 137.74 140.8 .24 PA 
DEC 13.78 806.7 -7.00 1.69 .80 39 138.41 141.3 49 36 
1981 JAN 14.05 805.4 =5. 47 Leo 84 42 139,28 142.0 .63 50 
FEB 14.00 803.5 stir h2 2.18 88 44 140,23 142.5 .68 35 
MAR 13.98 802.3 =§ 03 2.48 .90 47 141,07 142.4 .60 ae! 
APR 14,08 802.7 -4.48 2.69 192 50 141.72 142.2 46 -.14 
MAY 14,10 803.6 =3.28 2.70 AC Ie 51 142.16 142.2 31 .00 
JUN 14.08 804.5 alert] 2,51 “31 52 142.49 142.7 mes 35 
JUL 14.04 804.8 1.37 Zias oe 52 142.70 142.6 ue =, 07 
AUG 14.02 805.0 4.20 1.82 .93 51 142.78 142.4 06 = 18 
SEP 13.96 804.3 6.40 1.36 795 49 142.69 141.7 -.07 -.49 
OcT 13.69 803.3 7.54 -90 .96 47 142,23 URE IY moe -1.41 
NOV 13.60 803.1 7.63 47 95 44 141.47 138.6 SEE] Starnes 
DEC 13.62 803.6 6.35 .10 .94 40 140.37 136.6 athe -1.44 
1982 JAN 1357 805.4 2.86 sale .91 36 138.90 134.2 -1.05 Salaqile 
FEB 13.25 807.7 Psy AS] -.44 .89 34 137.65 136.0 Se 1.34 
MAR 13.01 811.3 =S720 le: 89 33 136,59 135.2 lil ao 
APR 12.90 815.9 -14.31 SU .90 32 135.62 134.0 oN bl an 
MAY 12.64 820.4 Sita el} 32 134,79 133,77; = bit Ce 


SOURCE: BUSINESS CONDITIONS DIGEST, BUREAU OF ECONOMIC ANALYSIS, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 


Cc 
) SEE GLOSSARY OF TERMS. 

) WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX OF CRUDE MATERIALS EXCLUDING FOODS AND FEEDS. 

) COMPREHENSIVE MEASURE OF CHANGES IN WEALTH HELD IN LIQUID FORM BY PRIVATE AND NON-FINANCIAL INVESTORS. 
| PERCENTAGE OF COMPANIES REPORTING SLOWER DELIVERIES. 


R 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 NOT FILTERED. 


( 
( 
( 
( 
( 


Demand and Output 


22-24 


32 


33 


Net National Income and Gross National Product, 
Millions of Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted at 

Annual Rates 

Net National Income and Gross National Product, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
Gross National Expenditure, Millions of Dollars, 
Seasonally Adjusted at Annual Rates 

Gross National Expenditure, Percentage Changes of 
Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

Gross National Expenditure, Millions of 1971 

Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted at Annual Rates 

Gross National Expenditure in 1971 Dollars, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
Real Domestic Product by Industry, Percentage Changes 
of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

Real Manufacturing Shipments, Orders, and 

Unfilled Orders, Millions of 1971 Dollars, 

Seasonally Adjusted 

Real Manufacturing Shipments, Orders, and 

Unfilled Orders, Percentage Changes of Seasonally 
Adjusted 1971 Dollar Values 

Real Manufacturing Inventory Owned, and, Real 
Inventory/Shipment Ratio, Seasonally Adjusted 

Real Manufacturing Inventory Owned by Stage of 
Fabrication, Millions of 1971 Dollars, 

Seasonally Adjusted 

Real Manufacturing Inventory Owned by Stage of 
Fabrication, Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
in Millions of 1971 Dollars 

Capacity Utilization Rates in Manufacturing, 
Seasonally Adjusted 

Value of Building Permits, Percentage Changes of 
Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

Housing Starts, Completions and Mortgage Approvals, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
Retail Sales, Percentage Changes of Seasonally 
Adjusted Figures 


29 


29 


30 


30 


31 


31 


32-33 


33 


34 


34 


35 


35 


36 


36 


37 


37 


27 


JUL 5, 1982 TABLE 16 2:34 PM 


NET NATIONAL INCOME AND GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED AT ANNUAL RATES 


ORPO- DIVIDENDS INTEREST NONF ARM NET INDIREC GROSS 
LABOUR RATION PAID TO & MISC. FARM UNINCOR- INVENTORY NATIONAL TAXES NATIONAL 
INCOME PROFITS NON- INVEST- INCOME PORATED VALUATION INCOME LESS PRODUCT 
BEFORE RESIDENTS MENT BUSINESS ADJUSTMENT AT FACTOR SUBSIDIES AT MARKET 
TAXES INCOME INCOME COST PRICES 
a a a en 
1977 118992 20928 -2094 13147 2831 9113 -3419 161029 23907 208868 
1978 129845 25668 ~2843 15923 3616 9853 -4653 178944 25563 230490 
1979 145213 33941 -3064 19101 3909 10685 -7114 204219 27815 261576 
1980 163786 36456 red be 22164 4005 11669 -7096 229536 29012 291869 
1981 186628 32638 -3740 26951 4473 13290 -7002 255107 37627 331338 
1980 II 160712 35468 -3528 21504 3360 11380 -5760 224828 28128 285660 
Ill 165624 36096 -3112 22464 4232 11696 -7240 231480 28856 294240 
IV 172328 36928 -2772 23240 4744 12392 -7820 240708 30668 305888 
1981 I 177616 37192 -3624 24272 5084 12872 -8100 246996 35300 318704 
I] 184768 35332 -3408 25784 5096 13264 -8984 253728 36864 328704 
III 189528 30468 -4720 29068 3996 13488 -6432 257336 38904 335324 
IV 194600 27560 -3208 28680 3716 13536 -4492 262368 39440 342620 
1982 1 197732 23160 -3644 28640 4132 13580 =3772 261896 40608 344592 
0 NN NAL OME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
JUL 5, 1982 TABLE 17 2:34 PM 


NET NATIONAL INCOME AND GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


CORPO- VIDENDS NTEREST NONF ARM NET INDIREC ROSS 
LABOUR RATION PAID TO & MISC. FARM UNINCOR- INVENTORY NATIONAL TAXES NATIONAL 
INCOME PROFITS NON- INVEST- INCOME PORATED VALUATION INCOME LESS PRODUCT 
BEFORE RESIDENTS MENT BUSINESS ADJUSTMENT AT FACTOR SUBSIDIES AT MARKET 
TAXES INCOME INCOME (1) COST PRICES 
ans eeeseese—e 
1977 10.3 4.7 21.8 17.6 -14.7 8.0 SUE; 8.4 diliens $.3 
1978 oo 22.6 35.8 21.1 PUL oT 8.1 - 1234 Ue 6.9 10.4 
1979 11.8 32.2 7.8 20.0 8.1 8.4 -2461 14.1 8.8 1oae 
1980 12.8 7.4 le 16.0 2a 9.2 18 12.4 4.3 11.6 
1981 HEISE =10)5 20.0 21.6 aa hess ELE 94 Ui lah ZAI Y| 1358 
1980 I] 2a Sia!) 15.4 S =8.8 Wee 1804 fey =) 1.4 
Ill 3.1 1.8 Stiee 4.5 26.0 2.8 - 1480 3.0 2.6 3.0 
IV 4.0 2a =10°9 3.5 1201 6.0 -580 4.0 6.3 4.0 
1981 | 304 atl 30.7 4.4 dine 3.9 -280 2.6 1520 4.2 
II 4.0 (0) -6.0 6.2 na 3.0 -884 27, 4.4 3.1 
III 2.6 Stat! 38.5 West! 2G Nee 2552 1.4 5.5 2.0 
IV eats Eone coz. 0 elie =O 4 1940 2.0 1.4 ane 
1982 1 1.6 -16.0 13.6 SM! Wis? 1 720 Soy! 3.0 6 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


(1) DIFFERENCE FROM PRECEDING PERIOD, ANNUAL RATES 


TABLE 18 2:34 PM 


JUL 5, 1982 
GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED AT ANNUAL RATES 
—THUSTNESS-FIXED_INVESTHENT INVENTORY INVESTMENT — 
PERSONAL GOVERNMENT NON- NATIONAL 
EXPENDI- EXPENDI- RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY BUSINESS FARM EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 
TURE TURE CONST- CONST- AND NON-FARM AND GICC AT MARKET 
RUCTION RUCTION EQUIPMENT (1) PRICES 
sei enemies tc a a ee 
1977 122530 43374 12806 13472 15125 294 37 52548 -57262 208868 
1978 135153 47811 13523 14590 17008 0 436 62985 -67970 2304390 
1979 150521 52301 14144 18127 20986 3523 128 77181 -82807 261576 
1980 168395 58538 13993 22483 24152 - 1360 -463 90944 -93287 291869 
1981 191025 66749 16147 27077 28054 313 538 99468 - 106375 331338 
1980 II 163916 57824 12908 21780 23548 3156 -896 86824 -91908 285660 
III 171376 59576 13576 22768 24420 -5488 -452 92120 -92168 294240 
IV 177580 61184 14948 23936 25204 -5260 -688 97104 -97092 305888 
1981 I 183424 62860 16304 25568 26944 2040 48 95540 - 101648 318704 
II 190168 65132 17664 26448 28692 -460 424 100656 - 108532 328704 
III 193476 68696 16168 27236 27900 2460 1692 100288 -111312 335324 
IV 197032 70308 14452 29056 28680 -2788 =12 101388 - 104008 342620 
1982 1 199956 73268 14380 27952 26652 -6088 372 97340 -97668 344592 
SOURCE. NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) GICC - GRAIN IN COMMERCIAL CHANNELS. 
JUL 5, 1982 TABLE 19 2:34 PM 
GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT INVENTORY INVESTMENT GROSS 
PERSONAL GOVERNMENT NON- NATIONAL 
EXPENDI- EXPENDI- RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY BUSINESS FARM EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 
TURE TURE CONST- CONST- AND NON-F ARM AND GICC AT MARKET 
RUCTION RUCTION EQUIPMENT (Any GD 3) PRICES 


1977 10.5 13.2 <tAE) 11.3 6.9 -755 ~436 15<2 14.6 Sig 
1978 10.3 10.2 5.6 8.3 12.4 -294 399 EIA) 1822 10.4 
1979 11.4 9.4 4.6 282 23.4 3523 -308 220 21568 ikea 
1980 is W3 Sak 24.0 15.1 - 4883 =59)) 17.8 Wa 11.6 
1981 13.4 14.0 15.4 20.4 16.2 1673 1001 9.4 14.0 13555 
1980 II 2.0 4.1 MN 02 ists} oo 1004 - 1080 Ao8, Sank 1.4 
Ill 4.6 3.0 5.2 4.5 3.7 -8644 444 6.1 ye: 3.0 
IV 3.6 Pie 1054) Brat Sie 228 -236 5.4 5.3 4.0 
1981 | 3.3 eae | oa 6.8 6.9 7300 736 hal’ howl 4.2 
I] 3.7 3.6 8,3 3.4 6.5 -2500 376 5.4 6.8 <I, 
i tae age) -8.5 3.0 S206 2920 1268 -.4 2.6 2.0 
IV 1.8 Pa =1056 6.7 2.8 -5248 -1704 Wey -6.6 2m 
1982 I 1.5 4.2 =715 -3.8 =i -3300 384 -4.0 fe) 6 


RT 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) DIFFERENCE FROM PRECEDING PERIOD, ANNUAL RATES. 
(2) GICC - GRAIN IN COMMERCIAL CHANNELS. 


JUL 5, 1982 TABLE 20 3198 PA 


GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE 
MILLIONS OF 1971 DOLLARS 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED AT ANNUAL RATES 


F BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT INVENTORY INVESTMENT GROSS 
PERSONAL GOVERNMENT NON- NATIONAL 


EXPENDI- EXPENDI- RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY BUSINESS FARM EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 
TURE TURE CONST- CONST- AND NON-F ARM AND GICC 
RUCTION RUCTION EQUIPMENT (1) 

SSP SSS a ae 
1977 77416 22392 6152 7647 9515 172 age 28046 ~32844 121762 
1978 79539 22797 6042 7745 9610 112 104 30958 ~34393 126191 
1979 81123 23011 5873 8745 10758 1741 -32 31868 ~36857 129850 
1980 81984 22782 5512 9708 11243 -648 ~154 32447 -36113 130467 
1981 83535 22988 5821 10521 11765 603 158 32979 ~37064 134540 
1980 II 81020 22784 5224 9528 11100 488 ~396 31600 ~36096 129024 
III 82284 22876 5328 $712 11284 ~2528 -220 32624 -35224 129840 

IV 83064 22756 5660 9944 11264 SPM - 148 33716 ~36388 132348 

1981 I 83352 22792 6044 10388 11752 1092 88 31672 -36316 133980 
I] 84288 22764 6340 10456 12184 520 100 34140 ~38004 136132 

III 83356 23096 5788 10452 11548 1440 476 33124 =37972 134628 

IV 83144 23300 5112 10788 11576 -640 =32 32980 -35964 133420 

1982 I 82196 23384 5016 10264 10556 -2220 76 31460 -33072 130700 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1)  GICC - GRAIN IN COMMERCIAL CHANNELS. 


JUL 5, 1982 TABLE 21 2:34 PM 


GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE IN 1971 DOLLARS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT INVENTORY INVESTMENT GROSS 


PERSONAL GOVERNMENT NON- NATIONAL 
EXPENDI- EXPENDI- RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY BUSINESS FARM EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 
TURE TURE CONST- CONST- AND NON-FARM AND GICC 
RUCTION RUCTION EQUIPMENT (1) C12) 


1977 25.9 3.2 =6..3 3.0 A =O -335 6.9 Zs 251 
1978 2.7 unt =e 1.3 10 -60 216 10.4 4.7 3.6 
1979 2.0 9 =2).5 12.9 I tae) 1629 - 136 2.9 fase 250 
1980 al alate) =A! 11.0 4.5 -2389 -122 TES, =2,0 a] 
1981 ihe) ak) 5.6 8.4 4.6 1251 312 1.6 2.6 3,1 
1980 II sont f 3 =10.5 ile =a, 48) Sek -544 a ede el cai 
LUT 1.6 4 2.0 fet) vst? -3016 176 sae -2.4 6 
IV As) als G52 2.4 Site 1256 72 353 tink 1.9 
1981 I .3 2 6.8 4.5 4.3 2364 236 Biel 7) Lor’s 
aT eI = 4.9 a7 tay) Sie 12 ste! 4.6 1.6 
III Sil tke) =O 0 Sane 920 376 =3.0 = = eA 
IV as me ai ie / a2 2 - 2080 -508 Sh =5.3 Se} 
1982 I Sito 4 fea oi) -4.9 =8,.6 - 1580 108 -4.6 AAG =250 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


RC 
(1) DIFFERENCE FROM PRECEDING PERIOD, ANNUAL RATES. 
(2) GICC - GRAIN IN COMMERCIAL CHANNELS. 
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TABLE 22 2:35 PM 


JUL 5, 1982 
GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT IN CONSTANT (1971) PRICES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
GOODS COMMERCIAL 
TOTAL GOODS INDUSTRIES SERVICES COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIES NON- 
TOTAL EXCLUDING INDUSTRIAL INDUSTRIES EXCLUDING INDUSTRIES INDUSTRIES EXCLUDING COMMERCIAL 
AGRICULTURE PRODUCTION AGRICULTURE AGRICULTURE INDUSTRIES 


a 


1977 2.9 2.9 2.6 1.9 1.8 3.5 a2 3,2 1.7 
1978 9 3.5 3.5 2.3 2.6 4.0 3.7 3.9 15 
1979 Say 4.0 5.3 3.5 4.5 3.8 4.3 4.8 “3 
1980 4 3 -2.0 “1.6 -2.0 1.6 .3 af ‘8 
1981 2.5 2.3 11 2.3 1.9 2.6 2.6 2.4 1.9 
1980 II -.6 -.7 -2.5 -2.4 “24 4 “14 -1,2 1.9 
III i 3 0 -.3 -.2 5 = ab is 
IV 1.5 1.5 2.3 9.1 2.4 1.1 1.6 17 8 
1981 I ee to 6 1.9 1.3 9 1.6 1.3 -.2 
1 Pe 1.3 2.8 2.3 2.6 5 1.4 1.4 x 
III “1.1 “1.1 -3.0 -2.6 -2.8 -.2 -1.5 1.5 1.0 
IV -.9 -.9 “4.5 -3.3 -3.6 “8 “141 -1.2 4 
1982 I -1.6 aie -3.0 -3.0 -3.3 -.9 -2.0 -2.1 2 
1981 APR 2 3 0 1 a 3 3 s -.3 
MAY 3 4 1.3 1.0 1.1 1 if 4 a 
JUN 5 5 9 7 8 3 5 .6 a 
JUL “1.1 -1.2 -2.3 -1.9 -2.4 -.5 “1.4 -1.5 9 
AUG -.6 -.6 “1.7 = “1.7 0 -.7 <4 -.2 
SEP -.1 1 “1.5 -1.2 -1.4 5 -4 ue 0 
OCT -.4 -.5 -1.4 -.7 -.7 -.3 -.5 -.6 5 
NOV a a “1.7 -1.2 -1.4 8 a4 .0 0 
DEC -.7 “7 “1.3 “1.6 -1.6 -.2 -.8 -.8 -1 
1982 JAN -1.0 “1.41 -.9 -.9 “1.1 “1.1 -1.2 -1,3 2 
FEB 0 a -.4 -.3 = 2 2 .0 0 an 
MAR -.6 -.6 1.3 “1.4 -1.5 -.2 -.8 -.9 .6 
APR -.7 -.7 -.4 -.7 say 7 -.8 -.8 ks 


SOURCE: GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT BY INDUSTRY, CATALOGUE 61-005, STATISTICS CANADA. 


JUL 5, 1982 TABLE 23 2:35 PM 


GROSS. DOMESTIC PRODUCT IN CONSTANT (1971) PRICES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


CONTINUED 
FISHING MANUFACTURING 
AGRICULTURE FORESTRY AND MINING CONST- 
TRAPPING TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE RUCTION 


1977 3.4 6.0 12.0 3.0 2.0 2.5 1.5 -2.0 
1978 24.5 4.8 11.9 =925 5.0 4.5 5.7 -2.1 
1979 -10.1 1.4 1.2 9.8 4.7 3.4 6.0 1.2 
1980 5.4 -3.7 -7.4 2.1 75 -4.7 -1.4 4.8 
1981 8.4 -4.4 7.4 -5.8 7 2.2 1.2 6.3 
1980 II 2.2 -3.1 -15.0 13 -3.2 EPG =a -2.4 
III -2.6 A 110 2.2 =u2 a hit -.6 
1V ates 4.7 15} =.§ 2.6 3.8 1.3 2.5 
1981 | 11.2 8.2 10.1 ag 1.3 1.2 1.4 3.5 
11 -1.2 -13.0 2 -2.5 38 5.4 1,6 3.4 
III 4 -18.1 1.9 -5.2 #3:4 -5.4 aiid -.5 
IV B 27.4 -9.1 1.8 -5.8 Seng Ci -2.1 
1982 | 8 -10.3 -6.9 1.8 Alt 243 =318 -3.4 
1981 APR =1,5 0 -2.8 3 aA 3 a 13 
MAY 6 -20.0 3 “2.7 13 1.8 ‘5 2.8 
JUN -.6 8.5 -1.8 -2.4 Tee 2.6 0 ul 
JUL a =17.5 4.6 -8.1 “3.9 -3.0 =a st 
AUG oe 278 -1.9 10.0 -3.1 =5 5 <3 “1,1 
SEP Yr 21.2 = 8 -2.1 oi: 254 Sd -2.4 
OCT -.1 13.1 -7.3 -.3 -1.8 =D, -.8 Tew 
NOV 14 7.9 3.4 Ht oe -2.0 -2.1 -.9 
DEC -.9 -9.4 -8.9 ee -1.6 -1.7 -1.4 =eme 
1982 JAN jen -1.9 -8.8 -2.7 -2.0 -2.2 -1.8 =e 
FEB “ts Bic 5? 0 4 e =a 4 
MAR 3 -20.3 10.8 3 -1.4 -2.2 ay" =1,3 
APR ae -3.6 =3,7 -3.4 ee 2.0 -2.8 “2.1 


SOURCE: GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT BY INDUSTRY, CATALOGUE 61-005, STATISTICS CANADA. 


JUL 5, 1982 TABLE 24 2:35 PM 


GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT IN CONSTANT (1971) PRICES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


CONTINUED 
RANS TION, COMMUNICATION AND COMMUNITY, 
ere > CINER DILL eS TRADE FINANCE BUSINESS & PUBLIC 
AN ORS i aes SSCTSDRANCE PERSONAL ADMINIS- 
TOTAL TATION UTILITIES TOTAL WHOLESALE RETAIL REAL ESTATE SERVICES TRATION 
a ec 
1977 5.5 4.1 6.3 1.4 1.4 a 6.0 3.1 ne 
1978 4.3 3.4 4.1 3.4 4.8 2.5 5.2 3.9 2.5 
1979 6.9 6.3 5.8 3.4 4.7 2.5 4.4 3.3 ~.4 
1980 2.4 -.5 2.5 0 Z) -.7 a Fe 1 
1981 3.4 8 3.1 9 -.4 EE 2.9 3.6 1.8 
1980 11 -.5 -1.4 -1.4 “14 -1.0 “1.1 4 1.7 8 
Ill 1.2 -.4 3.1 3 -1.1 2.0 3 4 a 
IV 1.7 ine 2.6 1.6 a 1.2 9 .9 8 
1981 1 .6 1.4 -2.6 1.3 y a 9 .9 -.6 
II 4 5 ao 0 5 -.3 3 9 4 
Ill =1,2 -3.5 Ae: -2.3 -2.7 -2.4 1.0 1.0 1.4 
IV 1.7 Re -.8 -1.9 -3.3 -.9 fe 4 9 
1982 I -.8 -3.1 2.4 -2.8 -3.4 -2.5 -.2 ~.2 4 
1981 APR .0 -.3 -.1 24 1.5 8 -.1 3 -.8 
MAY 5 a 1% -.9 5 -1.9 -.2 ¥ 1.8 
JUN .6 =) ‘a 1 -1.4 8 3 13 5 
JUL -2.8 -3.5 1.6 “141 -1.4 =1,2 3 7 5 
AUG .6 -2.2 -.4 -.7 £ -1.3 6 -.3 -.5 
SEP ai 2.4 4 -1.0 -2.6 .2 5 4 6 
OCT -.4 -.5 2 -14 -.3 -1.5 -.4 3 5 
NOV 6 ae -.4 1.0 -.3 1.8 17 es ad 
DEC 2 4 1.5 1.7 -3.1 ny 4 ah, 4 
1982 JAN -1.0 -4.5 6.8 -2.0 .6 -3.7 -.6 -.2 -.1 
FEB =. 8 -3.6 12 -.4 2 -.7 -.3 a 
MAR -.2 8 -1.8 -2.4 -5.0 -.7 oF 5 al 
APR -1.0 -2.9 2 “144 -2.7 -.1 -1.2 2 .0 
SOURCE: GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT BY INDUSTRY, CATALOGUE 61-005, STATISTICS CANADA. sss 
JUL 5, 1982 TABLE 25 2:35 PM 
REAL MANUFACTURING SHIPMENTS, ORDERS, AND UNFILLED ORDERS 
MILLIONS OF 1971 DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
SHIPMENTS NEW ORDERS UNFILLED ORDERS 
“TOTAL ~—s*é«COURABLE ~—-sNONDURABLE TOTAL. DURABLE NONDURABLE ~~ TOTAL ~ DURABLE ~ NONDURABLE~ 
I 
1977 64108 31865 32243 64856 32560 32296 7297 6439 857 
1978 69971 35168 34803 71299 36340 34959 8624 7611 1013 
1979 72750 36467 36283 73574 37355 36218 9448 8500 948 
1980 69706 34277 35429 69317 33879 35439 9059 8101 958 
1981 70998 35198 35799 70170 34468 35702 8231 7371 860 
1980 11 16922 8173 8749 16474 7763 8711 8997 8113 884 
II] 17245 8472 8773 17317 8526 8791 9068 8168 901 
IV 17782 8805 8978 17773 8738 9035 9059 8101 958 
1981 | 17716 8815 8900 17637 8764 8872 8980 8050 930 
I 18461 9328 9134 18303 9192 9111 8821 7914 907 
III 17826 8863 8963 17717 8765 8952 B712 7816 897 
IV 16995 8192 8803 16513 7747 8766 8231 7371 860 
1982 1 16511 8025 B4B6 15911 7464 8447 7631 6810 821 
1981 APR 6141 3069 3072 6095 3041 3054 8933 8022 911 
MAY 6136 3103 3032 6037 3016 3021 8835 7935 900 
JUN 6185 3156 3029 6171 3135 3036 8821 7914 907 
JUL 6132 3103 3023 6172 3157 3015 8862 7962 899 
AUG 5893 2951 2942 5677 2740 2937 8646 7751 895 
SEP 5801 2803 2998 5868 2868 3000 8712 7816 897 
OCT 5728 2746 2982 5592 2654 2938 B576 7723 853 
NOV 5681 2728 2953 5405 2464 2941 8300 7460 840 
DEC 5586 2718 2868 5517 2629 2888 8231 7371 B60 
1982 JAN 5469 2656 2813 5258 2438 2820 8020 7153 B68 
FEB 5528 2694 2834 5361 2563 2797 7853 7022 830 
MAR 5513 2675 2839 5292 2462 2830 7631 6810 821 
APR 5413 2640 2772 5358 2586 2772 7577 6756 820 


SOURCE: INVENTORIES, SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, CATALOGUE 31-001, STATISTICS CANADA. BASED ON 1970 


SIC, STOCKS ARE MEASURED AT THE END OF THE PERIOD, 1971 DOLLAR VALUES ARE OBTAINED BY DEFLATING AT THE THO DIGIT 
INDUSTRY LEVEL BY THE APPROPRIATE INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES (SEE TECHNICAL NOTE, MARCH 1982). 


TABLE 26 2:35 PM 


JUL 5, 1982 
REAL MANUFACTURING SHIPMENTS, ORDERS, AND UNFILLED ORDERS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 1971 DOLLAR VALUES 
HIPMENTS NER ORDERS 0 
TOTAL SSURAGLE NONDURABLE TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE OTAL DURABL L 
speci een StS ES A A a na 
Pa st 239 6.0 I 3.0 11.4 1204 6.5 
1978 34 10.4 V9 9:9 11.6 8.2 18.2 18.2 18.1 
1979 4.0 3.7 4.3 Sox 2.8 3.6 9.5 THA -6.4 
1880 -4.2 -6.0 -2.4 sec! SRI = 252 -4.1 “A. 1.0 
1981 1.8 200 1.0 1.2 1.7 al =3'.1 -9.0 = Ome 
1 Il -4.7 = Tam =20 =) a 1255 =i) ate! -4.8 =41 
a II] 1.8 Sen 3 5.1 9.8 $s) 8 7 2.0 
IV K I 3.9 2.3 2.6 2.5 2.8 alk =oo 6.3 
1981 I ah: FA! =e 7B st. hate! Sr, -.6 =2519 
II 4.2 5.8 2.6 3.8 4.9 2h =i ea ey! a2 
II! -3.4 =5).0 mt HA, re ey -4.6 =a Sale? =1.2 he 
IV =4.7 =i =e -6.8 = Tie apa Sie Sonn mi Je 
1982 I =2.8 e2,.0 =3.6 as main =3'46 See S70 =45 
1981 APR 1.9 sey! hee} ne/ a) 235 «5 Sie! = 20 
MAY =<) et alas =ck! ae =e) =n malian =Vee 
JUN 8 on = rl! aie ang 5 Sar a5 8 
JUL sit =T.9 ae 710 an Sal 5 6 =o 
AUG asa skle) SVR T/ -8.0 =13.2 =2010 -2.4 or Bey! oh 
SEP Saline =a0) WA 3.4 4.6 aon a8 8 <2 
OCT = Tae =2i.0 Sale -4.7 =e = Ziel = 156 = Ne. =4.9 
NOV Sale ait ee. =3.3 Sil cil Gr Pir 4 -3.4 =e 
DEC = ul -.4 =2,.9 a | 6.7 So a8 ci’: 2.4 
1982 JAN —2yal aN S158 -4.7 = =2iid = 28 -3.0 9 
FEB Hieul 1.4 8 iat! a5) ane =2rul = 1.6 =4.3 
MAR ant. =e au hed -3.9 Tez =27.8 =3..0 Si he 
APR =e aij tee = Dra Uae? 5.0 aor rate ale! =a 


SOURCE: INVENTORIES, SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, CATALOGUE 31-001, STATISTICS CANADA. BASED ON 1970 


SIC, STOCKS ARE MEASURED AT THE END OF THE PERIOD, 1971 DOLLAR VALUES ARE OBTAINED BY DEFLATING AT THE TWO DIGIT 
INDUSTRY LEVEL BY THE APPROPRIATE INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES (SEE TECHNICAL NOTE, MARCH 1982). 


JUL 8), 1982 TABLE 27 2:35 PM 


REAL MANUFACTURING INVENTORY OWNED, AND 
REAL INVENTORY/SHIPMENT RATIO 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


REAL VALUE OF INVENTORY OWNED (1 REAL INVENTORY/SHIPMENT RATIO 
TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABL 


1977 11504 5924 5580 2.14 2.20 2.09 
1978 11650 6191 5458 1.99 2.07 1.91 
1979 12555 6912 5643 2.00 2.17 1.83 
1980 12251 6715 5536 2.16 2.42 1.91 
1981 12963 7216 5747 2.15 2.41 1.90 
1980 II 12690 7013 5678 2.26 2.58 1.95 
II 12463 6905 5559 2.19 2.46 1.93 
IV 12251 6715 5536 2.08 2.31 1.85 
1981 1 12507 6887 5620 2.11 2.32 1.89 
1 12667 7027 5640 2.05 2.24 1.85 
111 12878 7143 5735 2.15 2.41 1.91 
IV 12963 7216 5747 2.29 2.65 1.96 
1982 1 12953 7169 5784 2.36 2.69 2.05 
1981 APR 12567 6934 5632 2.05 2.26 1.83 
MAY 12617 6954 5663 2.06 2.24 1.87 
JUN 12667 7027 5640 2.05 2.23 1.86 
JUL 12679 7028 5652 2.07 2.26 1.87 
AUG 12798 7110 5688 2.17 2.44 1.93 
SEP 12878 7143 5735 2.22 2.55 1.91 
OCT 12967 7236 5731 2.26 2.63 1.92 
NOV 13003 7262 5741 2.29 2.66 1,94 
DEC 12963 7216 5747 2.32 2.65 2.00 
1982 JAN 12977 7206 5771 2.37 2.71 2.05 
FEB 12989 7185 5803 2.35 2.67 2.05 
MAR 12953 7169 5784 2.35 2.68 2.04 
APR 12855 7146 5709 2.37 2.74 2.06 


SOURCE: INVENTORIES, SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES CATALOGUE 31 
’ -001, STATISTICS CANADA. BASED ON 1970 
SIC, STOCKS ARE MEASURED AT THE END OF THE PERIOD, 1971 DOLLAR VALUES ARE OBTAINED BY DEFLATING AT THE TRO DIGIT 


INDUSTRY LEVEL BY THE APPROPRIATE INDUSTRY SELLING 
a4 SOLIONC RE Sasi nites, PRICE INDEXES (SEE TECHNICAL NOTE, MARCH 1982), 


JUL 5, 1982 TABLE 28 2:35 PM 


REAL MANUFACTURING INVENTORY OWNED BY STAGE OF FABRICATION 
MILLIONS OF 1971 DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


7 RAK MATERIALS GOODS IN PROCESS FINISHED GOODS 
AL DURABLE ONDURABL OTAL DURABL NONDURA TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE 


1977 4245 2144 2102 2536 1660 B76 4723 2120 2603 
1978 4403 2306 2097 2682 1793 888 4565 2092 2473 
1979 4751 2537 2214 2966 2103 864 4837 2272 2566 
1980 4648 2455 2192 2936 2089 B48 4667 2171 2496 
1981 4945 2747 2199 3024 2166 859 4993 2304 2689 
1980 II 4768 2538 2230 2961 2110 850 4961 2364 2597 
Ill 4679 2504 2175 2926 2091 836 4858 2310 2548 
IV 4848 2455 2192 2936 2089 848 4667 2171 2496 
1981 I 4796 2613 2183 2958 2105 853 4752 2169 2583 
Il 4832 2648 2184 3061 2197 864 4774 2181 2593 
111 4915 2713 2201 3060 2188 872 4904 2242 2662 
IV 4945 2747 2199 3024 2166 859 4993 2304 2689 
1982 I 4896 2683 2213 3051 2187 864 5006 2299 2706 
1981 APR 4820 2634 2187 3006 2144 863 4740 2157 2583 
MAY 4834 2638 2196 3015 2153 862 4768 2163 2605 
JUN 4832 2648 2184 3061 2197 B64 4774 2181 2593 
JUL 4844 2667 2177 3029 2162 867 4806 2199 2607 
AUG 4921 2720 2202 3038 2177 860 4839 2213 2626 
SEP 4915 2713 2201 3060 2188 872 4904 2242 2662 
OCT 4943 2734 2209 3075 2205 870 4949 2297 2652 
NOV 4963 2769 2194 3055 2190 864 4986 2302 2684 
DEC 4945 2747 2199 3024 2166 859 4993 2304 2689 
1982 JAN 4910 2713 2197 3054 2185 869 5013 2308 2705 
FEB 4932 2705 2226 3055 2171 884 5002 2309 2693 
MAR 4896 2683 2213 3051 2187 864 5006 2299 2706 
APR 4799 2650 2149 3037 2183 854 5018 2312 2706 


RCE: INVENT S, SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, CATALOGUE 31-001, STATISTICS CANADA. BASED ON 197 
SIC, STOCKS ARE MEASURED AT THE END OF THE PERIOD, 1971 DOLLAR VALUES ARE OBTAINED BY DEFLATING AT THE THO 
DIGIT INDUSTRY LEVEL BY THE APPROPRIATE INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES. 


JUL 5, 1982 TABLE 29 2:35 PM 


REAL MANUFACTURING INVENTORY OWNED BY STAGE OF FABRICATION 
CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES IN MILLIONS OF 1971 DOLLARS 


AK MATERIALS GOODS IN PROCESS INISHED GOODS 
OTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE OTAL DURABLE NONDURABL OTAL DURABLE NONDURABL 
ic ee a ee ey 
1977 -70 -13 -58 98 90 8 NA NA NA 
1978 158 162 -4 146 134 12 -158 -28 -130 
1979 348 232 117 285 309 -25 272 179 93 
1980 -104 -82 -21 -30 -14 -16 -170 -101 -69 
1981 298 291 6 88 77 11 325 133 193 
1980 II 24 17 8 14 23 -9 110 58 52 
III -89 -34 -55 -34 -20 -15 -104 -54 -49 
IV -31 -48 17 10 -2 12 -190 -139 -51 
1981 I 149 158 -9 22 16 6 84 -2 87 
1] 36 35 0 103 92 10 22 12 9 
III 82 65 18 -2 -9 8 130 61 69 
IV 31 34 -3 -35 -22 -13 89 62 27 
1982 | -49 -64 14 27 21 5 13 -4 17 
1981 APR 24 21 3 48 39 9 -12 -12 0) 
MAY 13 4 3 9 9 -1 28 6 21 
JUN -2 11 -12 46 44 2 6 18 -12 
JUL 12 18 -6 -32 -36 3 22 18 14 
AUG 7 53 24 9 16 -7 33 14 19 
SEP -7 -7 0 22 11 11 65 29 36 
OcT 28 20 8 15 17 -2 45 55 -10 
NOV 20 36 -16 -21 -15 -5 37 6 32 
DEC -17 -23 5 -30 -25 -5 7 1 6 
1982 JAN -35 -33 -1 30 20 10 20 4 16 
FEB 21 -8 23 1 -14 15 -11 1 -12 
MAR -36 -22 -13 -3 16 -19 4 -10 13 
APR -97 -33 -64 -14 -4 -10 12 13 0 


SOURCE: INVENTORIES, SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS IN MANUFACTURING INDUS RIES, CATALOGUE 31-001, STATISTIcS CANADA. BASED ON 1970 


SIC, STOCKS ARE MEASURED AT THE END OF THE PERIOD, 1971 DOLLAR VALUES ARE OBTAINED BY DEFLATING AT THE TRO 
DIGIT INDUSTRY LEVEL BY THE APPROPRIATE INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES. 


JUL 6, 1982 TABLE 30 2:18 PM 


CAPACITY UTILIZATION RATES IN MANUFACTURING 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


c CAL 
MANUFACTURING 
TOTAL NON-DURABLE DURABLE PAPER AND TRANSPOR- AND 
ALLIED PRIMARY METAL MACHINERY TATION ELECTRICAL CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES METALS FABRICATING EQUIPMENT PRODUCTS PRODUCTS 


a —_—_——————————— 


77 82.4 84.5 80.4 81.1 73.3 78.6 78.2 97.4 74.0 77.3 
1978 84.3 87.3 81.4 91.2 75.4 1379 83.7 96.0 73.9 75.0 
1979 86.2 90.7 81.8 975.0 76.6 82.6 96.0 86.0 80.4 76.1 
1980 80.9 87.2 74.8 94,5 77.8 79.6 89.7 66.7 Dio Tame 
1981 78.9 85.1 Uso 88.6 75.5 79,0 87.4 62.1 78.4 Cink, 
1980 I] 80.3 87.5 73.4 95.6 76.0 79.0 91.6 63.1 76.8 73.9 

1 73,3 85.3 289 aS 76.4 TiO 87.6 64.1 ic 2G 
IV 80.3 86.2 74.6 91,5 79.6 77.4 85.9 67.7 76.0 73.8 
1981 I 80.5 86.6 74.5 92.0 79.0 79.2 92.6 62.0 Uthaad 74,7 
II 82.4 Sine tN ids 92.1 82.4 82.3 88.7 68.1 82.0 1352 
Ill 78.9 85.0 12,9 83.3 76.3 80.4 87.6 64.1 81.0 TZ 
IV ISiers 81.7 65.8 87.2 64.4 74.2 80.7 54.4 73.0 67.7 
1982 | GSo7 tAlicstt 62.0 S2ai 64.9 70.9 79.6 50.7 66.9 64.7 


SOURCE: CAPACITY UTILIZATION RATES, CATALOGUE 31-003, STATISTICS CANADA. 


JUL 6, 1882 TABLE 31 2:18 PM 


VALUE OF BUILDING PERMITS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


NONRESIDENTIAL TOTAL FOR 
TOTAL INSTITU- RESIDENTIAL 55 
TOTAL INDUSTRIAL COMMERCIAL TIONAL AND MUNICI- 
GOVERNMENT PALITIES 


1977 155 GE Cat) =350 14.1 1.4 279 
1978 5.8 15.8 4.1 2828 Wz Sab 5.4 
1979 7.7 14,5 24.9 18.7 Soe) 276) LS : 
1980 Jee 252 45.3 1529 31.3 Seine 10.8 
1981 2ibne ile ci “9.4 21.0 1109 31.4 397 
1980 II a Whe -18.9 Stk Stink -42.4 Seles) = 152 
II] 16.4 Bing ls?) Sno 10.2 28.8 14,5 
IV 22.6 PARE] Si 18.5 il 2 16.4 Wee 
1981 1 oe) -14.0 -34.1 the 6 15.4 Hag: 
I] chee. 8.6 = Sol 19.5 -2.4 oli 19kce 
Ill =3 20 of a6 S80 aie Stn V SLi 
IV Si 14,3 Shee) 21.8 20.6 lev 36.2 
1982 | A Wh, = "ied! he S} seen 2b -29.4 -36.5 
1981 APR 10.3 18.0 “5.4 53.2 OPPS Se 4.9 68.3 
MAY aah Wa | Sit.6 -19.4 = 14.2 So Sey/ = 2 0rr) 
JUN 576 Sie Bre: 16.3 -6.4 2.4 18.4 
JUL <)59) ie] 10,1 ales) 58.7 ag. 18.2 
AUG =1hr2 = 1254 ice} = Ara = sips =1959 -24.8 
SEP -8.4 Oe elas) = hat -18.0 =10 = horn 
OCT =a 4.6 a) 125 7.4 =8:,0 18.2 
NOV 322 40.0 11.8 31.8 86.8 fete) 5977/9 
DEC Gas et) Shi tors Se aeons 7 aT Fond 
1982 JAN 2 Died S05 “Pasa Sr Sra Boge -34.9 -54,8 
FEB -10.5 (E) 28.9 14.5 -47.3 =23..1 20.3 
MAR 9.8 18.9 251 216 89.2 -3.4 10.8 
APR =23;.6 -34.4 EASY -37.6 mile O SA hea 


SOURCE: BUILDING PERMITS, CATALOGUE 64-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


JUL 6, 1982 TABLE 32 2:18 PM 


HOUSING STARTS, COMPLETIONS AND MORTGAGE APPROVALS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


URBAN HOUSING STARTS URBAN URBAN MORTGAGE LOAN APPROVALS NEW 


THOUSANDS HOUSING HOUSING TOTAL NHA CONVEN- HOUSING 
OF STARTS TOTAL SINGLES MULTIPLES UNDER COMPLETIONS TIONAL PRICE 
(1) CONSTR. MILLION DOLLARS INDEX 
a 
1977 198.5 -6.5 -14.2 -1.1 a 15.0 6987 4302 2685 ars 
1978 183.6 -7.5 -1.1 -11.3 -8.2 -3.8 5636 2313 3324 2.5 
1979 151.4 -17.5 -1.0 -28.5 -22.1 -10.1 4346 363 3983 3.7 
1980 125.6 -17.1 -15.8 -18,2 -24.6 -19.8 3287 114 3173 8.0 
1981 144,2 14.8 i ha 22.0 -2.8 -3.4 2818 155 2663 12.0 
1980 II 112.0 -16.4 ati hea -20.3 -8.9 -10.1 657 15 642 252 
III 122.3 S2 ae 5.6 -4.9 -11.0 988 32 956 2.0 
IV 134.0 9.5 19.4 0 21 -2.8 978 64 914 le 
1981 I 143.3 7.0 20.0 -8.0 -7.0 8,3 740 7 733 4.0 
II 176.3 23.0 .0 57.6 10.5 hey 1068 20 1048 4.4 
III 145.0 17.8 -31.0 -5.2 Bing 0 607 46 561 8 
IV 112.0 -22.8 -47.8 -5.4 -6.0 -6.4 403 82 321 -.3 
1982 | 148.0 S21 9.7 40.7 4.7 -9.6 a7 
1981 MAY 173.0 -8.5 “5.5 a ilin2 8.4 -6.5 386 6 380 1.6 
JUN 167.0 -3.5 -5.8 -1.4 3.1 18.5 314 9 305 5 
JUL 149.0 -10.8 -19.8 -2.3 “1.1 -7.8 246 12 234 a 
AUG 141.0 -5.4 -9.2 -2.4 3 -5.6 170 15 155 -.1 
SEP 145.0 2.8 -8.5 11.0 .0 9.7 191 19 172 -.2 
OCT 82.0 -43.4 -37.0 -47.3 -5.3 -11.6 114 21 93 = 
NOV 98.0 19.5 -17.6 45.8 -3.2 -.8 118 27 91 -1 
DEC 156.0 59.2 10.7 78.6 3.9 6.2 171 34 137 4 
1982 JAN 133.0 -14.7 9.7 -20.8 3.4 -22.6 144 0 144 6 
FEB 170.0 278 2.9 36.4 re 14.2 161 1 160 nf 
MAR 141.0 “17.1 -5.7 -20.0 -1.0 8.3 -.1 
APR 116.0 = Via 6.1 -25.0 2.0 -26.0 -.2 
MAY 87.0 -25.0 -8.6 <P aee| -1.6 Pp. I) -.9 
URCE: HOUSING STARTS AND COMPLETIONS, CATALOGUE 64-002, STATISTICS CANADA, AND CANADIAN HOUSING STATISTICS, CMHC. 
(1) SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, ANNUAL RATES, 
JUL 6, 1982 TABLE 33 2:18 PM 
INDICATORS OF PERSONAL EXPENDITURE ON GOODS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
CURRENT DOLLAR (1) 1971 DOLLARS 
NER DURABLE SEMI - NON-DURABLE NEW DURABL SEMI - NON-DURABL 
TOTAL PASSENGER GOODS DURABLE GOODS TOTAL PASSENGER GOODS DURABLE GOODS 
CAR SALES GooDs CAR SALES GOODS 
ee 
1977 8.7 11.9 Baa Yai 9.2 1.9 4.9 3.6 tert 4 
1978 104 9.6 10.6 10.6 aiea7 2.6 5 4.3 6.3 -1.9 
1979 Wie? 14.8 12.4 10.9 11.6 flea 2.4 2.3 9 -.4 
1980 9.6 = | 4.1 of 0 15.0 = e7 SU ise: -6.0 ce bd 5.9 
1981 tae 9.5 14.4 13.0 12.4 2.0 -1.8 WaT 5.2 -3.6 
1880 II ies -10.6 -2.0 2.6 anal -1.9 -13.3 -4.6 -.4 5 
DAL 5.4 15.9 Ray 3.9 4.5 PING, 1203 4.2 2e0 eee: 
IV 3.6 2.0 4.0 33 3.4 9 -.1 2.4 70 -1.7 
1981 | 4.5 3.8 Uk 5.9 2.0 eal a 5.0 3.8 -2.9 
II D9 4 2n2 1.5 2.5 -.3 -2.2 -.3 -.6 -.3 
III & i -2.4 -3.3 5 3.7 -2.0 -4.4 -4.6 -1.2 ast 
IV 137 1.4 ea 6 Daa -.5 -.8 -1.6 m 5 
1982 | -.9 -21.1 -5.0 51) 1.6 -3.3 -21.3 -6.0 -1,7 -1.1 
1981 APR ile, 1.6 1.6 -.3 13 sy Wee 6 -.9 7) 
MAY -.2 -6.8 -2.5 “i 1.3 -1.0 -8,7 aD -.7 is 
JUN 1.5 a0 25 5 4 .6 2.0 1.5 9 -1.0 
JUL -.9 -5.3 -4.9 -.4 1.8 -2.1 -5.6 -4.4 -1.3 6 
AUG 6 3.5 .0 -.1 1.4 0 7 =a -.3 qe 
SEP g 5.5 1.8 Al 6 a2 4.7 6 -.2 -.1 
OCT =i? -22.3 -6.0 ag Wee -2.1 -21.2 -5.6 1 8 
NOV m3 57.7 15.6 2 -1.3 4.0 51.9 11.4 i: -2.2 
DEC -2.0 -26.4 -9.9 6 2.8 -3.3 -26.6 -9.6 3 2.9 
1982 JAN -1.9 -19.2 -4.5 -1.3 -.3 -2.6 -18.3 -3.6 -2.0 -1.8 
FEB 1.8 10.0 350 2.0 1.0 153 9.8 1.8 to ay, 
MAR = 7 -4.7 7 SS Be: -.5 -1.7 -5.3 -1.4 -2.1 ={.7 
APR 1.4 6.2 4 Ar2 vt 8 6.9 6 Wet, 1.0 


SOURCE: RETAIL TRADE, CATALOGUE 63-005, 1974 RETAIL COMMODITY SURVEY, CATALOGUE 63-526, NEW MOTOR VEHICLE SALES, CATALOGUE 


63-007, THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX, CATALOGUE 62-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 

(1) THESE INDICATORS ARE CALCULATED BY THE REWEIGHTING OF RETAIL TRADE BY TYPE OF BUSINESS (CATALOGUE 63-005) TO OBTAIN 
RETAIL TRADE BY COMMODITY. THE WEIGHTS WERE TAKEN FROM THE 1974 RETAIL COMMODITY SURVEY (CATALOGUE 63-526). PASSENGER 
CAR SALES ARE TAKEN FROM NEW MOTOR VEHICLE SALES (CATALOGUE 63-007) AND ARE USED AS AN INDICATOR OF SALES OF CARS TO 
PERSONS. SEASONAL ADJUSTMENT IS DONE BY COMMODITY,TO ape (SEE GLOSSARY) 
FOR MORE INFORMATION REFER TO TECHNICAL NOTE, FEBRUARY 1982. 

(2) THESE DATA ARE THE RESULT OF DEFLATION BY COMMODITY OF THE RETAIL SALES DATA CALCULATED BY THE METHODOLOGY EXPLAINED 
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JUL 5, 1982 TABLE 34 2:45 PM 


LABOUR FORCE SURVEY SUMMARY 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


ales - as TENT . UNEMPLOYMENT RAT 
TO POREST IME PART-TIRE | PATE “TOTAL ~=AGES 15-24 AGES 25. UNEMPLOY- PARTICI- 
(1) eae, (1) (2) WORKERS (1) AND OVER MENT (1) PATION RATE 
een esssnseecconsesioes-neoisnunnsesnannomemeene, 
1977 2.3 1.8 1.0 8.1 1.6 8.1 14.4 5.8 16.9 61.5 
1978 3.7 3.4 2.9 hee 3.0 8.4 14.5 6.1 ie 62.6 
1979 3.0 4.0 3.5 7.6 4.1 7.5 13.0 5.4 -8.0 63.3 
1980 2.8 258 aL, 6.2 3.3 7.5 13.2 5.4 3.5 64.0 
1981 Phi) 2.6 FEI 8) 6.8 De7 7.6 13.3 5.6 3.6 64.7 
1980 I! 3 .0 ms 1.6 3 7.8 13.8 5.6 4.4 63.9 
III 3 6 is 2.6 7 7.6 13.3 5.5 -2.8 63.9 
IV 9 122 8 1.6 12 753 12.7 5.3 -2.9 64.2 
1981 1 ey: tee 1.1 2.4 1.4 rs: 13.0 5.2 1.1 64.7 
1] 5 5 a 1.6 5 hah 1207 5.2 -.2 64.7 
I 3 -.1 -1 5 -.2 7.6 ee, 5.6 5.3 64.7 
IV ip -.7 -1.3 1 -.8 8.4 14.6 6.3 11.4 64.6 
1982 1 -.7 -.9 “1.1 3 -.8 8.6 15.3 6.4 bine 63.9 
1981 MAY 8 ait -.4 2.9 0 ab 12.8 5.2 2.8 64.7 
JUN oe a2 5 -1,9 =f 7.4 12.9 5.4 Py a 64.8 
JUL -.2 -.2 “1 3 -.3 he 127 5.5 = 64.6 
AUG 40) BS a 3 0) Tl (22 5.3 -3.7 64.5 
SEP 8 -.4 -.7 9 -.4 8.2 14.3 6.1 17.0 65.0 
OCT aD -.2 -.5 -1.0 -.3 8.3 14.2 6.2 Ay 64.8 
NOV -.3 -.2 - 3 8 -.3 8.3 14.7 6.1 -.6 64.6 
DEC -.1 -.5 -.8 -.6 -.4 8.6 14.8 6.5 4.4 64.4 
1982 JAN -.6 -.2 -.2 1.0 -1 8.3 15.0 6.0 -4,2 64.0 
FEB -1 -.4 -.4 -.5 -.4 8.6 15.0 6.4 Pai] 63.8 
MAR 4 -.1 .0 -.5 -.2 9.0 15.8 6.7 5.8 64.0 
APR -.1 -.7 -.6 -1 -.7 9.6 16.6 me 6.2 63.9 
MAY 4 -.2 -1 Anat -.2 10.2 17.5 Taf 6.3 64.1 


SOURCE: THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


C 
(1) PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 
(2) END POINT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED (SEE GLOSSARY) BY C.E.A. STAFF. 


JUL 5, 1982 TABLE 35 2:45 PM 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE UNEMPLOYED 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL UNEMPLOYED AVERAGE 
NOT LOOKING DURATION OF 


LOOKING 

TOTAL UN- 1-4 WEEKS 5-13 REEKS 14 WEEKS FUTURE ON ON FUTURE UNEMPLOY- 
EMPLOYMENT AND OVER START LAYOFF LAYOFF JOB MENT 

(1) (WEEKS) 

a ne Te Se 
1977 850 24.4 27.3 33.1 4.0 1.3 6.5 3.5 14.6 
1978 911 23.8 Dyes i 35.2 3.9 ie 5.3 3.4 15.5 
1979 838 25.9 DTC 32.6 4.3 lok: 5.3 3.5 14.8 
1980 867 25.8 27.0 32.1 3.9 1.9 6.2 a2 14.7 
1981 898 25.9 26.1 32.3 4.2 1.8 6.2 3.5 15.2 
1980 II 309 24,3 DDT 36.6 4.7 et: 5.6 4.7 15.6 
Ill 817 De 26.5 29.5 4.1 2.0 5.8 4.3 14.5 
IV 785 27.8 29.4 30.6 3.3 1.8 4.9 Phas 14.7 
1981 1 952 23.5 28.0 33.9 3.7 phy 6.4 2.3 15.1 
I] 865 24,3 22.0 36.1 5.7 1.3 4.7 5.8 16.4 
Il 839 28.3 24,3 29.8 4.6 1.5 6.9 4.0 15.1 
IV 935 27.5 29.6 29.2 2.9 20D 6.9 Tey 14.2 
1982 | 1147 20.8 28.5 34.5 2.9 2.9 8.3 7p | 15.1 
1981 MAY 854 25.1 20.8 Bae 6.3 ies 4.0 6.2 1697 
JUN 855 hy) “el 8202 6.0 1,2 4.2 5.8 15.5 
JUL 835 29.0 25.0 29.1 4.8 1.3 7.4 3.4 14.6 
AUG 790 22.0 26.8 31.5 4.7 1.6 hs 5.9 16.1 
SEP 891 33.9 22.8 28.8 4.3 1.6 5.8 2.8 14.5 
OCT 891 29.9 28.2 29.4 3.1 1.6 5.8 Seo 14.5 
NOV 928 28.0 31.4 28.1 2.9 222 5.9 1.5 14.0 
DEC 987 24.5 29.4 30.2 2.5 987 9.0 1.6 14.1 
1982 JAN 1096 pace 27.6 30.5 2.6 3.0 10.8 1.9 13.8 
FEB 1116 19.1 30.4 35.1 2.9 2.9 7.9 1.8 15.2 
MAR 1228 19.6 27.5 38.0 323 2.7 6.3 2.5 16.3 
APR 1233 18.2 22.5 43.1 3.2 2.6 7.4 3.1 17,2 
MAY 1241 D7 22.4 40.3 3.5 Pk 5.6 3.8 Tat 


SOURCE: THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) THOUSANDS OF PERSONS. 


TABLE 36 2:45 PM 


JUL 5, 1982 
LABOUR FORCE SUMMARY, AGES 15-24 AND 25 AND OVER 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
SE ea ee ena ee er ee 
“[ABOUREMPLOY- UNEMPLOY-. UNEMPLOY- PARTICI- LABOUR EMPLOY - UNEMPLOY- UNEMPLOY-  PARTICI- 
FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION 
(1) (1) (1) RATE RATE (1) (1) (1) RATE RATE 
a GS OO EE EE EE EE 
77 3.0 120 16.6 14.4 63.2 228 2.0 ane 5.8 61.0 
1978 3.3 25) 3.9 14.5 64.4 3.8 3.4 9.9 6.1 62.0 
1979 ay 5.6 -7.1 13.0 66.2 Phau) 3.4 -8.6 5.4 62.3 
1980 1.9 1.6 3.8 1342 67.3 e4 Ele 2.9 5.4 62.9 
1981 4 XE 1.0 Eick! 67.9 3.5 3.4 6.1 5.6 63.6 
1980 II 4 -.5 6.5 13.8 67.4 eS a2 2n6 5.6 62.8 
III -.2 4 -3.8 13.3 67.3 5 6 -1.8 5.5 62.7 
1V AE 1.0 -4.1 12o7 67.5 122 1.3 -1.8 5.3 63.1 
1981 I 9 6 3.2 13.0 68.2 122 1.4 =a 5.2 63.5 
11 -.1 2 -2.5 yoN7 68.2 ny = 1.9 5.2 63.6 
III -1.0 -1.4 fev 13.1 67.8 8 .4 8.4 5.6 63.7 
IV -.7 -2.4 10.6 14.6 67.5 5 -.2 12.0 6.3 63.7 
1982 I -1.8 -2.6 3.0 15.3 66.5 -.2 -.4 1.4 6.4 63.1 
1981 MAY 5 BU} anf 12.8 68.3 2 1 2.5 5.2 63.6 
JUN 2 mal 1.0 12.9 68.5 *3 2 ant 5.4 63.6 
JUL -1.3 -1.0 -3.0 12.7 67.7 aL ) 253 5.5 63.6 
AUG AM) -.2 -4.1 ize2 67.3 # 4 =343 5.3 63.6 
SEP 1.4 -1.0 18.1 14.3 68.3 .6 =e 16.2 Gil 63.9 
OCT -1.1 -1.1 -1.4 14.2 67.6 a2 0) 2.4 6.2 63.9 
NOV -.3 -.8 vad! 14.7 67.5 -.3 -.1 -3.3 6.1 63.6 
DEC -.3 -.5 4 14.8 67.3 .0 -.5 a 6.5 63.5 
1982 JAN -1.2 -1.5 4 15.0 66.6 -.3 2 -7.8 6.0 63.1 
FEB -.5 -.5 -.4 15.0 66.3 .0 -.4 5.5 6.4 63.0 
MAR d -.8 4.9 15.8 66.5 6 2 6.6 6.7 63.2 
APR -.5 -1.5 4,9 16.6 66.2 1 -.4 "32 Meo 63.1 
MAY -.7 -1.8 4.8 17.5 65.8 8 3 7.4 (hey 63.5 


SOURCE: THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


(1) PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 


JUL 5, 1982 TABLE 37 2:45 PM 


LABOUR FORCE SUMMARY, KOMEN, AGES 15-24 AND 25 AND OVER 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


AGES 15-24 AGES 25 AND OVER 
LABOUR EMPLOY- UNEMPLOY- UNEMPLOY- = PARTICI- LABOUR EMPLOY - UNEMPLOY-  UNEMPLOY- ARTICI- 
FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION 
(1) (1) (1) RATE RATE (1) (1) (1) RATE RATE 


1977 “et 5 eae 13.8 57.5 4.8 4.0 16.3 7.4 4204 
1978 347 3.7 4.5 13.9 58.9 70 6.6 12.5 inl 44.0 
1979 4.2 5.5 -4.9 127 61.0 4.2 5.0 -6.2 7.0 44.9 
1980 Phe OF o03 ia 62.6 5.5 6.0 -1.4 6.5 46.2 
1981 4 8 -2.8 atk 63.2 6.1 5.9 8.7 6.7 47.9 
1980 I] 4 -1 an 13.0 62.6 3 0 4.3 6.9 46.0 
II] 1 5 -2.2 12.7 62.7 .6 qa -6.7 6.4 46.0 

IV 1 7 -4.1 i202 62.8 By. AAR -2.3 6.1 46.6 
1981 I 5 4 1.3 12.4 63.3 2.0 1.9 Sey, By? 47.3 
I] 5 1.0 -2.7 11.9 63.7 1.6 1.6 ele 6.2 47.8 

III -1.5 -1.6 -.8 12.0 63.0 1.4 8 9.7 Bar 48.1 

IV - 3 -1.3 7.1 12.9 63.0 oy -.4 Tet 7.4 48.2 
1982 |] =a -1.2 2.9 13.4 62.7 = oD -3.6 72 47.9 
1981 MAY 17 1.6 2.4 12.0 64.1 9 inc 0 6.2 47.9 
JUN meat -.4 -1.2 1129 64.0 4 a 4 6.3 48.0 

JUL -1.7 -1.4 -3.5 11.6 63.1 0 -.1 1.4 6.4 47.9 

AUG -1.0 -.5 -4.8 11.2 62.5 5 5 10 6.4 48.0 

SEP ee -1.0 19.1 13.2 63.3 1.3 op. 17.4 7.4 48.5 

OCT -.9 -.2 -5.3 12.6 62.8 a -.1 1.6 7.5 48.5 

NOV 4 ae 4.5 ERS), 63.1 -.5 -.4 -1.5 7.4 48.2 

DEC -.2 -.1 -1.1 13.0 63.0 -.2 -.4 -1.2 viet 48.0 
1982 JAN -.3 -.6 1.6 far2 62.9 0 8 -10.3 6.6 47.9 
i -.8 -.6 -2.2 13.1 62.5 -.1 ni 8.8 7h 47.7 

Bt 4 -.5 6.0 13.8 62.8 8 a2 8.1 Test 48.0 

a -.5 3.6 14.3 62.9 4 ae) Tal 8.2 48.1 

MAY -1.1 -1.7 2.0 14.7 62.3 Be ay 63 Bez 48.5 


SOURCE: THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


(1) PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 


JUL 5, 1982 TABLE 38 2:45 PM 


LABOUR FORCE SUMMARY, MEN, AGES 15-24 AND 25 AND OVER 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


AGES 15-24 AGES 25 OVER 
ABO MPLOY-  UNEMPLOY- UNEMPLOY- PARTICI- LABOUR MPLOY- -UNEMPLOY-  UNEMPLOY-  PARTICI- 
FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION 
(1) (1) (1) RATE RATE (1) (1) (1) RATE RATE 
, iT a ee 
1977 3.3 1.4 16.1 14.9 68.8 1.8 1.0 18.0 4.9 80.9 
1978 2.8 | 3.9 15.1 69.7 2.1 io7 8.2 5.2 81.0 
1979 3.5 5.6 -9,2 13.3 71.4 1.9 2.6 -11.0 4.5 80.9 
1980 1.3 5.0 13.8 72.0 1.7 1.5 6.8 4.8 80.5 
1981 4 4 3.9 14.2 72.6 2.0 1.9 4.0 4.9 80.3 
1980 II 4 -.9 8.7 14.5 72.1 a rs 1.2 4.7 80.5 
II! -.5 ie 5.1 13.9 71.7 o Ag 2.5 4.9 80.4 
1V 4 Lia -4.2 13.2 72.1 6 x -1.4 4.7 80.5 
1981 I 1.3 az 4.7 13.6 3.3 8 1.0 -4.2 4.5 80.7 
Il -.7 -.4 -2.3 13.4 72.6 x ¥ 9.4 4.6 80.4 
Il -.5 “1.1 3.6 13.9 72.4 4 7 73 4.9 80.2 
IV “1.1 -3.4 13.1 16.0 71.9 4 -.3 12.8 5.5 80.0 
1982 1 -2.8 -3.9 3.0 16.9 70.1 -.4 -.7 5.8 5.9 79.3 
1981 MAY -.4 -1.0 37 13.5 72.4 -.3 -.5 4.7 4.6 80.2 
JUN 6 3 a7) 13.8 72.9 3 2 2.8 4.8 80.3 
JUL -1.0 ace -2.6 13.5 72,2 2 va Ei 4.9 80.3 
AUG -.5 .0 -3.5 13.1 72.0 .0 is 6.1 4.6 80.2 
SEP 1.5 -.9 17.4 15.2 73.1 2 -.5 15.0 5.3 80.2 
OCT 1.2 -1.7 1.6 15.6 72:3 2 a 3.2 5.4 80.2 
NOV -.8 -1.2 1.5 16.0 71.8 1 ot -4,8 5.2 80.0 
DEC -.4 -.8 1.5 16.3 71.5 im -.7 15.8 6.0 79.9 
1982 JAN -2.1 -2.4 -.4 16.6 70.1 -.6 -.2 -5.9 5.7 79.3 
FEB -.2 -.4 %) 16.7 70.1 0 ee 3.0 5.8 79.2 
MAR 2 -1.0 4.1 17.5 70.0 4 a 5.4 6.1 79.4 
APR -1.0 -2.4 a9 18.6 69.4 -.1 -.6 73 6.6 79.4 
MAY -.3 -1.9 6.8 20.0 69.2 5 0 8.2 hed 79.4 
E: THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, STATISTICS CANADA, 
(1) PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 
JUL 5, 1982 TABLE 39 2:45 PM 


EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRY, LABOUR FORCE SURVEY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


GOODS INDUSTRIES SERVICE INDUSTRIES 
T FINANCE, 


PRIMARY RANSPOR- 
TOTAL TOTAL INDUSTRIES MANUFAC- CONSTRUC- TOTAL TATION, TRADE INSURANCE OTHER 
EXCLUDING EXCLUDING EXCLUDING TURING TION COMMUNI CA- AND REAL (1) 
AGRICULTURE AGRICULTURE AGRICULTURE TION ESTATE 
AND OTHER 
UTILITIES 


1977 2.0 -1.0 2.6 Ste7 -.3 CAE: -.6 ant ea 4.3 
1978 3.4 3.0 vile 3.5 -.3 3.6 4.6 3.5 DEB 3.5 
1979 4.1 4.8 5.8 5.9 1.4 3.8 4.8 3.9 ile: 3.8 
1980 3.0 1.4 8.4 ea -3.3 avd 3 1.4 9.9 4.8 
1981 Pit 1.9 6.1 a 4.2 3.0 3 2.5 -2.6 4.7 
1980 II a4 -.8 1.3 -.9 -1.7 5 .8 -.7 <a 5 
II] 8 -.5 -1.8 -.3 -.8 1.4 0 8 9 22 
IV The iG 4.5 .8 -1.5 122 -.9 1.2 -1.4 a7 
1981 I 13 1.9 247 1.0 4.4 .9 4 6 -3.6 1.9 
I] 5 .6 Wg 4 ine: 6 ibeKo) pe 1 6 
III -.2 Wi 1.2 -.3 183 -.3 -1.3 1.0 1.0 -.9 
IV -.6 -2.4 -4,7 -2.8 -.3 a 1.5 -.3 | mee 
1982 | =. 7 -2.9 -5.2 -2.6 -2.9 at Sa) -.6 0 52 
1981 MAY 1 “2 -.9 6 -.8 -.1 -1.1 4 0 .0 
JUN 1 -.3 0 -.7 8 6 2.4 ae 1,4 “9 
JUL -.3 6 BC Re: 1:7 -.8 -3.6 if e. -.8 
AUG 1 .0 Pan sat -.6 xa 1.6 at 0 -.3 
SEP -.2 -.8 -.9 -.8 -.6 -.1 ei -.1 a -.1 
OCT =,3 -1.2 -3.7 -1.0 -.5 0 ino -.1 cr -.4 
NOV -.2 -.3 -1.0 -.5 8 =f 2 -.7 ia -.1 
DEC -.2 -1.8 -1.3 2a 8 + 7, -.1 -.7 9 
1982 JAN -.3 -.5 -1.0 -.2 -1.1 et 6 es 2.0 -.4 
FEB -.2 -1.4 -1.0 -.4 -4.6 0 3 -.2 1.5 -.4 
MAR -.1 -.6 -7.4 =i0 1.6 a4 -.9 aa 5 na 
APR -.6 -1.7 -5.8 -1.1 -1.9 .0 -1.9 =i 1.6 oy 
MAY -.4 -.6 Te? -.5 -1.8 -.3 -1.2 3 -1.9 ay 


SOURCE: THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


BASED ON THE 1970 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
(1) COMMUNITY, BUSINESS, PERSONAL SERVICES AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 
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JUL 5, 1982 TABLE 40 2:49 PM 


ESTIMATES OF EMPLOYEES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


GOODS INDUSTRIES SERVICE INDUSTRIES 


TRANSPORT - NON= 

Sitter ut TRADE ALL rSERVICESN 

TOTAL TOTAL INDUSTRIES MANU- - CONSTRUCT- TOTAL COMM - 

EXCLUDING EXCLUDING EXCLUDING FACTURING TION THON AND COMMERETAL INCLUDING 

AGRICULTURE AGRICULTURE AGRICULTURE ari tttce sUBLEGS 

TRATION 

7 7 1.1 Tl i 2.4 3.4 2.0 9 8.5 2.1 
aie 0 ae ‘2 1.6 =8.5 2.9 1.0 3.8 4.1 2.0 
1979 3.6 4.7 7.4 3.9 6.8 31 2.1 cle 5.8 11 
1980 2.1 =i 8.0 -1.2 -2.2 3.2 2.8 2.6 5.5 2.0 
1981 3.5 2.2 1.8 17 4.3 4.0 8 fee 6.3 2.9 
2 aie 9 -1.8 -3.5 1.0 9 2 1.4 1.2 

an 1 ‘8 a me Se 3.4 9 o) fi 1.2 9 
IV 1.3 1.4 1.7 1.0 3.2 1.3 ‘7 103 1.9 8 

1981 I 1.3 13 is 1.5 11 1.3 oat 1.5 2.8 ‘ 
11 1.0 1.7 1.9 1.5 2.3 'B a4 1.9 ‘4 6 

III ‘0 sick 3,3 a “1,9 7 =1/0 1.0 1.2 a 

IV -.3 =1,8 aa -1.8 =e, 2 1.3 = 17 3 ‘4 

1982 I 7 -2.9 -1.9 23.3 -2.3 2 23 -12 ‘9 ‘0 
1981 MAR 3 4 1.5 2 a 3 2.0 2 -.5 Be 
APR 2 ” ‘4 i5 1.5 0 = 18 5 4 ‘0 

MAY 5 3 ‘0 3 3 5 8 ey a ‘4 

JUN 2 el 13 3 o1e5 2 0 Fi mae 2 

JUL ae 5 =4,7 “60 12 2 -2.9 3 nee a 

AUG a = a8 2.8 ie ae) 0 2.4 a6 ay aa 

SEP 5 2 ‘8 4 -2.4 6 ‘4 ‘9 1.3 | 

OCT ae a4 ‘0 a 1.6 -.2 12 -.9 4 4 

NOV -'2 -16 mi aay ‘4 es a9 =.4 =o x 

DEC eal 228 Sie a 4 2 3 a 2 i. 

1982 JAN -1.0 -2.1 =9.6 ae -4.3 ae Se ae Si a 
FEB 8 4 2.3 228 2.5 0 ‘4 1.3 ‘0 2 

MAR ‘0 a28 1.0 -1.4 5 3 Si ay ‘4 7) 


SOURCE: ESTIMATES OF EMPLOYEES BY PROVINCE AND INDUSTRY, CATALOGUE 72-008. 


BASED ON THE 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
(1) FINANCE, INSURANCE AND REAL ESTATE AND COMMUNITY, BUSINESS AND PERSONAL SERVICES. 


JUL 5, 1982 TABLE 41 2:49 PM 


LARGE FIRM EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRY (1) 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


INDUSTRIAL MANUFACTURING 


COMPOSITE FORESTRY MINING 
(2) TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE 
ea ee ae es eA Pe ee 
1977 1 3.2 3.7 “1.4 -1.8 “14 
1978 1.5 4.4 =3.0 1.0 1.7 ‘5 
1979 2.8 2.3 7.5 3.0 3.9 2.1 
1980 11 -4.0 11.5 a) -3.0 9 
1981 2.4 -8.1 3.5 7 -.2 15 
1980 II -.3 -3.1 3.8 She -2.7 4 
II] ‘0 =7.0 5 aie =.9 -.8 
IV 5 1.0 1.7 ‘4 3 8 
1981 I 6 ‘0 1.8 1.6 1.4 1.8 
11 1.0 = ae 2 1.8 2.7 at 
III a -7.4 22.6 -2.2 -3.8 -.7 
1V a5 1.9 ‘2 -2.7 -3.3 -2.0 
1982 I “4.8 -2.2 4 -2.5 =2.6 -2.4 
1981 MAR 5 2.9 7 7 -, 
APR 3 -4.4 2 | 11 r 
MAY 4 ari -1.3 0 FA 2 
JUN 3 ae 5 ‘6 1.0 al 
JUL 48 -13.2 4 -2.3 49 -.8 
AUG 3 2.6 “3.7 on =e 4 
SEP 3 13.3 1.5 ot ‘8 -.8 
OCT -.4 -.5 4 -1.5 -2,2 —8 
NOV Baa -5.7 .0 -1,2 -1.7 =n 
DEC a “tA 2 -1.0 7 -.9 
1982 JAN -.8 2.1 -1.6 -.6 au6 -.9 
FEB oer 3.7 ‘9 26 -.8 -.3 
MAR ae 3:3 -.4 -1.4 -1,2 =1,.5 


SOURCE: EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CATALOGUE 72-002, STATISTICS CANADA. 


BASED ON 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
SEE GLOSSARY. 


EXCLUDES AGRICULTURE, FISHING AND TRAPPING, EDUCATION 
AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION AND DEFENSE. pete Re SERED SAAN ATOMS, 


(1 
(2 


JUL 5, 1982 TABLE 42 2:49 PM 


LARGE FIRM EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRY (1) 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


CONTINUED 
ANSPOR- en ee eT RAUL COMMUNITY, 
TATION FINANCE BUSINESS 
CONSTRUC- COMMUNICA- INSURANCE & 
TION TION & TOTAL WHOLESALE RETAIL & PERSONAL 
UTILITIES REAL ESTATE SERVICES 
a a a es snenensnpsosesnessevicSsasesesnnanieem esi 
1977 e218 1.0 -1,5 -2.2 =: 5.7 3.0 
1978 -10.1 1.9 2.4 -.4 3.9 2.4 4.3 
1979 =3,5 157 pion 3.0 Sint se 4.0 
1980 -2.8 3.3 1.8 1.5 2.0 1.4 4.6 
1981 5.5 aa 1.9 9 2.4 3.2 6.3 
1980 II -3.6 1.0 ff -.1 1 aT = 
Ill 250 al 5 4 5 3 4 
IV .6 6 .0 al -.4 5 9 
1981 I 4.4 -.4 1.4 ag Thad 8 3.5 
I 8 « 6 5 8 8 12 
Ill .0 -.6 -.2 -.3 =e 1.8 .9 
1V -.5 1.8 -.7 -1.1 -.5 8 1.5 
1982 I =1.0 -.5 -2.4 4 -1.4 
1981 MAR -1.4 1.4 0 4 5 +2 4 
APR 1.6 -.4 2 -.4 4 BD 4 
MAY -.8 5 a4 “if al oy v7 
JUN 3 R2 8 a2 9 af .0 
JUL ‘a <3hl Bey, -.1 -.3 Y 5 
AUG a: 3.2 -.5 -.3 -.4 at -.4 
SEP -.4 #2 -.5 “1.1 -.3 aif 1.4 
OCT -.5 MW -.1 4 -.2 2 5 
NOV 1.5 -.1 -.2 -.8 48 a2 2 
DEC -2.5 at -.1 -.5 -.4 2 me 
1982 JAN 1.5 -.2 -1,9 -2.6 -1.0 of -1.9 
FEB -.1 SP) -.3 -.8 -.5 ef 5 
MAR -3.7 -.6 -.5 -.4 -.4 
OURCE: EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CATALOGUE 72-002, STATISTICS CANADA. 
BASED ON 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
(1) SEE GLOSSARY. 
JUL 5, 1982 TABLE 43 2:49 PM 


WAGES AND SALARIES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


MANUF AC- CONSTRUC- 
TOTAL AGRICULTURE FORESTRY MINING TURING TION 


GOODS INDUSTRIES 


1977 9.1 V7 10.2 13.8 8.4 8.6 
1978 6.6 14.8 10.8 5.2 9.9 -3.3 
1979 12.6 1207 13.2 20.5 13.5 7.0 
1980 10.6 7.5 9.2 25.8 9.9 7.6 
1981 13.3 7.9 2.4 17.6 12.3 1722 
1980 II 7 9.3 feat 7.6 8 -4.0 
III 2.5 -1.7 -5.8 3.5 2.0 5.8 
IV 4.9 Wisi 5.1 5.2 4.3 6.6 
1981 | 3.5 -3.4 3.9 Ae? 3.5 4.2 
Il 4.5 2.8 1.5 4.3 5.0 3.5 
III 4 3.2 -12.9 1.8 -.4 4.1 
IV 24 3.1 13.9 3.4 1.3 2.6 
1982 | mat -3.6 -7.7 5.0 -.7 tat 
1981 MAR 5 -2.9 5.1 .0 Sy ip: 
APR 183 1.8 -3.7 2.5 1.8 -.2 
MAY 2.5 4.0 152 1.0 2.0 4.5 
JUN 2.0 -2.5 2.6 12 2.6 1:20 
JUL -.9 202 -12.5 9 -1.0 2 
AUG -2.5 1:2 -12.5 -1.4 -3.9 200 
SEP 2.4 1.9 20.7 dete) 2.6 0 
OCT 7 -1.0 12.9 172 5 -.3 
NOV 9 2.8 -6.1 Tea APs 3.9 
DEC °2 1.6 -8.1 1.9 8 -1.5 
1982 JAN -.6 -10.4 -4.5 Zieh -1.3 2.0 
FEB a ee 4.2 ee: 6 a 
MAR -.9 188 5.3 9 -1.2 -2.1 


SOURCE: ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME, CATALOGUE 72-005, STATISTICS CANADA. 


BASED ON THE 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
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JUL 5, 1982 TABLE 44 2:49 PM 


WAGES AND SALARIES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


CONTINUED 
SERVICE INDUSTRIES 
ANSPOR- FINANCE, COMMUNITY, UBLIC TOTAL SUPPLE- TOTAL TIME LOST 
TOTAL TATION TRADE INSURANCE & BUSINESS &  ADMINIS- WAGES AND MENTARY LABOUR IN WORK 
STORAGE, REAL ESTATE PERSONAL TRATION AND SALARIES LABOUR INCOME STOPPAGES 
AND COMMU - SERVICES DEFENSE (1) (2) INCOME (3) 


NICATION 
a 


77 10.5 10.7 6.0 13.4 11.6 LER 10.0 13.8 10.3 21Sian 
1978 53 het 9 PAE 10.4 one 8.7 ing CT 616.1 
1979 ipa 12.6 12.4 15',9 e's 8.1 12.0 9.8 Tine 648.8 
1980 14.5 16.3 12.8 Toit 14.6 138 13.1 B29 12.8 747.9 
1981 14.0 12.0 11.5 14.0 15h 15.3 Asie? 16.8 EINE 728.0 
1980 II 308 3.4 Zid 1.6 3.8 2.6 CI 20 aa 706.7 

II] 3.3 2.9 a3 “fn Th Sie 4.2 aha 29 3.0 959.0 
IV 3.6 pa | ane) 4.6 <a 4.5 4.1 4.2 4.1 525.9 
1981 I 2.5 Zid Zio 3.4 2.4 1.8 2.8 Toil 3.0 584.0 
II 3.8 Boe) 2.6 2.8 4.4 4.2 4.0 4.0 4.0 482.4 
III aie ery) ae. 3.5 4.9 5.8 a6 2.4 ane 1382.8 
IV 3.0 6.9 Thee lad Zur 2.0 yA h 2.8 P22) 462.8 
1982 | 2n0 “9 15 3.2 2.8 ar 1.6 eo 1.6 
1981 MAR of 1.0 6 ig Wi 3 6 mel 6 774.9 
APR 1.8 Phe 1.0 1.3 200 how ti6 Jou 1.6 561.1 
MAY 1.4 a8 als 1.4 Vak| aed Tew Ue Tad 462.6 
JUN 13 ml 1.3 8 1.8 aan 1.6 1.5 1.6 423.5 
JUL 8 Sana Ins yam 8 So ze .0 ars 1764.1 
AUG A) Bind, -.4 So ay a SE -.4 Gat Wises 
SEP 3.6 4.4 4 Wor 5.6 hese oY: 3.4 ue 671.1 
OcT Sa 2.0 att = a6 Se =? Shit Sie cet 651.0 
NOV A) Wey ats Tet at! 8 of ot! “) 545.3 
DEC 1.0 RA 1 Sa: Tent ok 6 stl 8 “tf 192.1 
1982 JAN no rath re Vist 2.0 =o 4 we 4 Site 
FEB 4 Ind 8 at) Sih 8) Zn 5 oe) at) 
MAR 1.0 Uns =. = 6 Links) 4 4 4 


SOURCE: ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME, CATALOGUE 72-005, STATISTICS CANADA. 
BASED ON THE 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
) EXCLUDES MILITARY PAY AND ALLOWANCES. 
) INCLUDES FISHING AND TRAPPING. 
) 


( 
( 
( THOUSANDS OF PERSON-DAYS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED. 


wn 


JUL 5, 1982 TABLE 45 2:49 PM 


AVERAGE WEEKLY HOURS BY INDUSTRY 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


MANUFACTURING CONSTRUCTION 
MINING TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE TOTAL BUILDING NGINEERING 


1977 40.6 38.7 39.5 37.8 38.7 37.0 41.6 
1978 40.5 38.8 39.6 37.9 39.0 a7 4204 
1979 41.1 38.8 39.5 38.0 39.4 37.9 42.6 
1880 40.8 38.5 39.0 37.8 39.0 37.6 41.9 
1981 40.4 38.5 39.3 37.8 38.9 37.6 41.9 
1980 I] aaat 38.4 39.1 37.8 38.7 a7 41.8 
II] 40.6 38.3 39.0 B77 38.9 37.6 41.8 
IV 40.4 38.6 39.4 37.9 39.3 37.9 42.0 
1981 | 40.6 38.7 39.4 38.0 39.3 37.9 42.2 
11 40.6 38.9 39.7 38.0 38.6 37.3 41.6 
Il 40.4 38.5 39.4 37.6 38.9 37.6 AZaI 
IV 40.0 38.0 38.6 37.5 38.9 37.5 41.7 
1982 | 40.3 38.1 38.7 37.4 38.5 37.2 41.3 
1981 MAR 40.4 38.6 39.3 Se 39.0 37, 41.7 
APR 40.7 38.8 39.7 37.9 37.9 — 41.4 
MAY 40.7 39.0 39.8 38.1 38.9 370% 41.7 
JUN 40.3 38.9 39.7 38.0 38.9 37.6 41.8 
JUL 40.1 38.9 39.9 RAY) 38.8 37.5 41.3 
AUG 40.5 38.4 39.4 37.5 39.1 37.7 43.2 
SEP 40.6 38.1 38.8 37.5 38.9 37.6 41.7 
OCT 40.4 38.5 39.2 37.8 38.0 37.4 40.0 
NOV 40.2 38.0 38.5 37.6 39.1 37 47 41.8 
DEC 39.4 37.6 38.2 37,2 39.5 37.4 43.4 
1982 JAN 40.0 38.2 33.0 37.5 38.5 37.2 41.2 
FEB 40.2 38.2 38.7 37.5 38.6 Shee 41.2 
MAR 40.6 37.9 38.4 37.2 38.5 37.2 41.3 


SOURCE: EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CATALOGUE 72-002, STATISTICS CANADA. 


BASED ON 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 


JUL 5, 1982 TABLE 46 2:49 PM 


AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


INDUSTRIAL FORESTRY MINING MANU- CONS- TRANS- WHOLESALE RETAIL FINANCE BUSINESS & 
COMPOSITE FACTURING TRUCTION PORTATION TRADE TRADE PERSONAL 
SERVICES 
aL Le Le LL La cca as 
1977 9.8 8.7 9.8 10.6 Wied 11.4 9.8 7.6 7.8 7.0 
1978 6.2 4.4 8.1 7.4 5.4 7.6 6.7 5.4 8.2 5.1 
1979 8.6 pOot 11.4 8.9 8.4 a0 ano iat 9.5 7.3 
1980 8.8 12.2 nba 9.7 9.3 11.3 10.4 7.6 1t.S 3.0 
1981 i2.4 11.8 14.0 12. 12.9 12.6 We 8.8 16.5 11.5 
1980 II 2.9 1.0 3.0 PEM) oe Sua 3.1 2.9 2.6 3.4 
III 2.6 3.6 2.4 2.8 3.7 Zu2 2u0 2.3 2.9 2.6 
IV afie! 2.8 Qa 3.3 4.1 2.8 3.0 Zn 4.2 2.5 
1981 I 3.4 3.9 4.3 3.2 Zen 3.7 2.9 3.0 733 2.9 
II 3.2 Vat 3.3 3.0 3.0 Zak 2.0 1.8 anu YAH 
Ill 1-9 1.5 3.7 PASE: 3.8 ye) 2.6 2.1 ye 259 
IV 3.0 550 3.0 3.1 2.6 4.3 3.0 13 A 2.4 
1982 I 250 PU 4.2 3.3 ae 1.8 3.7 3.9 
1981 MAR ai 2.6 neh na 0 =i! eat 6 =12 0 
APR +3 art 1.6 Iz = 8 5 / 1.3 12 
MAY eo ui Un? 1.3 4.8 1.9 es 3 1.3 Vat 
JUN =..6 2.0 4 a, ev) 4 8 4 Hi) 9 
JUL .0 <23;0 1.3 4 a0 ow ‘oS RE: et ital 
AUG lay 2.1 liad at 3.8 3.4 se 4 0 1.0 
SEP 9 2.8 Te 8 8 1.5 dive 5 ~3 a! 
ocT 1.0 Zo 5) 1S: -.4 1.6 oo 8 a “oe 
NOV “9 =1.3 1.3 aif 2.6 aL} %:) ao 9 ioe 
DEC 6 lew eae 8 a 8 5b -.4 a s 
1982 JAN 15s thas zn) a6 S53 .3 138 6 2a8 2.8 
FEB UR SH? 1.4 1.6 eh oS) ule! a2 2 9 
MAR Set] a 14 a0 4s! 2174 saleoe sl 
Ss : EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CATALOGUE 72-002, STATISTICS CANADA. 
JUL 5, 1982 TABLE 47 2:49 PM 
WAGE SETTLEMENTS 
AVERAGE ANNUAL INCREASE TO BASE RATE OVER THE LIFE OF THE CONTRACT MPLOY 
ALL AGREEMENTS WHITH COLA CLAUSE WITHOUT COLA CLAUSE COVERED BY 
ALL COMMERCIAL NON- ALL COMMERCIAL NON- ALL COMMERCIAL NON- NEW 
INDUSTRIES COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIES COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIES COMMERCIAL SETTLEMENTS 
(2) (2) (2) 
i 
1977 7.6 7.4 7.6 6.5 6.0 Bud ine ie Yirats 260603 
1978 7.0 ine 6.7 Bi 5.8 Wine tee: 7.8 6.7 326761 
1979 8.2 8.1 8.3 7.4 th Jas 8.8 9.4 8.3 280741 
1980 10.3 9.8 10.6 8.8 8.2 9.6 11.0 Ugo: 10.8 302953 
1981 233 11.4 13,53 9.6 See! 10.2 13.6 13..9 1355 222315 
1980 II 10.3 ont 10.9 3.0 8.1 10.1 er’: 10.9 Wa 326610 
III ii iS 10.9 9.4 2.0 10.2 hives 12.0 it 233240 
Iv 10.8 10.1 11.4 8.0 7.6 9.1 ine 11.6 Glows 248040 
1981 1 1233 11.6 13.0 8.7 8.3 Wz 1337 14.5 EBL, 172845 
II 12.0 10.8 12.4 9.4 8.8 10.8 12.6 1287 PARES 310575 
Ill M22 aie 13.9 1035 10.6 6.6 14.3 14.4 14.3 229900 
IV ae ible (els) 9.8 9.7 12,1 14.0 W330 14.0 175940 
1982 | 11.2 SZ. 12.4 8.5 8.5 8.8 1237 13,1 12.6 221250 


SOURCE: LABOUR DATA - WAGE DEVELOPMENTS, LABOUR CANADA. BASED ON NEW SETTLEMENTS COVERING COLLECTIVE BARGAINING UNITS 
OF 500 OR MORE EMPLOYEES, CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY EXCLUDED. 


(1) INCREASES EXPRESSED IN COMPOUND TERMS. 
(2) INCLUDES HIGHKAY AND BRIDGE MAINTENANCE, WATER SYSTEMS AND OTHER UTILITIES, HOSPITALS, WELFARE ORGANIZATIONS, 


RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATIONS, PRIVATE HOUSEHOLDS, EDUCATION AND RELATED SERVICES, PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION AND 
DEFENCE. COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIES CONSIST OF ALL INDUSTRIES EXCEPT THE NON-COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIES. 
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Consumer Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Percentage 
Changes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Consumer Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Ratio of Selected 
Components to All Items Index, Not Seasonally Adjusted 
Consumer Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Percentage 
Changes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Consumer Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Ratio of Selected 
Components to All Items Index, Not Seasonally Adjusted 
National Accounts Implicit Price Indexes, 1971 =100, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
National Accounts Implicit Price Indexes, 1971 =100, 
Ratio of Selected Components to GNE Index, 
Seasonally Adjusted 

National Accounts Implicit Price Indexes, 1971 =100, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
National Accounts Implicit Price Indexes, 1971 =100, 
Ratio of Selected Components to GNE Index, 
Seasonally Adjusted 

Industry Selling Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Percentage 
Changes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Industry Selling Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Ratio of 
Selected Components to Manufacturing Index, 

Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Industry Selling Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Percentage 
Changes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Industry Selling Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Ratio of 
Selected Components to Manufacturing Index, 

Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Unit Labour Cost by Industry, Percentage Changes 

of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

Export and Import Prices, Percentage Changes 

in Paasche Indexes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 
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bees 5, 1982 TABLE 48 2:39 PM 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
| PERCENTAGE CHANGES, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


i ALT FOOD HOUSING CLOTHING TRANS - HEALTH RECREATION TOBACCO ENERGY 
ITEMS PORTATION & EDUCATION 


& ALCOHOL 

A aS a Sec 
1977 8.0 8.4 9.4 6.8 7.0 7.4 4.8 7.1 12.2 
1978 9.0 15.5 7.5 3.8 5.8 7.2 3.9 8.1 9.3 
1979 9.1 13.2 7.0 9.2 9.7 9.0 6.9 ae 9.8 
1980 10.1 10.7 8.2 11.8 2:0 10.0 9.5 11.2 16.0 
1981 12.5 11.4 12.4 74 18.4 10.9 10.1 12.9 30.1 
1980 11 28 28 2.0 at 3,2 2.8 a 4.7 3.1 
Ill 2.8 4.2 a3 1.3 2.8 2.8 2.6 3.0 2.5 
IV 2.8 3.1 2.6 a4 4.2 2.0 2.3 2.0 8.5 
1981 I 3:9 30 ant 1.3 5.8 we] 2.7 1.4 9.6 
11 9:1 7.3 3.8 1.8 4.4 3.7 2.2 4.4 6.6 
III 3.0 2.5 3.5 ‘3 3.5 a4 2.0 4.4 6.4 
IV 2.5 -.6 3.4 2.0 4.1 537 2.6 4.9 4.3 
1982 1 2.5 1.9 3.0 4 acy aE 1.2 2.3 5.0 
1981 MAY 9 -.5 4 ky 1.6 153 1.8 2.8 2.2 
JUN 1.5 1.8 1.4 i) 2.3 3 5 2.5 4.9 
JUL 9 1.3 1.1 -.3 ‘6 a .6 9 9 
AUG | a 1.4 ee 3 17 .6 1.0 5 
SEP y, -.2 1.0 9 1.8 2 2 .6 3:4 
OCT 1.0 -1 1.9 7 4 2 1.8 oof 1.0 
NOV 9 -.2 4 7 2.5 ee a) 2.6 -.1 
DEC 4 -.8 a -.4 2.0 “3 & 4 2.9 
1982 JAN 7 1.0 3 “1.6 a, 4 -1 5 1.0 
FEB 1,2 2.0 9 2.4 .3 1.3 3 9 a 
MAR 1.3 8 1.6 ang 1.8 283 4 a 5.4 
APR 5 .6 .6 a 9 5 5 3 4 
MAY 1.4 72 8 5 1.4 1.4 1.5 er 1.2 


SOURCE: THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX, CATALOGUE 62-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


JUL 5, 1982 TABLE 49 2:39 PM 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO ALL ITEMS INDEX, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


yt) HOUSING CLOTHING RANS- HEALTH RECREATION OBACCO NERGY 
PORTATION & EDUCATION & ALCOHOL 


1877 112.0 100.7 87.7 95.4 96.4 88.7 89.4 118.0 
1978 118.7 99.4 83.6 92.6 3479 84.6 88.8 118.4 
1979 123.41 97.4 83.6 23 94.8 82.9 87.2 kay, 
1980 tao 95.6 84.8 9553 94.6 82.4 88.0 125.4 
1981 122.6 S555 80.8 100.3 93.3 80.6 88.3 144.9 
1980 II 122.8 Soin 85.9 Ey 94.9 82.6 88.5 124.0 
III 124.5 95.2 84,5 Boe 94.8 82.4 88.6 A235 
IV 124.8 3551 84.0 S63 94.0 82.0 87.9 130.4 
1981 I 124.5 $5.0 82.4 98.7 93.5 81.5 86.3 138.4 
II 123.6 95.1 8173 $9.9 94.0 80.8 87.4 143.0 
Il] 123.0 95.6 80.0 100.4 93.2 80.1 88.6 147.8 
IV 119.4 96.5 79.6 102.0 92.5 80.2 90,7 150.4 
1982 | jp olaey 97.0 78.0 103,2 SZ, 79.1 90.5 154.0 
1981 MAY 122.9 95.2 81,3 S90) 94.5 poh igee) Bia 142.0 
JUN 123.2 95.1 80.7 100.6 SEIS) 80.5 88.5 146.7 
JUL 123.8 95.3 EDR 100.3 S32 80.3 88.5 146.8 
AUG 123.3 95.6 80,0 100.0 Ss05 80.2 88.8 146.6 
SEP 122.1 95.9 80.2 101.0 93.0 79.7 88.7 150.0 
OCT 120.7 96.7 7359 100.4 9202 80.4 Boe 150.1 
NOV 119.5 96.3 oe 102.0 92.7 80.2 91,53 148.7 
DEC 118.0 96.5 Ine 103.6 92.6 Dono Biz 152.4 
1982 JAN uly see a754 77.4 103.6 92.4 79,3 Oils 152.9 
FEB 119;,.2 96.8 78.3 102.7 $2.5 79.4 90.8 151.5 
MAR 118.7 97.1 78.3 103.3 93.4 78.7 89.7 15766 
APR 118.8 Sian 78.0 103.7 a4 78.7 89.4 187.5 
MAY sp Ray | 96.5 Tea 103.7 93.4 78,8 90.6 157.2 


SOURCE: THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX, CATALOGUE 62-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


JUL 5, 1982 TABLE 50 2:39 PM 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


ALL GOODS SERVICES TOTAL TOTAL 
ITEMS TOTAL DURABLES SEMI - NON- EXCLUDING EXCLUDING 


DURABLES DURABLES FOOD ENERGY 
nnn LL 


77 8.0 7.4 Dat 6.5 8.1 9.0 ce 7.6 
1978 3.0 10.1 5.8 3.9 12.4 6.8 6.4 8.9 
1979 Sal 10.6 9.6 a7! alee 7.0 as Jian 
1980 10.1 11.4 10.9 Cs 12,2 Biz 10.0 9.8 
1981 12.5 tea 9.4 8.1 15.9 USE 1276 11.0 
1980 II 2ic8 3.2 Saul Alek 3.3 aur Yaa Zur 

II] ne 3,1 2.5 1.8 3.8 2.4 2.4 269 
IV 2.8 3.4 Ziad 2rz 4.2 2a 2G 2.4 
1981 I 3.2 3.4 Zit is 4.4 che, 358 ZGE 
Il ZS 1) 34 2.4 Paste 3.6 3.0 3.4 2.8 
III a0 3,0 210 1.4 “t/ Sh) <ioa 2.6 
IV 250 Wen 2.6 22 1.3 sols 3.4 ue 
1982 1 265 1,9 4 6 2.8 3.4 Zeit 202 
1981 MAY 9 a 2.0 .0 vil a Uc 8 
JUN 1.5 1,8 4 8 2.6 1.2 1.5 Tez 
JUL be «9 6 aval wl AS ah AL, 
AUG rive at a3 e9) “13 eae oe / 
SEP nil AY a5 8 aL Bo ne 5 
OCT 1.0 5 5g) a) 5 Alina) led} 1.0 
NOV 9 8 2,5 8 1 1.0 te ao 
DEC 4 Aes 4 its 4 oS 8 ie: 
1982 JAN aie 3H att Sb 1.0 1.4 6 6 
FEB ind 1.3 =| 228 AS Weal! 9 Ws 
MAR ae! Wag a 1.4 2.0 9 1.4 8 
APR oo 4 il! 6 5 8 <o 6 
MAY 1.4 nit 1.3 4 208 8 Sa 1.4 


SOURCE: THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX, CATALOGUE 62-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


JUL 5, 1982 TABLE 51 2:39 PM 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO ALL ITEMS INDEX, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


GOODS TOTAL TOTAL 
TOTAL DURABLES SEMI= NON- SERVICES EXCLUDING EXCLUDING 

GOODS DURABLES DURABLES FOOD ENERGY 
eee elle 

1977 SEI GE 81.9 86.0 107.6 101.5 95.8 98.7 

1978 100.6 79.6 82.1 Vb ke) 99/5 93.6 98.7 

1979 101.9 (AEG) WG a 11304 S736 o2i 98.6 

1980 103.1 80.4 81.3 Webs 1 LEG) 92.4 98.2 

1981 103.7 78.3 78.2 118.7 95.0 92.6 $7.0 

1980 II 103.0 80.8 81.9 114.4 96.1 92.6 98.3 

II] 103.2 80.5 81 115.4 S57, 9252 98.3 

IV 103.8 (CIB) 80.6 116.9 95.0 922 Sim 

1981 | 103.9 79.0 ii? 118.2 94.8 S2e2 97.4 

I] 103.39 78.5 (ASI 118.8 94.7 92.4 Sito 

IT! 103.9 77.8 CE 119.6 94.7 92.6 96.8 

IV 103.2 17.3 UES 118.3 95.8 93.4 96.6 

1982 | 102.5 76.2 75.8 118.6 96.6 REI 96.3 

1981 MAY 103.8 om 78.6 118,3 94.8 92.6 Sia 

JUN 104.4 78.2 78.1 TS 94.5 92:75 96.8 

JUL 104.1 78.0 es EIS 94,5 92.4 96.8 

AUG 103.9 lied. 77.6 AS 94.8 3250 96.8 

SEP 103.8 77.6 77.6 TIS. S 94.9 S278 96.6 

OCT 103.3 77.0 ees 119,0 9575 93,1 96.6 

NOV 103.2 78.3 77.4 WE SA S57 93.4 96.7 

DEC 102.9 78.2 76.9 117.8 96.1 93.7 96.5 

1982 JAN 102.4 teat thay 118.41 96.8 93.6 96.4 

FEB 102.5 76.2 76.0 118.4 96.7 93.4 96.5 

MAR 102.7 L353 76.1 Ligne 96.4 Saino 96.1 

APR 102.5 74.9 76.2 aS 2 96.7 S33 96.1 

MAY 102.9 74.8 75.4 120.3 96.2 S33 $6.1 


SOURCE: THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX, CATALOGUE 62-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


JUL 5, 1982 TABLE 52 2:39 PM 


NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES, 1971 © 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


ROS PERSONAL EXPENDITURE GOVERNMENT 
NATIONAL OTAL DURABLE SEMI -DUR- NON-DUR= SERVICES EXPENDITURE 
EXPENDITURE GOODS ABLE GOODS ABLE GOODS 
Tc 
1977 ws 4 7.5 4.9 6.1 8.9 7 9.6 
1978 6.5 7,3 5.1 4.5 10.4 ti 8.3 
1979 10.3 9.2 a3 10.9 10.2 8.5 8.4 
1980 11.0 10.7 8.6 11.2 12.3 9.7 13.1 
1981 10.1 11.4 8.9 ns 14,7 10.9 13.0 
1980 II a 2.7 2:8 0.3 2.6 2.4 Pe 
III 2.3 3.0 2.9 2.2 4.2 2.6 2.6 
IV 2.0 2.6 1.2 Pa 4.6 a5 3.3 
1981 1 2.9 2.9 2A 1.6 3.2 3.6 25 
II 1.5 2.5 2.1 9:5 2.2 5,3 a2 
III ori 2.9 2.7 1.5 3.8 1.9 3.9 
IV a4 204 an 1.5 1.6 2.6 1.5 
1982 | 207 a7 9 1.0 3.4 2.6 3.8 


URCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
JUL 5, 1982 TABLE 53 2:39 PM 


NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO GNE INDEX, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


ERSONAL EXPENDITURE GOVERNMEN 
TOTAL DURABLE SEMI -DUR- NON-DUR- SERVICES EXPENDITURE 


Goops ABLE GOODS ABLE GOODS 
— anne pe ee 
1977 92/53 AIAG) 83.2 98.2 96.5 WiZes 
1978 93.0 78.8 81.6 101.9 97.0 114.8 
1979 92.1 77.4 251 101.9 S575 Ndeee 
1880 91.8 Peps 1 82.2 102,9 94.3 114.9 
1981 $2.8 74.9 80.3 107.2 S570 117.8 
1980 IJ 91.4 75.6 82.2 101,3 94.1 114.6 
III 91.9 76.0 82.1 103.1 94.3 114.9 
IV 92.5 Tino Biles 105.8 94.5 116.4 
1981 I 9275 74.9 80.8 106.0 San 17559 
II 93.4 Tome 81.4 107.7 95.9 118.5 
III S82 IAAL) 80.1 108.4 94.7 119.4 
IV SPAS 74.3 78.9 106.8 94.3 ire 
1982 | a203 73.0 77.6 107.5 94.2 118.8 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


JUL 5, 1982 TABLE 54 2:39 PM 


NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES, 1971 * 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


N FIXED INVESTMENT EXPORTS IMPORTS — 
RES] ENT ER TOTAL MERCHANDISE TOTAL MERCHANDISE 


OTAL RESIDENTIAL NON- MACHINERY 
CONSTRUC- RESIDENTIAL & EQUIPMENT 
TION CONSTRUC- 
TION 


77 8.4 10.3 a) 7.4 7.8 Tt Zed 12.2 
1978 8.5 aa 10 Al 8.5 8.8 13.1 13.4 
1979 8.8 7.6 93.8 10.3 hel 22 1308 14.3 
1980 Sn 5.4 11,9 10,2 1S 16.7 15.0 16.7 
1981 FORT 9.4 TW 11.0 UA 6.5 Hite 10.8 
1980 II 1.6 ae 2.8 2.5 She =7.0 Ms yh 

ITI 2.4 he ZAK) 2.0 2.8 2.3 2.8 3.5 

IV 3.3 3.6 Heath 3.4 2.0 Liles ick 1.2 
1981 I 2.4 Zia yey | 2.5 4.8 5.1 4.9 Sea 

I] 2.9 3.3 2.8 Zu 2d SEI, 250 aot 

IT] Cee 3 3.0 2.6 easel 2.8 2.6 2.4 

lV 2.4 War =e) 2.6 1.8 1.4 ili =2ta 
1982 | 1.6 1.4 pal iets sith cal 21 2.4 
SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
JUL 5, 1982 TABLE 55 2:39 PM 

NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO GNE INDEX, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT EXPORTS IMPORTS 
TOTAL RESIDENTIAL NON- MACHINERY TOTAL MERCHANDISE TOTAL MERCHANDISE 
CONSTRUC- RESIDENTIAL & EQUIPMENT 
TION CONSTRUC- 
TION 

1977 TdO38 130.0 109.9 99\.3 ltGins Yee, 108.9 110.5 
1978 112.4 130.5 109.8 103.1 118.5 120.0 115.0 117.0 
13979 114.8 Vite Til3y.3 106.7 13253 136.4 ano 125.6 
1980 ee 126.0 114.9 106.7 139.2 144.5 128.3 133.0 
1981 113.4 124.1 115.0 106.6 134.9 138.6 128.3 13257 
1980 II Tlsi2 124.2 114.9 106.6 138.1 143.7 12%29 132.2 

III 2a 124.4 114.5 105.7 137.9 142.9 127.8 133.0 

IV 113.8 126.0 114.8 106.8 137.4 141.9 Ue oe! 1317.5 
1981 | 113.3 125 114.1 106.4 1399 145.0 129.78 134.7 

sg Tiago 125.8 114.2 106.4 133.2 136.4 129.0 ERI 

PEL hisine 123.3 MS 106.6 Yee | 137.0 129.3 134.0 

IV 133% 122.3 116.5 107.2 133.0 13692 T2501 128.3 
1982 | 11202 120.5 114.5 106.1 130.1 13255 124.1 127.7 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


JUL 5, 1982 TABLE 56 9:35 be 
. 


INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


0 00D A OBACCO R AND LEA XTILES KNITTING WOOD U R 
MANUFAC- BEVERAGE = PRODUCTS —s PLASTICS —s~ PRODUCTS & FIXTURES AND ALLIED 
TURING INDUSTRIES 
a eeeeeEeEeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeSFSee 
4977 7.9 7.0 6.0 5.5 7.8 5.5 5.6 12.4 5.8 5.9 
1978 9.2 10.6 5.1 5.6 10.5 6.2 5.7 19.4 6.2 5.5 
1979 14.5 12.7 7.4 11.5 25.0 13.2 10.0 15.8 13.8 17.3 
1980 13.5 10.7 12.0 16.3 2.5 12.8 8.8 -6.2 12.0 15.7 
1981 10.2 8.9 11.8 10.6 6.8 11.9 8.4 a 10.5 10.4 
1980 II 11 1.5 8 3.6 -1,9 3.4 2.3 “7.1 2.1 5.8 
Ill 2.8 5.1 1.2 1.8 1.8 1.8 2.0 5.6 a7 1.0 
IV a 5.1 5.2 1.9 1.7 21 7 -.4 1.5 2.3 
1981 I 2.6 .6 2.6 3.2 3.6 4.4 3.0 -.3 3.4 3.4 
II 2 7 1.7 74 1.4 on te 2.5 33 1.3 
111 a1 1.7 9 2.8 2 2.7 Bes aS 3.1 3.2 
IV 1.3 aM 9.3 3.0 1.1 8 7 -6.6 2.0 ‘aa 
1982 1 1.4 1.2 8 2.3 2.1 2 on) 3 3.8 1,2 
1981 MAY 8 .0 9 sj Fe 1.0 4 1.7 oy 5 
JUN 9 1.3 0 * “1 2 7 a 9 5 
JUL *j 6 ad 8 .0 1,1 1.4 2.4 1.6 ie 
AUG $3 4 4 iy 4 6 5 -2.7 5 2.5 
SEP -.4 3 5 % 3 1 -3.9 5 ~.5 
OCT 9 4 72 1.6 3 .6 5 -3.1 8 1.3 
NOV -.2 -.3 1.6 6 8 a ad -1.0 8 ~.3 
DEC 4 .0 0 ad 2 -.2 . | 1.9 7 4 
1982 JAN “] 5 e 1:2 1.7 a 1.8 -.6 7] 2 
FEB 5 1.1 0 a -.1 2 a -.4 is 9 
MAR 4 2 4 7 :0 :0 5 7 fl 4 
APR 1.0 2.0 =a a a 2 “a is 4 -.5 
MAY 4 2 0 2 0 o a a) :0 s 
SOURCE: INDUSTRY PRICE INDEXES, CATALOGUE 62-011, STATISTICS CANADA. 
JUL 5, 1982 TABLE 57 2:39 PM 
INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO MANUFACTURING INDEX, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
00D AND TOBACCO RUBBER AND LEATHER EXTILES KNITTING WOOD URNITURE PAPER 
BEVERAGE PRODUCTS PLASTICS PRODUCTS & FIXTURES AND ALLIED 
INDUSTRIES 
I" 
1977 106.6 83.8 85.0 99.4 86.3 75.9 108.2 99.2 111.0 
1978 108.0 80.7 82.2 100.5 83.9 73.4 118.3 96.5 107.3 
1979 106.4 75.7 79.9 109.9 82.9 70.6 119.8 95.9 110.0 
1980 103.7 74.7 82.0 99.3 82.5 67.7 99.0 94.6 112.1 
1981 102.6 75.8 82.2 96.3 83.8 66.6 90.2 94.9 112.4 
1980 I1 102.3 74.9 83.1 99.4 83.6 68.6 96.4 95.3 114.7 
II 104.5 73.7 82.3 98.4 82.8 68.0 99.1 95.3 112.6 
IV 106.4 75.1 81.3 97.0 81.8 66.3 95.5 93.6 111.6 
1981 I 104.3 75.1 81.7 97.5 83.3 66.6 92.7 94.3 112.4 
11 102.7 74.7 81.6 97.1 83.8 66.6 93.0 94.3 111.5 
11 102.3 73.8 82.1 95.2 84.2 66.7 91.0 95.2 112.6 
IV 101.1 79.6 83.5 95.0 83.8 66.4 83.9 95.9 113.1 
1982 I 100.9 79.1 84.3 95.6 82.8 66.8 83.0 98.1 112.8 
1981 MAY 102.3 74.9 81.6 97.2 83.7 66.6 93.5 94.4 111.5 
JUN 102.8 74.3 81.5 96.3 84.0 66.4 92.8 94.5 W101 
JUL 102.7 73.8 81.5 95.6 84.3 66.9 94.4 95.2 111.6 
AUG 102.4 73.4 82.3 95.1 84,2 66.8 91.2 95.1 113.5 
SEP 101.8 74,2 82.5 94.9 84.1 66.6 87.4 95.3 112.7 
OCT 101.3 78.8 83.1 94.4 83.9 66.3 84.0 95.2 113.2 
NOV 101.2 80.2 83.8 95.4 84.1 66.5 83.2 96.1 113.1 
DEC 100.8 79.9 83.6 95.2 83.5 66.3 84.5 96.3 113.1 
982 JAN 100.6 79.5 84.0 96.1 83.1 67.0 83.4 98.2 112.6 
FEB 101.2 79.1 84.3 95.6 82.8 66.7 82.6 98.3 113.0 
MAR 100.3 78.8 84.5 95.2 82.5 66.7 82.9 97.9 112.9 
APR 101.9 77.9 E307 94.3 81.8 66.1 82.9 97.4 111.2 
MAY 102.8 77.6 83.6 93.9 81.7 66.0 82.5 97.0 111.6 


QURCE: INDUSTRY PRICE INDEXES, CATALOGUE 62-011, STATISTICS CANADA. 


JUL 5, 1982 TABLE 58 2:39 PM 


INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


IMARY METAL MOTOR MOTOR ELECTRICAL Uaraiae CHEMICALS So oraer: iateeaes 
v LES VEHICLE PRODUCTS - a 
METALS FABRICATION EHIC Snr INERite oe oo 


12.1 6.1 8.2 10.1 5.1 8.8 5.2 a 8.5 

1378 310 9.3 8.8 11.0 6.6 8.3 ree 8.9 9.5 
1979 24.6 {274 12.2 8.0 9.8 9.2 13.5 14.5 14,4 
1980 19.1 10.0 11.9 10.5 9.9 11.9 17.4 15.8 10.5 
1981 1.4 10.0 1272 9.7 7.5 15.2 13.8 12.3 7.4 
I -3.4 3.7 oo 2.4 3.2 1.9 4.8 2.0 <ul 

ar 1 7 1.4 Cpe 1.8 1.4 rz) a 342 2.4 
IV 2.0 a. 5.5 3.4 1.5 ay eed 4.1 2.2 
1981 1 -1.6 gig pe a Ter 8.3 6.0 3.4 1.6 
II 1.6 2.6 2.8 aaa 2.9 3.3 20 2.4 

111 4 1.2 ah 2.6 1.9 1.8 a9 ony 1.3 

IV 1 3.4 5.1 1.5 aa 1.4 of 1.3 We 
1982 I -.4 2.4 “1.7 4.3 1e3 at 1.9 Ws 1.5 
1981 MAY 5 7 1.4 fed Me 1.5 1.0 6 1.0 
JUN .0 3 1 3 -.1 4 5 1a - 

JUL =4,2 7 .0 e Hod We 1.6 9 5 

AUG 8 -.4 .0 2 4 3 a 9 4 

SEP 6 3 o -1.2 1.0 4 0 4 4 

OCT -.1 2.6 5.4 12 “8 9 1.9 c 1.0 

NOV -1.5 6 -.6 5 5 .0 .0 ono -.2 

DEC 7 5 0 4 5 3 a 3 6 
1982 JAN -.3 1.5 -1.1 2.6 3 bag 1.6 ‘5 9 
FEB 8 6 -.6 1.9 a2 a “Al ae 4 

MAR -1.6 0 .0 .0 .0 9 oD) € -1 

APR 1.0 1,2 = 6 1.4 xg 1.3 VA 8 

MAY -4 s 1.4 8 2 8 4 5 3 


SOURCE: INDUSTRY PRICE INDEXES, CATALOGUE 62-011, STATISTICS CANADA. 


JUL Syealge2 TABLE 59 2:39 PM 


INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO MANUFACTURING INDEX, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


PRIMARY METAL MOTOR MOTOR ELECTRICAL NON- CHEMICALS NON-DURABLE DURABL 
METALS FABRICATION VEHICLES VEHICLE PRODUCTS METALLIC MANUF ACT- MANUF ACT- 
PARTS MINERALS URING URING 


1977 Ve se 98.8 75.8 90.4 84.5 101.9 100.9 104.4 9570 
1978 109.1 983 75aa5 Sing 259 101.1 SOEo 104.1 EES 
1979 118.6 Se) 74.1 86.7 te\2: 96.5 98.6 104.2 9503 
1980 124.8 94.1 E19) 84,4 Ubi 95.1 101.8 106.3 92.8 
1981 114.8 94.0 74.4 84.0 74.8 99.4 105.2 108.4 90.4 
1980 II 124.2 95.4 72.8 85.1 ne 96.3 104.2 106.2 S249 
II! 12333 94.1 Doel 84.2 76.7 94.5 102.1 106.5 $255 
IV 12 kA 93.0 74,7 84.3 75.4 94.0 100.5 107.4 $1.5 
1981 1 116.6 93.6 74.0 83.5 74.7 Som) 103.8 108.1 90.6 
I] 116.0 94.0 74.3 83.9 74.8 SSik7 104.9 108.0 90.8 
LET 114.0 wig Tone 84.3 74,7 So%s 105.5 108.6 $0.1 
IV 112.6 957) 76.0 84.5 Ewe) S9m5 106.4 108.7 90.0 
1982 | 110.6 96.1 Tsoi! 86.9 74.9 105); 1 107.0 108.6 90.1 
1981 MAY 116.2 94.1 74.6 84.3 74.9 100.1 105.1 107.8 ite 
JUN liom 93.6 74.1 83.9 74.2 S996 104.7 108.3 90.5 
JUL 113.0 EF) T3805 83.3 74.6 Sons 105.6 108.5 $0.3 
AUG 114.3 S259 EA 85.1 74.4 S952 105.6 108.7 90.0 
SEP 114.7 9300 73.0 83.9 75.0 9903 105.3 108.8 839.9 
OCT 113.6 94.6 76.3 84.1 74.6 99.4 106.4 108.7 90.0 
NOV Uae 95.4 76.0 84.6 EN. 99.6 106.6 108.8 90.0 
DEC Vidas 95.4 75.6 84.6 15 ee SSea 106.4 108.6 90.2 
1982 JAN aie eae 96.2 74.3 86.2 Tome 104.8 107.4 108.4 90.3 
FEB Aid 96.2 fel A 87.4 74.9 105.0 106.3 108.5 90.2 
MAR 109.2 8559 Yeh Ps 87.0 74.6 105.5 106.6 108.93 89.7 
APR 103.2 9651 Wao 86.7 74.9 104.8 106.9 109.1 83.5 
MAY 108.7 95i9 T3n0 87.0 74.8 105 RS 106.6 109.2 89.4 


SOURCE: INDUSTRY PRICE INDEXES, CATALOGUE 62-011, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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TABLE 
UNIT LABOUR COST BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
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TABLE 61 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
END 
PRODUCTS 


CATALOGUE 61-005, 
EXPORT AND IMPORT PRICES 
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CATALOGUE 65-001, 
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: SUMMARY OF EXTERNAL 
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External Trade, Merchandise Exports by Commodity Groupings, 
Millions of Dollars, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

External Trade, Merchandise Exports by Commodity Groupings, 
Year over Year Percentage Changes 

External Trade, Merchandise Imports by Commodity Groupings, 
Millions of Dollars, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

External Trade, Merchandise Imports by Commodity Groupings, 
Year over Year Percentage Changes 

Current Account Balance of International Payments, 

Receipts, Millions of Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted 

Current Account Balance of International Payments, 

Receipts, Percentage Changes of Seasonally 

Adjusted Figures 

Current Account Balance of International Payments, 

Payments, Millions of Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted 

Current Account Balance of International Payments, 

Payments, Percentage Changes of Seasonally 

Adjusted Figures 

Current Account Balance of International Payments, 

Balances, Millions of Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted 
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JUL 6, 1982 TABLE 62 2:21 PM 


EXTERNAL TRADE 
MERCHANDISE EXPORTS BY COMMODITY GROUPINGS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


— DOMESTIC EXPORTS 
INDEX OF FOOD AND CRUDE CRUDE FABRICATED END MACHINERY & TOR 


MO 
PHYSICAL TOTAL LIVE MATERIALS PETROLEUM MATERIALS PRODUCTS EQUIPMENT VEHICLES 
VOLUME EXPORTS ANIMALS INEDIBLE & NATURAL INEDIBLE INEDIBLE, FOR AND 
GAS TOTAL INVESTMENT PARTS 
a 
1977 131.8 44554.4 4608.0 8850.2 3778.7 14926.9 15231. 1 2128.1 10423.8 
1978 144.8 53182.7 5301.6 8830.8 S7b3e 19155.0 18855 .0 2707.1 12540.4 
1979 147.5 65641.2 6314.0 12537.8 5293.8 24375.7 20923.8 3572.4 11899.7 
1980 145.7 76158.7 8263.3 14759.4 6883.0 29345 .0 21850.2 4082.1 10923.9 
1981 149.5 83678. 1 9441.0 15209.3 6874.9 30530.8 25351.2 4996.7 13084.1 
1980 II 147.4 18976.0 Oia 3880.1 1765.7 7204.4 5427.5 1131.6 2532.4 
III 135.6 17847 .3 2320.5 3473.5 1449.1 6961.1 4626.9 895.1 2158.6 
IV 155.6 20677.3 2425.2 3588.1 1652.1 7669.5 6420.5 1012-9 3587.5 
1981 I 141.3 20081.8 1842.7 3962.4 2046.1 7948.3 5550.9 AES) 2738.7 
II 164.1 22402.6 2505.9 3757.9 1576.2 8321.4 6969.1 1307.3 3695.4 
III 139.2 19509.6 23045 0 3587.9 1493.4 6948.0 5851.5 1234.3 2956.7 
IV 153.2 21684. 1 2737.9 390171 Ue 7313.1 6979.7 1322.1 3693.3 
1982 I 142.3 20362.8 1858.1 3949.5 2152.8 7203.2 6685.1 1237.1 3592.2 
i981 MAY 161.0 7316.5 870.5 1228.5 492.2 2628.6 2309.4 421.9 1215.3 
JUN 178.1 8056.3 1043.4 1336.5 481.3 2970.5 2423.7 446.9 1311.2 
JUL 144.8 6734.8 697.8 1158.3 484.3 2536.9 2054.1 450.3 1004.2 
AUG 126.4 5968.5 782.6 1140.4 499.1 2126.5 1680.0 360.1 815.9 
SEP 146.5 6806.3 864.1 1283.2 510.0 2284.6 2117.4 423.9 1136.6 
OCT 155.4 7218.5 936.6 1241.5 SEVERE! 2455.0 2337.0 455.8 1211.6 
NOV 160.6 7633.9 1002.0 1380.4 621.1 2544.0 2433.2 424.1 1393.8 
DEC 143.7 6831.7 USS 127:9ie 605.8 2314.1 2209.5 442.2 1087.9 
982 JAN 121.0 6000.7 538.2 1260.0 UP ok, 2228.0 1779.5 385.2 831.9 
FEB 142.2 6759.0 SRE 1330) 7 764.5 2318.8 2285.1 403.0 1288.8 
MAR 163.8 7603.1 720.4 1358.8 666.8 2656.4 2620.5 448.9 1471.5 
APR 135m 7101.8 757.6 1227.7 619.8 2275.5 2560.4 386.4 1533.6 
MAY 7457.3 963.6 1256.6 530.1 2349.4 2647.1 407.2 158.6 
OURCE: TRADE OF CANADA, EXPORTS, CATALOGUE 65-004, STATISTICS CANADA. 
UL 6, 1982 TABLE 63 2:21 PM 


EXTERNAL TRADE 
MERCHANDISE EXPORTS BY COMMODITY GROUPINGS 
YEAR OVER YEAR PERCENTAGE CHANGES 


DOMESTIC EXPORTS 


INDEX OF FOOD AND CRUDE RUDE FABRICATED END MACHINERY & MOTO 
PHYSICAL TOTAL LIVE MATERIALS PETROLEUM MATERIALS PRODUCTS EQUIPMENT VEHICLES 
VOLUME EXPORTS ANIMALS INEDIBLE & NATURAL INEDIBLE INEDIBLE, FOR AND 
GAS TOTAL INVESTMENT PARTS 
I Se Oe 
377 8.9 15.8 Uk 6.8 -3.2 22m 19.8 16.4 O657 
178 9.9 19.4 15.1 -.2 -.4 28.3 23.8 Die 20.3 
179 1.8 23.4 19.1 42.0 40.7 2723 11.0 32.0 -5.1 
380 -1.2 16.0 30.9 el 30.0 20.4 4.4 14.3 -8.2 
181 2.6 9.9 14.3 3.0 -.4 4.0 16.0 22.4 19.8 
180 II -1.0 hs 39.5 28.9 41.4 Dino ifs 22.3 -21.1 
III -4.3 9.5 32.78 5.7 17.0 11.6 -.7 -.8 -6.2 
IV vn 14.2 22.0 .6 2.5 16.5 15.3 5.4 21.3 
181 ] -1.9 7.6 Die? 38 1.5 5.8 3.3 8.7 3.5 
II 118 18.1 25.5 -3.1 -10.7 15.5 28.4 15.5 45.9 
III 2 eT 9.3 1.5 ens Sat -.2 26.5 37.9 37.0 
IV -1.5 4.9 12.9 8.7 6.5 -4.6 817 30.5 2.9 
182 1 a7 1.4 8 -.3 5.2 -9.4 20.4 gr 2172 
181 MAY 13.4 20.3 41.0 4 -12.0 12.8 31.8 10.2 48.4 
JUN 16.2 9983 16.3 -1.2 -15.0 21.9 38.1 28.6 61.7 
JUL 5.3 1146 -5.7 -4.6 -1.9 4.8 36.2 34.3 63.0 
AUG 1.0 733 -5.6 5.9 4.7 =2.4) 277 3207 46.1 
SEP 1.6 8.9 16.7 3.0 6.6 -3.3 17.8 46.9 15.5 
OCT -6.8 -.6 -1.5 2.8 8.1 -9.1 5.3 27.9 -3.7 
NOV 27 10.8 39.6 14.7 16.9 -1.9 11.9 36.8 9.9 
DEC | 4.6 5.7 8.7 -3.6 -2.6 9.0 28.4 2.4 
82 JAN -13.1 -10.0 -16.9 -10.3 23 -15.8 123 5.9 4.5 
FEB 8.2 6.1 4.6 2.0 WaT -8.9 35.5 15.2 55.7 
MAR 6.8 8.0 15,93 8.5 5.6 =317) 24.3 Tot 32.0 
APR ye 1.0 28.0 2.9 208 -16.4 14.5 -11.9 31,2 
MAY 1.9 10.7 25S ar -10.6 14.6 -3.5 -86.9 


CE: TRADE OF CANADA, EXPORTS, CATALOGUE 65-004. STATISTICS CANADA. 


JUL 6, 1982 TABLE 64 2:21 PM 


EXTERNAL TRADE 
MERCHANDISE IMPORTS BY COMMODITY GROUPINGS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


INDEX OF OTAL FOOD AND CRUD CRUDE FABRICATED END MACHIN & OTO 
PHYSICAL IMPORTS LIVE MATERIALS PETROLEUM MATERIALS PRODUCTS EQUIPMENT VEHICLES 
VOLUME ANIMALS INEDIBLE INEDIBLE INEDIBLE veces AND PARTS 


1977 1935.1 42362.6 3306.7 5320.2 S252 6993.2 26321.5 6101.7 11575.6 
1978 158.0 50107.9 3781.7 5882.1 3457.0 8748.2 31303.5 7308.9 13385.9 
1979 T7555 62870.6 4236.2 7970.0 4497.1 12023.8 38073.3 $770.5 15160.7 
1980 165.8 69773.9 4802.8 11344,6 6919.3 12708.3 39656. 1 11082.7 13609 .2 
1981 170.6 79129.4 5238.9 12170.6 7861.4 14552. 1 46237.3 12462.3 15995 .9 
1980 II 174.7 17939.9 1156.3 2727.8 1615.6 3423.0 10451.0 2951.5 3768.3 
III 148.3 16256.6 1169.4 2870.0 W822 2702.4 8824.9 2575.4 2553.8 
IV 1/208 18544.8 1495.2 2942.1 1691.7 3146.6 10740.2 2815.1 3936.0 
1981 I 166.5 18936.1 1207.1 299274 1984.7 3316.6 11213.4 3065.3 373255 
II 188.4 21829.5 1356.7 3292.3 2164.2 4086.5 12868.0 3360.0 4973.9 
Ill 161.2 19088. 1 1313;.9 3055.3 2039.5 S57 202 10905 .8 3026.9 3623.1 
IV 166.5 19275.7 1361.2 2830.1 1673.0 3576.8 11250.1 3010.1 3666.4 
1982 | 146.9 17448.7 1146.3 2322.8 1605.1 3186.2 10562.2 2821.3 3426.4 
1981 MAY 180.5 7078.9 426.2 112155 745.0 1359.6 4102.5 1078.0 1895.2 
JUN 197.0 7578.1 489.4 1061.7 127.0 1387.4 4553.7 1191.6 1821.6 
JUL 2 6717.3 487.3 1030.4 648.0 1190.4 3916.8 1088.8 1346.8 
AUG 1297 5746.1 38952 1095.9 821.2 1080.4 3112.8 874.3 986.2 
SEP Wet 6624.7 437.4 929.0 570.3 1301.4 3876.2 1063.8 1290.1 
OCT 176.6 6804.3 490.6 987.3 587.6 1284.6 3941.7 1105.7 1277.0 
NOV 173.3 6491.9 452.4 760.8 394.6 1221.2 3976.0 1012.3 1318.8 
DEC 149.5 5979.5 418.2 1082.0 690.8 1071.0 3332.4 892.1 1070.6 
1982 JAN 1255.9 4939.3 334.3 688.4 454.1 981.0 2869.7 829.4 800.1 
FEB 143.8 5815.1 Satire 824.7 597.4 1032.7 3521.6 894.7 1208.8 
MAR 171.4 6694.3 454.8 809,7 553.6 Wi Zas 4170.9 1097.2 1417.5 
APR 160.2 6140.7 402.7 659.5 360.9 1067.4 3924.5 943.4 7322 
MAY 5887.2 414.0 685.4 358.2 966.3 3738.2 873.1 1570.4 


SOURCE: TRADE OF CANADA, IMPORTS, CATALOGUE 65-007, STATISTICS CANADA. 


JUL 6, 1982 TABLE 65 2:21 Be 


EXTERNAL TRADE 
MERCHANDISE IMPORTS BY COMMODITY GROUPINGS 
YEAR OVER YEAR PERCENTAGE CHANGES 


NDEX OF TOTAL FOOD AND CRUDE CRUDE ABRICATED END MACHINERY & MO 
PHYSICAL IMPORTS LIVE MATERIAL S PETROLEUM MATERIALS PRODUCTS EQUIPMENT VEHICLES 
VOLUME ANIMALS INEDIBLE INEDIBLE INEDIBLE FOR AND PARTS 
INVESTMENT 
ee ee ee eee ee ee eee aa eee 
1977 7 13.0 15.2 4.5 -2.0 12.6 15.3 8.3 22.6 
1978 2 18.3 14.4 10.6 7.5 a5 18.9 19.8 15.6 
1979 ito 25.5 12.0 35.5 30.1 37.4 21.6 33.7 1333 
1980 -5.5 11.0 13.4 42.3 53.9 5.7 ANG) 13.4 -10.2 
1981 2.9 13.4 Sei Ye 13.6 14.5 16.6 12.4 17.5 
1980 II -5.4 137 10.3 56.5 81.4 17.5 4.9 Wet -10.9 
III -11.5 5.6 6.1 30.3 41.0 -9.7 -1.4 a; -15.3 
IV -2.1 10.2 28.1 23.2 26.C -9.2 11.6 16.7 3 
1981 I -.9 Alez 22.9 6.7 9.1 -3.5 16.3 11.8 11.4 
II 7.8 2147 ies 2007, 34.0 19.4 aa 13.8 32.0 
III 8.7 17.4 12.4 6.5 13.8 32 42 23.6 17.5 41.9 
IV -3.4 3.9 -9.0 -3.8 -1.1 ey 4.7 6.9 -6.8 
1982 I -11.8 -7.9 -5.0 -22.4 -19,1 -3.9 -5.8 -8.0 -8.2 
1981 MAY 8.0 24.1 1323 D202 35.5 33.1 2352 10.9 36.5 
JUN 15.0 Se7 Ah a7 88.5 29.7 S258 23.6 52.4 
JUL 8.8 21.4 6.5 8.0 10.0 24.6 26.2 {Bat 53.0 
AUG 1.9 18.9 a7 37.5 75.1 2272 14.5 5.6 41.2 
SEP 14.8 12.5 31.3 -17.0 -22.3 50.8 29.1 31.4 32.4 
OCT -7.5 -.4 -4.7 -15.3 -15.1 759 253 6.5 -8.1 
NOV 1.6 8.3 -6.4 -10.5 = 17 ar 24.4 10.3 11.5 -2.1 
DEC -3.7 Ani -15.9 16.8 32.9 9.8 14 yay) -10.8 
1982 JAN -19.4 -17.7 -17.9 -38.1 -39.1 -2.1 -16.0 -13.7 -25.8 
FEB -10.0 -3.6 -.4 -7.8 10.2 -4.8 -3.0 -5.5 -5.9 
MAR -6.8 -3.0 Bal -17.9 -20.5 -4.7 at -5.2 3.5 
APR -14.7 -14.4 -8.7 -40.5 -47.9 -20.3 -6.8 -13.5 1.0 
MAY -16.8 -2.9 -38.9 -51.9 -28.9 -8,9 -19.0 =146 


SOURCE: TRADE OF CANADA, IMPORTS, CATALOGUE 65-007, STATISTICS CANADA. 


JUL 5, 1982 TABLE 66 2:41 eM 


CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
RECEIPTS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


= SERVICE RECEIPTS TRANSFER RECEIPTS 
MERCHAN- TNHERI-~ PERSONAL & 


WITHHOLD- TOTAL 


DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT OTHER TOTAL TANCES AND INSTITU- ING CURRENT 
EXPORTS AND AND SERVICE MIGRANTS ‘ TIONAL TAX RECEIPTS 
DIVIDENDS SHIPPING RECEIPTS FUNDS REMITTANCES 
ee 
1977 44253 2025 874 2371 3025 8295 690 331 534 54103 
1978 53054 2378 1208 2714 3631 9931 616 394 582 64577 
1979 65275 2887 1271 3469 4279 11906 799 448 754 79182 
1980 76772 3349 1577 3966 5280 14172 1161 515 995 93615 
1981 84221 3760 1631 4273 5577 15247 1404 561 1110 102543 
1980 II 18113 827 487 957 1322 3593 308 122 265 22401 
III 19469 843 366 1015 1337 3561 298 138 212 23678 
IV 20640 839 411 1033 1353 3636 317 135 216 24944 
1981 I 20266 939 427 1042 1211 3619 350 128 236 24599 
I] 21486 937 299 1078 1364 3678 346 135 250 25895 
II] 21174 941 390 1088 1479 3898 331 152 339 25894 
IV 21295 $43 515 1071 1523 4052 377 146 285 26155 
1882 I 20522 946 356 1013 1498 3813 411 139 264 25149 
STIMATES 0 CANADIAN BALANCE 0 ERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, ATISTICS CANADA. 
JUL 5, 1982 TABLE 67 2:41 PM 


CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
RECEIPTS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


SERVI RECEIPTS RANS CEIPTS 
MERCHAN- INHERI- PERSONAL & WITHHOLD- TOTAL 
DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT OTHER TOTAL TANCES AND INSTITU- ING CURRENT 
EXPORTS AND AND SERVICE MIGRANTS ‘ TIONAL TAX RECEIPTS 
DIVIDENDS SHIPPING RECEIPTS FUNDS REMITTANCES 

a 

1977 16.5 4.9 Bing 13.9 9.2 LAY Sourt 1931 6.0 14.8 

1978 19.9 17.4 38.2 14.5 20.0 RIB Y/ 1057 19.0 8.0 19,4 

1979 23.0 21.4 Deve 27.8 17.8 Tag} eon 13,7 29.6 22.6 

1980 17.6 16.0 24,1 14.3 23.4 19.0 45.3 1510 32.0 18,2 

1981 Bia ai] 3.4 hoi) 5.6 7.6 20.9 8.9 11.6 9:5 

1980 II -2.4 Sai 55.6 =.4 4.3 6.2 29.4 Th S23 =n 

III ifans 1.9 -24.8 5 ial SAN) aha 13.1 -20.0 EM 

IV 6.0 =o 12.3 1.8 Ue?: AA 6.4 a fh? Una, 5.3 

1981 I = et 11.9 3.9 9 =10,5 =e 10.4 soins 9.3 $176 

II 6.0 nie -30.0 3.5 12.6 ie Sate Sie Jott 5.3 

Ill a) 4 30.4 9 8.4 6.0 -4,3 12.6 35.6 -0 

IV 6 y: 32.1 =U 3.0 4.0 13.9 =2,9 =15.9 1.0 

1982 | =3,.6 Ae -30.9 “5.4 SUES Sse) 9.0 “4.8 -7.4 a3a0 


s : QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


JUL 5, 1982 TABLE 68 2:41 PM 


CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
PAYMENTS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


SERVICE PAYMENTS TRANSFER PAYMENTS — 
MERCHAN- INHERI- PERSONAL & OFFICIAL TOTAL 
DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT OTHER HITHHOLD- TANCES AND  INSTITU- CONTRIBU- CURRENT 
IMPORTS AND AND SERVICE ING MIGRANTS’ TIONAL TIONS PAYMENTS 
DIVIDENDS SHIPPING PAYMENTS TAX FUNDS REMITTANCES 


enn ere 


1977 41523 3666 4532 2397 4610 534 235 364 -543 58404 
1978 49047 4084 5904 2583 5770 582 252 380 -910 69512 
1979 61157 3955 6512 3160 7269 754 255 437 -645 84144 
1980 68284 4577 6961 3430 9040 995 266 478 -680 94711 
1981 76870 4876 8105 3792 11622 1110 273 523 -718 107889 
1980 II 16825 1102 1803 848 2134 265 66 118 -150 23311 
III 16821 1160 1746 865 2238 212 67 120 -214 23443 
IV 17789 1213 1712 888 2455 216 67 121 -132 24593 
1981 1 18448 1192 1910 930 2696 236 67 129 -158 25766 
I] 19850 1222 1942 936 2933 250 67 130 Sits 27507 
III 19989 1208 2244 977 3071 339 70 131 - 187 28216 
IV 18583 1254 2009 949 2922 285 69 133 -196 26400 
1982 I 16951 1225 2178 895 2904 264 71 143 -230 24861 


SOURCE. QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


JUL 5, 1982 TABLE 69 2:41 PM 


CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
PAYMENTS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


TRANSFER PAYMENTS 


SERVICE PAYMENTS 


eS 


MERCHAN- INHERI- PERSONAL & OFFICIAL TOTAL 

DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT OTHER WITHHOLD- TANCES AND INSTITU- CONTRIBU- CURRENT 

IMPORTS AND AND SERVICE ING MIGRANTS’ TIONAL TIONS PAYMENTS 

DIVIDENDS SHIPPING PAYMENTS TAX FUNDS REMITTANCES 

8 5 58555 

1977 13.4 Tica 36.4 7.4 NOR 6.0 239.8 Ben 19.3 14.6 

1978 18.1 11.4 30.3 Thon! 25.2 9.0 ok 4.4 67.6 19.0 

1979 24.7 Seb: 10.3 223 26.0 Zone Un? 15.0 2951 21.0 

1980 Aiet Leta ts 6.9 8.5 24.4 32.0 4.3 9.4 5.4 12.6 

1981 125 6.5 16.4 10.6 28.6 11.6 2.6 9.4 5.6 13.8 

1980 II =". .0 6.1 Z.3 =2 0 Sane .0 18 Se) =e 

Pid .0 Soe) Bowe 2.0 4.9 -20.0 Volks me 42.7 .6 

IV 5.8 4.6 sites Dal ied tok nO 8 =38in3 4.9 

1981 I Sy) SiViny/ 11.6 4.7 9.8 Sis .0 6.6 190s 4.8 

I] HAS Pie Ned 6 8.8 Toe] .0 8 12.0 6.8 

Ill aT N54) 15.6 4.4 4.7 35.6 4.5 8 5.6 2.6 

IV Hi cts) 3.8 =1055 Bog -4.9 =[954) -1.4 Wee: 4.8 -6.4 

1982 | =8715 <2 73 8.4 oii = 6 -7.4 Picks the, Nae “3am 


SOURCE. QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


JUL 5, 1982 TABLE 70 2:41 PM 


CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
BALANCES 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


VICE TRANSACTIONS RANSFERS 


MERCHAN- INHERI- PERSONAL & Goods TOTAL 

DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT TOTAL TANCES AND INSTITU- TOTAL AND CURRENT 

TRADE AND AND MIGRANTS‘ TIONAL SERVICES ACCOUNT 

DIVIDENDS SHIPPING FUNDS REMITTANCES 

arr cee en ereensisenandiensenenetinasicaseninsiansiesibemsiimsansiiasaes 
1977 2730 - 1641 -3658 -26 -7444 455 =33 413 ~4714 ~4301 
1978 4007 - 1706 -4696 131 -8992 364 14 50 -4985 ~4935 
1979 4118 - 1068 -5241 309 -9744 544 WW 664 -5626 -4962 
1980 8488 - 1228 -5384 536 - 10831 895 37 1247 -2343 - 1096 
1981 7351 -1116 -6474 487 ~ 14258 1131 38 1561 -6907 ~5346 
1980 I] 1288 -275 -1316 109 =2559 242 4 361 S427 -910 
II! 2648 -317 - 1380 150 -2660 231 18 247 =e 235 
IV 2851 -374 -1301 145 -2848 250 14 348 3 351 
1981 1 1818 =253 - 1483 112 -3345 283 =i, 360 =1527 -1167 
II 1636 ~285 - 1643 142 -3605 279 5 357 - 1969 ~ 1612 
III 1185 -267 -1854 11 -3941 261 21 434 -2756 -2322 
IV 2712 SEP] -1494 122 3367 308 13 410 ~655 -245 
1982 I 3571 S279 - 1822 118 ~3653 340 -4 370 -82 288 


SOURCE: QUARTERLY MATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


44 


inancial Markets 


Oy ple eed 


3-79 


Monetary Aggregates 

Foreign Exchange and Money Market Indicators, 
Seasonally Adjusted, Millions of Dollars 

Net New Security Issues Payable in Canadian and 
Foreign Currencies, Millions of Canadian Dollars, 
Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Interest Rates, Average of Wednesdays, Not 
Seasonally Adjusted 

Exchange Rates, Canadian Dollars Per Unit of 
Other Currencies, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Capital Account Balance of International Payments, 
Long-Term Capital Flows, Millions of Dollars, 

Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Capital Account Balance of International Payments, 
Short-Term Capital Flows, Millions of Dollars, 

Not Seasonally Adjusted 
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JUL 6, 1982 TABLE 71 8:08 AM 


MONETARY AGGREGATES 


ASONAL d D SEASONALLY ADJUST 


= YEAR OVER YEAR PERCENTAGE CHANGES MONTHLY PERCENTAGE CHANGES 

eee ee i NIGN Go | ae i 
POWERED M1 M1B M2 M3 POWERED M1 M1B M2 M3 

MONEY (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) MONEY (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 


—_—_——_ TT eee ww eee 


1977 10.2 8.4 72 14.0 15.8 10.3 8.4 39 14.1 15.8 
1978 12.1 10.1 8.8 10.6 13.7 12.4 10.0 8.8 10.7 13.7 
1979 10.4 6.9 4.8 15.7 19.3 10.4 6.9 4.8 15.7 19.3 
1980 7.7 6.3 4.4 18.1 14.3 7.6 6.3 4.4 18.1 14.3 
1981 7.4 4.1 3.1 14.5 12.2 7.6 4.3 3.3 14.5 12.2 
1980 II 6.9 3.5 1.5 19.0 15.9 3.2 -.5 -.5 3.5 2.9 
III 7.4 4.6 2.6 17.5 13.4 2.5 3.2 2.2 3.3 2.2 
IV 9.7 9.7 8.7 16.5 10.7 3.1 3.9 4,3 3.6 1.6 
1981 1 10.3 6.4 6.2 13.5 a 1.6 3 -4 2.5 3.9 
I 8.8 8.8 7.6 13.8 8.4 1.3 oe 4 3.8 5 
III 7.5 4.6 3.4 14.6 ae, 1.2 -1.0 -1.5 4.1 ey 
IV 3.5 -2.7 4.1 15.9 ee -.7 -2.9 -2.7 4.7 6.1 
1982 I 4.4 1.5 -4 18.1 17.6 2.5 4.0 3.5 4.4 4.4 
1981 MAY 10.1 9.3 8.2 13.7 7.2 ‘5 -.3 -.5 6 “1.1 
JUN 7.8 7.6 6.2 13.8 B.5 -.6 -1.9 -1.8 9 2:3 
JUL a2 9.8 7.5 14.7 9.1 .6 3.8 2.6 2A 2.6 
AUG Le 4.2 2.2 14.6 12.9 oe -3.6 -2.5 7 2:1 
SEP 7.3 al -.5 14.6 14.5 .9 -2.8 -2.8 13 1.4 
OCT 5.6 4.3 -5.0 13.8 13.4 =o? -1.9 -1.8 7 a 
NOV 23 -6.6 -7.2 16.0 17.4 -1,9 -.7 -.4 3.0 any 
DEC 2.6 2.6 | 1757 20.4 Bef 8.4 6.5 2.4 3.5 
1982 JAN 6.5 2 5 18.7 17.0 232 ey $21 -.6 
FEB 4.8 Lid -.3 18.1 16.4 6 -1.5 -.9 6 1.3 
MAR 1.8 5 -.4 17.5 19.6 -2.5 = .0 9 1.9 
APR 3.1 a -.2 16.8 18.7 8 1.9 2.3 1.0 -.2 
MAY 2.9 2.9 18.3 19.8 2.0 ie 2.0 =. 


SOURCE: BANK OF CANADA REVIER. 

NOTES IN CIRCULATION, COINS OUTSIDE BANKS AND CHARTERED BANK DEPOSITS WITH THE BANK OF CANADA. 
CURRENCY AND DEMAND DEPOSITS. 

CURRENCY AND ALL CHEQUABLE DEPOSITS. 

CURRENCY AND ALL CHEQUABLE, NOTICE AND PERSONAL TERM DEPOSITS. 

CURRENCY AND TOTAL PRIVATELY-HELD CHARTERED BANK DEPOSITS. 
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FOREIGN EXCHANGE AND MONEY MARKET INDICATORS 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


TANG Sie Le nt ToS wep ea ee ae ee et ey 
HOLDINGS BY BANK OF CANADA CHARTERED BANKS 
OFFICIAL GOVERNMENT ALL RATIO OF 
INTER- OF CANADA GOVERNMENT ACTUAL TO CALL TOTAL LIQUID TOTAL ORDINARY BUSINESS 
NATIONAL TREASURY OF CANADA REQUIRED LOAN ASSETS ASSETS LOANS PERSONAL LOANS 
RESERVES BILLS SECURITIES CASH RATE LOANS 
(IN $ U.S.) RESERVES (1) (1) (1) (1) (2) (2) 
enn ae eee ee ee 
1977 -1236 333 1840 1.007 7.35 90955 15789 58636 18706 31984 
1978 -41 1071 1699 1.008 8.11 106278 17053 65868 21634 35180 
1979 -679 751 1628 1.008 11.23 125260 17709 82087 25148 45838 
1980 143 1012 2242 1.007 12,13 139299 17645 96275 28839 56630 
1981 341 -7 1121 1.009 17.62 185665 17954 130809 
1980 II 638 -181 -171 1.005 13.54 134341 17347 89990 26392 51808 
III -357 384 818 1.009 9.87 135685 18396 90474 27282 51374 
IV 80 588 845 1.007 12.45 139299 17645 96275 28839 56630 
1981 1 -314 -1307 -694 1.007 16.78 147885 18948 103234 29940 60687 
I] -661 1139 1242 1.007 17.55 152870 18705 108650 30461 65082 
III -58 -923 -620 1.013 19.38 164892 19993 118752 31354 72182 
IV 1374 1085 1193 1.009 16.77 185665 17954 130809 
1982 | - 1402 -432 -205 1.003 14.28 187097 17131 130261 
1981 MAY 14 -98 38 1.008 17,17 149094 18744 105044 30722 60356 
JUN -124 84) 878 1.008 18.69 152870 18705 108650 30461 65082 
JUL -747 -152 148 1.015 18.59 155924 19193 111065 31098 66294 
AUG 985 151 154 1.014 20.26 161841 19291 116483 31295 70763 
SEP -295 -923 -922 1.010 19.28 164892 19993 118752 31354 72182 
OCT -190 -134 16 1.007 18.64 165566 19817 119736 31382 73755 
NOV 1748 626 598 1.007 16.78 183679 18370 127236 
DEC - 184 592 579 1.013 14.90 185665 17954 130809 
1982 JAN -73 -907 -904 1.009 13.85 183982 18532 127681 
FEB -797 -179 -305 1.010 14.06 185397 18198 127670 
MAR -532 654 1004 1.007 14.93 187097 17131 130261 
APR 553 -587 -941 101d 14.73 186192 17341 129076 
MAY -651 14.98 184470 16139 128255 
SOURCE: BANK OF CANADA REVIER. 


(1) AVERAGE OF WEDNESDAYS. 
(2) MONTH END. 


TABLE 73 8:04 AM 


JUL 6, 1982 
NET NEK SECURITY ISSUES PAYABLE IN CANADIAN AND FOREIGN CURRENCIES 
MILLIONS OF CANADIAN DOLLARS 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
a EORPORATIONS ~~ mn TER) nnn 
VERNMENT OF CANADA CORPORATIONS OTHER 
= PROVINCIAL MUNICIPAL ae eee The ae 
TREASURY TOTAL GOVERNMENTS GOVERNMENTS BONDS AND COM N TOTAL 
ie BILLS STOCKS FOREIGN 
DEBTORS 


1977 5537 2470 8007 7463 1205 5020 3143 62 24897 
1978 7670 2820 10490 7240 650 4543 6964 3 29887 
1979 6159 2125 8284 6464 587 2885 4362 47 22628 
1980 5913 5475 11388 8708 439 3791 4961 215 29502 
1981 12784 -35 12749 11324 361 6472 5544 54 36504 
1980 II -78 2300 2222 3572 B4 1125 1497 19 8499 
IIl 1571 1160 2731 1162 195 1065 1001 160 6313 
IV 3187 950 4137 2038 122 689 1627 34 8647 
1981 I 714 1035 1749 2290 -60 1355 1392 80 6807 
11 -602 620 18 2248 151 1760 2108 3 6287 
III 766 500 1266 3019 16 911 1163 -26 6349 
IV 11906 -2190 9716 3767 254 2446 881 -3 17061 
1982 I 1160 -1325 - 165 3221 215 2288 663 -32 6190 


SOURCE: BANK OF CANADA REVIEK. 
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INTEREST RATES 
MONTH-END 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


nT TATIIVIAanN IGE ACHE KVI<ic¥ V ci Gl SaunEEOOEN<Y< WY \ deems 
BANK GOVERNMENT OF CANADA SECURITIES MCLEOD, YOUNG HEIR AVERAGES 90 DAY 
RATE FINANCE 
3-MONTH 1-3 YEAR 3-5 YEAR 5-10 YEAR 10+ YEAR 10 PROV- 10 MUNI- 10 INDUS- COMPANY 
BILLS BONDS BONDS BONDS BONDS INCIALS CIPALS TRIALS RATE 


1977 Asahi 7.33 a3 7.79 8.13 8.70 9.53 9.71 9.71 7,48 
1978 B.98 8.68 8.74 9.00 9.08 9.27 9.88 10. 06 10.02 8.83 
1979 12.10 11.69 10.75 10.42 10. 16 10.21 10.74 10.94 10.88 12.07 
1980 12.89 12.79 12.44 12.32 12.29 10746 eT SEO? 13.35 13.24 13.15 
1981 17.93 12 15.96 15.50 15,29 15.22 15.95 16.46 16.22 18,33 
1980 II De Tew 11.23 11,02 11.24 11.57 12.10 12.49 12.43 12.98 
III 10.55 10.50 11,93 12.19 12.17 12.57 13,23 13.49 13.43 10.72 
IV 14.03 14,21 13.05 12.89 12.85 12.97 13.48 13.93 13.76 14.53 
1981 I 16.91 16.71 13.59 13.44 13.25 13.27 14.00 14,39 14.20 17.13 
II 18.51 18.20 16.06 15.44 15.06 15.02 15.65 16.21 15.97 18,57 
III 20.18 20,15 18,82 18.06 17.45 17.17 18.10 18.63 18.32 21.02 
1V 16.12 15.81 15,35 15.04 15.41 15.42 16.05 16.62 16.41 16.62 
1982 1 14.86 14,59 15.41 15.02 15.27 15.34 16.59 17.04 17.01 15,35 
1981 MAY 19.06 18.43 16.22 15,51 15.09 14.96 15.53 16.10 15.94 19,00 
JUN 19.07 18.83 16.19 15.52 15.24 15.03 15.63 16.36 15.93 19.20 
JUL 19.89 20,29 18.77 17.91 ear 17.07 18.09 18.50 17.93 21.25 
AUG 21.03 20.82 18.77 17,58 17.00 16.77 17.48 18.24 17.95 22.20 
SEP 19.63 19,35 - 18.93 18.68 17.99 17.66 18.73 19.15 19.09 19.60 
OCT 18.30 17.96 17.30 16.91 16.79 16.66 17.01 17.65 17.28 18,80 
NOV 15.40 15.07 13.56 13.41 14.14 14.32 15.16 15.84 15.46 15.40 
DEC 14.66 14.41 15.19 14,80 15,29 1507 15.97 16.37 16.48 15.65 
1982 JAN 14.72 14,34 15.93 15,73 15.95 15.94 16.81 17,15 16.87 14.90 
FEB 14.74 14.58 14.99 14.58 14.87 15.01 16.53 16.94 17.24 15.00 
MAR 15.11 14.86 15.32 14.76 14.99 15.06 16.44 17.04 16.93 16.15 
APR 15.32 14.98 15.08 14,53 14.86 14.75 16.12 16.61 ea7s 15.50 
MAY 15.32 15.18 14.66 14.54 14.71 14.72 16.17 16.68 16.84 15.60 


I 


SOURCE: BANK OF CANADA REVIEK. 
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UCS; 
DOLLAR 


BRITISH 
POUND 


TABLED75 


EXCHANGE RATES 


CANADIAN DOLLARS PER UNIT OF OTHER CURRENCIES 


NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


FRENCH 
FRANC 


JAPANESE 
YEN 
(THOUSAND ) 


8:04 AM 


INDEX 
GROUP OF 
TEN 
COUNTRIES 
1 


977 1.063 1.857 .217 .459 445 3.982 105,39 
978 1.141 20191 .254 .570 . 644 5.484 117.0 
979 M71 2.486 .276 .640 . 705 5.369 121.4 
980 1.169 2.720 Seth 644 . 698 5.185 121.8 
981 iGags 2.430 .222 .532 613 5.452 127.5 
980 II 1.170 2.674 .278 .647 . 696 5.059 121.6 
II] 1.159 2.760 .281 .653 710 §.273 121.3 
IV 1.184 2.825 . 268 .620 . 687 5.624 123.6 
981 1 1.194 2,797 246 573 . 630 5.810 123.5 
II 1, 199 2.492 .222 noe? .589 5.455 T2Te7 
Ill 1g212 2.225 . 203 .439 ates) 5.228 120.9 
IV 1,182 2.244 rot nose . 652 a a) 119.8 
982 | 1.209 2n23i .202 515 645 5.173 120.6 
981 MAY 1.201 2.507 p2g .524 .582 5.449 121,9 
JUN 1.204 2.376 Rens .507 581 5.374 7 Ne 
JUL qe 2.269 .209 496 .578 5.216 121.0 
AUG 1.223 Neeru | 204 .489 .564 5.236 121.6 
SEP 1.201 2.173 .214 511 .594 5.232 120.0 
oct 1,203 2.215 1214 .534 . 639 5.196 120.5 
NOV 1.187 2.260 .211 (eek! . 665 Sioe7 119.6 
DEC 1.185 2.257 - 208 $4) . 654 5.422 119.4 
982 JAN 1.192 2.249 .205 .520 . 647 5.306 11957 
FEB 1.214 2.241 . 202 513 641 5.152 121.0 
MAR 1.220 2.204 £199 513 .647 5.061 eS te 
APR 1.225 2.172 .196 511 - 625 5.023 12152 
MAY 1.234 2.234 .205 .533 - 633 5.204 122.8 
OURCE: BANK ANADA CONOMIC REVIEW, DEPARTMENT OF FINANCE. 
(1) GEOMETRICALLY WKEIGHTED BY 1971 BILATERAL SHARES OF TRADE. THE GROUP OF TEN COUNTRIES COMPRISE BELGIUM, CANADA 
FRANCE, GERMANY, ITALY, JAPAN, THE NETHERLANDS, SWEDEN, THE UNITED KINGDOM, THE UNITED STATES AND SHITZERLAND. 
UL 6, 1982 TABLE 76 8:04 AM 


CAPITAL ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
LONG-TERM CAPITAL FLOWS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


DIRECT INVESTMENT 


NET OUTSTANDING NEW ISSUES RETIREMENTS TOTAL EXPORT 
IN ABROAD CANADIAN CANADIAN OF CANADIAN OF CANADIAN CANADIAN CREDITS 
CANADA STOCKS BONDS BONDS BONDS BONDS 


OURCE; QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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35 
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176 
316 
493 
279 
466 
246 
276 
345 


5876 
6404 
5080 
4972 
13230 


1438 
1093 
1279 
1633 
2161 
2938 
6498 
4306 


-903 
-1314 
-2175 
-2072 
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-341 
-653 
-642 
-446 
-609 
~488 
- 1230 
-585 


5216 
5125 
3381 
3971 
11724 
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756 
1130 
1466 
2018 
2696 
5544 
4066 
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CAPITAL ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
LONG-TERM CAPITAL FLONS CONTINUED 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


GOVERNMENT OF CANADA 


OREIGN SECURITIES 


LOANS AND SUBSCRIPTION OTHER TOTAL 
TRADE IN NEK RETIREMENTS OQ INTER- LONG-TERM LONG-TERM 
OUTSTANDING ISSUES TO NATIONAL NATIONAL REPAYMENTS CAPITAL CAPITAL 
SECURITIES GOVERNMENTS AGENCIES 


SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMA 
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CAPITAL ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
SHORT-TERM CAPITAL FLOWS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


NON-RESIDENT HOLDINGS OF: 


72 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TREASURY FINANCE OTHER COMMERCIAL OTHER 
DOLLAR DEMAND BILLS COMPANY FINANCE PAPER PAPER 
DEPOSITS LIABILITIES PAPER COMPANY 
OBLIGATIONS 

a 

1977 230 172 242 42 -55 -65 243 

1978 37 55 TEE! 128 -40 - 186 144 

1979 524 217 ik: =o 0 153 527 

1980 -56 171 542 -164 70 -64 751 

1981 1401 164 -61 760 47) -86 543 

1980 II 34 =e! 212 S200 27 -65 512 

Ill 74 =20. 240 -18 -36 -48 =532 

IV -56 231 S70 - 156 21 -128 258 

1981 I 402 -8 26 73 29 92 563 

GI -4 -57 eas 265 135 =") | -$9 

II! -43 41 213 209 200 0 491 

IV 1046 188 -207 213 107 -167 -412 

1982 I -525 -6 28 -24 31 54 -137 


SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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CAPITAL ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
SHORT-TERM CAPITAL FLOWS CONTINUED 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


5 OREIGN CURRENCY HOLDINGS MOVE 
RE scr OS ek ga ALL TOTAL NET OF OFFICIAL 

CHARTERED NONBANK OTHER SHORT-TERM CAPITAL INTER- 

BANKS’ NET HOLDINGS TRAN- CAPITAL MOVEMENT NATIONAL 

POSITION SACTIONS RESERVES 

ets dnenbmisben cknisecenesnsstisussibbtesensiestcemamnaessien 

1977 1384 -655 -870 668 4885 -1421 
1978 2771 -667 -952 1237 4318 - 185 
1979 4107 7 1400 6752 8851 -858 
1980 1406 -517 - 1026 1113 2418 -542 
1981 17898 -6828 -59 14203 15543 382 
1980 II 96 642 819 684 1719 331 
III -254 390 -195 -404 158 -532 
IV 2270 -116 -1100 1149 -113 84 
1981 I 5912 -1337 362 6114 5594 -314 
II 8098 -1241 -190 6803 3489 -637 
111 2721 -1949 -2783 -900 1187 -126 
IV 1167 -2301 2552 2186 5273 1459 
1982 1 1173 -1187 -1112 -1705 2336 -1546 


$0 : QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANC INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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Preface 


The purpose of Current Economic Analysis is to provide a 
monthly description of macro-economic conditions and 
thereby to extend the availability of information on the 
macro-economy provided by the System of National Ac- 
counts. 


The publication also contains information that can be used to 
extend or modify Statistics Canada’s description of economic 
conditions. In particular the section on news developments 
provides a summary of important events that will be useful in 
interpreting current movements in the data. As well, 
extensive tables and charts, containing analytically useful 
transformations (percentage changes, ratios, smoothing, 
etc.) of the basic source data, are furnished for analysts 
wishing to develop their own assessments. Because of this 
emphasis on analytical transformations of the data the 
publication is not meant to serve as a compendium of source 
data on the macro-economy. Users requiring such a 
compendium are urged to consult the Canadian Statistical 
Review. 


Technical terms and concepts used in this publication that 
may be unfamiliar to some readers are briefly explained in 
the glossary. More extensive feature articles will appear in 
this publication from time to time explaining these technical 
terms and concepts in more detail. 
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Gross National Expenditure in 1971 Dollars, . 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 


2 Real Output by Industry, 1971 =100, Percentage 
Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

3 Demand Indicators, Percentage Changes of 
Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

4 Labour Market Indicators, Seasonally Adjusted 

5 Prices and Costs, Percentage Changes, 
Not Seasonally Adjusted 
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Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

re External Trade, Customs Basis, Percentage 
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Balances, Millions of Dollars, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

10 Financial Indicators 

11-12 Canadian Leading Indicators, Filtered Data 

13 United States Monthly Indicators, Percentage 
Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

14-15 United States Leading and Coincident Indicators, 
Filtered Data 

Demand and Output 
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Notes 


A Note on the Role of Leading Indicators in the 
Statistical System 


Policy-makers and decision-makers in both the government 
and private sectors are making increased and more 
sophisticated uses of quarterly national accounts and of other 
macro-economic frameworks in order to evaluate the current 
performance of the economy and to detect its underlying 
trends. However, by the time users have access to the 
elaborate frameworks which allow them to analyze the 
economy in a relatively disciplined fashion, events with 
consequences for the near and medium term future may 
have already taken place. The first quantitative manifestation 
of current economic developments often occurs in a group of 
indicators that lead cyclical movements in the economy and 
that can be assembled rapidly as events unfold. Con- 
sequently it is not surprising that “leading indicators” have 
long played a role in assessing current economic conditions. 
In the last decade the increased severity of recessions 
worldwide has disabused most analysts of the notion that the 
business cycle is dead and has rekindled interest in the 
leading indicator approach to economic analysis. Since the 
early 1970's the number of organizations, both in Canada 
and elsewhere, that have developed indicator systems to 
monitor economic developments is quite impressive. All of 
this activity has stimulated inquiries into the nature of the 
work being carried out and into possible directions of 
evolution of indicator systems. 


These inquiries have led Statistics Canada to develop a set 
of theoretical guidelines that are useful in constructing, 
evaluating, or in guiding the evolution of leading indicator 
systems. Also, technical advances in data smoothing have 
been utilized so that the number of false signals emitted by 
the leading index has been minimized while preserving the 
maximum amount of lead time. A paper on these topics 
appeared in the May 1982 issue of this publication. 
(Catalogue number 13-004E.) Within the limits of this note we 
can only be suggestive and indicate that a leading indicator 
system should be structured as much as possible like the 
framework (eg. the quarterly national accounts) that it is 
intended to complement, and it must contain a broad enough 
range of component indicators to enable the system to warn 
of cyclical changes that may be generated by any of a large 
variety of causal mechanisms. Although the current version 
of Statistics Canada’s leading indicator system does not 
incorporate all the implications of the theoretical guidelines, 
along with the guidelines, it constitutes a useful addition to 
the indicator systems in Canada, and will become increas- 
ingly more so as the system evolves in accordance with the 
theoretical principles underlying its development. 
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CANSIM Note 


CANSIM® (Canadian Socio-Economic Information Mana¢ 
ment System) is Statistics Canada’s computerized data b 
and its supporting software. Most of the data appearing in 
publication, as well as many other data series are availab: 
from CANSIM via terminal, on computer printouts, or in 

machine readable form. Historical and more timely datan 
included in this publication are available from CANSIM. 


For further information write to CANSIM Division, Statistic 
Canada, Ottawa, K1A 0Z8 or call (613)995-7406. 


®Registered Trade Mark of Statistics Canada. 


ialysis of July Data Releases 
sed on data available as of August 12, 1982)' 
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tial data for the second quarter indicate that there will be a 
rer large decline in aggregate output. This follows a sub- 
tial drop in output in the first quarter, when real GNP fell 
per cent and RDP declined 1.6 per cent. The second 
rter reduction was concentrated in business fixed invest- 
it and inventories, both of which appear to have declined 
slightly faster pace than in the first quarter. Residential 
struction also slumped sharply in the second quarter, as 
sing starts have tumbled again to low levels. Consumer 
vand appears to have declined slightly, despite a gain 

y in the quarter in durable goods. The balance of mer- 
ndise trade rose strongly in the quarter, powered by a 
e recovery in automotive exports. A decline in the terms 
ade, primarily due to lower export prices, contributed to 
ncrease in the real trade balance. The weakness in prices 
sived for exports, however, added to the sharp erosion of 
orate profitability which has marked the current reces- 
. 


unabated retrenchment in output in the quarter occurred 
pite a substantial strenghthening of demand for au- 
obiles. Passenger car sales in Canada and exports to the 
ed States rose strongly in the quarter and auto output has 
nN nearly 30 per cent from its January trough. This 

ngth, which has acted to buttress total output against 
er declines, will be difficult to sustain with the decline in 
th American auto sales to new cyclical lows by July anda 
d-up of retail auto stocks. At the same time, all of the 
ad indicators of business fixed investment suggest con- 
ed rapid declines in investment outlays in the second half 
982. 


estimates of economy-wide price inflation as measured 
he implicit price index for GNP should slow substantially 
1 the 2.7 per cent increase recorded in the first quarter. 
} Slowdown reflects a decline in prices in particularly de- 
sed sectors of the economy, such as construction and 
iral resource exports. Industrial selling prices generally 
? at moderate rates as the ISPI rose 1.9 per cent in the 
ter, and firms liquidated stocks at an annual rate exceed- 
last quarter's $2.2 billion decline. Consumer prices con- 
ed to rise rapidly, however, as the CPI rose 3.1 per centin 
quarter. A sharp upturn in food prices and higher sales 


eferences are to seasonally adjusted data unless otherwise 

2d. Also, the data have been processed specifically for the pur- 
> Of current analysis. For example, in some cases end-point 
onal adjustment methodology has been used instead of the 
scted factor method employed in the numbers published by the 
Source. For this reason numbers cited in this report may differ 
those published by the data source. 


taxes and energy prices led this increase. Wages and 
Salaries lagged significantly behind the increase in consumer 
prices, as the growth in average earnings slowed and 
employment continued an unbroken monthly decline dating 
back to last September. An increase in strike activity and a 
noticeable substitution of part-time for full-time employment 
in recent months have served to accentuate the weakness in 
labour income. 


+ Real Domestic Product edged down by 0.1 per cent in 
May after a 0.7 per cent decline in April. The slowing in the 
rate of descent originated in a 1.7 per cent upturn in man- 
ufacturing output, driven by a substantial gain in export- 
oriented industries such as motor vehicles. Accentuated 
weakness was evident in most sectors of the economy, 
notably industries dependent on business investment and 
natural resources. The percentage of industries with rising 
output fell to a cyclical low of 31.5 per cent, compared to 
trough levels of about 35 per cent in prior recessions. 


* Retail sales rose 1.1 per cent in volume in May. Personal 
expenditure on goods and services, however, is likely to 
decrease slightly in the second quarter, as retail sales 
declined sharply in June and as consumption of energy and 
services was weak. 


Employment declined by 0.6 per cent in June as demand 
for labour was cut back in all sectors, especially manufac- 
turing and primary industries. A further cutback in July of 
0.3 per cent and renewed growth in the labour force 
pushed the unemployment rate up to 11.8 per cent. 


Housing starts remained at low levels in June (114,000 
units at annual rates) and July (111,000) and the leading 
indicators suggest that the weakening trend will continue in 
the short-run. The retrenchment of housing starts was re- 
flected in a substantial decline in work-pui-in-place in the 
second quarter. New house prices declined for the fifth 
consecutive month in June, down 0.4 per cent, in response 
to this slide in demand. 


- Business investment in plant and equipment appears to 
have declined sharply in the second quarter. The decline is 
reflected in the downward revision to investment intentions 
in the mid-year survey of Private and Public Investment. 
The level of investment intentions now indicate a current 
dollar gain of 3.6 per cent in 1982. 
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* The upward trend of the nominal merchandise trade ba- 
lance continued in June, rising to $1,979 million as exports 
rose 4.3 per cent while imports declined 4.4 per cent. The 
recovery of export demand continued to be most evident 
for automotive products destined for the United States. The 
$1,104 million improvement in the second quarter trade 
surplus is even more marked in real terms, as the terms of 
trade declined substantially due to sharply declining prices 
for merchandise exports. 


Manufacturing shipments rose 0.8 per cent in volume in 
May while inventories of finished goods were reduced by 
about $20 million. Declines in output are planned by a 
majority of firms in the third quarter, according to the July 
results of the Business Conditions Survey, and new orders 
weakened by 0.9 per cent. 


The Consumer Price Index, not adjusted for seasonality, 
rose 1.0 per cent in June, after increases of 1.4 per cent 
and 0.5 per cent in the previous two months. Higher sales 
taxes and a further surge in food prices (+2.1 per cent) led 
the increase. The dampening effects of sluggish demand 
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were more evident in industry selling prices (up 0.5 
per cent seasonally adjusted) and raw material prices 
(which declined 0.3 per cent) in June. 


The rate of decline in the leading indicator continued to sl 
in May to —1.75 per cent, but gave no indication that the 
recession will end in the short-term. The index fell from 
114.33 to 112.34. Leading indicators of household dema 
remained negative in spite of a firming in retail sales in Ap 
and May. The recovery of exports remains tentative as in 
cated by renewed signs of weakness in the American 
economy. The outlook for investment outlays remains pc) 
The non-filtered version of the leading indicator reflected 
these negative indications, recording a larger decline tha 
the 0.5 per cent drop in April. The index declined by 0.9 
per cent from 110.8 to 109.8 as six of the components fe 
one more than in April. 


Figure 1 


The Canadian Composite Leading Index 
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The Canadian Composite Leading Indicator 


The indicators of consumer spending for goods continued to 
fall at less rapid rates in May, in reaction to the recent firming 
of household demand. Sales of furniture and household 
appliances and of new motor vehicles declined by 1.00 

per cent and 2.49 per cent respectively, after decreases of 
1.44 per cent and 3.41 per cent in April and of 2.15 per cent 
and 4.04 per cent in March. The non-filtered versions’ of 
these components do not indicate, however, that consumer 
demand has reversed its cyclical decline. Sales of furniture 
and appliances returned to their downward trend in May, 
falling 1.3 per cent, while the most recent statistics on auto 
sales are not reassuring for a sustained recovery. 


The fall in the index of residential construction? accelerated in 
May to -5.99 per cent due to a 23 per cent drop in the non- 
filtered version. The reduction of over 50 per cent since the 
expiry of the MURB program presages a sharp decline in 
construction activity in the third quarter. All the components 
signal an accentuation of the weakness in this sector. Hous- 
ing starts approached 100,000 units at annual rates and 
building permits fell to 77,000 units, a decline of 56 per cent 
compared to the peak in the fourth quarter. Mortgage loan 
approvals fell 28 per cent in May. It will be difficult to reverse 
this trend, as employment and income prospects continue to 
decline amidst an environment of high and fluctuating interest 
rates. 


‘The purpose of filtering is to reduce irregular movements in the data 
So that one can better judge whether the current movement repre- 
sents a change in the business cycle. Unfortunately, all such filtering 
entails a loss of timeliness in warning of cyclical changes. 


We have attempted to minimize this loss in timeliness by filtering the 
leading index and its components with minimum phase shift filters so 
as to minimize false signals and maximize lead time. See D. 
Rhoades, “Converting Timeliness into Reliability in Economic Time 
Series or Minimum Phase-shift Filtering of Economic Time Series”, 
Canadian Statistical Review, February 1980. 


Over the period January 1952 to January 1982 the unfiltered index 
exhibited a 6 month average lead at business cycle peaks, a 2 month 
lead at troughs, and emitted 64 false signals. The filtered index 
emitted only 10 false signals over this period and had a 5 month 
average lead at peaks and a 1 month lag at troughs. Of the 361 
months in the period January 1952 to January 1982 the 10 false 
signals in the filtered version represents an error rate of 2.8 per cent, 
whereas the 64 false signals in the non-filtered series represents an 
error rate of 17.8 per cent. 


All references to leading indicators are to filtered data unless other- 
wise stated. 


*This index is a composite of housing starts, residential building 
permits, and mortgage loan approvals. 
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The outlook for the manufacturing sector improved in Mi 
The limited scope of positive signs within the non-filterec 
data, however, attests to the fragility of these signs of in 
provement. The ratio of shipments to finished goods inw 
tories fell from 1.39 to 1.37 as the non-filtered version rc 
from 1.35 to 1.37, due to a rise in shipments and a decline: 
stocks of finished goods. Shipments were led higher in M 
by export demand, but the renewed decline in June of sev: 
indicators of American demand could well interrupt this r 
bound. Although the rate of descent of new orders slowet 
0.61 per cent, the non-filtered version has not risen sign 
antly to date this year. Weakness in industries related te 
consumer and business demand served to reduce new ¢ 
ders for durable goods by 2.9 per cent in May. The continu 
tion of the process of inventory correction depends upon » 
short-term evolution of final demand for which the drop i 
orders is not encouraging. The average workweek in mé 
ufacturing fell 0.22 per cent in May. 


The percentage change in price per unit labour costs co 
tinued to decline (—0.09) at a rapid rate, indicating that 1 
squeeze on corporate liquidity is not yet easing. The decl. 
occurred in spite of a drop (—3.2 per cent) in non-filtered u 


Leading Indicators 


Percent 
Chang 
I 
Composite Leading Index (1971=100) ........... -1, 
1. Average Workweek - Manufacturing (Hours) .. —0. 
2. Residential Construction Index (1971=100) .... —5. 
3. United States Composite Leading Index | 
(1967 =100)). cat. sensi 2s ote eel eee -0. 
4. Money Supply (M1) ($1971 Millions) .......... +0. 
5. New Orders - Durable Products Industries 
($1971:MillionS)) tree sk Soe: oe ee ae -0. 
6. Retail Trade - Furniture and Appliances | 
($1971-Millions) .42.. sepa bes -1. 
7. New Motor Vehicle Sales ($1971 Millions) ..... -2. 


8. Shipment to Inventory Ratio (Finished Goods) 
~ Manufacturing .... . 2: -:07 50.0 ne 


9. Stock Price Index (TSE300 Excluding Oil 
& Gas 1975=1000)). . ..s igh -3.. 


10. Percentage Change in Price Per 
Unit Labour Costs - Manufacturing 


*Net Change 


our costs, indicating there has been an increase in produc- 
y which has not been reflected in wages. 


> real money supply registered a slight increase of 0.11 
cent in May, after sixteen consecutive declines which had 
uced the index to a level of 15 per cent below that regis- 
2d at its peak in 1981. The stock market did not respond to 
se signs of improvement, registering large losses again in 
y as profits and dividends have fallen sharply. The index 
stocks decreased 3.27 per cent after a decline of 2.06 
cent in April. 


> leading indicator for the United States edged down by 
9 per cent in May, after declines of 0.47 per cent in April 
10.88 per cent in March. This slowing is explained by the 
ond consecutive increase in the non-filtered version in 
y, while at the same time there has been an appreciable 
‘ease in Canadian exports destined to the U.S. The 
fening-out of the U.S. leader in June, reflecting in particu- 
a renewed decline of consumer demand, underlines the 
tative nature of the firming of the U.S. economy. 
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putin the second quarter appears to have receded at a 
> comparable to the large decline recorded in the first, 
2n GNP fell by 2.0 per cent and RDP by 1.6 per cent. A 
rp recovery in the automotive industry and in retail trade 
snot enough to slow the rate of descent, as most of the 
ing of final demand was met by a drawdown of inven- 
2s. The steep drop of corporate profitability since mid- 
1 has, in addition, triggered a significant retrenchment in 
iness investment in plant and equipment in the second 
iter, and large declines were recorded in the output of 
Ustries that supply investment in plant and equipment. 


al Domestic Product edged down by 0.1 per cent in May, 
a sharp curtailment of construction activity outweighed a 
per cent increase in industrial output and a marginal gain 
ervice industries. The sharp 8.6 per cent decline in con- 
ction activity reflected the reversal of housing starts, 

ch fell 35 per cent in the second quarter, and a further 
ling-back of business investment in plant and equipment. 
Se Cyclical declines were accentuated by strikes in the 
istry in May. Industrial output rebounded strongly in May, 
ch is somewhat surprising in light of the recent drops in 
v Orders for manufactured goods as economic agents 
‘mpt to reduce unwanted inventories. Manufacturing out- 
(+1.7 per cent) accounted for all of the gain in industrial 
duction, led by a 6.1 per cent gain in the motor vehicle 
JStry. This marked the fourth consecutive increase in the 
omotive industry, and output has risen 29.7 per cent over 


this period. While some recovery in auto output was to be 
expected after the upturn of U.S. demand in April and May, 
the magnitude of the recovery in output has exceeded that of 
final demand. This has led to some accumulation of inven- 
tories, and production schedules for June reflect that some 
retrenchment has begun anew in the industry. There are 
indications, however, that American producers are voluntarily 
stockpiling motor vehicle products (notably parts) in view of 
the threat of a strike in Canada in September. At the same 
time, labour costs remain much lower in Canada in the auto 
industry (see Domestic News). These factors may cushion 
the size of the cutback in output in Canada over the summer 
months. A recovery of output was also evident in the pet- 
roleum, non-metallic minerals, paper, and food industries in 
May, although these increases followed large declines in 
April. For the second quarter as a whole, only motor vehicles 
are likely to demonstrate an increase within the manufactur- 
ing sector. The largest declines in output in May occurred in 
industries related to business investment, such as metal fab- 
ricating (—2.8 per cent) and machinery (—2.2 per cent), as 
well as industries related to consumer products, notably for 
textiles (—2.6 per cent), clothing (—1.0 per cent), and furni- 
ture (—4.9 per cent). 


The effects of the large cutbacks in activity scheduled for 
primary industries such as forestry and metal mining became 
increasingly evident in May. Production in these industries 
fell by 5.8 per cent and 9.6 per cent respectively, and 
employment in primary industries dropped by about 10.4 
per cent in the second quarter. Non-metallic mines declined 
by 15.0 per cent in May, as output of asbestos and potash 
was particularly weak because of lower building construction. 
Total mining output was buttressed by an upturn in mineral 
fuels, although there are few signs of a recovery of drilling 
activity. The widespread weakness of economic activity was 
also evident in service-producing industries such as transpor- 
tation and community, business, and personal services in 
May, and is summarized in a further decline in the diffusion 
index (that is, the percentage of industries recording an up- 
ward trend in output) to a new cyclical low of 31.5 per cent. 


Households 


Most of the indicators for the household sector continued to 
weaken in the second quarter, although there was some 
sign of a firming of retail sales. Retail sales rose by 1.1 . 
per cent in volume in May after a 0.9 per cent gain in April. 
The leading indicators for consumer demand remained 
weak, however, consistent with the steady erosion of 
employment (off 1.2 per cent in the quarter). There were 
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signs of a firming of labour market conditions, as in June the 
average workweek edged up and the mean duration of 
unemployment stabilized, and a slowing was evident in the 
announcement of new layoffs, after a sharp increase for the 
summer months. A strengthening of labour market condi- 
tions may, however, contribute to a continuation of the re- 
cent recovery in labour force participation rates as the 
number of discouraged workers declined. Nominal labour 
income dropped 1.6 per cent in May, as lower employment 
coupled with a noticeable shift from full-time to part-time 
employment and a jump in strike effects accentuated the 
weakness in wages and salaries evident in April (+0.4 
per cent). The bleak outlook in the index of leading indi- 
cators for housing (— 23.0 per cent in May) presages further 
declines will occur in housing starts, which have hovered 
slightly above 100,000 since May. 


According to the Labour Force Survey, total employment 
declined 0.6 per cent in June, the tenth consecutive monthly 
decrease. A total decrease of 387,000 has been registered 
since last September, as primary and manufacturing indus- 
tries were the most affected by this retrenchment in activity. 
Three quarters of these jobs had been occupied by males; as 
a result, in June their unemployment rate (10.9 per cent) 
exceeded that of females (10.8 per cent) for the first time in 
several years. This phenomenon is attributable to the much 
smaller employment decline in service industries, where 
female workers are concentrated; however, this sector 

was also characterized by the heavy substitution of part-time 
employment for full-time employment. Thus, 314,000 full- 
time jobs were lost while 243,000 part-time jobs were gained 
(seasonally unadjusted data), resulting in a concomitant drop 
in the quality of employment in these sectors. Employment 
loss rates should become less pronounced in the coming 
months, although this could prompt discouraged workers to 
resume their search for work. After increasing by 0.4 per cent 
in May, the labour force rose another 0.2 per cent in June and 
0.7 per cent in July, raising considerably the unemployment 
rate to almost 12 per cent for the last month. An attenuation 
of negative forces could also cause a renewed outbreak of 
labour conflicts and strikes, thereby reducing the chances of 
a production upturn before 1983. 


In June, the employment level declined 1.5 per cent in con- 
sumer goods industries and 0.3 per cent in service industries, 
and this decrease was evident in each of the eight main 

groups. However, manufacturing industries in Ontario seem 
primarily to account for the decline, based on the seasonally 
unadjusted employment level. This loss of 50,000 jobs in 

Ontario, occurring after two consecutive monthly increases, 
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which were themselves primarily due to the recovery of a 
tomobile production, could be attributable in part to the suc 
den downturn in private investment expenditures since th 
beginning of the year. The list of layoffs for this month co 
lected by the Canada Employment Centres showed that se 
eral of the Ontario layoffs occurred in this component of fir 
demand. The provinces of British Columbia and Quebec » 
were affected to a lesser extent, as each lost 19,000 jobs 
Employment varied little in the other provinces or regions: 
The decline in layoffs announced during the summer for th 
fall suggests that the impact of the reversal in the compo: 
nents of demand had already been largely absorbed by pri 
duction and employment. The average workweek also in- 
creased in June in all other major industries. The apparer 
contradiction between the longer workweek and the declit 
in employment is attributable to a much smaller seasonal 
employment increase than in previous years, as firms will 
boost hours worked before new hiring. 


In June, the employment decline was distributed more ever 
between the various age and sex groups. After hovering — 
around its February low between March and May, employ 
ment in the 25 and over age group (—26,000) declined at 
rate similar to that recorded for persons in the young age: 
The level of youth employment has declined almost 100,0( 
since February and 36,000 in June. Moreover, the seasona 
adjusted employment data for this age group were biased b 
the fact that a larger number of students were attending — 
School in June than in the previous year (especially in On 
tario). This, in turn, overestimated the part-time employme: 
level (+1.3 per cent), since a much larger number of studer 
held a part-time job in June than a year ago because of the 
school attendance, and underestimated the level of full-tim 
employment (— 1.3 per cent), since fewer students were 
available for full-time work than in the previous year. 


The labour force continued to increase in June (+0.2 

per cent) and July (+0.7 per cent), helping to raise the un 
employment rate to 11.8 per cent. In June, however, this 
increase seems to have been primarily attributable to adu’ 
males, particularly in Quebec. Even though the labour fori 
can be expected to increase, particularly in Quebec where. 
declined by 54,000 during this recession (seasonally unac 
justed data), the concomitant increase in Quebec’s male 
unemployed in June points up a certain inconsistency in th 
data variations between the two months: age group data I 
provinces are unavailable. The average duration of un- 
employment ceased to increase at a rapid rate, stabilizing: 
around 17 weeks for Canada. | 


tail sales grew by 1.1 per cent in volume in May, in a 
ttinuation of the firming of sales that began in April after a 
ty 3.2 per cent decline in the first quarter. The upturn in 
ail sales has been evident in all three durability classifica- 
is in April and May. Durable goods led the increase in 
y, up 2.2 per cent, although the division of demand among 
components does not indicate that the gain in sales 

rks the beginning of a cyclical upturn. In particular, sales 
urniture and appliances declined by over 1.0 

cent while passenger car sales edged up by 0.7 per cent. 
2se components normally are the most cyclically-sensitive 
nponents of retail sales, in the sense that they typically 
d cycles in consumer demand as a whole and they explain 
ch of the cyclical movement of retail sales. The sluggish- 
3s in these components in May, then, mutes the emphasis 
t should be placed on the sharp gains recorded for recrea- 
1 equipment (+5.1 per cent) and auto accessories (+4.5 
cent). Demand for semi-durable and non-durable goods 
e 0.7 per cent and 0.3 per cent respectively, as purchases 
slothing, footwear, and food rose for the second consecu- 
month. By region, the upturn in nominal retail sales was 
icentrated in central Canada. Ontario rose by 4.7 per cent, 
lle demand in Quebec jumped 6.6 per cent to record the 
t significant gain since January 1981 despite a further 
sion in labour market conditions. Consumers in these 
vinces may have been anxious to purchase retail goods 
ore sales taxes were raised in the provincial budgets. 


2 increase in personal expenditure on goods and ser- 
2S in the second quarter is likely to be marginal, compared 
he 0.8 per cent upturn in retail sales in April and May from 
first quarter average. This is partially due to sharply lower 
sumption of energy products for household use and slug- 
h demand for consumer services, neither of which are 
luded in retail sales. The leading indicator properties of the 
nference Board Quarterly Survey of consumer sentiment 
d to confirm that personal expenditure will soften again in 
short-term. An analysis by the Bank of Canada’ finds that 
sumer Sentiment, which fell to a record low in the second 
iter, has a significant lead on the underlying course of 
sumer demand. The analysis also found that the index of 
sumer buying plans is not a good predictor of consumer 
nand in the short-term. 


ices 


2 effects of ongoing weak demand conditions continued 
2€ evident in June in the moderate 0.5 per cent increase 


@ Leading Indicator Properties of Surveyed Consumer Attitudes 
| Buying Intentions by Bruce Rayfuse; Bank of Canada Technical 
ort 3, Feb. 1982. 


in the Industry Selling Price Index (seasonally adjusted) and 
the 0.3 per cent drop in the Raw Material Price Index. The 
recession continued to put downward pressure on sensitive 
prices such as primary metals. The sharp appreciation of the 
U.S. dollar against the Canadian dollar was a major con- 
tributor to increases at the industry selling level, as prices 
rose for those export products which are priced in U.S. 
dollars. Further increases in food prices and the effects of 
recent provincial sales tax increases helped to push the 
Consumer Price Index up by 1.0 per cent in June. Declines 
in beef prices in the Raw Material and Industry Selling Price 
Indices were signs that the upward pressure on food prices 
from the red meat sector may ease over the summer months. 


The Consumer Price Index rose 1.0 per cent in June (not 
adjusted for seasonality) following a 1.4 per cent increase in 
May and a 0.5 per cent increase in April. As in May there 
were several provincial budget measures such as the tem- 
porary increase in the sales tax rate to 9 per cent in Quebec 
and the introduction of sales tax on various services in On- 
tario, which contributed to the monthly increase. The 1.0 
per cent increase in prices of goods represents a substantial 
Slowing from the 1.7 per cent increase recorded in May. The 
Slowing was partially attributable to the deceleration of prices 
of durable goods to a 0.2 per cent increase from a 1.3 

per cent increase in May. This more restrained increase is in 
line with the weak trend in durable goods prices, most evident 
in a decline in the aggregate from December 1981 to April 
1982. The 0.2 per cent increase in June was largely the result 
of a 0.4 per cent increase in auto purchase prices in a con- 
tinuation of the winding down of rebate programs offered 
earlier in 1982. There was a sharp increase in major house- 
hold appliance prices. Other durable goods prices remained 
weak. Prices of semi-durable goods rose at a moderate 0.6 
per cent, similar to the 0.4 and 0.6 per cent increases of the 
two previous months. These restrained increases are largely 
reflective of the increases in clothing prices over this period 
as clothing demand has picked up slightly in April and May 
from very weak levels in the first quarter. The 1.4 per cent 
increase in prices of non-durable goods was the major con- 
tributor to the jump in prices of goods, although this increase 
was substantially slower than the 2.3 per cent increase re- 
corded in May. Food prices continued to rise rapidly as the 
food-purchased-from-stores component jumped 2.1 per cent 
following a similar increase in May. An additional 4.8 per cent 
increase in meat prices was the major factor as beef and pork 
prices continued to rise in response to increased demand 
and restrictive supply conditions. There were signs in June, 
however, that prices for red meat would ease in the near term 
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as slaughtering and processing, and farm gate prices de- 
clined for beef and eased for pork. A sharp increase in fresh 
vegetable prices also contributed to the increase in food 
prices. This was partly due to seasonal price increases in 
storage vegetables such as cabbages and potatoes as 
stocks from last year’s crop are low, and partially due to 
increases in tomatoes and celery which may be related to the 
sharp increase in the U.S.-Canadian exchange rate. Domes- 
tic supplies will become available in July and August to help 
offset these increases. The 2.1 per cent jump in tobacco and 
alcohol prices, related to various provincial budget measures, 
also contributed to the increase in non-durable prices. 


Service prices advanced 1.0 per cent in June following 0.8 
per cent increases in April and May. The 2.2 per cent rise in 
prices of food purchased from restaurants was largely at- 
tributable to the introduction of changes to the retail sales tax 
on restaurants and carry-out meals in the province of Ontario. 
Other notable increases in the service components were the 
0.6 per cent increase in shelter and increases in air fares and 
movie admissions. 


The Industry Selling Price Index rose 0.5 per cent on a sea- 
sonally adjusted basis, following a similar increase in May. A 
0.6 per cent increase in prices of non-durable goods was the 
major contributor. As in the past four months, price increases 
in the food and beverage industries (0.6 per cent in June), 
particularly in slaughtering and processing, were the major 
stimulant. The 1.9 per cent increase in slaughtering and pro- 
cessing prices represented a substantial slowdown from the 
previous four months. Pork prices slowed due to moderating 
export demand and beef prices declined. Red meat prices 
had risen sharply over the last four months in response to 
increased export demand and restrictive supply conditions. A 
1.6 per cent increase in paper and allied selling prices was 
due to the sharp increase of the U.S. dollar against the 
Canadian dollar in June, as these prices are quoted in U.S. 
funds. Demand for newsprint remains weak on export mar- 
kets. Selling prices in other non-durable goods-producing 
industries such as clothing, petroleum, and chemical pro- 
ducts, remained weak. 


Durable goods selling prices rose 0.3 per cent following a 
similar increase in May. As in May, a sharp increase in prices 
for transportation equipment was a major contributor. The 
increase in June, however, was recorded in the automobile 
parts industries, likely related to the sharp exchange rate 
increase. (In May the increase was due to the ending of 
rebate programs by the major auto producers.) The other 
increase Came in wood products industries. The increase in 
softwood prices appears to be due to Supply constraints (as 
many mills are shut down) while export demand to the U.S. of 
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lumber products is staging a mild recovery. These increas 
were partially offset by a 0.5 per cent drop in primary mei 
prices. Copper prices fell to a new cyclical low in June. Prici 
in other durable goods-producing industries, particularly ele 
trical product and metal fabricating industries, recorded mo 
erate increases of about 0.3 per cent. 


The Raw Materials Price Index recorded a 0.3 per cent d 
cline in June following a 1.2 per cent increase in May. Th 
major sources of weakness were similar to those in the © 
Industry Selling Price Index. Animal product prices fell due | 
drops in prices for cattle and calves (following four months: 
sharp increases). Non-ferrous metal prices fell due to the © 
per cent decline in copper, and declines in precious meta 
prices. Prices for wood products declined and many saw m. 
were shut down in B.C., as demand for logs is weak as t! 
recovery in export demand for softwoods has not as yet bee 
reflected back to demand for unprocessed logs. Partially | 
offsetting these declines were increased prices of vegetab: 
products (mostly seasonal price increases for storage veg. 
ables) and for fuels, textiles, and ferrous metals. 


Business Investment 


Business fixed investment appears to have been the 
weakest component in the large decline in aggregate dé 
mand in the second quarter. Residential construction re- 
corded a large decline, as housing starts plummetted 3& 
per cent in the quarter while house sales weakened. Bus 
ness investment in plant and equipment continued to retre: 
after a 6.9 per cent drop in volume in the first quarter. Bot 
the machinery and construction components fell sharply ai 
the medium-term outlook is not encouraging, as indicated 
cutbacks in investment plans for 1982 and by the poor — 
liquidity in the financial position of corporations, especially 
the mining and manufacturing sectors. (For a more exter 
sive discussion of these latter points, see the Analytical No 
in this issue: The Financial Status and Investment Intentio. 
of Non-Financial Corporations.) 


The related indicators suggest that the decline in real bus 
ness outlays for plant and equipment in the second quart 
will approximate the 6.9 per cent drop in the first quarter. - 
Non-residential construction will likely record the most 
striking weakness, based on the related indicators for Ap 
and May. The decline was accentuated by a sharp increas 
in strike effects in the industry, notably in Ontario and Sa_ 
katchewan. At the same time, energy companies continue | 
cut back exploration and development. The volume of drillit 
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ined 19 per cent in April and May, based on data from 
>, and 30 per cent so far this year. By comparison, drilling 
ictivity has dropped 40 per cent in the United States 
ause of the glut of crude oil. 


decline in business investment in machinery and 
ipment in the second quarter was evident in all the 
ponents of demand. Vehicle sales were pulled down by a 
per cent decline in purchases of trucks in April and May. 
; Ongoing weakness in commercial vehicle sales, com- 
1d to the recovery of passenger car sales in North 

rica in the second quarter, reflects the increasing con- 
ration of weakening final demand emanating from the 
ness sector within the total economy. Domestic ship- 
its and net imports of machinery and equipment recorded 
Spread declines. By final use category, the largest drops 
pril and May occurred in farm equipment, industrial 
hinery, and office furniture. 


| construction activity in the second quarter will be 
Jhed-down by an 11 per cent decline in the volume of 
k-put-in-place. Unrelenting weakness in the construc- 
of single-family homes, off nearly 14 per cent, and re- 
ed weakness in the construction of multiple units account 
lis decline. The reversal for multiple units reflects the end 
@ construction of foundations required to be built for 
3B tax allowances. The estimates for the second quarter 
be upward-biased by the decision of many developers 
0 continue construction of the whole building until market 
litions improve. The calculation of work-put-in-place, 
ever, assumes that work is proceeding at a normal pace. 
weakness of housing demand has served to reduce new 
ing prices for five consecutive months, with a cumulative 
ine of 1.8 per cent since January. 


lufacturing 


bstantial upturn of export demand in the second quarter 
9 Some improvement in the indicators of manufacturing 
ity in May. Shipments rose 0.8 per cent in volume, not- 
due to rising sales abroad of automotive and 
eum-based products. The upturn of shipments fos- 
{a small reduction of finished goods inventories in May, 
€ process of inventory liquidation for finished goods has 
ed significantly behind the cycle for raw materials inven- 
s. The large ($110 million) cuts in raw material stocks 
the 0.9 per cent decline in real new orders in May, 
over, are consistent with the further cutbacks in output 
ned by firms in the third quarter (as revealed by the July 
ts of the Business Conditions Survey, and the large 

$ in manufacturing employment in June and July). 


Inventories in the manufacturing sector were reduced by 
$134 million in volume in May. The bulk ($110 million) of the 
decline continued to originate in holdings of raw materials. 
This liquidation has been particularly evident in durable 
goods-producing industries, where stocks of raw materials 
fell by $78 million in May following smaller declines earlier in 
1982. Industries dependent on business investment led this 
reduction, notably in primary metal (—$17 million), metal 
fabricating (—$17 million), and machinery (—$10 million) in- 
dustries. These industries had also reduced stocks of raw 
materials in April, and the accelerating declines in raw mate- 
rials inventories are consistent with plans to scale-down pro- 
duction in future months as the climate for business invest- 
ment has deteriorated rapidly. These lower output schedules 
are evident in the July results of the Business Conditions 
Survey, in which 59 per cent of the construction material 
industry and 65 per cent of the machinery and equipment 
industry expect to record lower output in the third quarter. 
Inventories continued to slide at a rapid rate for motor vehicle 
parts and other transportation equipment. 


While the sharp curtailment of raw materials stocks and the 
Business Conditions Survey augur for further drops in man- 
ufacturing production in the short-term, a positive develop- 
ment was the $20 million reduction in finished goods inven- 
tories in May. The reduction in the overhang of inventories 
was most evident in non-durable goods inventories such as 
petroleum (—$7 million), chemicals (—$6 million), rubber 
(—$6 million), and clothing (—$3 million). All of the $7 million 
reduction for durable goods occurred in primary metals. 


The reduction in stocks of finished goods was the first sig- 
nificant decline in the current cyclical downturn, and lags 
significantly behind the cuts in raw materials, goods-in- 
process, and goods purchased for resale. These latter three 
components generally have been declining since December. 
The longer lags in the process of stock liquidation for finished 
goods was also evident during the 1980 recession, when 
stocks of raw materials began to decline in May, goods-in- 
process in June, goods purchased for resale in July, and 
finished goods in August. This sequential process in the 
reduction of inventories by stage of fabrication reflects tech- 
nical factors in the control of inventories. Raw materials and 
goods purchased for resale, for example, can be reduced 
relatively quickly by cutting orders to suppliers as soon as a 
cyclical downturn becomes evident. Goods-in-process will 
begin to slow as soon as the manufacturing firm acts to cut 
back its own production. Stocks of finished goods, however, 
are more difficult to control as they are partly determined by 
demand as well as by the firm’s output. The unusually long 
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delay in cutting finished goods inventories in the current cycle 
reflects the pronounced drop in shipments, which declined 
13.0 per cent from last June’s peak until a 0.8 per cent upturn 
in May. Whether the decline in May represents the beginning 
of a cyclical downturn of finished goods inventories, then, 
partly depends on whether the increase in shipments can be 
sustained. The ongoing erosion of new orders, down 0.9 
per cent in May, is not reassuring for the short-term course of 
demand. 


The volume of shipments rose 0.8 per cent in May following 
a 2.0 per cent drop in April. The largest increases were 
recorded for industries which produce non-durable goods, up 
1.7 per cent in total. Shipments of chemical and petroleum 
products rose sharply, up 7.7 and 10.2 per cent respectively. 
These increases match similar increases in exports of these 
products in May. The short-term trend in export sales, how- 
ever, was still declining despite the one-month upturn. Ship- 
ments of rubber and plastics rose 0.8 per cent. Sales in this 
industry have improved in recent months with the recovery in 
activity in the auto sector. Shipments of clothing rose 1.0 
per cent following two months of steep decline, and a similar 
reversal was evident in food and beverages. Demand 
showed little sign of improvement in the clothing-related in- 
dustries, as shipments fell further in the leather, textile and 
knitting mill industries. Shipments of paper and allied pro- 
ducts continued to fall at rapid rates in response to weaken- 
ing export demand. 


Shipments of durable goods declined 0.1 per cent following 
declines of about 1.0 per cent in March and April. Demand 
was particularly weak for business investment-related goods 
as shipments of machinery, electrical products, and metal 
fabricated goods declined further in May. A 0.6 per cent 
decline of sales by transportation equipment industries fol- 
lowed a recovery over the previous three months. Partially 
offsetting these declines were increased shipments of wood 
and primary metal products. Increased export sales were 
recorded for both of these types of product in May. 


The volume of new orders fell 0.9 per cent in May following a 
one-month upturn of 1.2 per cent in April. The decline was 
the result of a sharp drop in new orders for durable goods, 
which was concentrated in drops in orders for electrical pro- 
duct (—9.1 per cent) and metal fabricating (—17.7 per cent) 
industries. There was a further slight increase in orders for 
transportation equipment following the 24.0 per cent jump in 
April. This was further indication, in addition to the export 
data, that the recovery in the auto sector would continue in 
the near term. There were also increases recorded in orders 
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for machinery, non-metallic minerals, and primary metal pri 
ducts, all of which followed similar declines in the previous 
month. New orders for non-durable goods rose 0.9 per ce 
in May in line with increased shipments of these goods. 


External Sector 


The merchandise trade balance rose to nearly $2.0 billion it 
June. There were no obvious signs of a recovery in domesti 
demand in June, as imports fell 4.4 per cent (on a seasonal 
adjusted balance of payments basis). With the inclusion ¢ 
the June data the short-term trend fell 0.8 per cent. The 
recovery evident in previous months in imports of motor 
vehicle products was temporarily halted in June by the 
slowdown in the processing of Japanese car imports at - 
customs clearance in Vancouver. Demand for other pro- 
ducts continued to decline at rapid rates. The modest re- 
covery in exports continued as the short-term trend for ex 
ports recorded a third consecutive increase, up 1.1 per cer 
with the inclusion of a 4.3 per cent increase in sales in June 
The improvement in export demand continued to be conce; 
trated in sales of motor vehicle products to the U.S. By 
country, the trend in shipments to Japan recorded an in- 
crease, the only country other than the U.S. to show im- 
provement in demand for Canadian products. 


Exports rose 4.3 per cent or $302 million on a seasonally 
adjusted balance of payments basis in June. With the inclu 
sion of the June data the short-term trend (which lags the 
current data by two months) recorded a third consecutive 
increase following seven months of decline, rising 1.1 
per cent in the most recent month. The recovery in the trer 
for export sales continued to be concentrated in higher shij 
ments of motor vehicle products, cereals, iron and steel, 
lumber products, and telecommunications equipment. The 
short-term trend for motor vehicle products rose 9.0 per ce 
with the inclusion of ine June data, bringing shipments of 
those products to levels higher than have been recorded 
the previous four years. The pick-up in production and shit 
ments of automobiles and parts has been partially matche 
by an increase in sales in the U.S. The upturn in sales Wi 
not sufficient, however, to prevent a build-up in auto inver 
tories in the U.S. This may be a voluntary build-up in anticip 
tion of a strike in the fall by Canadian Auto Workers (GM 
12/7). Sharp increases in sales of wheat and barley have 
also contributed to the recovery in export sales. The recove 
in sales of lumber products has been less dramatic than | 
the auto sector, and has not been reflected in improved 


Jloyment and production in these industries. Lumber ex- 
s may reflect a restocking of inventories in the U.S. as 
sing starts there have shown some signs of recovery in 
2nt months. There was also an upturn in sales of tele- 
munication equipment and other equipment within end 
jucts. Partially offsetting these improvements was a 
nturn in the trend of sales of crude and fabricated metal 
. While the steep declines in shipments of nickel and 
er may have been due to strikes in the mining industry in 
2, weak demand conditions were also reflected in low 
2S for these metals as copper prices fell to a new cyclical 
on world markets in June. Export demand for newsprint, 
nicals, petroleum, natural gas, and industrial machinery 
kened further as indicated by an acceleration in the 
nward trend in sales of these goods. On a by-country 
S, the recovery in export sales was largely due to an 

tn in demand by the U.S. market while, the trend for 
rts to Japan also showed signs of recovery. The short- 
trend in exports to other countries continued to decline. 


orts fell 4.4 per cent, or $244 million in June following a 
jar decline in May. With the inclusion of the June data the 
t-term trend for imports fell 0.8 per cent following a simi- 
ecline in the previous month. This rate of decline repre- 
S a substantial slowing compared to the declines averag- 
3.0 per cent per month from October to December of 

|. While the slowing in the rate of decline had been due to 
0uNd in imports of motor vehicle products (related to the 
very in exports of these products), in June the slowing of 
oms clearance of Japanese cars at Vancouver caused 
rend to rise at the same rate as in the previous month. 
effect should end soon as the slowdown in the clearance 
panese Cars ended in mid-July. Domestic demand re- 
led weak for most other goods, particularly machinery 
equipment, chemicals, iron and steel and crude pet- 
im. The short-term trend for imports of these goods 
ned at rates varying from 2.0 to 5.0 per cent, similar to 
nes recorded in the previous two months. 


rnational Economies 


inflation rate in the European Economic Community 

) rose 0.7 per cent in June to a level 10.4 per cent 

@ a year ago. Inflation in Europe remains substantially 
er than the OECD average of 8.4 per cent, reflecting the 
T performance of the United States (+7.1 per cent) and 
IN (+2.5 per cent). The unemployment rate in the EEC 
from 8.9 per cent to 9.1 per cent in June, although this 
low the peak 9.5 per cent rate recorded in the EEC in 
ary and the 9.5 per cent rate in the U.S. in June. Nearly 


40 per cent of the unemployed in the EEC were less than 25 
years of age, and unemployment in the EEC has risen every 
year since the first OPEC price shock in 1974. 


The semi-annual review of the Organization for Economic 
Co-operation and Development (OECD) says the reces- 
sion that began early in 1981 in the 24 member nations is 
entering a new phase. The contraction of output associated 
with rising oil prices should end in 1983, when output is 
forecast to rise 2.5 per cent. Stock-building by firms and 
private consumption will lead the recovery, while the com- 
bined current account deficit will rise from $15.3 billion (U.S.) 
to $20.3 billion. A sustained recovery in private investment is 
not foreseen, and the lack of business confidence poses 
“uncertainties” for the recovery. Inflation will remain stub- 
bornly high at 7.5 per cent in 1983 (versus 8.3 per cent in 
1982 and a peak rate of 13 per cent in 1980) while un- 
employment could approach $32 million (or about 9 per cent 
of the labour force). The signs of an upturn in the business 
cycle are threatened by continued tight monetary policies in 
many nations, especially the United States. The OECD report 
says that “there is widespread concern that real interest rates 
are seriously impeding the desired recovery of private in- 
vestment and this is amplified by the deterioration of corpo- 
rate financial positions in some countries. The longer a strong 
investment recovery is delayed, the more the risks in the 
situation mount” (GM, LeD 7/7). 


The indicators of the economic performance of West Ger- 
many show little signs of the improvement that was widely- 
predicted at the start of 1982. Industrial output showed little 
sign of emerging from its most prolonged recession since 
1945, stagnating in May after a 0.5 per cent drop in April. 
Most of the retrenchment reflected an 8 per cent drop in 
orders for export industries since February. The weakness in 
export orders was also reflected in the near financial collapse 
of the AEG-Telefunken electrical products group, until the 
government rescued the firm with $241 million in loan 
guarantees for export contracts (FT 3-15/7). Consumer price 
inflation jumped 1 per cent in May (and 5.8 per cent in the 
past year) as taxes rose and as oil prices increased. 


The economic indicators for the United Kingdom showed 
some improvement in May and June, although the gains 
made in inflation and output are very gradual while un- 
employment continues to grow at a slower rate. Manufactur- 
ing output rose 1.5 per cent in the three months ending in 
May, and is now 2.0 per cent above the trough level record in 
the second quarter of 1981. The short-term and long-term 
leading indicators forecast a continued gradual upturn in 
output in the second half of 1982. The retail price index 
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accelerated slightly in the three latest months, and the level in 
June was 9.7 per cent above a year earlier. Average hourly 
earnings were up 10.3 per cent in the year to May. This 
gradual easing, together with a large gain in productivity, has 
slowed the year-over-year rate of growth of unit labour costs 
to 3 per cent, the lowest in the OECD nations. The easing of 
labour costs due to job cutbacks, however, has been re- 
flected in a further increase in the unemployment rate to 12.3 
per cent in July, compared to a peak rate of 19 per cent in 
1933. 


United States Economy 


Real GNP edged up by 0.4 per cent in the second quarter. 
Total output was 1.7 per cent below the level of a year- 
earlier, compared to a drop of about 6 per cent in Canada 
over this period. A 0.7 per cent recovery of consumer de- 
mand was led by a sharp increase in auto sales. The coun- 
terpart to the firming of auto production was a sharply lower 
rate of inventory liquidation (down $6.6 billion compared to 
—$15.4 billion last quarter). Residential construction im- 
proved by 0.7 per cent as housing starts rose 3.9 per cent in 
the quarter. Business outlays for plant and equipment con- 
tinued to retrench in response to a sharp cutback in equip- 
ment purchases (down 3.2 per cent) and a slowdown in the 
construction of structures to +0.4 per cent. Inflation as mea- 
sured by the GNE deflator remained at a 4.6 per cent annual 
rate. The easing reflected continued moderate rates of in- 
crease for consumer prices (+3.6 per cent) and housing 
(+2.2 per cent) and further gains in the terms of trade (up 
10.0 per cent in the past year). 


The configuration of the coincident data indicates that all of the 
gain in GNP occurred early in the second quarter. With the 
arrival of data for June and July, however, there were increas- 
ing signs of a renewed faltering of economic activity. This 
pattern was most evident in nominal retail sales, which fell 
1.5 per cent in June after gains of 1.2 per cent and 2.7 

per centin April and May. The decline in June was the largest 
in the current recession, and is magnified in real terms by a 
1.0 per cent rise in the CPI. Unit sales of North American 
passenger cars fell to a 4.6 million annual rate in June from 
6.3 million in May, and remained under $5.0 million in mid- 
July. With auto production rising steadily to $5.9 million units 
in June from $4.7 million at the start of the quarter (and up 
from the cyclical low of $3.6 million in January), there has 
inevitably been a build-up of inventories. Unit stocks of new 
cars rose to a 79-day supply at the end of June, up from 52 
days a month ago. The slump in consumer demand reflects 
the downturn in the Conference Board Index of consumer 
confidence in June from 58.3 to 57.1, as interest rates turned 
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up, unemployment rose to 9.8 per cent in July, and real 
wages were squeezed by a slowdown in wage settlement 
and accelerating inflation. 


Industrial output fell 0.7 per cent in June, carrying the peat 
to-trough decline to 10.1 per cent since last July. Large ct 
backs in business equipment (—2.7 per cent) and building 
materials (—0.7 per cent) more than offset a 0.1 per cent 
increase for consumer goods. The short-term prospects fi 
industrial output are not appealing, particularly in light of tr 
reappearance of plant closures and layoffs in the automoti 
industry (at least 9 auto plants were temporarily shut down| 
July). Renewed weakness was also evident in the drilling | 
and semi-conductor industries, which had contributed to tr 
revival of economic activity early in the second quarter. Th 
leading indicator reflected some of this weakening, as itr 
mained unchanged in June after two consecutive increase 
The softening of the leading indicator was largely the result 

declines for manufacturing orders for consumer and busine 
goods and for the average workweek. The Consumer Pri 
Index rose 1.0 per cent in June after a similar increase in 

May. Most of the increase reflected higher energy and hot 

ing prices, despite a drop in mortgage costs. The acceler 
tion in the CPI will continue in July, according to the Bureau 

Labor Statistics, although it estimates that the underlying 

trend of inflation will return to about 7.0 per cent by year-en 


Financial Markets 


Paul Volcker, Chairman of the Federal Reserve Board, ti 
the Senate Banking Committee that the Fed is willing to 

tolerate ‘for a time’ some overshoot of the monetary targt 
and lower interest rates. The Board is now convinced the 
part of the increase in money demand in 1982 has been f 
precautionary rather than transaction purposes, as peopl 
have shifted money into interest-bearing liquid forms such 
negotiable order of withdrawal (NOW) accounts. In particul 
all of the increase in M1 this year can be attributed to a st 
from small savings accounts which are not included in th 
definition of M1 into NOW accounts, which are in M1. Th 
institutional change would explain why velocity (the ratio 

GNP to the money supply) is growing less than the 3-4 - 
per cent anticipated by the Fed. At the same time, bank — 
reserves have risen steadily throughout the year. This fac 

resolves some of the puzzle of why actual money supply 

growth is overshooting its target growth when interest rate 
exchange rates, and the real economy all suggest very ti 

money (LeD 29/7, GM 29/7, FT 21/7). 


cker endorsed the prediction by the Congressional 
dget Office that the federal government deficit will rise to 
10-150 billion in fiscal 1983, substantially higher than the 
ninistration forecast of $110-114 billion. Heavy govern- 
nt borrowing will keep upward pressure on interest rates, 
ording to Volcker, while the Federal Reserve Board will 
intain its monetary target for M1 at 2.5 per cent to 5.5 cent 
983. Volcker did express the conviction that ‘the inflatio- 
y tide has turned in a fundamental way’, especially the 
id in costs and nominal wages (FT 21/7). 


nadian interest rates moved significantly lower in July in 
ponse to a sharp drop in American interest rates and a 
ing of the Canadian dollar. The Canadian bank rate fell 
} basis points to 15.5 per cent while the prime lending rate 
100 basis points to 17.25 per cent. Twenty-year Canada 
id yields fell about 50 basis points to just below 16 

cent. Despite the significant drop in Canadian interest 
Ss, U.S. rates fell even more sharply, allowing the 
1ada-U.S. interest rate differential to widen. The Bank of 
vada took action to limit the decline in Canadian interest 
Ss by selling treasury bills and thereby contracting the 
netary base. The widening interest rate differential ena- 
1 the Canadian dollar to recover in July most of its decline 
itive to the American dollar in June. The Canadian dollar 
2 237 basis points to 79.85 cents (U.S. funds). 


erican interest rates moved sharply lower in July with 
rt-term rates falling considerably more than the rates on 
jer-dated maturities. For instance, yields on 90-day 

ney market instruments fell about 300 basis points com- 
ed to a decline of about 100 basis points on twenty-year 
asury bonds. The Federal Reserve Board twice cut the 
-ount rate by 0.5 per cent, bringing it down to 11 per cent 
nonth’s end. The large surge in money supply growth that 
| been expected in early July was considerably smaller 
1 forecast. As a result, the Federal Reserve Board did not 
é€ to tighten credit as the money markets had expected 
instead was able to add reserves to the banking system. 
r the failure of the Penn Square Bank from Oklahoma, the 
leral Reserve Board became more aggressive in supply- 
bank reserves. Projected heavy Treasury financing re- 
ements and a desire on the part of corporations to im- 
ve balance sheet strength by switching from short-term to 
j-term financing both served to restrain the decline in 

id yields. The announcement of a $500 million 25-year 
id registration by IBM, for example, has raised the inven- 
of unsold debentures in the United States to $11.3 billion 
20/7). 


Banking Industry 


The health of the banking industry in North America and 
Europe was the center of heightened speculation in July. 
The concerns centered on the increasing number of bad 
debts held by consumer, business, and foreign govern- 
ments who can no longer generate the cash flow needed to 
service debt at the current level of interest rates. The visible 
manifestation of these fears has been sharp declines in bank 
stock prices, deteriorating prices for bank debentures, 
widespread downgrading of bank debt-ratings, and sharply 
higher loan losses. At the same time, the collapse of the 
Penn Square Bank in the United States and of Banco Am- 
brosiano Holdings of Luxembourg demonstrate weaknesses 
exist in the supervision and regulation of an increasingly 
sophisticated and complex financial system. 


The Bank of International Settlements (BIS) estimates that 
more than $200 billion of outstanding international bank debt 
“is of doubtful or potentially dubious quality”. The largest 
risks were attached to loans made to governments in Eastern 
Europe (which owes $80 billion of debt to BIS banks) and in 
Latin America (which owes $220 billion of debt). The re- 
scheduling of debt owed by Poland, Romania, and Costa 
Rica in the past year, and Argentina’s request to reschedule 
its $36 billion of foreign debt, are examples of this risk. 
Concern over the $60 billion of debt held by Mexico was not 
allayed by the disclosure that Mexico had to use $600 million 
of its $700 million credit line with the U.S. Federal Reserve 
Board to meet its import payments in April (FT 13/7). 


Concern over the health of banks in Europe centered on the 
default of Banco Ambrosiano Holdings of Luxembourg on 
$400 million of debt held by a consortium of 250 banks. The 
Italian parent bank, Bance Ambrosiano, the largest private 
bank in Italy, will not provide any assistance because of its 
own financial difficulties. It was supported by a consortium of 
six other banks, when investigators from the Bank of Italy 
asked for details on $1.4 billion of loans made to a number of 
Panamanian companies said to be controlled by the Vati- 
can’s bank (the Institute per le Opere di Religione). Uncer- 
tainty remained about whether Banco Ambrosiano and its 
$1.4 billion of debt would be liquidated or reconstituted under 
new management. The supporting banks called for the bank 
to be forced into liquidation to prevent large losses for these 
banks. The Bank of Italy, which has the sole right to initiate a 
liquidation procedure, preferred a bail-out to maintain confi- 
dence in the Italian financial system. On August 9, the Bank 
of Italy reversed this decision and decided to put Banco 
Ambrosiano into compulsory liquidation (GM 5/8, FT 16- 
17/7, Ecst 24/7, NYT 19/7). 
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The complications arising from the collapse of the Luxem- 
bourg subsidiary of Banco Ambrosiano demonstrate that 
central bank regulation and supervision has lagged behind 
the growth in the size and complexity of the international 
banking system. There is no lender of last resort in the 
international banking system (unlike the international trading 
system, as nations in balance of payments crisis can ap- 
proach the International Monetary Fund as a last resort). The 
Italian rescue operation for the Ambrosiano group is at pre- 
sent being limited only to its domestic operations, not its 
offshore ventures. As a result, the Luxembourg subsidiary 
has defaulted on $400 million of loans to 250 other banks. 
The major concern of bankers is not the losses involved, but 
rather the challenge that the default poses for the Basle 
concordat on the division of central bank responsibility for all 
offshore financial centers. The Basle concordat was formed 
in 1974 to assure central bank support for financially-troubled 
banks; the concordat is vague, however, as to who is respon- 
sible for overseas subsidiaries. This problem is compounded 
in the Ambrosiano affair since its Luxembourg operations are 
technically not a bank. As a result, the Bank of Italy has 
refused to accept responsibility for the default (FT 22/7, Ecst 
24/7). 


Major Canadian and American banks faced a large sell-off of 
their bond and equity issues in July. Investor concerns were 
exemplified by the factors surrounding the collapse of the 
Penn Square Bank on July 5 (with $500 million of assets). 
The Penn Square Bank had 80 per cent of its business in 
energy-related service industries in Oklahoma. The downturn 
of world crude oil prices has precipitated a 40 per cent drop in 
drilling rig activity this year, and oil service companies have 
had trouble servicing their debt. Energy-related industries 
account for 17.6 per cent of all bank loans made in 1982. The 
bankruptcy of Dresco Energy Services, an oil rig company 
with $250 million in assets, is the most visible example of the 
problems in this sector. The ripple effects from the insolvency 
of Penn Square resulted in a $61 million loss in the second 
quarter for the Continental Illinois Bank of Chicago, the 
largest quarterly loss by an American bank, which had to 
write-off $220 million of the $1 billion of loans it purchased 
from Penn Square. The Bank announced that it had tem- 
porarily withdrawn from trading in certificates of deposit be- 
cause of its low credit rating following this quarterly loss. The 
Chase Manhattan Bank also reported a $6 million loss in the 
second quarter, as $285 million was lost when Drysdale 
Government Securities was unable to pay interest in May; 
in total, eight of the fifteen largest American banks reported 
lower profits in the second quarter (Ecst 24/7, BW 26/7, GM 
22/7, FT 1-10/7, CP 29/7) 
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The ripple effects on major banks from the collapse of the . 
Penn Square Bank and of Drysdale Securities highlight the. 
interdependency of the financial system, and have raised 
questions about the efficacy of central bank supervision o 
the financial system. Investigations have now begun conce} 
ing the delay in the comptroller’s office detecting the prob 
lems in Penn Square’s operations. The comptroller’s offic 
currently lists 9 banks as on the verge of collapse, 32 bank 
as problem banks, and 260 banks as having operational 
weaknesses. Penn State was listed in the latter category un 
April 1982, at which time an audit revealed the bank was 
actually on the brink of collapse (Ecst 24/7, Euromoney Ju 
1982). 


The five major chartered banks in Canada had their cred 
worthiness downgraded by the Dominion Bank Rating Se: 
vice in July, due to the weak economy and the high concer 
tration of loans to individual companies. The Rating Service 
emphasized that the chartered banks remain superior cre¢ 
risks, with little prospect of insolvency. Most of the negati’ 
sentiment of investors to the chartered banks centered on tl 
$4.1 billion of debt owed to them by Dome Petroleum, ai 
cording to newspaper reports. (Dome owes a further $1.5 
billion to foreign banks.) Dome Petroleum acquired much 

its debt during the takeover drive by Canadian companies 
following the announcement of the National Energy Progra 
in September 1980 (in the 16 months to May 1982, takeov 
activity in the Canadian energy sector rose to about $7.5 

billion; the average premium of takeover bids was 55 per ce 
compared to the previous stock market peak in the shares ¢ 
the target company). Other Canadian companies that are 

having trouble meeting their debt payments, according to 

newspaper reports, include Sulpetro Ltd. (with $600 million 

bank loans), Turbo Resources Ltd. ($300 million), and Mas 
sey Ferguson Ltd. ($400 million). Loan loss provisions by 

chartered banks are expected to rise from $773 million in 

fiscal 1981 to about $1.7 billion in fiscal 1982. The increase 

non-performing loans helped to reduce the bank index of tl 
TSE to a four-year low in July, while most European bonc 
houses suspended the trading of paper issued by the Can 
dian Imperial Bank of Commerce. The Canadian Imperial 

Bank of Commerce (CIBC) took the initiative of imposing ° 
maximum limit on loans to individual customers of 15 

per cent of its basic capital. (The Inspector General of Bank 
has suggested a 50 per cent limit for banks.) The $1 billion 
loaned to Dome Petroleum in the past two years represent 
slightly over 40 per cent of the CIBC’s $2.3 billion of capit 
and reserves on April 30. 


ews Developments 


fernational 


ude oil prices in the Rotterdam spot market fell to about 
1 (U.S.) early in July before firming in reaction to renewed 
Stilities between Iran and Iraq. A step-up in OPEC produc- 
nto about 1.1 million barrels per day (bl/d) in excess of the 
get ceiling of 17.5 million bl/d accounted for the softening 
prices compared to June. The bulge in production was 
ticularly evident in Venezuela (where output is 1.8 million 
d compared to a quota of 1.5 million), Libya (1.3 million 
d versus a quota of 0.75 million), Iran, and Nigeria. These 
tions have exceeded the quotas set at the OPEC meetings 
March because of their deteriorating balance of payments 
Jation. The Bank of International Settlements (BIS) esti- 
ited that the trade surplus of OPEC nations virtually disap- 
ared in the first half of 1982, compared to surpluses of 
21 billion in 1980 and $66 billion in 1981. The BIS noted 
it a similar reversal occurred in the mid-1970’s following 
? first OPEC price increase in 1973. The reversal in 1982, 
wever, has been the result of a one-third drop in the 
lume of oil exports, whereas the decline in the mid-1970's 
is the result of higher import demand (LeD 14/7, GM 28/7, 
2-19/7). 


ergy economists remain guarded about the prospects for 
ontinuing glut of oil on world markets. In particular, there 
re signs that inventory reductions by oil companies will not 
sustained at the rapid rates of the previous year. For 
ample, the Shell Oil and British Petroleum conglomerates 
nounced that they would end their policy of cutting oil 
entories (in the past year, Shell has sold 50 million barrels 
crude oil inventories worth $1.5 billion on spot markets 
ile BP has sold 60 million barrels worth $2 billion). In the 
iger-run, the International Energy Association warned that 
2 risks of another oil price shock are increasing. This risk is 
result of the continued high reliance on oil and oil imports 
ndustrialized nations. The IEA said that the recent decline 
oil prices has retarded investment in alternative energy 
i such as coal and synthetic fuels (LeD 7/7, FT 29/6, 
9/8). 


€ seventeen member states of the OECD's development 
sistance committee report that direct aid by industrialized 
tions fell 3.8 per cent in volume last year. The decline 
gely reflected the 50 per cent drop in American aid to 
\Itilateral agencies. As a proportion of GNP, direct aid by 
=CD nations fell to 0.35 per cent in 1981, from 0.38 

r cent in 1980 and 0.52 per cent in 1961. Less-developed 
untries will find the alternatives to direct aid more expen- 
following the announcement by the World Bank that it 
| shorten the term of its loans and adjust the interest rate 
loans every six months. This represents a substantial 


change in World Bank lending policies, which last year 
charged an average of 11.6 per cent on loans with an aver- 
age maturity of 15 years (Ecst 3/7, LeD 5/7). The managing 
director of the International Monetary Fund, Jacques de 
Larosiére, said that restrictive trade policies and high interest 
rates in industrialized nations have led to cuts in per capita 
income for the great majority of non-oil less-developed coun- 
tries (NYJC 14/7). The major developments in terms of the 
deteriorating economic conditions for less-developed coun- 
tries in July were in Sudan and Argentina. Sudan failed to pay 
$22 million in interest on commercial bank debt (which itself 
was rescheduled last December) because of a liquidity crisis 
resulting from weak commodity prices. Argentina announced 
that it will seek to reschedule its $36 billion of foreign debt. 
The government at the same time announced a 22 per cent 
devaluation of the peso (the third devaluation of the year) and 
abandoned its six-year old program of free-market and 
monetarist economic policies (GM 7/7, FT 3/7). 


Domestic 


The Conference Board survey of business attitudes in the 
second quarter revealed a deep-rooted pessimism about the 
short-term course of the Canadian economy. Nearly half 
(47.8 per cent) the respondents believe that the economy will 
continue to deteriorate in the second half of the year, com- 
pared to 40.8 per cent in the survey results for the first quar- 
ter. A record 79.3 per cent of firms felt that it is a bad time to 
invest, as deteriorating corporate liquidity has touched virtu- 
ally all sectors of the economy. Aside from the obvious finan- 
cial difficulties of major corporations such as International 
Harvester, Massey-Ferguson, and Dome Petroleum, the 
Bank of Montreal has identified sectors in the real estate, 
construction, department store, motor vehicle dealers, and 
auto and lumber manufacturing industries as experiencing 
the greatest squeeze in liquidity (FT 12/7, GM 2/7). 


The Canadian mining industry enters the summer months 
with a wave of extended vacations and production shutdowns 
at mines and processing plants. The Mining Association of 
Canada estimates that nearly 50 per cent of production 
capacity will be idle by early autumn, and that 60,000 of the 
130,000 workers in the industry will be on layoff this summer. 
David Thomas, president of Sherritt Gordon Mines Ltd., cal- 
led the industry’s plight “the biggest depression in this cen- 
tury”, particularly in terms of profits. A Financial Times of 
Canada survey of second quarter profit results for the 20 
largest mining firms in Canada found a combined loss of 
$117 million from a $156 million profit a year earlier. Only 6 of 
the 20 firms did not report losses in the second quarter. The 
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huge decline in mining profitability reflects an average 31 
per cent price decline for base and precious metal prices in 
the last year. This weakness has triggered a 45 per cent drop 
in mining stocks on the TSE in the past year. The recent 
moderate wage settlements (exemplified by the recent set- 
tlement by Inco workers in Sudbury) reflects the indifference 
of employers to strike threats and more co-operative attitude 
by trade unions in the current economic setting. The effect of 
layoffs on labour income extracted in the mining industry is 
magnified by the high relative wages in this industry (average 
weekly earnings in the mining industry in April of 1982 were 
$599.40, compared to the economy-wide industrial average 
of $386.90) (LeD 15/7, FP 10/7). 


The Conference Board index of consumer attitudes fell toa 
post-1960 low of 54.8 in the second quarter, down 41 points 
from the peak in early 1981. Concern over rising unemploy- 
ment and deteriorating financial conditions explains the con- 
tinued weakness of consumer confidence in the economy. 
There was a small increase from 11.7 per cent to 12.0 

per cent in the percentage of consumers who plan to make a 
major purchase. The Board concluded, however, that be- 
cause of the fear of further layoffs, “the personal savings rate 
will remain at or near record high levels and consumer ex- 
penditure will remain weak” in the short-term (FP 24/7). 


The federal government's request to the provinces to follow 
the 6 per cent and 5 per cent wage and price guidelines 
contained in the June budget has received little direct sup- 
port. Nova Scotia will apply the guideline to non-union 
employees, while British Columbia has agreed to the con- 
trols. Almost immediately thereafter, however, nearly 50,000 
civil servants in B.C. went on strike. The federal government 
has aggressively pursued the application of the wage and 
price guidelines within its jurisdiction. The government will 
not give aid to Canadian companies which fail to observe the 
guidelines. The new measures will affect the 1,800 com- 
panies which received about $7.0 billion in direct grants, 
subsidies, or preferential loans last year. These figures do 
not include the aid recently given to Dome Petroleum (which 
has received $100 million in loan guarantees from Petro- 
Canada, pending direct government assistance being 
negotiated in conjunction with the chartered banks that hold 
$4.1 billion of debt for Dome Petroleum) and Maislin Ltd. 
(which received $34 million in loan guarantees). The gov- 
ernment also announced that regulated companies, notably 
Bell Canada and Air Canada, would be Strictly held to 6 

per cent and 5 per cent price increases over the next two 


years despite the initial objections of these firms (PTM26/%, 
GM 7/8). 
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The Conference Board of Canada joined a growing list of 
analysts who expect a recovery of output in the third quarte 
The Board expects a 0.6 per cent upturn in the third becaus 
of a reduced rate of liquidation of stocks. The recovery will 
strengthen in the fourth quarter when consumer and export: 
demand are expected to rejuvenate. Data Resources Inc. o} 
Canada agrees that GNP will improve in the third quarter, b 
it forecasts that a strike by auto workers will reduce output i 
the fourth quarter (FTC 2/8). The Toronto-Dominion Bank 
expects strengthening consumer and export demand and at 
end to inventory-cutting will boost output by the end of the » 
summer, while the Royal Bank says that the end to the 
recession is in sight (OC 29/7). McLeod Young Weir Ltd. 
suggested that the economic data for May “signalled a 
possible turning point’, particularly as orders and output for 
manufacturing rose. None of these forecasting firms expect. 
interest rates to ease significantly over the second half of th 
year. Pitfield MacKay Ross Ltd. contended that this will 
contribute to a further deterioration of corporate balance 
sheets and output in the third quarter, although the rate of 
decline will ease (FTC 2/8). The release in early August of — 
data indicating July was marked by a steep drop in auto 
sales, a sharp jump in unemployment, and a rash of strikes’ 
in B.C. has caused analysts (such as Woods Gordon) to 
quickly begin re-evaluating the probability of a gain in outpui 
in the third quarter (GM 20/7, 10/8). The July survey of 
purchasing managers reported the sharpest fall in output an 
new orders since last December. The U.S. survey of 
purchasing managers also reported “no evidence at all of 
any pickup in the industrial sector” in July (GM 10/8). 


Contract talks began on July 14 between the Canadian 
United Auto Workers and the auto companies. The current 
contract expires on September 15, and Ford and General 
Motors acknowledge that they are stockpiling auto parts anc 
chassis in the U.S. in the expectation of a strike in Canadaa 
one of these firms. General Motors opened negotiations wi 
demands for a reduction in paid holidays and a relaxation ¢ 
work-rules in order to boost productivity. The UAW respons. 
was emphatically against concessions and in favour of the 
traditional full indexing of wages to inflation plus a 3 per cel 
wage increase. Robert White, Director of the Canadian UAV 
argued that concessions granted by the American UAW wer 
not warranted in Canada because of a competitive advan- 
tage in labour costs arising from the lower value of the Cana 
dian dollar and the broader scope of government social se 
urity and medical programs in Canada (which are subsidize 
in Canada, but are paid by industry in the U.S.). The U.S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics found that in 1981 these factors 
helped to reduce total hourly compensation in the Canadiai 
auto industry to only 71 per cent of the U.S. level. At the — 
| 


| 


ne time, the increase in the share of the U.S. auto market 
ruing to large cars has risen from 9.4 per cent in 1981 to 
9 per cent in 1982. This has helped boost demand at 
nadian auto plants which produce large cars (by contrast, 
inexorable rise in gasoline prices in Canada has reduced 
share of large cars in Canada from 12.4 per cent to 7.2 
cent in the past year) (BW 26/7, GM 12-19/7, LeD 13/7). 


2 release of the budget estimates by all provinces permits 
lobal assessment of the fiscal stance of the provincial 
fernments. Total provincial government revenues are 
jected to grow by 11.9 per cent in fiscal 1982-1983, while 
ined expenditures rise by 13.4 per cent. As a result, the 
ibined provincial budgetary deficit rises nearly 30 per cent 
7.5 billion, while gross financial requirements rise 23.7 
cent to $9.3 billion (compared to federal! financial re- 
ements of $17.1 billion). The inclusion of Crown corpora- 
$ would raise the estimated growth of provincial financing 
uirements by 29.9 per cent to $21.8 billion, according to 
-€od Young and Weir Ltd. Most of the increase in borrow- 
requirements reflects large increases in Manitoba, Sas- 
shewan, and Alberta. Only Nova Scotia and Quebec have 
ined to lower their borrowing requirements. This relative 
terity, however, did not prevent a down-grading of the 
jit-worthiness of Hydro-Quebec, Quebec and Nova 

tia government bonds by Standard and Poor's Corp. 
ndard and Poor's cited the high debt loads in these pro- 
es that must be serviced at high interest rates and the 
tive severity of the recession in these provinces (GM 

7, LeD 5/8). 


Jally all of the provinces have plans to lend some direct 
ulus to the depressed housing industry. These prog- 
Ss, Summarized below, are in addition to the $300 million 
ousing aid in the June federal budget. Ontario provides 
)00 in interest-free loans, repayable over 15 years, to new 
le buyers; British Columbia grants $2,500 to purchasers 
ew homes; Nova Scotia has introduced a $750 sales tax 
ite to purchasers of new homes to offset sales taxes on 
jing materials, and the Saskatchewan government will 
sidize all mortgage rates above 13.25 per cent (up to a 
000 limit) until 1985. The Manitoba and Quebec govern- 
Its have promised some form of housing aid will be forth- 
ling. The proposal in Quebec is to subsidize mortgage 
S above 13.5 per cent retroactively to July 12 for new 

l€ purchases up to $60,000 until April 1984. The initial 
Sal was partly contingent on the willingness of char- 

d banks to lower their mortgage rates by 0.5 percentage 
ts. The chartered banks initial response to this proposal 
negative, and the Quebec government threatened to 
late by raising the tax on bank capital from 0.9 per cent to 
er cent (FTC 5-19/7, MG 17/7, LeD 23/6, FP 3/7, 7/8). 
stry officials generally welcomed these measures which, 


in themselves, are expected to boost housing starts by about 
25,000 units in 1982. Most forecasts of housing starts are 
being revised down from the concensus forecast of 157,000 
made in March (see FP 27/3) because of the end of the 
MURB incentives and the limited scope of these aid prog- 
rams relative to the current weakness of household incomes 
relative to house prices. Clayton Research Associates Ltd., 
for example, predicts that housing starts will decline to 
148,000 in 1982 (GM 23/7). The more extensive mortgage 
rate assistance programs in Quebec and Saskatchewan 
were held to be of little importance in stimulating new con- 
struction because home-owners are unwilling to incur 
mortgage debts today without some assurance that 
mortgage rates will not remain at high levels when the sub- 
sidies end in the mid-1980’s (a similar situation occurred 
under the federal government’s Assisted Home Ownership 
Program, which encouraged many home-owners to incur 
mortgage debts in the mid-1970’s which they could not afford 
when mortgage renewals were made after interest rates 
jumped in 1979) (FTC 19/7). 


News Chronology 


July 9 The federal government reintroduced quotas on 
imported leather footwear at a level of 11.1 million pairs 
annually until November 1984. The European Economic 
Community threatened to retaliate with a surcharge on 
Canadian newsprint. 

July 20 The U.S. Federal Reserve Board lowered its dis- 
count rate from 12.0 per cent to 11.5 per cent, in response to 
the recent reduction in monetary growth and an easing of 
short-term interest rates. 

July 21 The Canadian Wheat Board has signed an agree- 
ment with Brazil to deliver 4.5 million metric tons of wheat 
over the next three years, valued at $750 million. 


Legend 

BW— Business Week 

CP— Canadian Press 

Ecst— The Economist 

FP— Financial Post 

FT— U.K. Financial Times 

FTC— Financial Times of Canada 
GM— Globe and Mail 

LeD— Le Devoir 

MG— Montreal Gazette 


NYJC — New York Journal of Commerce 
NYT — New York Times 
OC — Ottawa Citizen 
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Analytical Note: The Financial Status and Investment Intentions of Non-Financie 


Corporations 


Introduction 


Business firms have been seriously affected by the current 
recession, as corporate profits before taxes, as a percen- 
tage of GNP, declined in the first quarter to 6.7 per cent, the 
lowest level since the Great Depression. There is no indica- 
tion of any improvement in profits for the second quarter, 
while the mid-year survey of investment intentions ' exhibited 
the largest single downward revision in nominal terms? dur- 
ing a semester, both in absolute terms (—$5.8 billion) and in 
relative terms (—9.1 per cent). The early year results for the 
Private and Public Investment Survey (PPI) indicated that 
firms intended to invest $63.1 billion in 1982, an increase of 
$7.8 billion (+14.2%) compared to 1981. According to the 
mid-year review of this survey, firms now plan to invest $57.4 
billion in 1982, which is only $2.0 billion (+3.6%) more than 
in 1981. Moreover, the principal coincident indicators show 
that investment outlays must rise substantially in the second 
half of the year if even the downward revised mid-year 
intentions are to be realized. This situation has motivated the 
present study, which proposes to analyze the financial ba- 
lance sheets as of the first quarter of 1982 and the mid-year 
investment intentions of industrial corporations. Indications 
are that many industries will not be able to realize their 
mid-year estimate of planned investment outlays due to the 
increase of the burden of debt. This is particularly true for the 
mining and manufacturing industries, which have recorded 
the largest deterioration of profitability in the quarter and 
which posted the largest downward revision to investment 
intentions. 


The analysis used necessitates a sectoral approach? with 
the emphasis on net profits (or losses) and reserves (the 


‘The Private and Public Investment Intentions (PP!) survey is con- 
ducted twice a year. The first survey, the PPI forecast, is completed 
by the end of January to reveal the investment plans forecast for the 
rest of the year. The second survey, the PPI mid-year review, is 
completed by the end of June to yield the revised investment inten- 
tions for the year in progress. The preliminary estimate of actual 
outlays is released in the PPI forecast for the next year, and the final 
results for actual investment are released in the same survey a year 
after the provisional estimates. 


“All the data are not seasonally adjusted and are in nominal terms, 
unless indicated otherwise in the text. 


All the sectors in the PPI survey and in the survey of the profits of 
non-financial enterprises do not strictly correspond with each other in 
terms of coverage, particularly in the trade and commercial services 
sectors. Sometimes, the industries in one or the other surveys have 
been regrouped to minimize these discrepancies. Moreover, for this 
reason, the agriculture and fishing, forestry, and finance, insurance 
and real estate sectors have not been included in the analysis. 
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balance of retained earnings and cash-on-hand at the end ¢ 
the period) as measures of the financial capability to invesi 
operating income (loss) as a proportion of sales (that is, 
profit or loss margins) as a measure of profitability; and in- 
terest payments as a percentage of operating expenses an. 
long-term debt as a percentage of net worth (loans of af- 
filiated companies plus the value of shareholders’ equity) as 
measures of the burden of debt and also of the financial 
capability to invest in the long-run. (Summary tables of thi 
variables used in this analysis are included at the end of the 
text). 


Mining 

The mining, quarrying and drilling sector reduced its inves 
ment intentions for 1982 by $1.1 billion (—9.7 per cent). De 
spite this reduction, however, mining companies planned t 
invest $901 million (+9.5 per cent) more in 1982 than in 
1981, even though this sector was among the most serious 
affected by the deterioration in income and liquidity. Betwee 
the first quarter of 1981 and the first quarter of 1982, net 
profits for this sector fell by 69 per cent, compared with 44 
per cent for non-financial corporations as a whole, while fe 
serves decreased by 4.3 per cent. 


Metallic mineral mines experienced the most serious deteric 
ration of their financial balances among all non-financial co 
porations. During 1981, seasonally adjusted net profits fel 
from $312 million in the second quarter to a loss of $131 
million in the fourth, reserves declined by 3 per cent and 
operating costs exceeded sales by nearly 4 per cent in the 
final quarter of 1981. Nevertheless, at the beginning of the 
year these companies planned to reduce their capital inves 
ments by only $166 million (or 9.4 per cent compared with 
1981). Despite further deterioration in their financial state- 
ments in the first quarter (a seasonally adjusted loss of $1( 
million represents an operating deficit of 6.1 per cent of 
sales) and dim prospects for a strong economic recovery 
the second half of the year, these companies decreased the 
initial intentions by only $67.6 million (—4.0 per cent). This 
implies that the requirement for outside financing is likely 
persist in 1982, but this is unlikely to materialize in view of th 
companies’ very poor financial state. Long-term debt in- 
creased by 69 per cent between the first quarter of 1981 ant 
the first quarter of 1982, raising the ratio of debt load ton 
worth from 20 per cent to 30 per cent and the ratio of interes 
payments to operating costs from 6.1 per cent to 9 per cen 
One can expect, then, that the mid-year forecast of inves! 
ment will likely not be realized. 


, ee 


2 energy component explains most of the downward revi- 
n to the mid-year investment intentions of the mining sec- 
as well as the increase in forecast investment for 1982 in 
mid-year survey compared to 1981. In fact, despite a $1.2 
on drop (—14.3 per cent) in investment intentions for oil 
1 gas exploration and drilling in the first semester, the 
ease in capital investment planned by this industry and 
coal mining industry relative to 1981 investment (+$1.1 
on or +14.8 per cent in total) accounts for more than the 
ire increase in the mining sector as a whole. The down- 
‘d revision in oil and gas appears correlated with that 
Ustry’s poor financial performance in the first quarter. 
asonally adjusted net profits declined sharply in this indus- 
registering a drop of 16.7 per cent, even while demand for 
| was fairly strong. This income effect on intentions was 
forced by a taxation effect since some government explo- 
on incentives are given in the form of tax credits. 

reover, the taxation effect also accounts for part of the 
ease in investment planned (+8.7 per cent or +$570 
ion) by this industry compared with 1981, as it pays to 
2St profits even if they are meagre. In view of this taxation 
ct, itis apparent that investment intentions in oil and gas 
loration will be very sensitive to changes in oil company 
enues. The economic recession, energy conservation and 
ler prices for petroleum products are likely to reduce 
nand. 


1 regard to operating costs, the 57 per cent (+$261 mil- 
) jump in taxes on mineral fuels in the first quarter, which 
led a 7 per cent increase in seasonally adjusted profits- 
ore-taxes into a 16.7 per cent decline in seasonally ad- 
ed net profits, clearly shows the importance of the Na- 
al Energy Program's taxation system for the oil industry. 
ermal financing of takeovers and capital expenditures 
her contributed to the rise in long-term debt (+126 

cent) and current liabilities (+84 per cent) between the 
quarter of 1981 and the first quarter of 1982. This along 
\ the increase in interest rates, boosted interest payments 
8.3 per cent of operating costs in the first quarter of 1982 
N12 per cent and 9.2 per cent for the same period in 1981 
| 1980 respectively. As might be expected, the financing of 
¢stments in coal mining, the only mining industry that 

€d its investment intentions between the beginning of the 
rand mid-year (+24.8 per cent or +$209 million, which is 
).1 per cent or +$483 million relative to 1981), contri- 
2d to increased debt in the mineral fuels industries. Even if 
Stment planned by this industry can be justified in terms 
uture profits, the external financing it will require and the 
t load it will create will leave these companies in poor 
ncial shape and very sensitive to changes in their mar- 


>. 


Manufacturing 


Financial balances in the manufacturing sector deteriorated 
substantially during the first quarter. This, together with the 
gloomier economic outlook, led to large cuts in the invest- 
ments forecast at the beginning of the year (—$1.9 billion or 
-14 per cent). At mid-year, manufacturing businesses plan- 
ned to invest $504 million less than in 1981 (—4 per cent) 
Among the 19 manufacturing industries, only the primary 
metals industry exhibited growth in seasonally adjusted net 
profits in the first quarter. Only one other industry, oil and gas 
by-products, planned more investment at mid-year than at 
the beginning of the year. Only two industries planned to 
invest over $50 million more in 1982 than in 1981. In general, 
there have been cuts in profits and in planned investment 
outlays in this sector. 


The largest downward revisions in investment intentions be- 
tween the beginning of 1982 and mid-year occurred in the 
paper and allied industries (—$711 million or —28 per cent, a 
decrease of $353 million or 16 per cent relative to 1981) and 
the primary metals industry (—$488 million or —27 per cent, 
to a drop of $205 million or 14 per cent relative to 1981). The 
size of these revisions is due in part to excessive optimism 
among the businessmen at the beginning of the year, as they 
planned to boost capital investment by $358 million (+17 
per cent) and $283 million (+19 per cent) respectively, de- 
spite record declines of 67 per cent and 60 per cent in their 
net profits in 1981. In the paper and allied industries, a large 
portion of the investment expenditures planned for 1982 re- 
sulted from a renovation and modernization program sub- 
sidized directly by governments. These expenditures, 
coupled with a further drop of 13 per cent in seasonally 
adjusted net profits in the first quarter relative to the previous 
quarter, contributed to the increase in the industries’ long- 
term debt burden from 36 per cent of net worth in the last 
quarter of 1981 to 48 per cent in the subsequent quarter and 
reduced their reserves by 2.8 per cent compared with the first 
quarter of 1981. These financial constraints as well as 
weakening demand resulted in the cancellation of planned 
increases in the price of newsprint in the spring, and led to 
the largest downward revision of investment intentions in the 
manufacturing sector, in spite of the government programs. 
The primary metals industry, on the other hand, was the only 
manufacturing industry to register higher seasonally adjusted 
net profits in the first quarter of 1982 compared with the 
preceding quarter (+43 per cent), though they were down by 
56 per cent relative to the first quarter of 1981. This fairly 
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good performance, due to firmer export demand for the in- 
dustry’s products caused by an anticipation of strikes at 
Stelco and Algoma Steel Corp., enabled it to control debt 
growth and accumulate reserves. The slump in export de- 
mand and primary metals prices in the second quarter indi- 
cates that the improvement in the financial position was 
short-lived and that the industry would have to curtail its 
investment intentions if it wished to maintain a favourable 
financial position. 


Four manufacturing industries posted operating losses in the 
first quarter of 1981 and substantially decreased their in- 
vestment intentions at mid-year compared with their initial 
intentions and with 1981 investments. In the first quarter of 
1982, transportation equipment industries experienced their 
third consecutive operating loss. The ratio of these losses to 
sales fell from 3.5 per cent to 2 per cent and then rose to 2.1 
per cent. The seasonally adjusted net loss totalled $83 mil- 
lion in the first quarter, compared to a$156 million profit in the 
second quarter of 1981. Reserves fell by about 12 per cent 
between the first quarter of 1981 and the first quarter of 1982, 
while long-term debt declined from 19.8 per cent of net worth 
to 17.5 per cent during the same period, compared with 9 
per cent in the first quarter of 1980. This poor financial posi- 
tion, along with the setbacks (strikes and lower prices) suf- 
fered by the industry in the second quarter, forced it to reduce 
its initial intentions by 13 per cent (—$110 million), the largest 
decrease relative to 1981 (—$450 million or —38 per cent) in 
the manufacturing sector. Non-metallic minerals industries 
also registered a large operating deficit in the first quarter 
(12.4 per cent relative to sales). Seasonally adjusted net 
profits dipped sharply from $62 million in the second quarter 
of 1981 to a net loss of $1 billion in the first quarter of 1982. 
This trend was reflected in an increase in the ratio of long- 
term debt to net worth from 47 per cent in the first quarter of 
1981 to 62 per cent in the fourth quarter of that year and to 
67.8 per cent in the first quarter of 1982. Reserves remained 
at the same level. The percentage of operating costs ac- 
counted for by interest payments rose from 5.0 per cent to 
6.8 per cent to 10.1 per cent for the first quarters of 1980, 
1981 and 1982 respectively. As a result, the industry plans to 
invest $120 million less than in 1981 (—35 per cent), a 
downward adjustment of $38 million (—14 per cent compared 
with its initial intentions). 


The two other industries with deficits, wood and furniture and 
fixtures, are directly connected with residential construction. 
The wood industry, the more seriously affected, experienced 
operating losses from the third quarter of 1981 to the first 
quarter of 1982 (—4.3 per cent, —7.4 per cent and —7.4 
per cent relative to sales). With debt rising, interest costs 
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increased from 2.8 per cent of total operating costs in the firs 
quarter of 1980 to 6.7 per cent a year later and to 4.6 per cer 
in the first quarter of 1982. Reserves declined by about 1C¢ 
per cent over the year. Consequently, wood industries wet 
forced to reduce their initial investment intentions by $131 
million (—36 per cent), a drop of $218 million (—49 per cen’ 
compared with 1981. In view of the industry’s unfavourabli 
financial position, further cuts should be expected if the ur 
promising outlook for construction becomes a reality. The 
furniture and fixtures industry is not in such dire financial © 
straits: the companies have been able to increase their re 
serves (+52 per cent) since the first quarter of 1981 and | 
reduce the ratio of long-term debt load to net worth from 25. 
per cent to 23 per cent. However, the prospects for this in 
dustry are just as gloomy due to the weak demand for hous 
ing; it may be forced to further reduce its investment inten 
tions, already 21 per cent (—$11 million) below 1981 invest 
ments, if it wishes to maintain a good financial position. 


Of the four industries intending to increase investment by 
less than $50 million in 1982, food and beverages and to- 
bacco products were less seriously affected by the recessio: 
as their seasonally adjusted net profits fell in the first quarte 
for the first time since the beginning of the recession (by 15.! 
per cent and 4.9 per cent respectively compared with the 
previous quarter). Moreover, the tobacco companies were 
good financial shape. Reserves in the tobacco industry in- 
creased by 21 per cent between the first quarter of 1981 anc 
the first quarter of 1982. However, reserves declined 1.0 
per cent in the food and beverage industry, and the ratio ¢ 
long-term debt to net worth rose from 25.9 per cent to 34. 
per cent over this period, which should affect the financial 
capacity to invest this year and next. The electrical 
appliances and fixtures industry, which plan to invest $14 
million more in 1982 (+4.0 per cent), did not fully reflect the 
effects of the recession until the fourth quarter of 1981, asits 
seasonally adjusted net profits for that period declined by 2 
per cent compared with the preceding quarter, followed by 
21.5 per cent drop in the first quarter of 1982. However, the 
industry succeeded in controlling its operating costs well 
enough to post operating revenues of 4.7 per cent of sales! 
the first quarter, compared with 5.8 per cent and 5.7 per cer 
for the same period in 1981 and 1980 respectively. Intere: 
payments rose by only 16 per cent, which reduced the pe 
centage of operating costs accounted for by this expense 
item from 2.3 per cent in the first quarter of 1981 to 1.8 
per cent in the first quarter of 1982. Reserves increased t 
16.8 per cent during the same period. Despite this good 
financial position, the electrical appliances and fixtures indu 
try have lowered their initial investment plans by 16 per cél 
(—$76 million). 


e two industries that plan in the mid-year survey to sharply 
rease investment in 1982 relative to 1981, petroleum by- 
ducts (+74 per cent or +$454 million) and chemical pro- 
ots (+31 per cent or +$610 million), nevertheless experi- 
sed serious declines in revenues. Their seasonally ad- 
ted net profits for the first quarter of 1982 fell by 25 
‘cent and 49 per cent respectively compared with the 
ceding quarter and 66 per cent and 46 per cent compared 
h the first quarter of 1981. However, these industries have 
ficient control over costs that profit margins, though histor- 
lly small, are above 5 per cent. Despite this positive note, 
estment intentions by these industries will require large 
ernal financing. Oil and gas by-products industries have 
eady experienced a 93 per cent rise in long-term debt in 
year to the first quarter of 1982, which now represents 
2 per cent of net worth compared with 12.1 per cent in the 
t quarter of 1981. Interest payments jumped by 148 
‘cent during this period, though they accounted for only 

per cent of operating costs in the first quarter of 1982. 
serves grew by a mere 5 per cent, compared with 24 
‘cent and 28 per cent for the same quarter in 1980 and 
81. The chemical products industries are in almost the 
ne situation. Since these two industries have already 
gun reducing their reserves, it appears that their capital 
enditures will require still greater debt, which they were 
e to afford at the end of the first quarter of 1982. 


th the exception of machinery industries, other manufactur- 
| companies (rubber, leather, textiles and knitting, printing, 
dlishing and related industries) have only recently reflected 
effects of the recession as net profits did not start slipping 
‘il the final quarter of 1981 or the first quarter of 1982. 
ese companies were in a fairly satisfactory financial posi- 
1 at the end of the first quarter: they either had sufficient 
erves Or were controlling their debt effectively. Neverthe- 
Ss, the deteriorating economic outlook has prompted them 
cut planned investments at the beginning of the year by 7 
15 per cent. 


ese downward adjustments in investment intentions also 
d an impact on the machinery industry, which at mid-year 
luced its initial intentions by 14.6 per cent, almost match- 
| the downward revision in the manufacturing sector as a 
ole (—13.9 per cent). This reduction reflects the financial 
iculties faced by these companies: in the past year, net 

fits have fallen by 64 per cent, long-term debt has grown 
215 per cent and reserves have increased by only 2.5 

r cent. 


Construction 


The data on investment forecast and realized in the construc- 
tion industry are estimated in a different manner from the 
survey used for most other industries. In the mid-year, there 
is no revision to forecast investment as the construction 
industry plans to increase capital expenditures (+ $174 mil- 
lion or + 13.5 per cent) compared with 1981, even though its 
financial statements are in very bad shape. In fact, in the first 
quarter this industry's operating costs exceeded sales by 0.4 
per cent while net profits fell 74 per cent between the first 
quarter of 1981 and the first quarter of 1982. The evolution of 
net profits demonstrates well the problems in this sector 
since 1979 (see Table 2). Nevertheless, long-term debt was 
reduced by 11 per cent between the first quarter of 1981 and 
the first quarter of 1982, which resulted in an 8 per cent 
decline in reserves during the same period. In light of the 
situation in the first quarter and the deterioration of the con- 
struction market during the second quarter, it is most likely 
that this industry will not realize its investments planned at 
the beginning of the year, even if this industry could assume 
greater liabilities since interest payments are no more than 3 
per cent of total costs. 


Public Utility Services 


Even though their initial plans for 1982 have been revised 
downward by $720 million (—3.8 per cent), the public utility 
services were planning at mid-year a $2.2 billion (13.4 

per cent) increase in capital expenditures over 1981, the 
largest increase among all sectors. This sector was not af- 
fected by the recession until the first quarter, when season- 
ally adjusted net profits were off 5.3 per cent from the previ- 
ous quarter, leaving a decline of 13 per cent compared with 
the first quarter of 1981; this contrasts with a drop of 44 
per cent for the non-financial sector as a whole. There was 
slow growth in reserves (+3.0 per cent over the first quarter 
of 1981) while the short-term debt level was reduced. Thus, 
interest payments in the first quarter accounted for 6 per cent 
of operating expenses compared with 6.6 per cent in the 
fourth quarter of 1981 and 5.4 per cent in the first quarter of 
1981. The financial situation among the various industries in 
this sector requires a more detailed analysis. 


Energy-related industries (pipelines, electric power and 
natural gas distribution) all experienced healthy first quarter 
growth in their net seasonally adjusted profits (+45.6 

per cent, +8.0 per cent and +20.7 per cent respectively). 
Moreover, the mid-year intentions survey indicates that elec- 
tric power and natural gas distribution sectors have scaled 
down their investment plans by only 0.2 per cent ($16 million) 
and 1.2 per cent ($7.9 million), with capital spending planned 
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to rise 16 per cent (+$1.2 billion) and 45 per cent ($195 
million) in 1982 compared with 1981. The electric power 
industry should realize its mid-year intentions due to its heal- 
thy financial position (from the first quarter of 1981 to the first 
quarter of 1982, reserves were up 16 per cent and interest 
payments as a proportion of operational costs, although high, 
declined from 16.8 per cent to 15.9 per cent). The financial 
position of the natural gas distribution industry is also such 
that its plans will probably be implemented. The percentage 
of operating costs allocated to interest payments fell from 4.3 
per cent in first quarter 1981 to 3.3 per cent in first quarter 
1982. However, the reduction in debt was made at the ex- 
pense of reserves, which fell by 2 per cent during this period. 
The pipeline industry opted at mid-year to cut back its initial 
projected expenditures by $305 million (—13.0 per cent), in 
spite of exceptional earnings amounting to $38 million in the 
first quarter which led to an increase of 45.6 per cent in 
Seasonally adjusted net profits (compared to +8.5 per cent 
for before-tax profits). This downward revision is probably 
due in part to a desire to control long-term debt, which now 
represents 132 per cent of net worth in the first quarter as 
compared with 98 per cent and 90 per cent for the same 
period in 1981 and 1980, and interest payments account for 
9.7 per cent of costs as compared with 5.5 per cent and 4.7 
per cent in 1981 and 1980. 


The non-energy utilities all reported first-quarter declines in 
their income. Transport companies ran deficits in the first 
quarter, when operating losses represented 1.5 per cent of 
Sales. Seasonally adjusted net profits were down 25 per cent 
from the fourth quarter of 1981 and down 63 per cent from 
first quarter 1981. These losses had a noticeable effect on 
reserves, which declined by 13.8 per cent in comparison with 
first quarter 1981. In spite of this deterioration in their balance 
sheets and the mid-year cuts in projected investments from 
initial plans (— 252 million or —6.7 per cent), transport 
companies expect to increase their capital expenditures 

by 3.0 per cent (+ $100 million) in 1982 over 1981 levels. 

It should be noted that all of this growth originates in rail- 
ways (+$16 million), and the water and surface transporta- 
tion industries (+$249 million) which benefit from govern- 
ment subsidies (tunnel and railway construction in B.C. anda 
grain port in Prince Rupert). Furthermore, the reduction in 
planned investment in 1982 is due in large part to declining 
activities in the road transport (—$76 million) and air transport 
(—$130 million) sectors. Despite a drop in seasonally ad- 
justed net profits (down 10.7 per cent from the previous quar- 
ter and down 34 per cent from first quarter 1981), the storage 
sector’ should implement its planned 36 per cent (+ $37 mil- 


‘According to the PPI survey, this component includes only grain 
Storage while the survey of profits also includes storage in general. 
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lion) increase in capital expenditures in 1982 as a result of 
effective control over increasing indebtedness, healthy re- 
serves and a 10 per cent decrease of first intentions (—$1 
million). In spite of an 11.2 per cent decline in seasonally | 
adjusted net profits in the first quarter of 1982 compared t 
the preceding quarter, communication companies posted é 
15.7 per cent increase in profits and a 16 per cent growth ir 
reserves (compared with first quarter 1981), while maintair 
ing effective control over indebtedness. Moreover, at the 
mid-year point, communication companies are projecting th 
same level of expenditures for 1982 as they did six month 
earlier. However, it is conceivable that these plans will neve 
be fully realized, in view of Bell Canada’s July announcemer 
of a $784 million reduction in planned capital expenditures 
over the next five years. Moreover, this announcement pre 
ceded the Cabinet order restricting telephone rate increase 
to 6 per cent and 5 per cent, though Bell was asking the 
CRTC to approve increases in the order of 25 per cent an 
35 per cent. 


Trade 


Trade was the only sector to record an increase in its sea 
sonally adjusted net profits in the first quarter (+58 per cen 
over the previous quarter and 7.8 per cent over the first 
quarter of 1981) and the only sector to raise its level of 
projected investment (+$72.8 million or +3.8 per cent, an 
increase of $9 million or 0.4 per cent over 1981). However 
these encouraging figures mask a deterioration of operating 
profits. The higher net profits are a result of exceptional 
earnings (+$481 million) in a single category (department 
stores), while overall profit margins for the sector fell from 2. 
per cent in the first quarter of 1981 to 1.2 per cent in the firs 
quarter of 1982. These exceptional earnings facilitated a 
rebuilding of reserves and a reduction of current liabilities fc 
this category and the sector as a whole. 


The upward revision of projected investments by wholesal 
merchants (+$60.0 million or +11.0 per cent) occurred de 
spite a noticeable decline in seascnally adjusted net profits 
(—23.8 per cent compared to the fourth and —52.0 per cer 
over the first quarter of 1981). It should be noted, howevel. 
that the decline in revenues is concentrated among 
wholesale dealers in machinery and equipment and constru' 
tion materials, and that the increase in planned investments 
is concentrated nearly exclusively in the purchase of railwa) 
cars by the Canadian Wheat Board. 


»mmercial Services 


ie methodological differences between the survey of profits 
non-financial corporations and the PPI survey for this 
ctor are such that direct comparisons of their findings 
uld be a risky undertaking. We should mention in any 
ent that seasonally adjusted net profits showed a decline of 
per cent from the fourth quarter of 1981, and a decline of 
.4 per cent from the first quarter of 1981. However, the 


other financial indicators for these corporations have re- 
mained virtually unchanged for a year. On the investment 
Side, it is worth noting that the reduction in planned invest- 
ments (—$602 million) since the beginning of the year is 
centered in the “other business services” category (—$623 
million). At the beginning of 1982, this category was forecast- 
ing a $598 million (+16 per cent) increase in its Capital ex- 
penditures. 


able 1 
vestment Outlays 
1981 1982 1982 1982 Revised Intentions 1982 Revised Intentions 
lustrial Preliminary First Revised over 1982 First over 1981 Preliminary 
ctors Actual Intentions Intentions Intentions Actual 
(January) (July) 
$'000,000 $000,000 $'000,000 $'000,000 % $'000,000 % 
ning 9,437 11,454 10,338 —1,116 —9.7 +901 +9.5 
inufacturing 12,432 13,860 11,928 —1,932 —13.9 —504 —4.0 
instruction 1,290 1,464 1,464 - - +174 +13.5 
blic Utility 
rvices 16,309 19,221 18,499 —722 —3.8 +2,190 +13.4 
ade 1,990 1,926 1,999 +73 +3.8 +9 +0.4 
mmercial 
rvices 4,311 4,834 4,232 —602 —12.4 —80 —1.8 
tal 45,769 52,759 48,460 —4,299 —8.1 +2,691 +5.7 
tal-Business 55,369 63,133 57,369 —5,764 —9.1 +2,000 +3.6 
ergy Industries 17,684 22,277 21,059 —1,219 —5.5 +3,374 +19.1 
n-Energy 
lustries 60,828 64,895 59,519 —5,376 —8.3 —1,309 —2.2 


urce: Private and Public Investment in Canada, mid-year Review 1982 (Statistics Canada Catalogue #61-206). 
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Table 2 


Quarterly Percentage Change in the Seasonally Adjusted Net Profits 


io 
Pie 
79S 
79 4 
80 1 
80 2 
80 3 
80 4 
81 1 
812 
813 
814 
82 1 


Industrial 
Total Mining Manufacturing 
8.28 10.06 10:27 
9.41 19.70 4.56 
5.60 18.61 —0.53 
11.39 24.69 16.83 
—0.70 1579 —2.15 
—7.17 —22.25 2A 
—0.02 577 —4.87 
—2.66 —20.87 5.40 
—4.14 —14.25 —2.22 
0.12 16.10 —1.33 
—13.94 —21.87 —16.81 
—30.07 —§5.22 —35.54 
—4.79 —7.47 —24.17 


Public 

Utility 
Construction(1) Services Trade 
—29.68 6.25 6.43 
58.43 18.12 4.28 
—25.73 —3.89 10.74 
2.27 4.13 —6.21 
—15.74 0.20 2.90 
—2.18 —8.30 —7.54 
—14.76 32.11 —5.82 
—25.97 —9.95 7.42 
57230 10.69 —7.16 
—10.24 —14.24 1.24 
—11.28 —2.29 —7.07 
—7.24 10.16 —27.09 
—11.59 —5.32 58.03 


Commercial 
Services 


—128 
15.82 
7.65 
—10.41 
3.40 
63g 
26.61 
—8.08 
—9:74 
—1.38 
—5:39 
8.85 
—15.38 


Source: Industrial Corporations, Financial Statistics, First Quarter 1982 (Statistics Canada Catalogue #61-003). 


(1) The procedure X11-ARIMA was used for seasonal adjustment. 


Table 3 
Year-Over-Year Percentage Change of Reserves (1)(2) 
Public 
Industrial Utility 
Total Mining Manufacturing Construction Services 
79 1 mine 8.86 14.63 —1.98 9.36 
79 2 12.81 18.85 15:45 5.95 10.39 
19 3 Woe 22:27, 16.79 12.18 12275 
794 WA35 31.71 19.18 22.14 18.60 
80 1 21.38 29.18 18.16 26.91 18.89 
80 2 19.84 25.46 17.39 23.78 15.85 
80 3 18.94 Zileoo 16.55 5.81 14.27 
80 4 17.33 16.20 Urs 8.63 i207 
81 1 16.40 18.11 Wiser 20.71 11.48 
Slee 15:67; 17.14 14.82 16.18 10.74 
813 14.96 12.06 13.04 14.20 3.64 
814 12.16 6.03 rey WA LS) bid 
82 1 Lief 4.31 3.32 —8.43 3.13 


Trade 


12:05 
12:59 
13.67 
15.39 
18.91 
17.48 
17.08 
15.54 
13.43 
14.54 
12:92 

7.89 

9.49 


Commercial 
Services 


24.55 
25.03 
24.31 
25.14 
21.50 
17.22 
12.71 
18.35 
13.34 
16.02 
2225 
18.00 
17.41 


Source: Industrial Corporations, Financial Statistics, First Quarter 1982 (Statistics Canada Catalogue #61-003). 


(1) The reserves correspond to the balance at the end of the period. 
(2) Companies having $10 million or more of total assets. 
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able 4 


rofit or Loss Margins (Percentage of Net Operating Revenues/Sales) 


Industrial 

Total Mining 

| 6.00 24.94 
2 6.56 26.21 
3 6.60 Fl om de 
) 4 6.82 SULse 
) 1 6.75 30.85 
}2 6.24 27.91 
)3 5.89 PAE OT 
)4 5.93 23a) 1 
1 5.62 20.77 
2 5.30 18.26 
S 3.82 11.92 
4 3.24 9.34 
‘| 2.63 9.86 


Manufacturing 


6.77 
7:07 
7.28 
Lhe. 
7.39 
7.39 
6.66 
6.73 
7.00 
6.82 
4.64 
3.44 
2.20 


Public 
Utility Commercial 
Construction Services Trade Services 

0.64 Wailale 2.48 4.85 
2.47 8.58 222i 7.24 
3.82 8.20 2.59 8.02 
Sia 6.92 2.63 5.76 
0.69 6.96 2a 4.76 
1.02 6.77 1.90 5.55 
2.56 8.14 1.85 1a65 
2.16 7.30 2.18 6.38 
0.25 6.50 2.08 4.60 
0.46 6.11 a Mors} 5.43 
2.59 5.40 125 Sy Sif 
2.36 5.99 1.24 5.00 
-0.36 5) S58) 1.21 Ay 


Jurce:Industrial Corporations, Financial Statistics, First Quarter 1982 (Statistics Canada Catalogue #61-003). 
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rcentage of Interest Payments Relative to Operating Expenses 


Industrial 

Total Mining 
i 1.95 5.66 
2 1.94 5.68 
's 2.10 6.41 
4 Cold 5.76 
1 2.31 7.01 
2 2.38 piss VE 
3 232 ee0 
4 2.25 6.74 
1 2.62 8.82 
2 271 9.89 
3 3.34 12.93 
4 Badd. 12.20 
1 3.50 1472 


Manufacturing 


17 
Toe 
ihe | 
1.74 
coy 
2.02 
1.94 
1.90 
PS 
2.28 
2.96 
2.96 
3.04 


Public 
Utility Commercial 
Construction Services Trade Services 

1.91 5.02 1.19 3.42 
1.89 Swe ae 3.61 
1.95 5.14 1.30 3.92 
1.94 4.94 oye 3.62 
2.41 507 ile. 3.74 
2.21 5.29 1.54 3.55 
2.02 5.20 1.46 3.70 
2.36 5.14 1.38 Grace 
2.61 5.41 1.59 70 
2.97 5.93 1.67 Si5s 
2.49 6.80 1.90 3.86 
252 6.64 1.99 Seie 
2.82 6.01 1.97 4.11 


urce: Industrial Corporations, Financial Statistics, First Quarter 1982 (Statistics Canada Catalogue #61-003). 
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Table 6 
Percentage of Long-Term Debt Relative to Net Worth(1)(2) 


Public 
Industrial Utility Commercial 
Total Mining Manufacturing Construction Services Trade Services 
79 1 35.02 31.46 23.72 57220 76.40 31.91 48.12 
79 2 35.07. 31.00 23.01 63.63 1538 34.24 52.28 
793 33.76 28.22 23.49 65.95 74.31 32.60 49.82 
79 4 32.75 26.59 230 71.79 12.06 28.93 56.01 
80 1 S473 26.63 22.22 Ta Res) 72.18 25.01 54.51 
80 2 30.90 27.14 21.41 80.07 67.14 24.48 57,56 
80 3 30.86 Pa fi! 20.91 Tocet 66.59 26.19 62.02 
80 4 31.97 28.30 22.43 72.66 68.10 25.83 60.84 
811 31.94 26.83 20:07 57.60 67.53 25.26 58.99 
812 35.46 362 23.65 60.27 79.24 27.00 61.94 
813 37.66 40.60 26.28 58.29 81.11 24.90 59.03 
814 40.51 44.79 28.99 56.39 82.45 25.82 59.72 
52 i 43.67 51.25 31.59 52.94 83.40 26.10 56.90 


Source: Industrial Corporations, Financial Statistics, First Quarter 1982 (Statistics Canada Catalogue #61-003). 


(1) Net worth is composed of loans of affiliated companies plus the value of shareholders’ equity. 
(2) Companies having $10 million or more of total assets. 
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pecial Study: The Behaviour of Regulated Prices in the Consumer Price Index 


aren Wilson’! 


ostract 


is special study analyzes the cyclical behaviour of ‘regu- 
ed’ and ‘non-regulated’ consumer prices in the Canadian 
onomy over the period April 1973 to June 1982. Although 
julation of prices is imposed for a variety of reasons and 
various means, in most cases the pricing mechanism 
1ds to be based more on costs than on cyclical fluctua- 
ns in demand. The implication is that prices in the regu- 
ed sector may be less responsive to cycles in demand 
in prices in the non-regulated sector, which are set under 
re competitive conditions. The long-run price behaviour 
the two sectors is not investigated in this study. 


veral components of the Consumer Price Index (CPI) are 
lected as being determined largely under regulation. 
ese components are then combined to calculate a ‘regu- 
ed’ sub-aggregate of the CPI. (This is not to be interpreted 
an official index of regulated prices, for various reasons 
lined in the paper.) The remaining components, termed 
? non-regulated sector, are used to calculate a ‘non- 
Julated’ sub-aggregate. The cyclical behaviour of the two 
b-aggregates is compared. Proxy variables for costs are 
culated and used to indicate whether the difference in the 
clical behaviour of the two price aggregates can be 
olained through differing cyclical behaviour of costs. 


€ Statistical results tend to support the postulated be- 
viour of regulated prices. In the 1974-1975 and 1980-1981 
clical downturns, prices in the non-regulated sector de- 
lerated earlier than prices in the regulated sector. Com- 
risons with the cyclical behaviour of the proxy variables of 
sts indicate that in the non-regulated sector the peak in 
lation of prices occurred in advance of that of costs, while 


he regulated sector prices peaked significantly later than 
Sts. 


troduction 


ice the onset of the current recession the year-over-year 
rease in the Canadian Consumer Price Index has slowed 
m 13.0 per cent in July 1981 to 11.2 per cent in June 1982. 
€ marginal slowing has been especially puzzling in light 
the considerable easing in import and industry selling 

ces over the same period, as both of these indices 

ve some impact on the CPI. Import prices actually fell 1.1 
r cent (as measured by the Paasche index) and the Indus- 


aren Wilson is an economist in the Current Economic Analysis 
/ision of Statistics Canada. Thanks are due to officials of Prices 
lision of Statistics Canada who commented on earlier drafts of the 
per and provided valuable advice and consultation throughout the 
2paration of this study. 


try Selling Price Index has decelerated from year-over-year 
increases of 11.4 per cent in July of 1981 to 6.5 per cent in 
June of 1982. In monitoring consumer prices on a monthly 
basis, an easing trend in prices was apparent for many 
goods, such as automobiles, clothing, and furniture, while 
much of the continued high rate of inflation was observed in 
price increases for energy, telephone rates, air fares, and 
urban transit fares. This suggested that the continued high 
rate of increases in the CPI had been partially due to a 
continuing high rate of increase of prices governed by legisla- 
tion or regulatory bodies, despite a weakening of aggregate 
demand. This possible non-responsiveness may be due to 
the inter-play of a number of factors, such as the larger role 
that costs play in the determination of regulated prices, and 
the continued rapid rates of indirect tax increases (e.g. taxes 
included in the retail price of tobacco, alcohol and energy 
products). 


The present study analyzes the cyclical behaviour of ‘regu- 
lated’ and ‘non-regulated’ prices over the period 1973 to 
1982. Components of the CPI that are determined predomi- 
nately through regulation are identified, and then combined to 
calculate a ‘regulated’ sub-aggregate of the CPI. (This sub- 
aggregate is not an official index of regulated prices as there 
are various methodological difficulties associated with cal- 
culating such an index which are not amenable to treatment 
by the methodology used here)?. The remaining components 
can be termed the ‘non-regulated’ sector, and a non- 
regulated sub-aggregate of the CPI can be similarly calcu- 
lated. The cycles of the regulated aggregate are compared to 
the cycles of non-regulated prices and to cycles of costs and 
profit margins. The results indicate that regulated prices lag 
non-regulated prices during cyclical downturns in demand. 


Identification of Regulated Prices 


To study the cyclical behaviour of regulated prices, several 
components of the CPI were identified as being largely de- 
termined through regulation. These components can be 
characterized in terms of one or more of four major 
categories of government direct influence on prices: 


1) Prices of goods provided by government-owned enter- 
prises. 


7For more detail, see the methodology section of this paper. 
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2) Prices which must be approved by a government 
agency. 


3) Prices which a government or government agency has 
the power to fix through legislation. 


4) Prices which represent a tax or payment for a govern- 
ment service. 


Many components of the CPI can be classified into one or 

more of these categories. For example, gasoline and fuel oil 
prices are determined to a great extent by the wellhead price 
agreement for crude oil under the National Energy Program 
and a large portion of the retail price includes federal and 

provincial indirect taxes. The following are the components of 
the CPI which clearly meet one or more of the four criteria: 


1) Public transportation: Included are prices for local 
transit services such as bus and taxi fares which are, in 
most cases, set by municipal agencies. Also included 
are inter-city transportation such as air and railway 
fares which are approved by the Canadian Transport 
Commission, and inter-city bus fares which are regu- 
lated by the provinces. 


2) Communications: Postal and telephone rates are the 
major contributors to this component. Postal rates are 
now set by a crown corporation. Telephone rates are 
partially regulated by the Canadian Radio-Television 
and Telecommunications Commission or in some 
cases by provinces and municipalities. 


= 


Dairy products, poultry products, and eggs: Prices of 
these goods are set at the farm-gate by federal or 
provincial supply management marketing boards. 


=, 


Vehicle registration fees and drivers licences: These 
are a form of tax levied by provincial governments. 


=) 


Water:This utility is provided by municipalities. 


i) 


Property taxes: These are taxes levied by municipalities 
to cover the costs of municipal services, including 
school services. 


— 


Energy: This component includes gasoline, fuel oil, and 
natural gas, prices which are largely determined by 
wellhead prices set under the national energy pricing 
agreement and also include a large proportion of fed- 
eral and provincial taxes at the retail level. Also in- 
cluded is electricity, which is mostly provided by 
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provincially-owned companies. The charges for dis- 
tribution for natural gas and electricity are largely de 
termined by provincial and municipal governments. 


8) Tobacco and alcohol: A considerable portion of retai 
tobacco prices includes federal and provincial taxes, 
while the farm-gate price is also set by a provincial 
marketing board. Provincial commissions generally s. 
prices of beer, liquor, and wine, and federal and provir 
cial taxes make up a large portion of the final retail | 
price. 


9) Cablevision: This is regulated by the C.R.T.C., simili 
to the determination of telephone rates. 


Other prices were considered for inclusion in the regulate: 
aggregate but were rejected because it was not clear that ¢ 
substantial proportion of the price was determined by one ¢ 
the four categories of government regulation, or because 
inclusion of the prices would have entailed a major data 
aggregation project that goes beyond the purposes of this 
study. Paid rent, for example, falls under different kinds ol 
regulations in many provinces and the regulations within 
provinces have changed over time. Mortgage interest cosi 
are not included, although some economists would argue 
that the Bank of Canada has considerable influence on 
mortgage rates through its influence over the general level ¢ 
rates.* The education component of the Consumer Price 
Index includes university tuition fees. While universities ar 
highly subsidized by provincial and federal governments, th 
setting of tuition fees is regulated only in some provinces. 
Sales taxes should also be included in this analysis. As 
explained in the methodology section of this paper, this stud 
does not attempt to impute their effects on the Consumer 
Price Index because of the detailed calculation of sales taxe 
by province and by iype of good that is required. The be- 
haviour of the share of nominal personal expenditure on 
goods that accrued to sales taxes in the last decade sugges 
that sales taxes have not risen appreciably faster than infla 
tion. In general, the components included in the regulated 
sector are those which unquestionably fall under the scope ¢ 
regulation as defined here. In those cases where inclusion 0 
a component in the regulated index would be subject to som 
doubt, the component is retained in the non-regulated inde 


5A regulated sub-aggregate including mortgage interest rates was 
calculated and the inclusion of this component in the regulated sect 
did not significantly alter the cyclical behaviour. This is in part at- 
tributable to the methodology employed in the calculation of the 
mortgage interest component of the CPI, namely, a sixty-month 
moving average. 


xpected Price-setting Behaviour 


some instances the government has undertaken to be the 
ngle producer of a good, generally in markets which are 
varacterized by a ‘natural monopoly’. This particular type of 
gulation, and thus the resulting price behaviour, applies to 
iblic utilities such as electricity, water, and urban transpor- 
tion. In these types of markets the minimum optimal scale 
‘production is so large that there is room for only one large 
m to operate efficiently. In other terms, the long-run unit 
st function declines to a point where demand is saturated. 
egulation is imposed to prevent the exploitation of 
onopoly power in price setting, and prices are generally set 
1 costs plus a ‘fair’ rate of return. For this reason, one would 
pect that a cyclical downturn in demand would not be 
flected in slower price increases until costs have also 
2gun to ease. During cyclical upturns, prices in these indus- 
es will lag behind the acceleration in competitive markets 
nce costs tend to lag behind cyclical fluctuations in demand. 


the case where the good is provided by a few large firms, 
yme degree of price-setting power exists. In lieu of becom- 
g the single producer, the government has established 
jencies like the Canadian Radio-Telecommunications 
ommission and Canadian Transport Commission to regu- 
te these industries. An example of this would be the provi- 
on of telephone services, which tends to be dominated by a 
w large firms. Similar industries are cablevision, air trans- 
rt, and railway transportation. Conventional regulatory 
‘actice would be to allow prices to be set which yield a ‘fair’ 
ite of return on capital, given current costs (or some esti- 
ate of future costs).4 One would expect prices in these 
dustries to move in tandem with fluctuations in costs, which 
nd to lag cyclical movements in demand. 


nother type of regulation is when the government becomes 
e seller of privately-produced goods. The pricing 
echanism would be similar to the regulated monopoly case; 
at is, the price would tend to be based on full cost. Exam- 
es of this type of regulation would be federal food marketing 
ards. Another example is provincial distribution of beer, 
juor, and wine. 


‘ices that represent a tax or payment for a government 
vice include property taxes, vehicle licence fees, and indi- 
ct taxes on tobacco, alcohol, and energy. There is some 
SiS for argument that these prices are directly related to 
sts. For example, property taxes are levied to cover costs 
municipal services including education while vehicle regist- 
tion fees and provincial gasoline taxes are levied to help 


ee F.M. Scherer, /ndustrial Market Structure and Performance: 
lapter 22, ‘Public Regulation in Theory and Practice’, 1970. 


finance road maintenance. Due to transfer programs be- 
tween governments and the complexity of the public finance 
system, however, there is no argument that these prices are 
directly related to the costs of government-provided services 
during the course of the cycle. 


While regulatory pricing is enacted through various means, 
the ‘full-cost-pricing’ mechanism is predominant in the first 
three of the four major types of regulation, and evident to 
some degree in the fourth. The implication is that regulated 
price changes are likely to correlate highly with cost changes 
over the cycle. As demand falls during the course of a cyclical 
downturn, prices which are determined in relatively competi- 
tive markets should begin to slow more quickly than regu- 
lated prices as sellers reduce profit margins to maintain 
sales. Once the recession reaches the point where costs also 
begin to ease, regulated prices should begin to slow. There- 
fore, one would expect the cycle of non-regulated prices to 
lead the cycle of regulated prices. 


Methodology 


The Consumer Price Index is split into two sub-aggregates in 
this study, the regulated CPI (CPIR) inclusive of the nine 
components mentioned above, and the non-regulated CPI 
(CPINR). The sub-aggregates are calculated for the time 
period beginning in April 1973 to present on an April 
1973=100 basis. The time period chosen is not extended 
further back in time due to constraints in the availability of 
data. To isolate the cyclical behaviour of the CPI, and the two 
special aggregates, the monthly percentage change of each 
is smoothed using an autoregressive-moving average filter. ° 
This filter is designed to remove cycles less than 15 months 
in length, including seasonality and noise, enabling a more 
accurate dating of the cyclical turning points in inflation of 
regulated and other consumer prices. 


Before proceeding to the analysis of the results a few notes of 
caution must be presented. While the components of the CPI 
which are identified as largely determined through regulation 
are useful for comparing the cyclical behaviour of these 


sSee “Converting Timeliness into Reliability in Economic Time Series 
or Minimum Phase-shift Filtering of Economic Time Series” by Darry| 
Rhoades, Canadian Statistical Review, February, 1980. The data 
was filtered first forwards and then backwards. The backwards filter- 
ing cancels phase shifts caused by the forwards filtering, and also 
further smooths the data. The autoregressive moving average used 
required the estimation of the autoregressive ‘starting values’ for 
filtering in each direction. For this reason, data-points at the ends of 
the series are not as reliable estimates of the cyclical component as 
are the interior data points. 
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prices to that of other prices, the sub-aggregate CPIR 
should not be interpreted as an official index of regu- 
lated prices. To calculate such an index several factors 
would have to be taken into account which could not be dealt 
with in the above methodology. The major omission is pro- 
vincial sales taxes. These taxes are clearly a government- 
controlled component of price that is paid by consumers. Due 
to the detailed nature of the sales tax regimes from province 
to province, it was not undertaken in this study to impute a 
sales tax component of the CPI to include in the CPIR aggre- 
gate. Since the focus of the study is the cyclical behaviour in 
inflation rates, the analysis presented here should not be 
altered by this omission since, for a given commodity, the 
inflation rate for sales taxes would diverge from the mea- 
sured rate only when tax rates change. Given that these 
sales tax rate changes occur at discrete points in time, they 
would not contribute greatly to the business cycle fluctuations 
in inflation rates. It should also be noted that sales taxes 
applied to regulated prices as defined in this paper will be 
included in the regulated portion of the CPI: what is omitted 
from CPIR is the sales tax portion of the retail price of the 
non-regulated CPI. 


The other major problems associated with the calculation of 
an official index of regulated prices are related to the different 
regulations from province to province, and measuring the 
regulated portion of certain prices. An example of the former 
would be rent, the price of which is strictly controlled in some 
provinces and not in others. An example of the latter would 
be separating out the portion of tobacco prices which is 
determined solely by market forces. In the case of tobacco 
prices, much of the final retail price is determined by federal 
and provincial taxes. There is a portion of the final price which 
is attributable to market forces, however, as retailers have 
some flexibility in setting cigarette prices. 


As a result of the above problems, the weights associated 
with the nine components of CPIR are not a precise 
quantitative measure of the importance of regulated 
prices in the CPI. The qualitative aspects of the analysis 
should be relatively unaffected by these problems. 


Analysis of Results 


The filtered percentage changes of the regulated and non- 
regulated aggregates are presented in Figure 1, showing a 
very sharp acceleration of the regulated aggregate beginning 
in 1980. Much of it can be explained by the importance of the 
energy component in the regulated sector over that period. 
(Energy accounts for 25 to 30 per cent of the aggregate 

regulated CPI over the period covered by this paper). This 
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acceleration of energy prices is a special case in regulation ir 
that the timing of the price changes reflects agreements 
between the federal and provincial governments as part of 
the National Energy Program in 1980. So as not to distract 
from the analysis of the cycle of regulated prices, a seconc 
sub-aggregate excluding gasoline, fuel oil, natural gas, anc 
motor oil is calculated. The filtered monthly percentage 
changes of this sub-aggregate and the non-regulated series 
are presented in Figure 2. A comparison of the cycles of the 
regulated (excluding oil and gas energy) and the non- 
regulated aggregates in Figure 2 reveals two important re- 
sults: 


1) Following the 1973-1974 wage-price spiral, there was a 
sharp deceleration of both sub-aggregates in reaction tc 
the 1974-1975 recession. (The peaks of inflation for both 
non-regulated and regulated sub-aggregates occur well 
before the enactment of wage and price controls in Oc- 
tober 1975). The peak of inflation in the regulated sub- 
aggregate appears to lag significantly behind the peak in 
the non-regulated series. The deceleration also was grea- 
ter and lasted for a longer time period for the non- 
regulated sector. 

There is a distinct slowdown in both aggregates near the 
end of the period under analysis (1980-1982). The decel- 
eration in the non-regulated sector starts at an earlier date 
than that of the regulated sector, and may be a reaction to 
the 1980 and 1981 recessions together in light of the fact 
that it starts in November 1980 (about seven months prior 
to the onset of the 1981 recession). The November 1981 
peak in inflation for the regulated component lags the 
onset of the 1981 recession by four months. 


ww 


Table 1 presents the dates of corresponding peaks and 
troughs of non-regulated and regulated price inflation. 

The downturn in the rate of inflation of non-regulated prices 
leads that of regulated prices by 8 and 12 months in the 
1974-1975 and 1980-1981 cycles respectively. Over these 
cycles, regulated prices appear to be less responsive to 
cyclical downturns in demand. Prices in the non-regulated 
sector appear to have reacted much sooner to these cycles in 
aggregate demand. 


Figure — 1 
Consumer Prices (1) 
Regulated 


Non-regulated —— —— 
19 


14 


1973 ‘74 iis: ‘76 eT ‘78 ‘79 80 81 82 


Figure — 2 
Consumer Prices (1) 
Regulated less energy 


Non-regulated —— —— 


lif 7 
12 he 
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Figure — 3 
Unit Labour Costs (1) 
Regulated Non-regulated -———-"-——— 
21 21 
16 16 
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(1) Filtered monthly percentage change (annual rates) 
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Table 1 
Comparison of Peaks and Troughs 
Regulated versus Non-Regulated Inflation 


1974-1975 1980-1981 
Regulated Prices (excluding energy) 
Peak Jan. 1975 Nov. 1981 
Trough July 1976 
Non-Regulated Prices 
Peak May 1974 Nov. 1980 
Trough May1976 


As postulated earlier in this paper, the cycle of regulated 
prices is likely to correlate with the cycle of costs by the 
nature of the regulatory price-setting system. In the non- 
regulated sector, prices may also correlate with costs in the 
long-run. As a result of more competitive market forces in the 
non-regulated sector, however, there is an incentive during a 
cyclical downturn to reduce prices (and profit margins) in 
order to stimulate demand and reduce inventories. The 
hypothesis proposed, then, is that the difference in the cycles 
of the regulated and non-regulated aggregates results less 
from a difference in the respective cycles of costs than from 
an earlier response of prices in the non-regulated sector. 


There is no comprehensive monthly measure of costs. Since 
labour costs account for the largest proportion of costs in the 
economy, a unit labour cost variable was calculated to ap- 
proximate the cycle of costs. This is done by dividing the 
monthly estimates of nominal labour income by real domestic 
product. The resulting unit labour cost variable was split into 
two components to determine whether the cycle of costs in 
the regulated sector differs substantially from that of the 
non-regulated sector. First, as a proxy for unit labour costs in 
the regulated sector, labour income in the non-commercial 
sector plus transportation, communication, and utilities was 
divided by a corresponding measure of output. The remain- 
der of labour income (or commercial industries less transpor- 
tation, communication and utilities) was divided by the cor- 
responding measure of output to yield an approximation of 
labour costs in the non-regulated sector. These proxies of 
unit labour costs do not correspond exactly to the prices 
included in the regulated and non-regulated sectors, how- 
ever, as the unit labour cost measures correspond to produc- 
tion of goods and services for economy-wide distribution, and 


therefore are not specific to the consumer sector (as the price 
measures are). 
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The filtered monthly percentage change of the two cost var 
ables is presented in Figure 3. The cycles of the two cost 
measures do not differ substantially over the period under 


analysis, except for an additional large peak in the regulate 
sector following the 1974-1975 recession. In the 1980-1982 | 


phase, the timing of the cycles of the two cost variables is 
very similar. From Figure 5 however, it is evident that the 
peak of inflation in the non-regulated sector occurred well it 
advance of the peak of the unit labour cost proxy in the 

1974-1975 cycle. The lead-lag relationship is unclear in th 
1980-1982 cycles as the unit labour cost variable exhibits tw 
cycles while the price variable has only one. These two 


cycles in unit labour costs however, may be due more to | 
shifts in production away from high unit labour cost industrie’ 


than to a deceleration in wage rates. In any event, this is 
consistent with the hypothesis of a different relationship be- 
tween prices and costs in the two sectors over the cycle. In 
addition, as evident in Figure 4, the rate of inflation in the 
regulated sector lags the proxy of unit labour costs in both 
cycles. These results would tend to support the hypothesis 
that profit margins are reduced in the non-regulated market 
during a cyclical downturn to slow prices and to stimulate 
demand, while regulated prices decelerate with a lag follow 
ing a reduction in inflation of costs. 


A price per unit labour cost variable is often used as an 
indicator of profit margins over the cycle. Such a variable wa 
calculated for the non-regulated sector. From Figure 6 it is 
apparent that the downturns of inflation in that sector corre 
late highly with the downturns in the profit margin proxy in 
that sector from 1976 to 1982. The reaction of profit margin 
appears to have led the downturn of inflation rates in the 
1974-1975 cycle. This anomally, however, is consistent witl 
the sharp cost-push pressure on inflation leading up to tha 
recession resulting in a deterioration in profit margins prior tc 
the downturn in demand. The behaviour of the profit margir 
proxy is consistent with the slowing and subsequent decline 
in profits associated with the 1981 recession. 


Conclusion 


While sub-dividing the Consumer Price Index into regulate 


and non-regulated components and the subsequent com- 
parison to cost proxies does not account for all factors bear 
ing on such a division, the results are analytically tractable in 


the study of inflation over the cycle. The implications of the 


regulatory price-setting mechanisms are that these types 0 
prices tend to be less responsive to changes in demand. This 
implies that inflation in the non-regulated sector would react 
more quickly to fluctuations in demand, due to the more — 
competitive nature of these markets. The results presented I" 


Figure — 4 
Regulated Less Energy Sector (1) 
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Figure — 5 
Non-regulated Sector (1) 
Unit labour costs 
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Figure — 6 
Non-regulated Sector (1) 
Profit margin proxy 


Consumer prices ——— —— 
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this study tend to support this hypothesis of the cyclical 
behaviour of the regulated and non-regulated CPI during 
downturns. 


The lag observed between a slowdown in regulated prices 
relative to non-regulated prices in cyclical downturns helps to 
explain why regulated prices appear to be contributing to 
higher inflation rates in the contractionary phase of the busi- 
ness cycle. In the current downturn, energy prices governed 
under the National Energy Program are clearly a major con- 
tributor to the difference in the inflation rates of regulated and 
non-regulated prices. At their most recent peak rates of in- 
crease (April 1981) total regulated prices were rising at 18.0 
per cent (filtered monthly percentage change expressed at 
annual rates), and regulated prices excluding oil and gas 
energy were rising at 14.7 per cent (November 1981), com- 
pared to 11.0 per cent (November 1980) for the non- 
regulated prices. Since the peaks, all three measures have 
decelerated and as of June 1982 total regulated prices were 
rising at a rate of 12.7 per cent, regulated prices excluding 
energy were rising at 10.8 per cent while non-regulated 
prices were rising at 9.2 per cent. The charts indicate that 
there had been about twelve months of slowing inflation in 
the non-regulated sector before regulated price inflation 
peaked in the current cycle. This behaviour is consistent with 
economic theory, and this type of lag may result during any 
cyclical downturn in demand. 


Appendix A 


The Consumer Price Index is a chain of Laspeyres indices as 
explained in Catalogue 62-546 ‘The Consumer Price Index’. 
Under this methodology, the weights used to aggregate to 
the total level are changed at discrete points in time and the 
indices are ‘linked’ at these points. The link periods of the CPI 
since 1961 were January 1961, April 1973, September 1978 
and March 1982. To calculate a special sub-aggregate of the 
total, the different weighting periods must be taken into ac- 
count such that the sub-aggregate will be ‘linked’ and will be 
comparable to the published CPI. 


Since many of the components identified as regulated begin 
in 1971 or later, a consistent sub-aggregate could be calcu- 
lated beginning only in April 1973 on an April 1973=100 
basis. This time period is convenient in that it contains the 
major post-1970 inflationary period, and begins at about the 
time when the Federal marketing boards were created to 
regulate dairy, egg and poultry prices. 


The procedure begins by calculating the regulated portion 
of the CPI (CPIR) for the period April 1973 to September 
1978 as follows: 
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1) CPIR(t) = | 0.023 x gee) 
wy) ss acl PUBTR(April 1973) 
£! GigfS ee GMM Olea Bamean tt MEGGS(\) 
COMM(April 1973) MEGGS (April 1973) 
+ 0.003 x 00th a 
TURK(April 1973) VLIC(April 1973) 
WATER(t) PRT(t) 
PRN el toa eben yi eee 
t 0.009 X<eTRTER (ApH 1073) PRT (April 1973) 
6.015 3¢ ee ELECT. te ae OE a 
ELECT(April 1973) FOIL(April 1973) 
0.20% LS GASOO Ah gino7 ee 8 S0) 
GASO (April 1973) GAS\(April 1973) 
+ 0,008.x 4+ OL fos 


TOBALC(t) | 1 


MOIL(April 1973) TOBALC(April 1973) | *~ 0.245 


where t = April 1973 to September 1978. 


The above expression’ calculates a sub-aggregate for 
CPIR based in April 1973 using weights based on 1967 
expenditure patterns evaluated at April 1973 prices. 


PUBTR(t) 
2) CPIR(t) = CPIR(Sept. 1978) x | 0.019 x ———>? —_ 
(2) (t oer us [ * BUBTR(Sept. 1978) 
» 0014 x COMMU) tia MEGGS(t) 
COMM(Sept. 1978) ~ ~~~ “ MEGGS(Sept. 1978) 
TURK(t) VLIC(t) 
£O.00gset So 2 ON Se aon ee 
*“TURK(Sept. 1978) + 2°03 x ViiGGept. 1978) 
WATER(t) PRT(t) 
O00 ee ES ee it RETO 
L “ WATER(Gept. 1978) | 9978 pat epi. 1978) 
ELECT(t) FOIL(t) 
soe Mel Blt Se 
“ELECT(Sept. 1978) * °°'? X FOIL Gept. 1978) 
GASO(t) GAS (t) 
+ 0:03. ot. EE 
*“GASO(Sept. 1978) * °°! —Gag(Sept. 1978) 
MOIL(t) CHICK(t) 
0.0025 ——————— ns eee 
*~MolL(Sept. 1978) * 99° X“CHicK(Sept. 1978) 
1 
Stab. 1 CABLEW) © 0.068 x TOBALEH) | | 


CABLE (Sept. 1978) TOBALC(Sept. 1978) 


where t = September 1978 to March 1982. | 


0.244 


'The mnemonics are CP! = Consumer Price Index, PUBTR = _ 
Public transportation, COMM = Communication, MEGGS = Dairy 
products and eggs, TURK = Turkey, VLIC = Vehicle licence 
premiums, WATER = Water, PRT = Property taxes, ELECT = 
Electricity, FOIL = Fuel oil, GASO = Gasoline, GAS = Natural 
gas, MOIL = Motor oil, CHICK = Chicken, CABLE = Cablevision, 
TOBALC = Tobacco and alchohol, and CPIR = Regulated CPI. 


. 


€ previous expression calculates CPIR for the period 
ptember 1978 to March 1982 with September 1978 as 
» base period and using weights based on 1974 
9enditure patterns evaluated at September 1978 prices. 
is is ‘linked’ to the previous index by multiplying it by the 
ue for September 1978 obtained from equation (1). 
blevision and chicken prices are included from 

ptember 1978. These inclusions reflect the fact that 
Mlevision was only included in the official CP! from this 
nt forward and that the chicken marketing board came 
) effect at that time. 


PUBTR(t) 
CPIR(t) = CPIR(March 1 le ae ab BN lt 
0 MAI Jee) 6 [ 021 x BUBTR(March 1982) 
COMM(t) MEGGS(t) 
iy: , | SOMEGGS(t)« Su 
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1.002 x ABLE (t) + 0.055 x 
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sre t = March 1982 to present. 


* 0 249 


» above equation calculates the sub-index for March 

2 on, based in March 1982, using weights based on 

8 expenditure patterns evaluated at March 1982 prices. 
tiplying the expression by the March 1982 value 

ained in equation (2) links the last period to the 

vious sub-indices. 


»non-regulated portion of the index (CPINR) is a 
ghted subtraction of CPIR from the total CPI done in 
€ steps as above. 
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a diffusion index is a measure, taken 
across a group of time series, that 
indicates the uniformity of movement 
exhibited by the group. More pre- 
cisely, for any given period the 
diffusion index is equal to the per- 
centage of series in the group that 
are expanding during that period. 
The diffusion index thus indicates 
the dispersion or diffuseness of a 
given change in the aggregate. 
Since business cycle changes gen- 
erally affect many economy proces- 
ses diffusion indexes are useful in 
determining whether a change is 
due to cyclical forces. 


this procedure uses the data for the 
current period in estimating the 
seasonal factor for that period. In 
contrast the projected factor proce- 
dure calculates the seasonal factor 
for the current period by extrapolat- 
ing past data. The end point proce- 
dure therefore allows changing sea- 
sonal patterns to be recognized 
sooner than the projected factor 
procedure. 


data which reflect a number of 
adjustments applied to the customs 
totals to make them consistent with 
the concepts and definitions used in 
the system of national accounts. 


totals of detailed merchandise trade 
data tabulated directly from customs 
documents. 


exports less imports. 


the ratio of merchandise export 
prices to merchandise import prices. 
This ratio can be calculated monthly 
on acustoms basis from External 
Trade data, or quarterly on a ba- 
lance of payments basis from GNP 
data. 


in general the term filtering refers to 
removing, or filtering out, move- 
ments of the data that repeat them- 


Final demand 


Final domestic 
demand 


Inventories 
By stage of 
processing 


Labour market 
Additional worker 
effect 


selves with roughly the same fre- 
quency. In the context used here we 
refer to removing the high frequency, 
or irregular movements, so that one 
can better judge whether the current 
movement represents a change in 
the trend-cycle. Unfortunately all 
such filtering entails a loss of timeli- 
ness in signalling cyclical changes. 
We have attempted to minimize this 
loss in timeliness by filtering with 
minimum phase shift filters. 


final domestic demand plus exports. 
It can also be computed as GNP 
excluding inventory changes. 


the sum of personal expenditure on 
goods and services, government 
current expenditure, and gross fixed 
capital formation by Canadians. 
Final domestic demand can also be 
viewed as GNP plus imports less 
exports and the change in inven- 
tories; that is, it is a measure of final 
demand by Canadians irrespective 
of whether the demand was met by 
domestic output, imports or a 
change in inventories. 


within a given industry inventories 
may be classified depending on 
whether processing of the goods, 
from that industry’s point of view, is 
complete, is still underway, or has 
not yet begun. Inventories held at 
these various stages of processing 
are referred to as finished goods, 
goods in process, and raw materials 
respectively. Note that in this context 
the term raw materials does not 
necessarily refer to raw or primary 
commodities such as wheat, iron 
ore, etc. It simply refers to materials © 
that are inputs to the industry in 
question. 


refers to the hypothesis that as the _ 
unemployment rate rises, the main 
income earner in the family unit may — 


couraged 
‘ker effect 


ployed 


loyment, 
rolls and 
lhours Survey 


Mloyment rate 


our force 


Yur Force 
fey 


become unemployed, inducing re- 
lated members of the unit who were 
previously not participating in the 
labour force to seek employment. 
This is also referred to as the 
‘secondary worker effect’. 


refers to the hypothesis that as the 
unemployment rate increases, some 
persons actively seeking employ- 
ment may become ‘discouraged’ as 
their job search period is extended, 
and drop out of the labour force. 


persons who, during the reference 
period for the Labour Force Survey: 
a) did any work at all, for pay or profit 
in the context of an employer- 
employee relationship, or were 
self-employed. It includes unpaid 
family work which is defined as work 
contributing directly to the operation 
of a family farm, business, or profes- 
sional practice owned or operated by 
a related member of the household. 
b) had a job but were not at work due 
to own illness or disability, personal 
or family responsibilities, bad 
weather, labour dispute or other 
reasons (excluding persons on lay- 
off and those with a job to start at a 
future date). 


a monthly mail census of firms 
employing 20 or more employees, 
collecting payroll information on the 
last week or pay period in the 
reference month, including figures 
on average hours, earnings, and 
employment. 


represents employment as a percen- 
tage of the population 15 years of 
age and over. 


persons in the labour force are those 
members of the population 15 years 
of age and over who, in the refer- 
ence period were either employed or 
unemployed. 


is amonthly household survey which 
measures the status of the members 
of the household with respect to the 


Large firm 
employment 


Paid worker 


Participation rate 


Unemployed 


labour market, in the reference 
period. Inmates of institutions and 
full-time members of the Canadian 
Armed Forces are excluded be- 
cause they are considered to exist 
outside the labour market. 


includes all persons drawing pay for 
services rendered or for paid ab- 
sence during the survey reference 
period and for whom an employer 
makes CPP or QPP and/or UIC 
contributions. The employee con- 
cept excludes owners of unincorpo- 
rated businesses and professional 
practices, the self-employed, unpaid 
family workers, persons doing non- 
remunerative work, pensioners, 
home workers, members of elected 
or appointed bodies, military per- 
sonnel and persons providing ser- 
vices to an establishment on a 
contract basis. It is based on data 
collected in the Employment, 
Payrolls and Manhours Survey. 


a person who during the reference 
period did work for pay or profit. Paid 
workers do not include persons who 
did unpaid work which contributed 
directly to the operation of a family 
farm, business, or professional prac- 
tice owned and operated by a 
related member of the household. 


represents the labour force as a 
percentage of the population 15 
years of age and over. The participa- 
tion rate for a particular group is the 
percentage of that group participat- 
ing in the labour force. 


those who during the reference 
period: 

a) were without work, and had 
actively looked for work in the past 
four weeks (ending with the refer- 
ence week) and were available for 
work, 

or 

b) had not actively looked for work in 
the past four weeks but had been on 
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Monetary base 


Prices 
Commodity prices 


Consumer prices 


Implicit prices 


Industry prices 


Xliv 


layoff (with the expectation of return- 
ing to work) for 26 weeks or less and 
were available for work, 

or 

c) had not actively looked for work in 
the past four weeks but had a new 
job to start in four weeks or less from 
the reference week, and were avail- 
able for work. 


the sum of notes in circulation, coins 
outside banks, and chartered bank 
deposits with the Bank of Canada. 
Also referred to as the high-powered 
money supply. 


daily cash (spot) prices of individual 
commodities. Commodity prices 
generally refer to spot prices of 
crude materials. 


retail prices, inclusive of all sales, 
excise and other taxes applicable to 
individual commodities. In effect, the 
prices which would be paid by final 
purchasers in a store or outlet. The 
Consumer Price Index is designed to 
measure the change through time in 
the cost of a constant “basket” of 
goods and services, representing 
the purchases made by a particular 
population group in a specified time 
period. Because the basket contains 
a set of goods and services of 
unchanging or comparable quantity 
and quality changes in the cost of 
the basket are strictly due to price 
movemenis. 


prices which are the by-product of a 
deflation process. They reflect not 
only changes in prices but also 
changes in the pattern of expendi- 
ture or production in the group to 
which they refer. 


prices charged for new orders in 
manufacturing excluding discounts, 
allowances, rebates, sales and ex- 
cise taxes, for the reference period. 
The pricing point is the first stage of 
Selling after production. The Industry 


Laspeyres price 
index 


Paasche price 
index 


Valuation 
Constant dollar 


Current dollar 


Nominal 


Real 


Selling Price Index is a set of base 
weighted price indices designed to 
measure movement in prices of 
products sold by Canadian Estab- — 
lishments classified to the manufac- 
turing sector by the 1970 Standard 
Industrial Classification. | 


the weights used in calculating an 
aggregate Laspeyres price index are 
fixed weights calculated for a base 
period. Thus changes in a price 
index of this type are strictly due to 
price movements. 


the weights used in calculating an 
aggregate Paasche price index are — 
current period weights. Changes in < 
price index of this type reflect both 
changes in price and importance of . 
the components. | 


represents the value of expenditure | 
or production measured in terms of — 
some fixed base period’s prices. 
(Changes in constant dollar expendi. 
ture or production can only be | 
brought about by changesinthe 
physica! quantities of goods purch- | 
ased or produced). | 


represents the value of expenditure 
or production measured at current 
price levels. Achangeincurrent 
dollar expenditure or production can. 
be brought about by changes in the © 
quantity of goods bought or pro- 
duced or by changes in the level of 
prices of those goods. 


represents the value of expenditure 
or production measured at current 
price levels. ‘Nominal’ value is 
synonymous with ‘current dollar’ 
value. | 


‘real’ value is synonymous with 
‘constant dollar’ value. 
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Real Output by Industry 
(Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures) June/61 -Jan./82 
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Chart — 5 
Labour Market 
(Seasonally Adjusted Figures) 
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Prices and Costs 
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Chart — 7 
Gross National Expenditure, Implicit Price Indexes 
(Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures) 1961 Q2-1982 Q1 
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Chart — 8 
Gross National Expenditure, Implicit Price Indexes and National Income, Selected Components 


(Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures) 1961 Q2-1982 Q1 
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Chart — 10 
Canadian Balance of International Payments 
(Millions of dollars) 
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Chart — 11 
Financial Indicators 
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Chart — 12 
Canadian Leading and Coincident Indicators Jan./61-May/82 
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Chart — 13 
Canadian Leading Indicators Jan./61-May/82 
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Chart — 14 
Canadian Leading Indicators Jan./61-May/82 
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AUG 12, 1982 TABLE 1 3:05 PM 


GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE IN 1971 DOLLARS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT INVENTORY INVESTMENT GROSS 


PERSONAL GOVERNMENT NON NATIONAL 
EXPENDI- EXPENDI- RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY BUSINESS FARM EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 
TURE TURE CONST- CONST- AND NON-FARM AND GICC 
RUCTION RUCTION EQUIPMENT (1) (1) (2) 
| SPE a SSS ee 
1977 Zi) 3.2 age) 3.0 -.4 Surf Pooo 6.9 2.1 Zu 
1978 aan 16 =1.8 Wai} 1.0 -60 216 10.4 4.7 3.6 
1979 250 we Seats 1229 11S 16293 -136 259 plies 2.9 
1980 Vat SH 0 aL 11.0 4.5 -2389 22 1.8 20 a 
1981 ak *) 5.6 8.4 4.6 1251 312 1.6 2.6 3.1 
1980 II =r 3 NOLS Sher! e250) av ky: -544 =.8 maint = Wee 
III 1.6 4 2.0 Usy) Wisi -3016 176 3.2 -2.4 6 
IV oe) Fake 6.2 2.4 Sul? 1256 72 3.3 <Ihe) 128 
1981 1 .3 Ws 6.8 4.5 4.3 2364 236 = Sat si? T2 
II hey erat 4.3 Sid Sait Sai i jae 4.6 1.6 
Ill Sitio To) au .0 574 920 376 -3.0 Ebi. Filet 
IV =.3 79 sa Ih bof Se aie -2080 -508 -.4 -§.3 bet) 
1982 | =i 4 Uso “4.9 -8.8 - 1580 108 -4.6 -8.0 e2.0 


DIFFERENCE FROM PRECEDING PERIOD, ANNUAL RATES. 
GICC - GRAIN IN COMMERCIAL CHANNELS. 
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REAL OUTPUT BY INDUSTRY 
1971=100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ACJUSTED FIGURES 


GROSS 


DOMESTIC NON- 
GROSS PRODUCT DURABLE DURABLE NON- 
DOMES- EXCLUDING GOODS SERVICE MANUF AC- MANUF AC- coM- COM- 
TIC AGRICUL- PRODUCING PRODUCING INDUSTRIAL TURING TURING MINING MERCIAL MERCIAL 
PRODUCT TURE INDUSTRIES INDUSTRIES PRODUCTION INDUSTRIES INDUSTRIES INDUSTRY INDUSTRIES INDUSTRIES 
el 
1977 nk) ZO, ds) 3.5 2.6 Zine ila 3.0 3.2 Mad 
1978 Sled 3.5 2a 4.0 3.5 4.5 lf Sift. Sin els 
1979 Si) 4.0 <foc 3.8 ha) 3.4 6.0 9.8 4.3 13 
1980 4 36) Sy alS 1.6 -2.0 SY -1.4 eet a3 8 
1981 2.5 2.3 203 2.6 16) AP) Lay” Sole 2.6 1.8 
1980 JUN -.4 -.3 256) .0 ane =<3 0 Sh5 -.4 ne 
JUL at mL o?4 oil! -.4 Sn Silat) Hd) it 1? 
AUG 4 oe 4 4 8 1.7 =e 2.0 4 2 
SEP a 6 1.1 me 1.4 2.5 4 S25 6 ny 
OCT 6 6 +9 05 | 14] 4 eile 8 ve 
NOV 6 a) a2 ou 4 me ee. 5.0 se 6 
DEC .0 nal “E She) a? .8 7 “4.3 al .0 
1981 JAN .4 me =r ee Silas VG! es .0 5 =e 
FEB 8 auf ile) an Liat) 3.7 1.6 1.4 1,0 Sk) 
MAR 1) se) Igif ail ests 2.6 7 Sill?) os Hi 
APR me 3 Ou ws .0 a si x. ee =o 
MAY aS 4 1.0 at ae) 1.8 1.5 Vie 3 wi 
‘JUN 2 aE ne a! ng 2.6 .0 72.4 5 a 
JUL ea N74 Saint St) Pie =3..0 Sine. =B00 ate 9 
AUG mals) =a6 SY sill .0 ely d SEISE! Sal 10.0 Saif =2 
SEP == Se Ue? ae aft Stn -.4 =25u) “sn .0 
OCT ca § 2s) Ft -.3 -1.4 =n Sls =e <0 A 
NOV a ml cae 8 od! = 20 =) ra 1 .0 
DEC sy, seit! Syl erie STR) Ney 1.4 le? =.8 Fi 
1982 JAN =e Sie =n10 Silat inl] mane =e Py f Ale: 2 
FEB .0 ral 27! wu mie si =. 5 Car) 0 = 
MAR =p iit Shae Soc: live =2 a a 4 <3 0 6 
APR OE =9 = 1.9 = -1.4 sil =3.8 ny? = He oe 
MAY = can | =—8 oa 1.0 ile 1.6 =A = .0 


URCE: GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT BY INDUSTRY, CATALOGUE NO. 61-005, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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DEMAND INDICATORS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


——_—_—_—— ll NDPACr CRAVERAGE 
NEW DURABLE TURING WEEKLY TOTAL CONSTRUC- 
DEPARTMENT MOTOR MANUFAC- § MANUFAC- ~—s INVENTORY = HOURS_IN HOUSING TION 
RETAIL STORE VEHICLE TURING TURING SHIPMENTS _MANUFAC- STARTS BUILDING MATERIALS 
SALES SALES SALES SHIPMENTS NEW ORDERS RATIO (1) TURING (1) (2) PERMITS | SHIPMENTS 


ie: — 


1977 8.3 6.9 alt) Aine aber 1.99 38.6 244.0 ig 3 
1978 Lins 11.0 12.4 18.7 Zoo 1.84 38.8 234.8 ao 18,3 
1979 1250 10.8 18,8 17.8 16.4 1.86 38.8 197.4 RE 16.2 
1980 8.7 Soe a gz 1.4 2.00 38.5 159.6 Sir 6.0 
1981 12.6 oa5 Reh) 1352 10.0 2,02 38.5 180.7 Zillee 14.1 
1980 III aid 4.2 14,7 pnt EA) 2.03 38.3 158.3 16.4 3.9 
IV 308 2.9 ae gal Sa 1.94 38.7 167.0 22.6 Se 
1981 I 5.0 359 1,3 PG | 1.6 1.97 38.7 9s 4 4.3 
II 1.4 She 2.0 6.6 8.2 1,93 38.8 216.3 Bee Teg 
Ill 4 -2.6 Sats =e -3.4 2.02 38.5 180.0 =Si0) Oa hist 
IV les 1.4 1,0 Ei Saline 2.14 38.1 135.0 het eee 
1982 I ard Ea el? highs -3.4 2402) 38.1 WANE: 17.9 <See 
Il 6.8 117.0 S29. 
1981 JUL eS) Stn -4.4 les 4.3 els 38.7 184.0 Sia, rts! 
AUG =i 4 ore aejal -14.7 2.04 38.5 176.0 SnOne =T56 
SEP orl! wale WGoul Sek 2n0 2.09 38.2 180.0 -8.4 NE 
OcT oak 1.0 =2350 -.4 Shs Zee 38.5 105.0 sles SE 
NOV Clay 2.6 54.6 ve Oil PAE! 38.1 121.0 3202 ae 
DEC Sok) Aine -20.6 hal 9.4 Zell 37.8 179.0 10.9 6 
1982 JAN = tlic) -4.2 = Zilia dnd =O 2.24 38.1 164.0 -26.3 = orn 
FEB 1.0 4.9 Wot Pacitf 8.3 2.20 38.2 201.0 -10.5 7! 
MAR ae -4.2 eclats) 3) Liat, 2.20 esky 173.0 Chote ae 
APR 0) ot 22. Sele y/ 5,5 Zea Sig 133.0 Cel eds! -4,8 
MAY 3.6 3) “if Sue oie 2513 37.6 104.0 =16.9 3.6 
JUN 8.1 114.0 Palak 
JUL 111.0 


SOURCE: RETAIL TRADE, CATALOGUE 63-005, EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CATALOGUE 72-002, INVENTORIES, SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS 
IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, CATALOGUE 31-001, NEW MOTOR VEHICLE SALES, CATALOGUE 63-007, BUILDING PERMITS, CATALOGUE 
64-001, STATISTICS CANADA, CANADIAN HOUSING STATISTICS, CANADA MORTGAGE AND HOUSING CORPORATION. 

NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 

THOUSANDS OF STARTS, ANNUAL RATES. 


no— 
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LABOUR MARKET INDICATORS 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


EMPLOYMENT 
OTAL TOTAL PARTICI- EMPLOYMENT UNEMPLOY- UNEMPLOY- UNEMPLOY- UNEMPLOY- 
- ESTAB- MANUFACTUR- - LABOUR LABOUR PATION POPULATION MENT RATE MENT RATE MENT RATE MENT 
LISHMENT ING, ESTAB- FORCE FORCE RATE RATIO TOTAL AGES 15-24 AGES 25 INSURANCE 
SURVEY LISHMENT SURVEY AND OVER 
(1) SURVEY (1) (2) (2) (3) (4) 
a 8 ee eS ee See 
1977 2h =] 1.8 220 61.5 56.6 8.1 14.4 5.8 2807 
1978 2.0 1.6 3.4 Soil 62.6 57.4 8.4 14.5 6.1 2809 
1979 3.6 ong 4.0 3.0 63.3 58.6 7.5 13.0 5.4 2602 
1980 Zan Sar 2.8 Petes 64.0 Sohz tek 13.2 5.4 2762 
1981 3u.5 Tei? 2.6 PN 64.7 59.8 7.6 13.3 5.6 2895 
1980 IIT 8 mies .6 aa G30 53.0 7.6 ie ake 597 
IV 3 1.0 1.2 ae 64.2 So Uo 2h Sind 825 
1981 | x6, 1.5 V2 ae 64.7 60.0 Usd 13.0 ie 711 
II 1.0 lee a ag 64.7 60.1 Usk 12.7 Sine 542 
II] 0 | 4 AS 64.7 59.8 7.6 i3m 5.6 683 
IV <i =i, = ttl ne 64.6 oon) 8.4 14.6 6.3 959 
1982 I a) se a Sth. 63.9 58.4 8.6 idee 6.4 939 
Il | fe 64.0 57.4 10.2 17.6 Tat 
1981 JUL =e! =1'5 Sis ays 64.6 59.9 7.4 1257 5.5 242 
AUG ae Sele 3 .0 64.5 60.0 Tama 12.2 se: 184 
SEP a) 4 =4 8 65.0 59.6 Bae 14,3 6.1 257 
ah = 8 carla ie ae 64.8 59.4 8.3 14.2 6.2 235 
ah =a =a =n? aac, 64.6 or 8.3 14,7 6.1 352 
rca aa : Sic. eg Sa 64.4 58.8 8.6 14.8 6.5 372 
a = =o = ays =< 64.0 58.6 8.3 15.0 6.0 385 
Ae o =.8 ee Hi) 63.8 58.3 8.6 15.0 6.4 257 
APR Be ce =r 4 64.0 58.2 9.0 15.8 6.7 297 
a : : Sat! SoA. 63.9 Siia7 9.6 16.6 dew 280 
aUN mor 4 64.1 cific 10.2 1755 Dee 265 
nl TO, we 64.1 EWG 10.9 18.6 8.3 
-.3 sith 64.5 56.9 Ties 20.9 8.7 


SOURCE: ESTIMATES OF EMPLOYEES BY PROVINCE AND INDUSTRY, CATALOGUE 72-008, THE LA 
, : BOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, 
STATISTICAL REPORT ON THE OPERATION OF THE UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT, CATALOGUE 73-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


PERCENTAGE CHANGE, ESTIMATES OF EMPLOYEES = 
Se ereatae eace , TOTAL EMPLOYMENT OF PAID WORKERS IN NON-AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES. 


EMPLOYMENT AS A PERCENTAGE OF THE POPULATION 15 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER 
INITIAL AND RENERAL CLAIMS RECEIVED, THOUSANDS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED. 


PwWwh— 
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PRICES AND COSTS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


ESIDENTIAL NON- AVERAGE 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEX CANADIAN INDUSTRY CONSTRUC- RESIDENTIAL WEEKLY OUTPUT UNIT 
DOLLAR IN SELLING TION INPUTS CONSTRUC- WAGES AND PER PERSON LABOUR 
ALL FOOD NON-FOOD U.S. CENTS PRICE PRICE TION INPUTS SALARIES EMPLOYED COSTS 
ITEMS (1) INDEX INDEX PRICE INDEX (2) (3) (3) 


1977 8.0 8.4 TES 94,10 7.9 9.3 8.4 9.9 109.3 177.5 
1978 9.0 15.5 6.4 87.72 9.2 9.4 7.5 6.2 109.2 187.4 
1979 9.1 13.2 7.9 85.38 14.5 10.1 Wie4 8.6 108.9 202.2 
1980 10.1 10.7 10.0 85.54 13.5 5.4 9.0 9.8 106.3 297.2 
1981 12.5 11.4 12.8 83.42 10.2 9.7 9.7 1222 106.2 252.7 
1980 III 2.8 4.2 2.4 86. 32 2.8 3.1 ba gar 105.9 230.8 
IV 2.8 3.1 Pais 84.47 5.3 9 132 2.9 106.2 236.7 
1981 I gr 3.0 3.3 83.78 2.6 2.6 1.9 CRE: 106.3 240.8 
II 3.1 2.3 3.4 83.43 Dv 5.2 3.9 BT 107.0 247.5 
III 3.0 2.5 31.4 82.53 2.1 1.2 a4 2.4 105.9 256.7 
IV 2.5 -.6 3.4 83.91 1.3 -.7 86 2.9 105.7 265.9 
1982 I 2.5 1.9 2.7 82.72 1.4 6 1.9 3.1 105.0 274.3 
Il 3.1 4.1 2.8 80.37 1.9 <a 1.0 
1981 JUL 9 1.3 7 82.55 a7 4 4 a 106.4 253.7 
AUG AT 3 9 Si577 “2 -.4 2 25 105.5 253.9 
SEP Ai -.2 1.0 83.28 3 “1.1 ¥3 9 105.8 262.4 
OCT 1.0 -.4 1.3 83.14 9 -.2 8 9 105.6 263.2 
NOV 9 -.2 1.2 84.22 ae 4 5 9 105.9 265.4 
DEC 4 -.8 8 84,38 4 “3 B7 6 105.7 269.2 
1982 JAN 7 1.0 6 83.86 7 4 Tan 1.2 104.9 273 1 
FEB 1.2 2.0 9 82.37 5 -.4 $3 1.8 105.3 273.3 
MAR 183 8 1.4 81.94 4 43 f -.3 104.7 277.4 
APR 5 RG 5 81,65 1.0 $2 ‘2 9 104.5 280.6 
MAY 1.4 2% fat 81.04 5 0 uy 1 104.6 
JUN 1.0 29 a7 78.41 4 1.4 1.8 
JUL 78.75 


OURCE: CONSTRUCTION PRICE STATISTICS, CATALOGUE 62-007, INDUSTRY PRICE INDEXES, CATALOGUE 62-011, GROSS DOMEST 

PRODUCT BY INDUSTRY, CATALOGUE 61-005, ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME, CATALOGUE 72-005, THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 
71-001, THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX, CATALOGUE 62-001, EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CATALOGUE 72-002, STATISTICS CANADA, 
BANK OF CANADA REVIER. 

(1) AVERAGE NOON SPOT RATE: (NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGES). 

(2) SEASONALLY ADJUSTED. 

(3) OUTPUT IS DEFINED AS TOTAL GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT, AND EMPLOYMENT IS DEFINED ON A LABOUR FORCE SURVEY BASIS. 
INDEX FORM, 1971=100, USING SEASONALLY ADJUSTED DATA: (NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGES) 
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PRICES AND COSTS 
NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


ERSONAL EXPENDITURE BUSINES ae NVESTM 
N - 
RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY GROSS 
SEMI- NON- CON- CON- AND NATIONAL 
DURABLES DURABLES DURABLES SERVICES STRUCTION STRUCTION EQUIPMENT EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 
eect RE a I ab a a a A Ree I he eh ee. th es 
1977 a9 6.1 8.9 Lhe tf 10.9 ge 7.4 7.8 12.3 we 
1978 5.1 4.5 10.4 iba 7.5 iO Wet 8.5 13.1 6.5 
1979 8.2 10.9 10.2 8.5 7.6 9.8 10.3 19.1 13.8 10.3 
1980 8.6 Aie2 ie hey 5.4 ule 10,2 Wet 15.0 11.0 
1981 8.9 thas 14.7 10.9 9.4 Tht 11.0 Het Tt 10.1 
1980 II 2.8 22 2.6 2.4 = 8 2.8 2.5 pa Ne 7 | 
Ill Zao ae 4.2 2.6 eet 2.5 2.0 2.8 2.8 2.3 
IV eZ liso, 4.6 25S) 3.6 2h 3.4 2.0 1.9 2.0 
1981 I #55) 1.6 3.2 3.6 Ase Ang! 250 4.8 4.9 oT, 
I] 7H | 2.3 352 2.3 3.3 2.8 eRe SVN 2.0 1.5 
IT] ot ico 3.8 1.9 $e 3.0 2.6 ANE 2.6 3.1 
IV HOB 1,5 iB 2.6 ae 3.3 2.6 io NS) <i | 
1982 I 9 1.0 3.4 2.6 4 vet 1.8 nt ant aah 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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AUG 12, 1982 TABLE 7 3:05 PM 


EXTERNAL TRADE 
CUSTOMS BASIS (1) 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


EXPORTS OF GOODS IMPORTS OF GOODS c 


EE ee aan |-h a 2 ee 
INDEX OF PRICE INDEX OF PRICE NET EXPORTS TERMS 

TOTAL PHYSICAL INDEX TOTAL PHYSICAL INDEX OF GOODS OF TRADE 

VALUE VOLUME (623) VALUE VOLUME (2) (3) (4) 


1977 15.8 on 6.6 13.0 ay) V2en 2730 106.7 
1978 19.4 Sng 8.8 18.3 Ey) 13.4 4007 102.3 
1979 23.4 1.8 20.9 PA) divest 14,3 4118 108.2 
1980 16.0 =e 17.2 10.2 Sel 16.7 8488 108.8 
1981 S59 2.6 6.4 14.2 2.3 Ve, 7351 104.3 
1980 IIl 5.4 Sine Zire ae) =k ce) 2648 107.7 
IV 4.3 see 1.0 Hot) sie 1.4 2851 107.2 
1981 1 1.0 =ons 6.4 4.6 Slack 5.6 1818 108.0 
II 6.1 10.4 -4.1 729 Sok) 1.8 1636 101.7 
III S20 -4.9 2516 rs -2.4 2.4 1185 102.90 
IV = ra Sha’ 1.0 =e =57.0 Same 2712 105.4 
1982 | iA Hehe 1.5 -8.4 -10.8 250 3548 104.3 
ye Elo? Ore 4652 
1981 JUN feat 8.2 Sali! 2.6 4.5 =1.9 775 101.7 
JUL =5).5 “Teo 258 -1.0 Sieg afl 541 102.8 
AUG =2i0 Same Za) SP) 2 = Yh) Lt 366 99.4 
SEP aah 164 Sa lat) 2.0 8.6 ey) 278 103.7 
OCT 27.6 eNO) 0) Sih ok) ae =a 825 104.0 
NOV 4.4 ane 2.4 =| 2.8 =2 a8 1056 109.6 
DEC =2,6 Seal .0 i? -6.0 6.8 831 102.6 
1982 JAN -8.4 heme 4.5 al ke -16.4 =106 1324 108.9 
FEB 12.6 17.7 -4,3 18.5 15.4 2.6 1062 101.5 
MAR alge E: “Y) 5) SEL) =P =314 1162 102.7 
APR iste 2.8 =1.9 SA 2K) Ss 1240 102.6 
MAY =200 Sis) Po?! Sas ine .0 1433 102.4 
JUN 5.9 -4.8 1979 


SOURCE, TRADE OF CANADA, EXPORTS, CATALOGUE 65-004, TRADE OF CANADA, IMPORTS, CATALOGUE 65-007, STATISTICS CANADA. 


(1) SEE GLOSSARY OF TERMS. 
(2) NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED. 
(3) BALANCE OF PAYMENTS BASIS (SEE GLOSSARY), MILLIONS OF DOLLARS. 
(4) PRICE INDEX FOR MERCHANDISE EXPORTS RELATIVE TO PRICE INDEX FOR MERCHANDISE IMPORTS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, 
NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 
| 
AUG 12, 1982 TABLE 8 3:05 PM 
CURRENT ACCOUNT, BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
BALANCES | 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED | 
| 
Sn SERVICE TRANSACTIONS cuee ian apa ERS. =u me TRANGEENS Semen: ire co mma nee 
MERCHAN-. S.C L=.~—:~=<“C*‘iar see ENE > PERSONAL (cee Spans GOL TOTAL 
DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT TOTAL TANCES AND INSTITU- TOTAL AND CURRENT 
TRADE AND AND MIGRANTS ‘ TIONAL SERVICES ACCOUNT 
DIVIDENDS SHIPPING FUNDS REMITTANCES | 
$a ot oe Nee ee ee eee 
| 
1977 2730 1641 -3658 -26 -7444 455 -33 413 -4714 -4301 | 
1978 4007 -1706 -4696 131 -8992 364 14 50 - 4985 -4935 
1979 4118 - 1068 -5241 309 -9744 544 "1 664 -5626 -4962 — 
1980 8488 - 1228 -5384 536 -10831 895 37 1247 -2343 -1096 
1981 7351 -1116 -6474 487 - 14258 1131 38 1561 -6907 -5346 
1980 I 1288 -275 -1316 109 -2559 242 4 361 -1271 -910 | 
111 2648 -317 - 1380 150 -2660 231 18 247 -12 235 
IV 2851 -374 - 1301 145 -2848 250 14 348 3 351) | 
1981 I 1818 -253 - 1483 112 -3345 283 -1 360 - 1527 -1167) I 
I 1636 ~285 -1643 142 -3605 279 5 357 - 1969 -1612 | 
III 1185 -267 - 1854 11 -3941 261 21 434 -2756 -2329 ij 
IV 2712 -311 -1494 122 -3367 308 13 410 -655 -245 
1982 I 3571 -279 - 1822 118 -3653 340 -4 370 -82 288 


SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. | 


AUG 12, 


SOURCE: 


AUG 12, 


MONEY SUPPLY 


1982 TABLE 9 3:05 PM 
CAPITAL ACCOUNT, BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
CAPITAL MOVEMENTS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 

PORTFOLIO PORTFOLIO OTAL CHART. BANK TOTA LLOCATION 

DIRECT DIRECT TRANS- TRANS- LONG NET FOREIGN SHORT NET OF NET- 
INVESTMENT INVESTMENT ACTIONS, ACTIONS, TERM CURRENCY TERM ERRORS SPECIAL OFFICIAL 

IN CANADA ABROAD CANADIAN FOREIGN CAPITAL POSITION CAPITAL AND DRAKING MONETARY 

SECURITIES SECURITIES MOVEMENTS WITH NON- MOVEMENTS OMISSIONS RIGHTS MOVEMENTS 

(BALANCE) RESIDENTS (BALANCE) 


CURRENCY AND ALL CHEQUABLE, NOTICE AND PERSONAL TERM DEPOSITS, 


475 -740 5111 221 4217 1384 668 -2005 0 -1421 

85 -2150 4854 25 3081 2771 1237 -2682 0 =3299 

675 -2350 3906 -582 2099 4107 6752 -2200 219 1908 

585 -2780 5421 -114 1305 1406 1113 -2819 217 - 1280 

-5300 -4900 10883 =95 1340 17898 14203 -8981 210 1426 

215 -660 1708 162 1035 96 684 64 0 673 

340 -475 1314 =27 562 -254 ~404 - 1787 0 -532 

~220 - 1200 929 -236 ~ 1262 2270 1149 Su Dik i 0 -993 

205 - 1305 1055 -256 -520 5912 6114 -3479 210 400 

-3405 -840 1717 =o30 -3314 8098 6803 -2107 0 -640 

-580 -1560 2797 500 2087 2721 -900 Sue, 0 -745 

-1520 -1195 5314 -4 3087 1167 2186 -2644 0 2411 

- 1950 1175 3860 36 4041 1173 - 1705 -3214 0 - 1546 
QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 

1982 TABLE 10 3:05 PM 


FINANCIAL INDICATORS 


CANADA-U.S. 90-DAY CONVEN- LONG-TERM TORONTO DOW JONES 
COMMERCIAL FINANCE TIONAL CANADA STOCK (U.S.) 
PRIME PAPER DIF- COMPANY MORTGAGE BOND EXCHANGE STOCK PRICE 
M3 RATE FERENTIAL PAPER RATE RATE RATE PRICE INDEX INDEX 
(3) (4) (4) (4) (4) (4) (5) (6) 


15.8 8.50 1a73 7.48 10.36 8.70 1009.9 885 
elay/ 9.69 aon 8.83 10.59 Sezai 1159.1 814 
19%3 12.90 .64 12.07 bad 10.21 UN RUE? 843 
14.3 14.25 .12 13.15 14.32 12.48 2125.6 895 
ime 19220 2.44 18.33 18,15 15.22 2158.4 $32 
Pha? 12.25 .37 10.72 13.68 12,57 Z225n 933 
1.6 14.92 = 165 14.53 15.16 vastly 2303.7 960 
cot) 18.08 mete eas 15.40 13.27 2246.4 975 
AG) 19.25 1.60 18.57 17.61 18.02 2346.3 988 
Se7 21.67 3.37 21.02 20.55 epee! 2104.7 894 
6.1 18.17 ory: 16.62 19.04 15.42 1936.3 872 
4.4 16.67 82 197, 38 18.86 15.34 1682.0 839 
155 17.42 1.59 16.05 19.16 15.17 1479.5 826 
2.6 21.00 3.04 21.20 18.90 17.07 2253.9 952 
2.1 22.75 4.04 22.20 21.30 16.77 2176.7 881 
1.4 21525, 3.02 19.60 21.46 17.66 1883.4 850 
“Ww 20.00 3.38 18.80 20.54 16.66 1842.6 852 
aa 17.25 3.84 15.40 18.80 14.32 2012.1 889 
3:5 WP 2.45 15.65 W779 S27 1954.2 875 
+56 16.50 .63 14,90 18.21 15,94 1786.9 871 
1:3 16.50 87 15.00 18.97 15.01 1671.3 824 
j¢9 17.00 .95 16.15 19.41 15.06 1587.8 822 
=i, 17.00 1.01 15.50 19.28 14.75 1548.2 848 
api 17.00 1292 15.60 19.11 14.72 1523.7 819 
6 18.25 1.83 17.05 19.10 16.03 1366.8 811 
1x25 3.43 15.65 19.22 15.62 


SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, PERCENTAGE CHANGES. 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, PERCENTAGE CHANGES. 


HELD CHARTERED BANK DEPOSITS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, PERCENTAGE CHANGES. 


SINNO® 


1975=1000. 


1977 8.4 14.1 
1978 10.0 10.7 
1979 6.9 15.7 
1980 6.3 18.1 
1981 4.2 14.5 
1980 III 222 and 
IV 3.9 3.6 
1981 I “a 2.5 
II ee 3.8 
III -1.0 4.1 
IV -2.9 4.7 
1982 1 4.0 4.5 
Il 1.9 312 
1981 JUL 3.8 2.4 
AUG -3.6 .7 
SEP -2.8 i652 
OCT -1.9 17 
NOV -.7 3.0 
DEC 8.1 2.4 
1982 JAN 1 1.1 
FEB -1.5 aT 
MAR < 9 
APR 57 1.0 
MAY 2.2 2.0 
JUN -2.4 + 
JUL 
SOURCE: BANK OF CANADA REVIEN. 
(1) CURRENCY AND DEMAND DEPOSITS, 
(3) CURRENCY AND TOTAL PRIVATELY- 
(4) PERCENT PER YEAR. 
(5) 300 STOCKS, MONTHLY CLOSE, 
(6) 30 INDUSTRIALS, MONTHLY CLOSE. 
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AUG 12, 1982 TABLE 11 10:02 AM 


CANADIAN LEADING INDICATORS 
FILTERED DATA (1) 


———TOMPOSITE LEADING INDEX. ~—~—~C—~‘“‘Ss:SCSCS*CAERRAGES*~*C;C*éRRESCENCALSS=2~*~*~*~*~<C~*<CaéNCCSES:*~“‘“COCOSSNCNC#CO;U*R#CEAMLRSCi‘“‘C(SCS(“C 
(10 SERIES) mr: WORKREEK CONSTRUCT- STATES MONEY 
FILTERED NOT PCT CHG MANUF ACTUR- ION INDEX LEADING SUPPLY 
FILTERED IN FILTERED ING(HOURS ) (2) INDEX (M1) 
DATA (3) 
Se TS Se || Le, ee oe ee ee 
1979 OCT 147.61 143.9 -.65 38.82 91.2 140.27 12068.5 
NOV 146.36 142.5 - 85 38.77 90.5 139.27 12031.8 
DEC 144.96 141.4 - 96 38.67 90.4 138.14 11960.9 
1980 JAN 144.04 144.2 -.64 38.64 89.2 137.01 11904.0 
FEB 143.31 142.6 -.51 38.61 87.3 135.96 11859. 
MAR 142.28 138.9 -.72 38.61 84.7 134.74 11821.4 
APR 140.46 133.2 -1.28 38.58 81.0 132.88 11780.5 
MAY 138.05 130.4 ey) 38.55 75.3 130.47 11714.6 
JUN 135.42 129.0 -1.91 38.50 71.4 128.17 11604.6 
JUL 133.42 132.0 -1.47 38.42 68.8 126.81 11516.5 
AUG 132.27 133.6 -.86 38.35 67.8 126.54 11462.7 
SEP 132.25 137.1 -.02 38.35 68.9 127.44 11440.8 
OCT 133.05 138.3 61 38.39 W152 128.98 11451.5 
NOV 134.55 140.7 1.13 38.45 73.6 130.89 11497.4 
DEC 136.05 139.2 12 38.50 75.7 132.74 11534.2 
1981 JAN 137.19 138.0 84 38.58 78.4 134.15 11521.8 
FEB 138.00 138.2 59 38.65 82.7 135.11 11472.9 
MAR 138.77 140.2 56 38.68 B72 135.88 11412.4 
APR 139.66 142.1 64 38.71 92.8 136.55 11369. 1 
MAY 140.24 140.1 41 38.77 96.2 136.78 11318.1 
JUN 140.34 138.5 07 38.82 97.7 136.55 11206.9 
JUL 139.92 136.8 -.30 38.86 96.5 136.19 11095.1 
AUG 138.38 130.3 -1.10 38.83 91.7 135.72 10952.2 
SEP 135.80 125.8 -1.87 38.71 86.5 134.78 10760.1 
OcT 132.13 119.8 -2.70 38.61 78.4 133.34 10526.3 
NOV 128.27 119.4 -2.92 38.47 72.5 131.83 10278.4 
DEC 125.13 W2ie7 -2.45 38.30 Taler 130.35 10154,4 
1982 JAN 122.18 116.9 -2.36 38.17 ad 128.87 10110.9 
FEB 119.41 114.4 -2.27 38.10 71.6 127.50 10083.8 
MAR 116.71 111.4 -2.26 38.03 70.7 126.38 10053.8 
APR 114.33 110.8 -2.04 37.97 68.8 125.78 10042.0 
MAY 112.34 109.8 -1.75 37.89 64.7 125.71 10053.1 


SOURCE: CURRENT ECONOMIC ANALYSIS STAFF, STATISTICS CANADA 992-4441. 
(1) SEE GLOSSARY OF TERMS. 
(2) COMPOSITE INDEX OF HOUSING STARTS(UNITS), BUILDING PERMITS(DOLLARS),AND MORTGAGE LOAN APPROVALS(NUMBERS). 
(3)  DEFLATED BY THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FOR ALL ITEMS. 


AUG 12, 1982 TABLE 12 10:02 AM 


CANADIAN LEADING INDICATORS 
FILTERED DATA (1) 


CONTINUED 
Taues NER.  =ek™ TRADE- NEW = - ~ RATIO INDEX OF PCT CHG 
ORDERS FURNITURE MOTOR SHIPMENTS / STOCK IN PRICE 
DURABLE AND VEHICLE FINISHED PRICES PER UNIT 
GOODS APPLIANCE SALES INVENTORIES (2) LABOUR COST 
SALES MANUF AC- MANUF AC- 
$ 1971 $ 1971 $ 1971 TURING TURING 
1979 OCT 3094.9 98761 611088 1570 1313.7 52 
NOV 3071.5 $8103 606315 1.68 1298.5 46 
DEC 3056.1 97387 600129 1.66 1294.3 4) 
1980 JAN 3028.3 97401 591544 1.64 1317.3 ot 
FEB 3010.1 97307 584760 1.62 1349.6 35 
MAR 2983.8 96902 577088 1.60 1360.0 33 
APR 2926.7 95861 565707 1.58 1355.8 30 
MAY 2846.6 95260 543999 1.55 1358.2 .26 
JUN 2756.3 95091 523916 1.52 1364.3 20 
JUL TAT oT 95489 512621 1.50 1388.7 et2 
AUG 2705.4 95574 513922 1.49 1432.4 04 
SEP 2726.7 96051 517945 1.49 1493.1 -.03 
OCT 2767.2 96835 520842 1.49 1558.2 - 08 
NOV 2815.7 98035 524475 1.51 1632.0 -.10 
DEC 2842.6 99205 525844 1.53 1691.1 -.10 
1981 JAN 2842.8 101895 525773 1.55 1722.9 - 08 
FEB 2866.5 104163 523288 1.56 1732.9 - 06 
MAR 2895.7 105314 524882 1.57 1750.1 -.03 
APR 2936.8 105797 528527 1.59 1763.9 01 
MAY 2970.1 106302 528219 1.60 1767.2 04 
JUN 3012.1 108164 523938 1.61 1756.2 07 
JUL 3058.6 107717 514121 1.62 1730.9 1 
AUG 3045.3 105139 504202 1.61 1688.4 14 
SEP 3014.0 101457 496004 1.60 1633.1 14 
oct 2948.1 97345 475145 1.57 1570.8 09 
NOV 2844.6 93553 478311 1.53 1528.0 -.01 
DEC 2755.2 90473 475111 1.48 1502.1 -.15 
1982 JAN 2659.8 87791 461200 1.46 1477.2 -.33 
FEB 2591.3 85592 446248 1.42 1450.9 - 53 
MAR 2533.1 83754 428210 1.40 1421.1 -.74 
APR 2506.0 82547 413601 1.37 1383.3 ere 
MAY 2490.7 81725 403289 1.35 1338.0 -1,02 


SOURCE: CURRENT ECONOMIC ANALYSIS STAFF, STATISTICS : 
(1) SEE GLOSSARY OF TERMS. ste aes 


(2) TORONTO STOCK EXCHANGE(300 STOCK INDEX EXCLUDING OIL AND GAS COMPONENT). 


AUG 12, 1982 TABLE 13 10:02. AM 


UNITED STATES MONTHLY INDICATORS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


= INDEX OF MANUF AC- DOMESTIC PER CAPITA CONSUMER INDUSTRIAL 


INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT TURING HOUSING PERSONAL _—«s- PASSENGER DISPOSABLE PRICE MATERIALS PRIME 
PRODUCTION SHIPMENTS § STARTS EXPENDITURE CAR SALES — INCOME INDEX SPOT PRICE RATE (1) 
$ 1972 UNITS $ 1972 INDEX 
i na ee 
1977 5.9 3.7 14.5 27.8 4.9 5.8 2.5 6.5 4.9 6.8 
1978 5.8 4.4 ws 2.0 4.7 2.0 3.4 oT 9.8 9.1 
1979 4.4 2.9 13.4 -14,2 2.9 10.1 1.9 11.3 26.9 12.7 
1980 -3.6 5 6.3 -24.4 5 -20.1 -.5 13.5 1.7 15.3 
1981 2.6 1.1 8.2 -15.3 2.5 -4.6 1.2 10.3 -4.8 18.9 
1980 II 5.4 -.8 -4.9 -15.7 -2.6 -30.9 “1.5 3.2 11.3 16.3 
11] “1.5 4 4.4 31,2 1.3 17.8 7 1.9 2.4 11.6 
IV 4.5 5 6.3 8.3 Pat 3.1 wd e1 4.1 16.7 
1981 I 2.0 .6 1.8 -6.7 1.4 124 5 2.6 -4.2 19.2 
II 5 Cy 2.1 -16.2 -.5 -24.8 1 1.9 .0 18.9 
Ill 3 -1 4 -18.0 .8 24.6 4 2.8 -.9 20.3 
IV -4.4 -.6 -4.2 -10.0 -.6 -25.0 ™ 1.9 -5.3 17.0 
1982 I -3.1 -.5 -2.6 6.4 8 14,7 -.2 a -4.3 16.3 
1981 MAY 5 %) .0 -9.9 -.2 1.7 -.1 8 -1.2 19.6 
JUN a -.6 2.4 -10.8 4 -8.8 .0 + -2.1 20.0 
JUL a2 4 -.7 -.6 3 13.5 3 6.1 8 20.4 
AUG -.2 .0 -.5 -9.0 1.0 38.0 .0 8 1.3 20.5 
SEP -1.3 -.6 -.6 -5.0 -1.0 -18.3 4 n.1 -2.0 20.1 
OcT “1.6 LY -2.7 -5.0 -.5 -22.4 .0 4 -2.0 18.5 
NOV -1.9 -.2 -1.3 | 4 3.8 .0 5 -2.5 16.8 
DEC -2.0 -.6 -.6 2.6 4 -7.4 -.5 4 -2.3 15.8 
1982 JAN -1.9 .0 -2.8 3 3 14.0 -.4 3 -.6 15.8 
FEB 1.6 .0 1.8 6.8 8 10.5 6 #) -.8 16.6 
MAR -.8 -.1 -.7 -1.5 -.5 -6.3 “2 -.3 -2.5 16.5 
APR -.8 -.2 -.5 -4.6 i -6.8 5 .2 -2.8 16.5 
MAY -.2 8 22.3 1.0 -.6 16.5 
5 : CITIBASE: CITIBANK ECONOMIC DATABASE, NEW YORK, NA, 1976. 
(1) NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 
AUG 12, 1982 TABLE 14 10:02 AM 
UNITED STATES LEADING AND COINCIDENT INDICATORS 
FILTERED DATA (1) 
COMPOSITE LEADING INDEX AVERA TNDEX INDEX INDEX INITIAL NEW 
12 SERIES WORKKEEK NET OF OF PRIVATE CLAIMS FOR ORDERS 
FILTERED NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGE MANUF - BUSINESS STOCK HOUSING UNEMPLOY- CONSUMER 
FILTERED FILTERED NOT ACTURING |= FORMATION _— PRICES BUILDING MENT GOODS 
FILTERED (HOURS ) PERMITS INSURANCE $ 1972 
(UNITS) (2) (BILLIONS) 
iS ee 
1979 OCT 140.27 137.8 -.45 -1.64 40.15 131.2 104,64 127.8 379 37.14 
NOV 139.27 135.6 -.71 -1.60 40.12 131.3 105.13 19352 388 36.70 
DEC 138.14 135.2 -.81 -.29 40.09 131.7 105.78 118.3 393 36.24 
1980 JAN 137.01 134.7 -.82 -.37 40.08 131.9 106.84 113.2 407 36.04 
| FEB 135.96 134.1 -.77 -.45 40.06 131.7 108. 60 107.9 ai) 36.04 
MAR 134.74 131.5 -.89 -1.94 40.00 130.8 109.11 101.1 417 35.75 
APR 132.88 126.2 -1,38 -4.03 39.93 128.9 108.58 92.3 435 34.98 
MAY 130.47 123.0 -1.82 -2.54 39.84 126.3 108.15 84.1 471 33.90 
JUN 128.17 123.9 -1.76 ria 39.71 123.2 108.76 80.1 506 32.75 
JUL 126.81 128.1 -1.06 3.39 39.57 120.3 110.61 80.6 528 32.04 
AUG 126.54 130.7 -.21 2.03 39.48 118.3 113.42 85.0 536 31.71 
SEP 127.44 134.4 71 2.83 39.44 117.4 116.83 92.2 534 31.86 
ocT 128.98 135.0 1,21 45 39.45 117.2 120.62 98.9 521 32.47 
NOV 130.89 136.5 1.48 1.11 39.51 V7.3 124.87 104.5 501 33.21 
DEC 132.74 136.3 1.41 -.15 39.59 118.0 128.51 107.3 478 33.90 
1981 JAN 134,15 135.2 1.06 -.81 39.71 118.3 131,24 108.0 457 34.28 
FEB 135.11 135.1 77 -.07 39.79 118.4 132.46 106.8 438 34.69 
MAR 135.88 136.7 .57 1.18 39.85 118.3 133.27 104.5 424 34.96 
APR 136.55 137.5 .49 59 39.94 118.2 133.90 102.0 412 35.20 
MAY 136.78 135.3 16 -1.60 40.03 117.8 133.98 99.6 403 35.37 
JUN 136.55 134.1 = 12 - 89 40.10 117.4 133.80 95.5 399 35.54 
JUL 136.19 134.9 -.26 60 40.13 116.2 133.06 90.5 395 35.64 
AUG 135.72 134.2 -.35 -.52 40.12 115.1 132,17 84.9 397 35.49 
SEP 134.78 130.8 -.69 -2.53 40.01 114.0 129.78 79.3 409 35.19 
OCT 133.34 128.2 -1.06 -1.99 39.88 112.6 127.04 73.4 431 34.53 
NOV 131,83 128.3 -1.14 08 39.72 111.2 124.88 68.1 458 33.66 
DEC 130.35 127.5 -1.12 - 62 39.53 109.7 123.47 64.5 487 32.80 
1982 JAN 128.87 125.7 -1.14 -1.41 39.16 121.81 62.5 514 31.76 
FEB 127.50 125.2 -1.06 -.40 38.98 119.86 61.5 529 30.81 
MAR 126.38 125.1 -.88 - 08 38.87 117.50 61.9 544 30.18 
APR 125.78 126.8 -.48 1.36 38.83 115,96 63.3 555 29.72 
MAY 125.71 127.9 - 05 .87 38.84 115.11 65.9 566 29.58 
JUN 125.97 127.9 .20 .00 38.88 113.89 68.7 570 29.52 
JUL 112.60 


SOURCE: BUSINESS CONDITIONS DIGEST,BUREAU OF ECONOMIC ANALYSIS,U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 


(1) SEE GLOSSARY OF TERMS. 
(2) AVERAGE OF WEEKLY FIGURES, THOUSANDS OF PERSONS. 


AUG 12, 1982 TABLE 15 10:02 AM 


UNITED STATES LEADING AND COINCIDENT INDICATORS 
FILTERED DATA (1) 


CONTINUED 
CONTRACTS NET PCT CHG PCT CHG VENDOR COMPOSITE COMPOSITE CT CHG PCT CH 
AND ORDERS MONEY CHANGE SENSITIVE LIQUID PERFORM- COINCIDENT COINCIDENT COMPOSITE COMPOSITE 
FOR PLANT BALANCE IN PRICES ASSETS ANCE INDEX INDEX COINCIDENT COINCIDENT 
& EQUIPMENT (M2) INVENTORIES (2) (3) (4) (4 SERIES) (4 SERIES) INDEX INDEX 
$ 1972 S 1972 Sa1g72 (5) (5) 


(BILLIONS) (BILLIONS) (BILLIONS) 


1979 OCT 14.36 846.5 10.58 PE Vs! 1.08 60 145.25 145.1 -.07 14 
NOV 14.37 842.6 Se t/t 2.20 1.00 56 145.15 145.0 = OF =, OF 
DEC 14.48 837.9 88 2.525 89 52 145.10 145.2 -.03 14 
1880 JAN 14.64 832.6 -3.80 2.28 SEN 50 145.21 146.1 .07 62 
FEB 14.58 827.1 SNe Vis 23 .70 47 145.27 145.2 04 =..62 
MAR 14.46 821.5 Shieo 22s .67 45 145.07 143.5 =o! =e 
APR 14.23 815.2 =12.:61 1397 .67 43 144,33 140.5 =<90 -2.09 
MAY 13.83 809.3 -12.64 sk 67 41 143.05 138.0 eck -1.78 
JUN Isngz 804.5 SNS) iTaalas .67 38 141.45 136.7 oral: -.94 
JUL 13.49 802.5 SHEE LN) 81 67 35 139.85 136.5 lita = 15 
AUG 13.47 803.0 -14.20 nif .68 33 138.48 136.7 = ohh aE 
SEP 13.50 804.4 -13.88 83 31h 33 137.63 138.1 SASK 1.02 
ocT 13.45 805.9 -12.23 1.08 .75 34 137.41 13Sia7; -.16 1.16 
NOV 13.56 807.0 =0,.05 1.40 .78 ely 137.74 140.8 .24 cia 
DEC 13.78 806.7 -7.00 1.69 81 39 138.41 141.3 .49 36 
1981 JAN 14.05 805.4 -5.47 WSs 84 42 139.28 142.0 .63 .50 
FEB 14.00 803.5 “Bly 2.18 88 44 140.23 142.5 .68 35 
MAR 13.98 802.3 -5.03 2.48 <a 47 141.07 142.4 -60 =vOF 
APR 14.08 802.7 -4.48 2.69 292 50 141.72 142.2 -46 -.14 
MAY 14.10 803.6 =328 2.70 oth 51 142.16 142.2 +31 .00 
JUN 14.08 804.5 Elob Aeehil agit 52 142.49 142.7 3028) .35 
JUL 14.04 804.8 aly 2.23 .92 52 142.70 142.6 mis =207 
AUG 14.02 805 .0 4,20 1.82 .93 51 142.78 142.4 06 -.14 
SEP 13.96 804.3 6.40 1.36 95 49 142.69 141.7 =O7 -.49 
OCT 13,69 803.3 7.54 .90 SKE 47 142.23 13Sia7 Saad “1.41 
NOV 13.60 803.1 7.63 .47 795 44 141,47 138.6 7.93 Shed 
DEC 13.62 803.6 6.35 -10 .94 40 140.37 136.6 atte -1.44 
1982 JAN 13.58 805.4 Zn05 So Ue .92 36 138.89 134.1 -1.06 =inos 
FEB 13.34 807.7 -2.48 -.44 .89 34 i799 135.7 -.94 1.19 
MAR et ae 811.3 -8.63 Say? 87 33 136.48 135.0 -.81 =e 
APR 13.13 815.9 -13.47 =A ON 86 32 135.50 134.0 ind a -,74 
MAY 12.89 820.4 -16.14 SY 88 32 134.79 134.5 = .3f 
JUN 12,52 823.7 Sh aOn, .89 32 134.17 133.3 -.46 - 89 


SOURCE: BUSINESS CONDITIONS DIGEST, BUREAU OF ECONOMIC ANALYSIS, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 

SEE GLOSSARY OF TERMS. 

WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX OF CRUDE MATERIALS EXCLUDING FOODS AND FEEDS. 

COMPREHENSIVE MEASURE OF CHANGES IN HEALTH HELD IN LIQUID FORM BY PRIVATE AND NON-FINANCIAL INVESTORS. 
PERCENTAGE OF COMPANIES REPORTING SLOWER DELIVERIES. 

NOT FILTERED. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 


Jemand and Output 


6 Net National Income and Gross National Product, 
Millions of Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted at 
Annual Rates 

ri Net National Income and Gross National Product, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

8 Gross National Expenditure, Millions of Dollars, 
Seasonally Adjusted at Annual Rates 

9 Gross National Expenditure, Percentage Changes of 

. Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

'0 Gross National Expenditure, Millions of 1971 
Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted at Annual Rates 

4 Gross National Expenditure in 1971 Dollars, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 


'2-24 Real Domestic Product by Industry, Percentage Changes 


of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

i Real Manufacturing Shipments, Orders, and 
Unfilled Orders, Millions of 1971 Dollars, 
Seasonally Adjusted 

'6 Real Manufacturing Shipments, Orders, and 
Unfilled Orders, Percentage Changes of Seasonally 
Adjusted 1971 Dollar Values 

iG Real Manufacturing Inventory Owned, and, Real 
Inventory/Shipment Ratio, Seasonally Adjusted 

8 Real Manufacturing Inventory Owned by Stage of 
Fabrication, Millions of 1971 Dollars, 
Seasonally Adjusted 


19 Real Manufacturing Inventory Owned by Stage of 


Fabrication, Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 


in Millions of 1971 Dollars 

10 Capacity Utilization Rates in Manufacturing, 
Seasonally Adjusted 

4 Value of Building Permits, Percentage Changes of 
Seasonally Adjusted Figures 


12 Housing Starts, Completions and Mortgage Approvals, 


Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 


3 Retail Sales, Percentage Changes of Seasonally 
Adjusted Figures 


29 


29 


30 


30 


31 


31 


32-33 
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35 


35 
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37 
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JUL 5, 1982 TABLE 16 2:34 PH 


NET NATIONAL INCOME AND GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED AT ANNUAL RATES 


CORPO- DIVIDENDS INTEREST NONFARM NET INDIRECT GROSS 

LABOUR RATION PAID TO & MISC. FARM UNINCOR- INVENTORY NATIONAL TAXES NATIONAL 

INCOME PROFITS NON- INVEST- INCOME PORATED VALUATION INCOME LESS PRODUCT 
BEFORE RESIDENTS MENT BUSINESS ADJUSTMENT AT FACTOR SUBSIDIES AT MARKET 

TAXES INCOME INCOME COST PRICES 
|) |—'—000 
1977 118992 20928 -2094 13147 2831 9113 -3419 161029 23907 208868 
1978 129846 25668 -2843 15923 3616 9853 -4653 178944 25563 230490 
1979 145213 33941 -3064 19101 3309 10685 -7114 204219 27815 261576 
1980 163786 36456 -3117 22164 4005 11669 -7096 229536 29012 291869 
1981 186628 32638 -3740 26951 4473 13290 ~7002 255107 37627 331338 
1980 II 160712 35468 -3528 21504 3360 11380 -5760 224828 28128 285660 
III 165624 36096 -3112 22464 4232 11696 -7240 231480 28856 294240 
IV 172328 36928 -2772 23240 4744 12392 -7820 240708 30668 305888 
1981 1 177616 37192 -3624 24272 5084 12872 -8100 246996 35300 318704 
I] 184768 35332 -3408 25784 5096 13264 -8984 253728 36864 328704 
III 189528 30468 -4720 29068 3996 13488 -6432 257336 38904 335324 
IV 194600 27560 -3208 28680 3716 13536 ~4492 262368 39440 342620 
1982 I 197732 23160 -3644 28640 4132 13580 ES772 261896 40608 344592 


QURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


JUL 5, 1982 TABLE 17 2:34 PM 


NET NATIONAL INCOME AND GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


CORPO- DIVIDENDS NTEREST NONF ARM NE NDIRE GROSS 
LABOUR RATION PAID TO & MISC. FARM UNINCOR- INVENTORY NATIONAL TAXES NATIONAL 
INCOME PROFITS NON- INVEST- INCOME PORATED VALUATION INCOME LESS PRODUCT 

BEFORE RESIDENTS MENT BUSINESS ADJUSTMENT AT FACTOR SUBSIDIES AT MARKET 

TAXES INCOME INCOME (1) COST PRICES 


1977 10.3 4.7 21.8 17.6 Se td 8.0 =1359 8.4 ion Sid 
1978 9.1 22.5 35.8 Ziel iin 8.1 -1234 Tne t 6.9 10.4 
1978 11.8 32.2 7.8 20.0 8.1 8.4 -2461 14.1 8.8 13.5 
1980 12.8 7.4 Wd 16.0 258 9.2 18 12.4 4.3 11.6 
1981 13.9 -10.5 20.0 21.6 11.7 13.9 94 ip ie ET e 135 
1880 II dee Aaa) 15.4 = -8.8 eS 1804 ey) Soy 1.4 
III att 1.8 -11.8 4.5 26.0 2.8 ~ 1480 3.0 2.6 3.0 
IV 4.0 ore -10.9 sat) 12.1 6.0 -580 4.0 6.3 4.0 
1981 1 oF | BA 30,7 4.4 ife?s 3.3 -280 2.6 1551 4.2 
II 4.0 5.0 -6.0 6.2 3 3.0 -884 207 4.4 3.1 
III 2.6 | 38.5 12.7 =21).'D Wes 2552 1.4 5.5 2.0 
IV 7 | shhh =32.0 e123 Shey 4 1940 2.0 1.4 7 AAs 
1982 | “hel -16.0 13.6 or hers 3 720 A? 3.0 6 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


(1) DIFFERENCE FROM PRECEDING PERIOD, ANNUAL RATES. 


TABLE 18 2:34 PM 


JUL 5, 1982 
GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED AT ANNUAL RATES 

BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT INVENTORY INVESTMENT GROSS 

PERSONAL GOVERNMENT NON- NATIONAL 
EXPENDI- EXPENDI- RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY BUSINESS FARM EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 
TURE TURE CONST- CONST- AND NON-FARM AND GICC AT MARKET 

RUCTION RUCTION EQUIPMENT (1) PRICES 


eee EET 


Toh 122530 43374 12806 13472 15125 294 37 52548 -57262 208868 
1978 135153 47811 13523 14590 17008 0 436 62985 -67970 230490 
1979 150521 52301 14144 18127 20986 3523 128 77181 -82807 261576 
1980 168395 58538 13993 22483 24152 - 1360 -463 90944 -93287 291869 
1981 191025 66749 16147 27077 28054 313 538 99468 - 106375 331338 
1980 II 163916 57824 12908 21780 23548 3156 -896 86824 -91908 285660 
Ill 171376 59576 13576 22768 24420 -5488 -452 92120 -92168 294240 
IV 177580 61184 14948 23936 25204 -5260 -688 97104 -97092 305888 
1981 I 183424 62860 16304 25568 26944 2040 48 95540 ~101648 318704 
si 190168 65132 17664 26448 28692 -460 424 100656 - 108532 328704 
Ill 193476 68696 16168 27236 27900 2460 1692 100288 Wisk 335324 
IV 197032 70308 14452 29056 28680 -2788 mate 101388 - 104008 342620 
1982 1 199956 73268 14380 27952 26652 -6088 372 $7340 -97668 344592 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


(1)  GICC - GRAIN IN COMMERCIAL CHANNELS. 


JUL 5, 1982 TABLE 19 2:34 PM 


GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


| 
BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT INVENTORY INVESTMENT GROSS 
PERSONAL GOVERNMENT NON- NATIONAL 
EXPENDI- EXPENDI- RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY BUSINESS FARM EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 
TURE TURE CONST- CONST- AND NON-F ARM AND GICC AT MARKET 
RUCTION RUCTION EQUIPMENT (1) a2) PRICES 


a ———————— 


1977 10.5 13.2 3.9 11.3 6.9 159 ~436 1Sh2 14.6 Sia 
1978 10.3 10.2 5.6 8.3 12.4 -294 399 19.9 18.7 10.4 
1979 11.4 9.4 4.6 24.2 23.4 3523 -308 2255 Al ots Lege 
1980 11.9 Weg =o 24.0 1S - 4883 Soil Uv} 12.7 11.6 
1981 13.4 14.0 15.4 20.4 16.2 1673 1001 9.4 14.0 13.5 
1980 II 2.0 4.1 =o? 1.5 a) 1004 - 1080 San) Se 1.4 
III 4.6 3.0 Bie 4.5 e3D if -8644 444 6.1 an) 3.0 
IV 3.6 at 10.1 Jol! Srr2 228 -236 5.4 S73 4.0 
1981 I 3.3 Ph §.1 6.8 6.9 7300 736 = atG 4.7 4.2 
II 3.7 3.6 8.3 3.4 6.5 -2500 376 5.4 6.8 Seal 
III beds ek) =8:'5 3.0 2S 2920 1268 -.4 2.6 2.0 
IV 1.8 2.3 -10.6 Che tf 2.8 -5248 ~1704 We -6.6 202 
1982 I Het 4.2 2s) Selol! = eal -3300 384 -4.0 -6.1 6 


SOURCE. NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. | 


(1) DIFFERENCE FROM PRECEDING PERIOD, ANNUAL RATES. 
(2)  GICC - GRAIN IN COMMERCIAL CHANNELS. 


JUL 5, 1982 TABLE 20 2:34 PM 


GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE 
MILLIONS OF 1971 DOLLARS 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED AT ANNUAL RATES 


BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT INVENTORY INVESTMENT GROSS 
PERSONAL GOVERNMENT NON- NATIONAL 
EXPENDI- EXPENDI- RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY BUSINESS FARM EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 
TURE TURE CONST- CONST - AND NON-FARM AND GICC 
RUCTION RUCTION EQUIPMENT (1) 


ee eee Sr ere 


1977 77416 22392 6152 7647 9515 172 SU 28046 -32844 121762 
1978 79539 22797 6042 7745 9610 112 104 30958 -34393 126191 
1979 81123 23011 5873 8745 10758 1741 =o 31868 -36857 129850 
1980 81984 22782 5512 9708 11243 -648 - 154 32447 -36113 130467 
1981 83535 22988 5821 10521 11765 603 158 32979 -37064 134540 
1980 II 81020 22784 5224 9528 11100 488 -396 31600 - 36096 129024 
III 82284 22876 5328 9712 11284 -2528 -220 32624 -35224 129840 
IV 83064 22756 5660 9944 11264 = (74H 2 - 148 33716 -36388 132348 
1981 I 83352 22792 6044 10388 11752 1092 88 31672 -36316 133980 
II 84288 22764 6340 10456 12184 520 100 34140 -38004 136132 
III 83356 23096 5788 10452 11548 1440 476 33124 EW Y 134628 
IV 83144 23300 5112 10788 11576 -640 =32 32980 -35964 133420 
1982 I 82196 23384 5016 10264 10556 -2220 76 31460 -33072 130700 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1)  GICC - GRAIN IN COMMERCIAL CHANNELS. 


JUL 5, 1982 TABLE 21 2:34 PM 


GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE IN 1971 DOLLARS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT INVENTORY INVESTMENT GROSS 
PERSONAL GOVERNMENT NON- NATIONAL 
EXPENDI- EXPENDI- RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY BUSINESS FARM EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 

TURE TURE CONST- CONST- AND NON-FARM AND GICC 

RUCTION RUCTION EQUIPMENT (1) CV N2) 
1977 Zag 3.2 -6.3 3.0 -.4 Soin =335 6.9 P| 2a] 
1978 at 1.8 =e8 1.3 1.0 -60 216 10.4 4.7 3.6 
1979 2.0 sf) -2.8 As) Wie) 1629 - 136 209 Ure Ae 
1980 dil -1.0 -6.1 11.0 4.5 -2389 Tey: 1.8 a2 0 aS 
1981 led i 5.6 8.4 4.6 1251 312 1.6 2.6 Sin) 
1980 II a 3 S10 a5 Siline -2.0 -232 -544 Sots =i = hors 
III 1.6 4 2.0 Wee) init! -3016 176 3.2 =2)54 6 
IV ag al) Ba2 2.4 ini?! 1256 72 3.3 3.3 1.9 
1981 I 2 57 6.8 4.5 4.3 2364 236 As 2 eae ie’? 
II dived | 4.9 sf el aif Ly? 12 7.8 4.6 1.6 
Ill SM 4 Dba tl .0 sehads 920 376 -3.0 S61 area 
IV rss 9 Salad x]? a? ~2080 -508 -.4 =5.3 asi 
1982 | Sale 4 calind tak) -8.8 - 1580 108 -4.6 -8.0 =210 


Cc 
) DIFFERENCE FROM PRECEDING PERIOD, ANNUAL RATES. 
)  GICC - GRAIN IN COMMERCIAL CHANNELS. 


TABLE 22 9:50 AM 


AUG 3, 1982 
GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT IN CONSTANT (1971) PRICES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
GOODS COMMERCIAL 
TOTAL GOODS INDUSTRIES SERVICES COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIES NON- 
TOTAL EXCLUDING INDUSTRIAL INDUSTRIES EXCLUDING INDUSTRIES INDUSTRIES EXCLUDING COMMERCIAL 
AGRICULTURE PRODUCTION AGRICULTURE AGRICULTURE INDUSTRIES 


1977 Paes, ZnS 206 lag 1.8 3.5 3.2 3.2 Tak 
1978 Sia so 3.5 a3 2.6 4.0 howl eR 1.5 
1979 shaw 4.0 Sse! ao 435 3.8 4.3 4.8 AE: 
1980 4 3 20.0 -1.6 =2i10 1.6 -3 fT 8 
1981 Zao Fat) Trt Zed t.9 2.6 2.6 2.4 tS 
1980 II =O Soith aS -2.4 Bay} 4 =| =tr2 133 
Ill oY: se! .0 Sok! Se aS al ie A 
IV 1.5 ot) eine 251 2.4 on Wo Taz 8 
1981 I 163 ny 6 Wee] Wok 9 1.6 13 EI. 
ikse4 hoe 2.8 Nye} 2.6 20 1.4 1.4 ot 
II] Hi] AN 1 Eat!) VAG eles) ae = la Sas 1.0 
IV ae = 5e) =4.5 Eas! =a).16 ar =len =e 4 
1982 I = 35.6 She ti Sang eit) Sit Abate, m4 (9) — Det a2 
1981 MAY #) 4 1.3 1.0 ter ofl 3 4 aid 
JUN ao 3k) oo ad 8 3 Be) 6 at 
JUL =1%,1 Ea 72 oe Nee! =o aul Sit] -1.4 SEE 9 
AUG =3/6 al Sad A ley | Slot) .0 th on =? 
SEP amie <Te ula Cri eis yon 5 eal Be 0 
OcT aie Eno -1.4 Stl Saul =e! ae Pol} 5 
NOV za “1 Slag Sez =14 8 mal .0 0 
DEC Bite Sat! = hse! Sind) = 16 Bae Siete -.8 S| 
1982 JAN = 10 alba oro = ihe =ilent ~i2 lens! a 
FEB .0 al = nt’: ae = ii sh .0 Su aa 
MAR =o) =f aie Ses shots aes Sats =,9 6 
APR ona SE) -1.4 ak altG. =156 = Tl cilia ad 
MAY i) clk 1.0 = 18 Sr) 3 wat Sia 0 


SOURCE: GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT BY INDUSTRY, CATALOGUE 61-005, STATISTICS CANADA. 


AUG 3, 1982 TABLE 23 9:50 AM 


GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT IN CONSTANT (1971) PRICES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


CONTINUED 
FISHING MANUFACTURING 
AGRICULTURE FORESTRY AND MINING CONST- 
TRAPPING TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE RUCTION 


1977 3.4 6.0 12.0 3.0 2.0 2.5 125 -2.0 
1978 -1.6 4.8 11.9 -7.8 5.0 4.5 5.7 -2.1 
1979 -10.1 1.4 142 9.8 Vy 3.4 6.0 We) 
1980 5.4 -3.7 -7.4 Ol -3.1 -4.7 -1.4 -1.8 
1981 8.4 -4.4 7.4 -5.8 7 259 12 6.3 
1980 II 20 -9.1 -15.0 ie? -3.2 -5.0 -1.4 -2.4 
III -2.6 5 -11.0 -2.2 -.2 a7 -1.1 -.6 
IV -1.5 4.7 13.1 -.6 2.6 3.8 1.3 2.5 
1981 | 14,2 8.2 10.1 -.7 1.3 1.2 1.4 3.5 
11 -1.2 -13.0 Bo -2.5 3.5 5.4 1.6 3.4 
11] af -18.1 1.9 -5.2 -3.4 -5.4 -1.4 -.5 
IV .6 TNA -9.1 1.8 -5.8 -8.3 -3.1 -2.1 
1982 | 4 -10.3 -6.9 -.5 -4.1 -4.2 -4.0 -3.3 
1981 MAY -.6 -20.0 3 -2.7 17 ins 1.5 2.8 
JUN -.6 8.5 -1.8 -2.4 1.3 2.6 0 at 
JUL Tat -17.5 4.6 | -2.2 -3.0 -1.3 at 
AUG -.8 -7.3 -1.9 10.0 -3.1 -5.5 -.7 “1.1 
SEP 5 DAr2 -.8 -2.1 -1.8 -3.1 -.4 -2.4 
OCT any ie -7.3 -.3 -1.8 -2.7 -.8 12 
NOV 1.4 7.9 3.4 at =234 -2.0 =2.1 -.9 
DEC -.9 -9.4 -8.9 fee -1.6 -1.7 -1.4 -2.3 
1982 JAN 107 -1.9 -8.8 Sh) -2.0 -2.2 -1.8 =rs 
FEB =209 3.6 5.7 2.3 “4 tl -.8 ar 
MAR va -20.3 10.8 -.3 -1.1 -2.1 =2 a9 
APR -.6 -3.8 -3.7 -5.2 -1.5 oT -3.8 “1.7 
MAY e3 -5.8 -16.9 -1.0 57; Ty, 1.6 -8.6 


SOURCE: GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT BY INDUSTRY, CATALOGUE 61-005, STATISTICS CANADA, 


AUG 3, 1982 TABLE 24 9:50 AM 


GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT IN CONSTANT (1971) PRICES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


CONTINUED 
TRANSPORTATION, COMMUNICATION AND COMMUNTTY, 
OTHER UTILITIES TRADE FINANCE BUSINESS & PUBLIC 
TRANSPOR- INSURANCE PERSONAL ADMINIS- 
TOTAL TATION UTILITIES TOTAL WHOLESALE RETAIL REAL ESTATE SERVICES TRATION 


1977 5.5 4.1 6.3 1.4 1.4 1.5 6.0 31 2.3 
1978 4.3 3.4 4.1 3.4 4.8 2.5 5.2 3.9 2.5 
1979 6.9 6.3 5.8 3.4 4.7 2.5 4.4 3.3 ~.4 
1980 2.4 -.5 2.5 0 9 -.7 ant 1.3 1.1 
1981 3.1 8 3.1 9 -.4 1.8 2.9 3.6 1.8 
1980 II -.5 1.4 “1.4 “144 -1.0 “1.1 4 157 8 
II 1.2 -.4 3.1 7 1.4 2.0 3 4 a 
IV 1.7 1.3 2.6 1.6 yay) 162 9 9 8 
1981 1 .6 1.4 -2.6 1.3 a7 1.7 9 9 -.6 
II 11 5 22 .0 5 -.3 e 9 4 
111 -1.2 -3.5 a) -2.3 -2.7 -2.1 1.0 1.0 1.4 
IV 1.7 1.3 -.8 -1.9 -3.3 -.9 183 4 9 
1982 1 -.9 -3.4 2.4 -2.9 -3.4 -2.6 -.2 -.3 4 
1981 MAY 5 p 187 -.9 5 -1.9 -.2 e2 128 
JUN .6 ) $3 -.1 1.4 8 3 3 5 
JUL -2.8 -3.5 1.6 “1.4 “14 -1,2 #3 ny 5 
AUG .6 -2.2 -.4 -.7 ei -1.3 .6 -.3 -.5 
SEP ag 2.4 4 -1.0 -2.6 .2 5 4 6 
OCT -.4 -.5 -.2 | -.3 “1.5 -.4 a 5 
NOV .6 193 -.4 1.0 -.3 8 1.7 3 Es 
DEC 2 4 -1.5 “1,7 -3.1 -.7 4 1 A 
1982 JAN -1.0 -4.5 6.8 -2.0 6 -3.7 -.6 -.2 1 
FEB -.2 4d -3.6 Ri -.2 2.0 -.5 -.3 3 
MAR .0 12 -1.8 -2.6 -5.0 -.9 -.2 a3 a 
APR -1,2 -3.4 2.6 -1.0 -2.5 .0 -.8 5 .0 
MAY -.9 -1.2 -1.5 1.4 1.6 12 .9 -4 rT 
OURCE: GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT BY INDUSTRY, CATALOGUE 61-005, STATISTICS CANADA, 
AUG 3, 1982 TABLE 25 9:50 AM 
REAL MANUFACTURING SHIPMENTS, ORDERS, AND UNFILLED ORDERS 
MILLIONS OF 1971 DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
SHIPMENTS NER ORDERS UNFILLED ORDERS 
OTAL DURABL NONDURABLE TAL DURABLE  NONDURABL OTAL DURABLE | NONDURABL 
a SSE A Serene EE RE BA Le a A A AE ee eA 
1977 64109 31864 32245 64856 32559 32297 7297 6440 857 
1978 69975 35170 34805 71302 36342 34960 B624 7611 1013 
1979 72752 36468 36284 73576 37357 36219 9448 8500 947 
1980 69697 34278 35419 69308 33878 35429 9058 8101 958 
1981 70998 35198 35800 70169 34467 35702 8229 7369 860 
1980 II 16910 8172 8738 16469 7763 8707 9005 8117 888 
III 17268 8471 8797 17323 8518 8805 9061 8164 897 
IV 17763 8810 8952 17760 8747 9013 9058 8101 958 
1981 I 17723 8811 8912 17647 8765 8882 8982 8055 927 
II 18453 9329 9123 18299 3190 9109 8823 7916 913 
III 17846 8859 8987 17720 8753 8967 8702 7810 892 
1 16977 8200 8777 16504 7759 8745 8229 7369 860 
1982 } 16507 8014 8492 15908 7457 8451 7630 6812 818 
1981 MAY 6131 3099 3032 6027 3006 3021 8836 7932 903 
JUN 6181 3153 3028 6174 3137 3037 8829 7916 913 
JUL 6154 3107 3047 6186 3155 3031 8861 7964 897 
AUG 5908 2950 2958 5684 2738 2947 8638 7752 885 
SEP 5784 2802 2982 5849 2860 2989 8702 7810 892 
OCT 5714 2751 2964 5593 2662 2931 8581 7722 859 
NOV 5671 2730 2941 5395 2465 2930 B305 7457 848 
DEC 5592 2719 2873 5516 2632 2884 8229 7369 860 
1982 JAN 5486 2656 2830 5266 2434 2832 8009 7147 862 
FEB 5535 2681 2844 5377 ~ 2567 2810 7851 7023 829 
MAR 5486 2667 2819 5265 2456 2809 7630 6812 818 
APR 5376 2641 2735 5329 2585 2744 7584 6756 827 
MAY 5421 2638 2783 5280 2511 2770 7443 6629 814 


SOURCE: INVENTORIES, SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, CATALOGUE 31-001, STATISTICS CANADA. BASED ON 1970 
SIC, STOCKS ARE MEASURED AT THE END OF THE PERIOD, 1971 DOLLAR VALUES ARE OBTAINED BY DEFLATING AT THE THO DIGIT 
INDUSTRY LEVEL BY THE APPROPRIATE INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES (SEE TECHNICAL NOTE, MARCH 1982). 


TABLE 26 9:50 AM 


AUG 3, 1982 
REAL MANUFACTURING SHIPMENTS, ORDERS, AND UNFILLED ORDERS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 1971 DOLLAR VALUES 
SHIPMENTS NEW ORDERS UNFILLED ORDE 
TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE OTAL URABLE NONDURABLE TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE 


To 


1977 Sid 3.4 Zr 6.0 Si2 3.0 11.4 12.1 6.5 
1978 Bio 10.4 Uo ses) 11.6 8.2 18.2 18.2 18.1 
1979 4.0 Sik 4.3 ae 2.8 3.6 9.6 Tey -6.4 
1980 =Go2 -6.0 = 24 =) s =ons — 2nd -4.1 -4,7 ule 
1981 iene) rae, nbc lez aay! 8 co INP -9.0 -10.2 
1980 II -4.8 Sint: Wh) ay =i. o2ae -4.7 -4.8 SE: 
III 2m) Sia wi Siz Sar ify 6 6 1.0 
IV Zest 4.0 1.8 Pas, PSY) 2.4 .0 Ht) 6.8 
1981 I cree .0 ot} =p oe: SU ski =e Sold SE hs 
II 4.1 5,9 2.4 mae 4.9 2.6 Eh atl Ca fe! =o 
III -si3 al) 8) =e Soh -4.8 =16.6 -1.4 1S 2a 
IV =479 -7.4 Bod) -6.9 -11.4 —2no =on4 =oR.b -3.6 
1982 I ano =253 8). 7 Sela: Sone) -3.4 te! = Tho -4.9 
1981 MAY =. Sif Hhee) 1.22 =e. le) =ln.2 ala. Sah: 
JUN Ag ets =i 2.4 4.4 5 aul = 10 
JUL Sa =H)ae 6 2 6 = 024 4 6 Mis 7 
AUG -4.0 —5i0 =209 =8/al Selo 2: Some =255 2m =e 
SEP 205 ah (9) 8 209 4.4 1.4 ah WH 8 
OCT = te thet =m -4.4 Soc -2.0 -1.4 =A Se 7/ 
NOV =a = 1/ =e = id -7.4 .0 Ele -3.4 =n 
DEC atc) -.4 Pde! 2a 6.7 Saat 2.) 4) 57: 1.4 
1982 JAN if A =2 59 =a -4.5 =759 eo hth =3.0 aes 
FEB 9 Mio | 6) 2a 500 —a6 =2n0 =) aNd -359 
MAR =a <9 ae = 2) -4.3 .0 -2.8 =2}3(0) Sie: 
APR = 20 =O S850 (8, 1.2 Sine = 2a =ao Ak eat 
MAY 8 =k ad, ot =2hiGt) 9 Hot) =189 = 16 


SOURCE. INVENTORIES, SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, CATALOGUE 31-001, STATisl1CS CANADA. BASED ON 1970 


SIC, STOCKS ARE MEASURED AT THE END OF THE PERIOD, 1971 DOLLAR VALUES ARE OBTAINED BY DEFLATING AT THE TWO DIGIT 
INDUSTRY LEVEL BY THE APPROPRIATE INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES (SEE TECHNICAL NOTE, MARCH 1982). 


AUG 3, 1982 TABLE 27 9:50 AM 


REAL MANUFACTURING INVENTORY OWNED, AND 
REAL INVENTORY/SHIPMENT RATIO 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


REAL VALUE INVENTORY OWNED AL _INVENTORY/SHIPMENT RATIO 

TOTA URABLE NONDURABLE OTAL DURABL NONDURABL 

1977 11504 5924 5580 2.14 2.20 2.09 
1978 11650 6191 5458 ak 2.07 123i 
1979 12555 6912 5643 2.00 ALAN) 1.83 
1980 12251 6715 5536 2.16 2.42 Ween, 
1981 12963 7216 5747 70 ik) 2.41 1.90 
1980 II 12690 7013 5678 2.26 2.58 1.96 
III 12463 6905 5559 7), Vie! 2.46 1592 

IV 12251 6715 5536 2.08 eat 1.86 

1981 I 12507 6887 5620 2.10 2.32 1.89 
I] 12667 7027 5640 2.05 2.24 1.86 

III 12878 7143 5735 Fans, 2.41 1.90 

IV 12963 7216 5747 Zu2s 2.65 1.96 

1982 | 12954 7169 5785 2.36 2.69 2.04 
1981 MAY 12617 6954 5663 2.06 2.24 1.87 
JUN 12667 7027 5640 2.05 Zea 1.86 

JUL 12673 7028 5652 2.06 2.26 1.85 

AUG 12798 7110 5688 ipa? 2.41 1732 

SEP 12878 7143 5735 Ap 2505 1.92 

OcT 12967 7236 5731 Za 2.63 1.93 

NOV 13003 7262 5741 2029 2.66 1.95 

DEC 12963 7216 5747 uae 2.65 2.00 

1982 JAN 12977 7208 5769 PAE Zari 2.04 
FEB 12987 7187 5801 2a30 2.67 2.04 

MAR 12954 7169 5785 2.36 2.69 2.05 

APR 12847 7135 5712 Zea 2,70 2.09 

MAY 12713 7055 5657 Phe} 2.67 2.03 


SOURCE: INVENTORIES, SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS IN MANUFACTURING IND 
, USTRIES, CATALOGUE 31-001, STATISTICS CANADA. BASED ON 1970 
INOUE LEVER, ETRE Pee eee shat ete DOLLAR VALUES ARE OBTAINED BY DEFLATING AT THE THO DIGIT 
Ve ecu russtnecaec i nar nee RICE INDEXES (SEE TECHNICAL NOTE, MARCH 1982). 


AUG 3, 1982 TABLE 28 9:50 AM 


REAL MANUFACTURING INVENTORY OKNED BY STAGE OF FABRICATION 
MILLIONS OF 1971 DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


Wri eeees RAN MATERIQUGS Poe se GOODS IN PROCESS PINT SHED Bhobe 
OTAL DURABLE NONDURABL TOTAL DURABLE  NONUURABLE ~ TOTAL DURABLE  NONDURABLE 
maa aaa a a ee 
1977 4245 2144 2102 2536 1660 876 4723 2120 2603 
1978 4403 2306 2097 2682 1793 888 4565 2092 2473 
1979 4751 2537 2214 2966 2103 B64 4837 2272 2566 
1980 4648 2455 2192 2936 2089 848 4667 2171 2496 
1981 4945 2747 2199 3024 2166 859 4993 2304 2689 
1980 II 4768 2538 2230 2961 2110 850 4961 2364 2597 
III 4679 2504 2175 2926 2091 836 4858 2310 2548 
IV 4648 2455 2192 2936 2089 848 4667 2171 2496 
1981 1 4796 2613 2183 2958 2105 853 4752 2169 2583 
II 4832 2648 2184 3061 2197 864 4774 2181 2593 
III 4915 2713 2201 3060 2188 872 4904 2242 2662 
IV 4945 2747 2199 3024 2166 859 4993 2304 2689 
1982 I 4897 2681 2217 3054 2193 861 5002 2295 2707 
1981 MAY 4834 2638 2196 3015 2153 862 4768 2163 2605 
JUN 4832 2648 2184 3061 2197 864 4774 2181 2593 
JUL 4844 2667 2177 3029 2162 867 4806 2199 2607 
AUG 4921 2720 2202 3038 2177 860 4839 2213 2626 
SEP 4915 2713 2201 3060 2188 872 4904 2242 2662 
OCT 4943 2734 2209 3075 2205 870 4949 2297 2652 
NOV 4963 2769 2194 3055 2190 864 4986 2302 2684 
DEC 4945 2747 2199 3024 2166 859 4993 2304 2689 
1982 JAN 4912 2715 2197 3053 2188 865 5011 2304 2707 
FEB 4936 2707 2228 3055 2176 879 4997 2304 2694 
MAR 4897 2681 2217 3054 2193 861 5002 2295 2707 
APR 4797 2642 2156 3036 2185 850 5014 2308 2705 
MAY 4687 2563 2124 3044 2197 846 4981 2294 2687 
RCE: INVENTORIES, SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS IN MANUFACTURING | RIES, CATALOGU 31-001, STATISTICS CANADA. BASED ON 1970 


SIC, STOCKS ARE MEASURED AT THE END OF THE PERIOD, 1971 DOLLAR VALUES ARE OBTAINED BY DEFLATING AT THE THO 
DIGIT INDUSTRY LEVEL BY THE APPROPRIATE INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES. 


AUG 3, 1982 TABLE 29 9:50 AM 


REAL MANUFACTURING INVENTORY OWNED BY STAGE OF FABRICATION 
CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES IN MILLIONS OF 1971 DOLLARS 


AK MATERIALS =a GOODS IN PROCESS INISHED GOODS 
AL URABLE ONDURABLE TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE 
1977 -70 =A -58 98 90 8 NA NA NA 
1978 158 162 -4 146 134 12 - 158 -28 - 130 
1979 348 232 117 285 309 Gao 272 179 93 
1980 -104 -82 e))) -30 -14 -16 -170 -101 -69 
1981 298 291 6 88 rl Vi 325 133 193 
1980 II 24 17 8 14 23 -9 110 58 52 
Ill -89 -34 SEIS -34 -20 =p - 104 -54 -49 
IV =31 -48 17 10 A 12 -190 hoa sail 
1981 I 149 158 =o 22 16 6 84 ee 87 
II 36 35 0 103 92 10 22 12 ) 
Ill 82 65 18 2) a9 8 130 61 69 
ply 31 34 <2) ~ER =22 fe 89 62 27 
1982 I ~48 -66 18 30 28 2 9 = 18 
1981 MAY 13 4 9 ) 3 = 28 6 21 
JUN me 11 Sy te2 46 44 2 6 18 miles 
JUL 12 18 -6 =32 -36 3 32 18 14 
AUG 77 53 24 3 16 =) 33 14 19 
SEP =H atl 0 22 11 11 65 29 36 
OCT 28 20 8 15 17 =2 45 55 = he) 
NOV 20 36 -16 = Zi -15 =5 37 6 32 
DEC aid =23 5 -30 =25 =5 7 1 6 
1982 JAN =33 =32 Ee 29 23 6 18 1 18 
FEB 23 -8 31 1 =13 14 -14 0 -13 
MAR S39 Sei -12 0 18 -18 5 =o 14 
APR - 100 =39 -61 A) -8 al, 12 13 =2 
MAY -110 -78 Sch: 8 12 -4 cos -14 -19 


SOURCE: INVENTORIES, SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, CATALOGUE 31-001, STATISTICS CANADA. BASED ON 1970 


SIC, STOCKS ARE MEASURED AT THE END OF THE PERIOD, 1971 DOLLAR VALUES ARE OBTAINED BY DEFLATING AT THE TRO 
DIGIT INDUSTRY LEVEL BY THE APPROPRIATE INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES. 
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AUG 3, 1982 TABLE 30 11:34 AM 


CAPACITY UTILIZATION RATES IN MANUFACTURING 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


Te ee 
MANUFACTURING CHEMICAL 
TOTAL NON-DURABLE DURABLE PAPER AND TRANSPOR- AND 
ALLIED PRIMARY METAL MACHINERY TATION ELECTRICAL CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES METALS FABRICATING EQUIPMENT PRODUCTS PRODUCTS 


Stee in Le en 


1977 82.4 84.5 80.4 81.1 Tine 78.6 78.2 97.4 74.0 77.3 
1978 84.3 87.3 81.4 Site2 75.4 Tous 83.7 96.0 1359 75.0 
1979 86.2 90.7 81.8 S7nO 76.6 82.6 96.0 86.0 80.4 76.1 
1980 80.9 87.2 74.8 94.5 77.8 79.6 89.7 66.7 URS: 73.9 
1981 78.9 85.1 I2S7 88.6 7539 79.0 87.4 62.1 78.4 7138 
1980 II 80.3 87.5 73.4 95.6 76.0 79.0 91.6 63.1 76.8 73,9 
Ill 73.3 85.9 1229 91.6 76.4 77.0 87.6 64.1 Yee yd 728) 
IV 80.3 86.2 74.6 hk. 79c6 77.4 85°39 67.7 76.0 73.8 
1981 1 80.5 86.6 74.5 92.0 730) U7! 92.6 62.0 lad 74,7 
II 82.4 87.2 Teh SZ 82.4 82.3 88.7 68.1 82.0 1392 
Ill 78.9 85.0 T2ae 83.3 76.3 80.4 87.6 64.1 81.0 72 
IV fea 81.7 65.8 87.2 64.4 74.2 80.7 54.4 EIA 67.7 
1982 I add Aa 62.0 82.1 64.9 1059 EEE 50.7 66.9 64.7 


rs 
SOURCE: CAPACITY UTILIZATION RATES, CATALOGUE 31-003, STATISTICS CANADA. 


AUG 3, 1982 TABLE 31 11:34 AM > 


VALUE OF BUILDING PERMITS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


NONRESIDENT SAL TOTAL FOR 

TOTAL INSTITU- RESIDENTIAL 55 
TOTAL INDUSTRIAL COMMERCIAL TIONAL AND MUNICI- 
GOVERNMENT PALITIES 


ae 


1977 Wate) ie mae Seles 14.1 1.4 aco 
1978 5.8 15.8 4.1 28.5 nd! als 5.4 
1979 thotd 14.5 24.9 18.7 209 2.6 5.3 
1980 Sr2 anive 45.3 15319 Silas =3.9 10.8 
1981 fale et -9.4 21.0 11.9 31.4 39R7 
1980 II es 159 =8),5 Sding -42.4 =i oes ha 2 
III 16.4 5.9) Taz 5.6 10.2 28.8 14,5 
IV 220 PAI Sian 18.5 324 16.4 Vise 
1981 I 4 -14.0 -34,1 Sis 6 15.4 live 
I] 5.3 8.6 -8.1 19.5 -2.4 87 | 19.5 
II! =9.0 a) 5.8 eh Y 27.6 Salida SA yi 7/ 
IV a7. 14.3 Sloge 278 20.6 ane 36.2 
1982 I Aviat) Ties Sing iit Sao -29.4 -36.5 
1981 MAY Wee) Aho! = 19154 -14.2 59) = h2red -28.7 
JUN 5.6 Sr5 5.6 16.3 -6.4 2.4 18.4 
JUL Lhe d/ se 10m Slits) 58.7 “4 18,2 
AUG SBd -12.4 1.9 alan N50 See -24.8 
SEP -8.4 oho ~300 S75 4 -18.0 Spa l2 157.7 
OCT Ui) 4.6 =7a0) 12a 7.4 =8 1.0 18,2 
NOV 3202 40.0 11.8 Sine 86.8 oat Sono 
DEC 10,9 =94 =ain2 Sine Patt, 37.63 (P54 | 
1982 JAN S20 = Gino) = 2) |e TRIS) 3c -34.9 -54.8 
FEB S005 ao 28.9 14.5 =47.3 —23al 20.3 
MAR 928 18.9 25a 36 89.2 -3.4 10.8 
APR Saline =32.6 -44.8 -34.8 Abel =223 =—130 
MAY Si b.0 = Gian -4.7 E237 -8,3 ah dice) -26.8 


SOURCE: BUILDING PERMITS, CATALOGUE 64-001, STATISTICS CANADA. | 


AUG «3, 1982 TABLE 32 11:34 aM 


HOUSING STARTS, COMPLETIONS AND MORTGAGE APPROVALS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


URBAN HOUSING STARTS RBAN URBAN MORTGAGE LOAN APPROVALS (2) NER 
HOUSAND HOUSING HOUSING TOTAL NHA CONVEN- HOUSING 
OF STARTS TOTAL SINGLES MULTIPLES UNDER COMPLETIONS TIONAL PRICE 
(1) CONSTR. ——___ MILLION DOLLARS ——C—sSNDEEX 
a ee 
1977 198.5 -6.5 =-14,2 “1,1 Ae | 15.0 6987 4302 2685 Baa 
1978 183.6 -7.5 “1.1 ab ty Fee | -8.2 -3.8 5636 2313 3324 206 
1979 151.4 -17.5 =-1.0 -28.5 -22.1 -10.1 4346 363 3983 out 
1980 125.6 AG al -15.8 -18.2 -24.6 -19.8 3287 114 3173 8.0 
1981 144.2 14.8 dee 22.0 -2.8 -3.4 2818 155 2663 12.0 
1980 III i2203 9.2 ige2 5.6 -4,9 -11.0 988 32 956 2.0 
IV 134.0 9.5 19.4 .0 261 -2.8 978 64 914 ace 
1981 I 143.3 7.0 20.0 -8.0 -7.0 8.3 740 7 733 4.0 
II 176.3 23.0 0 57.6 10.5 Nez 1068 20 1048 4.4 
III 145.0 -17.8 =31.0 -5.2 Ea | A) 607 46 561 .8 
IV 112.0 -22.8 -47.8 -5.4 -6.0 -6.4 403 82 321 -.3 
1982 I 148.0 32.4 S37 40.7 4.7 -9.6 436 4 432 ay J 
I] 100.0 -32.4 0 -42.1 -,2 -6.7 
1981 JUN 167.0 “3.5 -5.8 -1.1 ee 18.5 314 9 305 5 
JUL 149.0 -10.8 -19.8 =23 =a Wen -7.8 246 12 234 1 
AUG 141.0 “5.4 -9.2 -2.4 ae | -5.6 170 15 155 -.1 
SEP 145.0 2.8 -8.5 THO .0 9.7 191 19 172 mi 
OCT 82.0 -43.4 -37.0 -47,3 -5.3 -11.6 114 21 93 -.2 
NOV 98.0 19.5 -17.6 45.8 -3.2 -.8 118 27 91 -.1 
DEC 156.0 59.2 10.7 78.6 3.9 6.2 171 34 137 4 
1982 JAN 133/10 -14.7 9.7 -20.8 3.4 -22.6 144 0 144 6 
FEB 170.0 27.8 2.9 36.4 a4 14.2 161 1 160 -.1 
MAR 141.0 -17.1 -5.7 -20.0 -1.0 Se 131 3 128 -.1 
APR 116.0 -17.7 6.1 -25.0 2.0 -26.0 -.2 
MAY 87.0 -25.0 -8.6 -32.1 -1.6 2 Oy -.3 
JUN 97.0 11.55 9.4 {earars -1.6 -.8 
SOURCE: SING STARTS AND COMPLETIONS, CATALOGUE 64-002, STATISTICS CANADA, AND CANADIAN HOUSING STATIS CS, CMHC. 
(1) SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, ANNUAL RATES, 
AUG 3, 1982 TABLE 33 11:34 AM 
INDICATORS UF PERSONAL EXPENDITURE ON GOODS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
URRENT DOLLA 1 OLLARS 
NER DURA SEMI - NON-DURABL NEW DURABLE SEMI - NON- ABL 
TOTAL PASSENGER GOODS DURABLE Goods TOTAL PASSENGER Gooos DURABLE Goods 
CAR SALES Gooos CAR SALES GOODS 
nee ne eee eee ee ee SS 
1977 8.7 11.8 8.7 y her / 9.2 18 4.8 3.4 ee | ‘8 
1978 ae 9.6 10.6 10.6 Met Peat f .6 4.2 Ge3 -.6 
1979 ty ee 14.8 4 I ee 10.9 11.6 tes pirat | 2.6 9 re 
1980 9.6 K id | 4.1 dine. 15.0 -1.6 -7.3 -6.1 =Zi57 4.3 
1981 132 9.4 14.4 13.0 12.4 1.8 -1.8 5.2 5.2 -3.2 
1980 IJ 1.2 -10.7 -2.2 2.5 x | -1.8 =135:2 -4.8 -,5 Fr 
Ill 5.5 16.1 7.8 4.0 4.6 2.4 T2023 4.9 2.0 5 
IV 3.6 Qn 4.0 dee hae 9 -.4 2.4 20 -1.2 
1981 | 4.6 3.6 7,5 6.1 250 1.8 | 52 3.9 -2.6 
Tl ye | aK} 2.0 Te 2.5 iaak -2.1 .0 -.6 -.3 
III eff -2.5 -3.3 .6 teat -2.3 -4.3 -5.3 -1.2 i 
IV aad 138: 1.5 ,6 2.4 -,.4 -1.0 =153 .0 re 
1982 | -.8 242 -5.0 0 thet! -3.1 a al a | -6.4 ci fey ak f 
' 1981 MAY -.6 -6.4 -2.5 -.5 8 3 Heke | Fiat -2.8 -1.0 nt 
JUN 1.8 ge | 2.9 2.0 9 .8 1.0 2.4 1.0 -.9 
JUL -1.0 -4.7 -4,9 -.4 laws oe de | -§.3 -5.6 -1.1 .5 
AUG .6 26 ae ca 5 1.5 -,3 1.9 -1.0 -.5 .6 
SEP 1.0 6.2 YE ae .6 23 5.4 1 aS ~ Je 
OCT ah Hae | -22.5 -6.1 2 1.4 -2.0 -21.5 -5.9 BY: et 
NOV 4.3 59.5 15.5 a i fee | 3.8 §1.5 1251 at -1.8 
DEC -2.0 -27.1 -9.7 .6 2.8 -3.2 -26.1 -9.7 «2 1.9 
1982 JAN -1.9 -19.1 -4.6 -1.2 PORE | -2.4 -18.4 -4.2 -1.9 -1.0 
FEB 1.8 9.8 3.0 20 Wee 1.0 9.6 1.3 | ee 
MAR -.6 -4,1 -,5 coll a | -,4 -1.4 -4.9 =fic2 -2.0 -1.2 
APR hee 6.3 .6 1.5 24 9 7:0 .6 1.4 9 
MAY 208 x aed 3.4 1.6 2.0 oe | Sia y Bh Pe 


SOURCE: RETAIL TRADE, CATALOGUE 63-005, 1974 RETAIL COMMODITY SURVEY, CATALOGUE 63-526, NEM MOTOR VEHICLE SALES, CATALOGUE 


63-007, THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX, CATALOGUE 62-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 

(1) THESE INDICATORS ARE CALCULATED BY THE REMEIGHTING OF RETAIL TRADE BY TYPE OF BUSINESS (CATALOGUE 63-005) TO OBTAIN 
RETAIL TRADE BY COMMODITY. THE WEIGHTS WERE TAKEN FROM THE 1974 RETAIL COMMODITY SURVEY (CATALOGUE 63-526). PASSENGER 
CAR SALES ARE TAKEN FROM NEW MOTOR VEHICLE SALES (CATALOGUE 63-007) AND ARE USED AS AN INDICATOR OF SALES OF CARS TO 
peeione: SEASONAL ADJUSTMENT IS DONE BY Siti AEE a RA il (SEE GLOSSARY). 
OR MORE INFORMATION REFER TO TECHNICAL NOTE, FEBRUARY ; 

(2) THESE DATA ARE THE RESULT OF DEFLATION BY COMMODITY OF THE RETAIL SALES DATA CALCULATED BY THE METHODOLOGY EXPLAINED 


BY FOOTNOTE 1. 
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Labour Force Survey Summary, Seasonally Adjusted 
Characteristics of the Unemployed, Not 

Seasonally Adjusted 

Labour Force Summary, Ages 15-24 and 25 and 

Over, Seasonally Adjusted 

Labour Force Summary, Women, Ages 15-24 and 25 and Over, 
Seasonally Adjusted 

Labour Force Summary, Men, Ages 15-24 and 25 and Over, 
Seasonally Adjusted 

Employment by Industry, Labour Force Survey, 

Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
Estimates of Employees by Industry, Percentage 

Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 


11-42 Large Firm Employment by Industry, Percentage 


Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 


3-44 Wages and Salaries by Industry, Percentage Changes 
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16 


17 


of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
Average Weekly Hours by Industry, Seasonally Adjusted 


Average Weekly Wages and Salaries by Industry, Percentage 
Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 


Wage Settlements 
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JUL 26, 1982 TABLE 34 11:27) AM 


LABOUR FORCE SURVEY SUMMARY 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


LABOUR EMPLOYMENT UNEMPLOYMENT RATE 


FORCE TOTAL FULL-7 IME PART-TIME PAID TOTAL AGES 15-24 AGES 25 UNEMPLOY- PARTICI- 
(1) (1) (1) (2) (1) (2) WORKERS (1) AND OVER MENT (1) PATION RATE 


1977 2.9 1.8 1.0 8.1 1.6 8.1 14.4 5.8 16.9 61.5 
1978 3.7 3.4 2.9 7.2 3.0 8.4 14.5 6.1 1.2 62.6 
1979 3.0 4.0 3.5 7.6 4.1 7.5 13.0 5.4 -8.0 63.3 
1980 2.8 2.8 2.2 6.2 OR 7.5 13,2 5.4 3.5 64.0 
1981 o2 2.8 2.0 6.8 2.7 7.6 13.3 5.6 3.6 64.7 
1980 III 7 .6 4 2.6 ry 7.6 ice 5.5 -2.8 63.9 
IV 9 2 9 1.6 1,2 13 12:7 5.3 -2.9 64.2 
1981 I 1.2 2 A 2.4 1.4 7.3 13.0 5.2 14 64.7 
11 J 5 5 1.6 5 7,2 12,3 5.2 2 64.7 
Ill 3 -1 .0 4 -.2 7.6 13.1 5.6 5.3 64.7 
1V e) -.7 -1.3 4 -.8 8.4 14.6 6.3 11.4 64.6 
1982 I -.7 -.9 “1.1 3 -.8 8.6 15.3 6.4 24 63.9 
I 5 -1.2 1.4 “fl -1.4 10.2 17.6 7.7 18.7 64.0 
1981 JUN 3 2 6 -2.4 4 7.4 12.9 5.4 2.1 64.8 
JUL -.2 -.2 .0 as 3 7.4 12:2 5.5 -.4 64.6 
AUG .0 3 a 4 2 7A i200 5.3 -3.7 64.5 
SEP 8 -.4 -.7 a -.4 Sa 14.3 6.1 17.0 65.0 
oct -.2 ee -.4 -.9 -.3 8.3 14.2 6.2 oT 64.8 
NOV -.3 2 -.3 ie -.3 8.3 14.7 6.1 -.6 64.6 
DEC -4 -.5 -.8 -1.0 -.4 8.6 14.8 6.5 4.4 64.4 
1982 JAN -.6 -.2 -.2 1.1 -4 8.3 15.0 6.0 -4.2 64.0 
FEB -1 -.4 -.3 -.5 -.4 8.6 15.0 6.4 a7 63.8 
MAR 4 -.1 .0 -.5 -.2 9.0 15.8 6.7 5.8 64.0 
APR -4 -.7 -.7 Pe -.7 9.6 16.6 Pe 6.2 63.9 
MAY 4 -.2 2 av -.2 10.2 17.5 TA 6.3 64.1 
JUN 2 -.6 -1.3 1.3 “1.1 10.9 18.6 8.3 7.4 64.1 


SOURCE: THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 
(2) END POINT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED (SEE GLOSSARY) BY C.E.A. STAFF. 


JUL 26, 1982 TABLE 35 11:27 AM 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE UNEMPLOYED 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL UNEMPLOYED AVERAGE 

LOOKING NOT LOOKING DURATION OF 

TOTAL UN- 1-4 WEEKS 5-13 WEEKS 14 WEEKS UTUR ON ON FUTURE UNEMPLOY- 

EMPLOYMENT AND OVER START LAYOFF LAYOFF JOB MENT 

(1) (WEEKS) 

1977 850 24.4 20a 33.1 4.0 13 6.5 ar5 14.6 
1978 911 23.8 Zion Sone 3.9 ise Sno 3.4 15.5 
1979 838 25.9 27.0 32.6 4.3 1.3 5.3 3.5 14.8 
1980 867 25.8 27.0 S2eit 3.9 1.3 6.2 Bi2 14,7 
1981 898 20.9 26.1 32.3 4.2 Unt} 6.2 3.5 15.2 
1980 III 817 27.8 26.5 CeoS 4.1 2.0 5.8 4.3 14.5 
IV 785 27.8 29.4 30.6 Sid 1.8 4.9 PEM 14.7 
1981 1 952 23.5 28.0 ceise) 3.7 202 6.4 2.3 1549 
II 865 24.3 22.0 36.1 Lisc/ ies 4.7 5.8 16.4 

Il] 839 28.3 24.9 239.8 4.6 138 6.9 4.0 1553 

IV 935 27.5 239.6 29.2 259 Zine 6.9 fli. 14.2 
1982 I 1147 20.8 28.5 34.5 2.9 2.9 8.3 ae 1533 
II 1259 ate 23.4 40.7 3.4 23 5.9 ae Vee 
1981 JUN 855 hed eens 32.2 6.0 Nor 4.2 5.8 151.5 
JUL 835 29.0 25.0 Zoo 4.8 1.3 7.4 3.4 14.6 

AUG 790 2230 26.8 ioe 4.7 1.6 re 5.9 16.1 

SEP 891 33.9 22.8 28.8 4.3 1.6 5.8 2.8 14.5 

OCT 891 29°39 28.2 29.4 3.1 1.6 5.8 2.0 14.5 

NOV $28 28.0 31.4 28.1 2.9 74 Se9 PE) 14.0 
DEC 987 24.5 29.4 30.2 2.5 20 9.0 1.8 14.1 
1982 JAN 1096 23.6 27.6 30.5 2.6 3.0 10.8 1,9 13.8 
FEB 1116 19.1 30.4 35.1 2.9 2.8 729 1.8 15.2 

MAR 1228 19.6 27.5 38.0 3.3 past 6.3 2.5 16.3 

APR 1233 18.2 22.5 43.1 3.2 2.6 7.4 3.3 17.2 
MAY 1241 222 22.4 40.3 3.5 2.3 5.6 3.8 Tiss 

JUN 1303 23.1 25.3 38.6 3.5 1.9 4.7 21) TW 


SOURCE: THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


(1) THOUSANDS OF PERSONS. 
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JUL 26, 1982 TABLE 36 11:27 AM 


LABOUR FORCE SUMMARY, AGES 15-24 AND 25 AND OVER 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


AGES 15-24 AGES 25 AND OVER 
LABOUR EMPLOY - UNEMPLOY - UNEMPLOY - PARTICI- LABOUR EMPLOY - UNEMPLOY- UNEMPLOY- PARTICI- 
FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION 
(1) (1) (1) RATE RATE (1) (1) (1) RATE RATE 


Deen aS RTA A 


1977 3.0 1.0 16.6 14.4 63.2 2.8 2.0 17.2 5.8 61.0 
1978 3.3 a4 3.9 14.5 64.4 3.8 3.4 9.9 rose 62.0 
1979 at 5.6 “7,1 13.0 66.2 2.7 3.4 -8.6 5.4 62.3 
1980 1.9 1.6 a8 13.2 67.3 3.1 a2 2.9 5.4 62.9 
1981 4 ee 1.0 13.3 67.9 3.5 3.4 6.1 5.6 63.6 
1980 III -.2 4 -3.8 13.3 67.3 5 6 -1.8 5.5 62.7 
1V 3 1.0 -4.1 12.7 67.5 2 ee) -1.8 5.3 63.1 
1981 I 9 6 a2 13.0 68.2 2 1.4 -.7 5.2 63.5 
II -.1 2 -2.5 12.7 68.2 7 7 1.9 cee: 63.6 
II1 -1.0 -1,4 1% 13.1 67.8 8 4 8.4 5.6 63.7 
IV oe -2.4 10.6 14.6 67.5 5 -.2 12.0 6.3 63.7 
1982 I -1.8 -2.6 3,0 15.3 66.5 a2 -.4 1.4 6.4 63.1 
II “1.1 -3.8 13.7 1726 65.9 1 -.4 22.8 ee. 63.4 
1981 JUN af. a 1.0 12.9 68.5 3 a2 ai 5.4 63.6 | 
JUL -1.3 -1.0 -3.0 12.2 67.7 y 0 2.3 5.5 63.6 | 
AUG -.7 -.2 “4.4 12.2 67.3 p 4 -3.3 5.3 63.6 
SEP 1.4 -1.0 18.1 14.3 68.3 6 -.2 16.2 6.1 63.9 
OCT -1.1 “1.1 -1.4 14.2 67.6 2 0 2.4 6.2 63.9 
NOV -.3 -.8 2.9 tay 67.5 -.3 “1 -3.3 6.1 63.6 | 
DEC -3 -.5 4 14.8 67.3 0 -.5 7a 6.5 63.5 | 
1982 JAN -1.2 -1.5 4 15.0 66.6 -.3 2 e708 6.0 63am 
FEB -.5 -.5 -.4 15.0 66.3 .0 -.4 5.5 6.4 63.0 
MAR a -.8 4.9 15.8 66.5 .6 2 6.6 6.7 63.2 
APR -.5 -1.5 4.9 16.6 66.2 y -.4 rie 7.2 63.1 
MAY au7 -1.8 4.8 17.5 65.8 i 49 7.4 at, 63.5 
JUN -.2 “1.5 5.8 18.6 65.7 4 -.3 8.6 8.3 63.6 | 
SOURCE: THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 
JUL 26, 1982 TABLE 37 11:27 AM 
LABOUR FORCE SUMMARY, WOMEN, AGES 15-24 AND 25 AND OVER 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
——a ACES 10-00] es ae) ie SRS eg coe a AGES. CO CANIINOVE tn a ene 
LABOU MPLOY- UNEMPLOY-  UNEMPLOY-  PARTICI- TABOUREMPLOY-  UNEMPLOY-  UNEMPLOY- PARTICI-_ 
FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION 
(1) (1) (1) RATE RATE (1) (1) (1) RATE RATE 
VOR ng ee eee eee 
1977 Bey 5 17.3 13.8 57.5 4.8 4.0 16.3 7.4 42.1 
1978 3.7 a7 4.5 13.9 58.9 7.0 6.6 12.5 77 44.0 
1979 4.2 5.5 -4,9 12.7 61.0 4.2 5.0 -6.2 7.0 44.9 
1980 2.7 27 2.8 12.7 62.6 5.5 6.0 -1.4 6.5 46.2 
1981 4 8 -2.8 (203 63.2 6.1 5.9 a7 6.7 47.9 
1980 III a 5 -2.2 12.7 62.7 6 11 -6.7 6.4 46.0 
IV 4 Tj “4.4 12.2 62.8 2.0 ie -2.3 6.1 46.6 
1981 I 5 4 1.3 12.3 63.3 2.0 1.9 EWE, 6.2 47.3 
II 5 1.0 -2.7 11.9 63.7 1.6 1.6 1.6 6.2 47.8 
III -1.5 -1.6 -.8 12.0 63.0 1.4 8 9.7 6.7 48.1 
IV -.3 -1,3 74 12.9 63.0 4) -.1 iat 7.4 48.2 
1982 1 a -1,2 2.9 13.4 62.7 -4 2 -3.6 712 47.9 
II -.9 -2.7 10.9 14.9 62.4 6 1 21.5 8.6 48.3 
1981 JUN -.2 = 1.2 11.9 64.0 4 2 3.4 624 48.0. 
JUL “1.7 -1.4 -3.5 11.6 63.1 0 -.4 1.4 6.4 47.9 
AUG -1.0 -.5 -4.8 1452 62.5 5 5 0 6.4 48.0 
SEP 1.2 -1.0 19.1 13°02 63.3 Ve 2 17.4 7.4 48.5 
OCT -.9 59 -5.3 12.6 62.8 aa = | 1.6 7.5 48.5 
NOV 4 -.2 4,5 13.1 63.1 -.5 -.4 -1.5 7.4 48.2 
DEC -.2 1 “1.1 13.0 63.0 -,2 “1 -1.2 7.4 48.0 
1982 JAN -.3 -.6 1.6 13,2 62.9 0 8 -10.3 6.6 47.9 
FEB -.8 -.6 -2.2 13.1 62.5 af -.7 8.8 7.2 47,7 
MAR 4 -.5 6.0 13.8 62.8 8 2 8.1 7at 48.0 
APR a -.5 3.6 14.3 62.9 3 -,2 Rt 8.2 48.1 
MAY -1.1 “1.7 2.0 14.7 62.3 1.2 a7 6.3 8.7 48.5 
JUN -.5 “1.8 6.9 15.8 62.0 0 -.2 2.0 8.8 48.4 


SOURCE: THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 


— gUL 26, 1982 TABLE 38 11:27 AM 


LABOUR FORCE SUMMARY, MEN, AGES 15-24 AND 25 AND OVER 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


AGES 15-24 AGES 25 AND OVER 
LADIUR EMPLOY- UNEMPLOY-  UNEMPLOY- PARTICI- LABOUR EMPLOY - UNEMPLOY - UNEMPLOY- PARTICI- 
FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION 
(1) (1) (1) RATE RATE (1) (1) (1) RATE RATE 


1977 3.3 1.4 16.1 14.9 68.8 1.8 1.0 18.0 4.9 80.9 
1978 2.8 2.7 3.9 15.1 69.7 ony ie? 8.2 5.2 81.0 
1979 3.5 5.6 -9,2 13.3 71.4 1.9 2.6 -11.0 4.5 80.9 
1980 1.3 a 5.0 13.8 72.0 Vay 1.5 6.8 4.8 80.5 
1981 4 -.1 3.9 14.2 72.5 2.0 1.9 4.0 4.9 80.3 
1980 III -.5 3 “5.1 13.9 ae) n5 +3 2.5 4.9 80.4 
IV 4 2 -4,2 ian 72.4 6 a -1.4 4.7 80.5 
1981 I 3 a 4.7 13.6 eA. 8 1.0 -4.2 4.5 80.7 
Il -.7 -.4 -2.3 13.4 72.6 Al e a4 4.6 80.4 
III -.5 “1.1 3.6 13,9 72.4 4 4 v3 4.9 80.2 
IV = 154 -3.4 13.1 16.0 71.9 aA -.3 12.8 5.5 80.0 
1982 | -2.8 -3.9 3.0 16.9 70.1 -.4 -.7 5.8 5.9 79.3 
I] -1.4 -4.8 15.7 19.9 69.3 8 -.7 23.9 72 79.4 
1981 JUN 6 3 D7 13.8 72.9 3 2 2.8 4.8 80.3 
JUL -1.0 -.7 -2.6 13.5 12/2 #2 1 Sil 4.9 80,3 
AUG -.5 .0 -3.5 eh 72.0 .0 3 -6.1 4.6 80,2 
SEP 1.5 -.9 17.4 15.2 73.4 2 -.5 15.0 5.3 80.2 
OCT -1.2 “1.7 1.6 15.6 72.3 2 1 a0 5.4 80,2 
NOV -.8 1.2 1.5 16.0 71.8 -.4 1 -4.8 5.2 80.0 
DEC -.4 -.8 1.5 16.3 71.5 a -.7 15.8 6.0 79.9 
1982 JAN -2.1 -2.4 -.4 16.6 70.1 -.6 ih] -5.9 5.7 79.3 
FEB -.2 -.4 Y 16.7 70.1 .0 -.1 3.0 5.8 79.2 
MAR -.2 -1.0 4.1 17.5 70.0 4 1 5.4 6.1 79.4 
APR -1.0 -2.4 5.7 18.6 69.4 -.1 -.6 73 6.6 79.1 
MAY -.3 -1.9 6.8 20.0 69.2 5 0 8.2 he 79.4 
JUN a -1.2 5.1 21.0 69.4 6 -.4 13,9 8.0 79.7 


SOURCE: THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


(1) PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 
JUL 26, 1982 TABLE 39 11:27 AM 
EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRY, LABOUR FORCE SURVEY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
Spall.) =n ona eGOODSMINDUSIRICOMMNED SE. DMO IGME MAS GGMRS oe = SERVICE INDUSTRILS= = 
Gi SRL PRIMARNGSS Ge40UUEE TAaRMDGn 4 LHIEANG GEATEARANSPOR- =. FINANCE, °°... 
TOTAL TOTAL INDUSTRIES | MANUFAC- CONSTRUC- TOTAL TATION, TRADE INSURANCE OTHER 
EXCLUDING EXCLUDING EXCLUDING TURING TION COMMUNI CA- AND REAL (1) 
AGRICULTURE AGRICULTURE AGRICULTURE TION ESTATE 
AND OTHER 
UTILITIES 

1977 2.0 -1.0 2n6 -1.7 -.3 3.3 -.6 2 Tot 4.3 
1978 Bea 3.0 hot 3.5 356) 3.6 4.6 3.5 2.8 3.5 
1979 ae 4.8 5.8 5.9 1.4 3.8 4.8 3.9 i232 328 
1980 3.0 1.4 8.4 1.7 -3.3 BT, 3 1.4 9.9 4.8 
1981 Da7 1.9 6.1 a7 4.2 3.0 3 2.5 -2.6 4.7 
1980 III 8 -.5 -1.8 -.3 -.8 4 0 8 9 n2 
IV hee 7 4.5 8 -1.5 12 -.9 te? -1.4 2 
1981 1 153 1.9 Pla) 1.0 4.4 9 4 .6 -3.6 1.9 
II 5 6 122 4 1.2 .6 1.0 3 al 6 
III -.2 9) 1.2 -.3 1.3 -.3 = 123 .0 1.0 -.9 
IV -.6 -2.4 -4.7 -2.8 -.3 mY 1.5 -.3 We -.2 
1982 | -.7 -2.9 -5.2 -2.6 -2.9 a -.3 -.6 3.2 9 
II -1.4 -3.5 -10.4 -2.4 -3.9 -.2 -3.7 ip 9 3 
1981 JUN 1 -.3 .0 -.7 8 6 2.4 2 14 
JUL iS 6 3 ni Taz -.8 -3.6 mi 191 -.8 
AUG 1 .0 ono -.1 -.6 3 1.6 ot .0 -.3 
SEP 42 -.8 -.9 -.8 -.6 -.1 a an ens -.1 
OCT -.3 -1.2 -3.7 -1.0 -.5 .0 1.0 -.1 a7 -.4 
NOV -.2 -.3 -1.0 -.5 8 -.1 ” -.7 1.3 -.1 
| DEC = 2 -1.8 -1.3 -2.7 8 73 -.7 -.1 -.7 9 
1982 JAN -.3 -.5 -1.0 -.2 -1.1 -.1 16 -.3 2.0 -.4 
FEB -.2 -1.4 -1.0 -.4 -4.6 0 -.3 -.2 1.5 -.1 
MAR -.1 -.6 -7.4 -,2 1.6 #9 -.9 Me 5 4 
APR -.6 Hay -5.8 -1.1 -1.9 0 -1.9 -.1 1.6 2 
MAY -.4 -.6 ee -.5 -1.8 =a -1.2 Ae: -1.9 -.1 
JUN -1.0 -1.5 -.4 -1.9 -.8 -.3 -1.0 -.2 -.8 -.1 

$0 : THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 

BASED ON THE 1970 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
(1) COMMUNITY, BUSINESS, PERSONAL SERVICES AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 
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As 


TABLE 40 3:59 AM | 


JUL 27, 1982 
ESTIMATES OF EMPLOYEES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
GOODS INDUSTRIES SERVICE INDUSTRIES 
TRANSPORT - NON- 
PRIMARY ATION, COMMERCIAL 
TOTAL TOTAL INDUSTRIES MANU - CONSTRUCT - TOTAL COMMUNI CA- TRADE ALL SERVICES 
EXCLUDING EXCLUDING EXCLUDING  FACTURING TION TION AND COMMERCIAL INCLUDING | 
AGRICULTURE AGRICULTURE AGRICULTURE OTHER SERVICES(1) PUBLIC 
UTILITIES ADMINIS- 
TRATION © 


i 


1977 250 Neat Tien Pall 2.4 3.4 2.0 ats) 8.5 2H 
1978 2.0 =a WV 1.6 Spm 2.9 1.0 ane 4.1 2.0 
1979 am0 4.7 7.4 Ging. 6.8 3a oar 3.3 5.8 1.1 
1980 Zul ae 8.0 2 e2ne 352 2.8 2.6 5.5 2.0 
1981 3.5 one 1.8 day 4.3 4.0 8 4.7 6.3 2.9 
1980 II re = lin, a Wak Sela 1.0 ao az 1.4 12 
III 8 25) = 4) aril 3.4 9 ae at ers 8 
IV Ted 1.4 ol 1.0 Sine 1.3 od oe! Lick! 8 
1981 1 bas! 1.3 5 WS: eal 1.3 =i 135 v Trt | 6 
II 1.0 iad 1.9 15 233 8 Sait 1.8 4 «Ge | 
III .0 malls Sais = 04 =ac8} a Sy Us) M42 a 
IV =e) Eine lel Sag =el5 me id Seif “3 4 
1982 I Sak 7 i) -2.5 Shh SPS Dl =16 Sa 5 0 
1981 APR “23 AY 4 6 125 .0 =o 5 4 0 
MAY “ik aS .0 3 ss) 6 -8 tient 3 4 
JUN a a 1.3 ae) Sao ne 0 ae es a 
JUL =ao = Wey ated Siok 2 ne <2iid = qed 6 f 
AUG a2 ol Sot) = 26 Sail .0 2.4 -.6 Bot! “a 
SEP At) ae 3.8 4 -2.4 6 4 5) 1.3 ~ ame | 
OCT aaa =a) .0 ohm -1.6 232) ne: St: a cm 
NOV ie =a =o =i 4 =e 52 -.4 wee a 
DEC =e ike) Sil Sot) cl ne 3 oul me a 
1582 JAN Sel =2in A) =o -4.3 anv 25 1/ = Uole Set 1a) | 
FEB .3 = ay 1.8 aaa ZEN aL) mol 4 We? na 
MAR ie = ac) sath +i) 5 13h val aie «6 | 
APR =r sibats) aby 74 Silent =3).0 “3 10 .6 5 2 


SOURCE. ESTIMATES OF EMPLOYEES BY PROVINCE AND INDUSTRY, CATALOGUE 72-008. 


BASED ON THE 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
(i) FINANCE, INSURANCE AND REAL ESTATE AND COMMUNITY, BUSINESS AND PERSONAL SERVICES. 


JUL 27, 1982 TABLE 41 9:59 AM 


LARGE FIRM EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRY (1) 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


INDUSTRIAL MANUFACTURING 
COMPOSITE FORESTRY MINING 
(2) TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE 


1977 1 3.2 B07 -1.4 -1.8 -1.0 
1978 1.5 4.4 -3,0 tea eer 5 
1979 2.9 203 7.5 3.0 3.9 pies | 
1980 eat -4.0 11.5 -1.8 -3.0 -.7 
1981 any -8.1 3.5 6 -.3 1.5 
1980 II -.5 -3.3 4.1 -2.0 -3.5 -.7 
III al -6.0 6 -.4 -.4 -.7 
IV yi 3 8 9 1.0 Tez 
1981 I alge -.3 1.4 133 150 1.4 
II ai -2.0 4 er 1aZ 4 
Ill -.5 -6.1 -1.7 -1,7 -3.0 -.5 
IV -.3 9 2 -2.3 -2.5 -1.5 
1982 I -1.9 -3.7 -.3 -2.6 -2.7 <2 an 
1981 APR ae -2.5 aid 5 .6 4 
MAY AK 1.3 -.3 2) 33 oe? 
JUN a) -.4 -.1 6 1.0 .0 
JUL -1.1 -11.4 -.1 -2.0 -3.6 | 
AUG I 3.5 -2.8 -.2 -.5 2 
SEP ae 10,3 12 -.2 aT. -.7 
OCT -.2 <7 3 -1.2 -1.8 -.6 
NOV -.3 -5.4 | -.9 -1.2 -.5 
DEC -.3 -6.7 ai -1.1 -1.0 -.7 
1982 JAN -1.2 Wahi -1.5 =ri6 -.2 -1.3 
FEB -.3 204 OMY: = Neg = 2.0 -,7 
MAR -.7 -.3 -.8 -.6 -.5 -.9 
APR -.7 -1.9 -2.5 -1.4 -1.8 -.9 


SOURCE: EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CATALOGUE 72-002, STATISTICS CANADA 
BASED ON 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
SEE GLOSSARY. 


(1) 
(2) EXCLUDES AGRICULTURE, FISHING AND TRAPPING, EDUCATION 
AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION AND DEFENSE. p HEART Ne RECA ened 


JUL 27, 1982 TABLE 42 9:59. AN 


LARGE FIRM EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRY (1) 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


CONTINUED 
TRANSPOR- TRADE COMMUNITY 
TATION FINANCE BUSINESS 
CONSTRUC- COMMUNI CA- INSURANCE & 
TION TION & TOTAL WHOLESALE RETAIL & PERSONAL 
UTILITIES REAL ESTATE SERVICES 
SS Lk [kL AL Sh LSM Roc SOc SSeS aaa a a Se ee eee 
1977 250 1.0 =1.5 =e 2 =n 5.7 3.0 
1978 -10.6 1.9 ya =, 4 3.9 2 4.3 
1979 Sie 7 Baul 3.0 3.4 Mae! 4.0 
1980 SENG 358 12S 1.5 ey 1.4 4.6 
1981 Se a) 1.9 9 Zen Kine: 6.4 
1980 II Sted Tat .0 -.3 3 ay 8 
III Hee WZ 6 55 .6 aan 6 
IV 124 4 5) 4 o2 4 1.0 
1981 I Bae Ww. Ten 6 Ws 8 ce 
II tet Ses 6 ab) 6 3 3 
III a =n5 = 5 3 138 132 
lV .0 1.6 ead 5 a 8 1.6 
1982 I =Phaf9, -—8 =2.7 -4.4 al 6 =242 
1981 APR We! Oot ne at ‘3 ca 5 
MAY aE) 4 Si aa ol 6 6 
JUN fe 42 a) 1 nh 23 2 
JUL aa S267 SE) =h2 Sri! 6 5 
AUG zi 2.9 = 33 =e =n 1.0 ae | 
SEP =i a} =H} -,9 -.1 0 is3 
OCT 5) 4 .0 R2 eat ee EI 
NOV 1.3 =k ut -,4 co | 2 a3 
DEC Sey? na jal “32 Ne mY: 4 
1982 JAN 54 an =e =365 = 20 5S 5235 
FEB a i =} -.4 -.3 =73 33 ua 
MAR Sie) eB t)..0 -.4 =Te2 mine ad = 25 
APR edb ae | -.4 75 aie 
RCE: EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CATALOGUE 72-002, STATISTICS CANADA. 
BASED ON 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
(1) SEE GLOSSARY. 
JUL 27, 1982 TABLE 43 9:59 AM 


WAGES AND SALARIES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


2 no BUDO ANDUS TRIES - meme ne 


MANUF AC- CONSTRUC- 
TOTAL AGRICULTURE FORESTRY MINING TURING TION 

(0 ee er tt eR a i RR TT TC el 7 8 I a meee Se eer sely ar NNR ee ee 
1977 9.1 i Wheel 10.2 13.8 8.4 8.6 
1978 6.6 14.8 10.8 5.2 9.9 -3.3 
1979 12.6 12107 13.2 20.5 13.5 7.0 
1980 10.6 7.5 9.2 25.8 9.9 ok.G 
1981 13.3 7.9 2.4 17.6 12.3 17,2 
1980 II YY) 9.3 a 7.6 8 -4.0 
III 2.5 =n? -5.8 3.5 2.0 5.8 
o1V 4.9 7.3 5.1 5.2 4.3 6.6 
1981 | 3.5 -3.4 3.9 4.2 3.5 AD 
II 4.5 2.8 1.5 4.3 5.0 3.5 
II! 4 ey) -12.9 1.8 -.4 4.1 
IV 2.1 Bul 13.9 3.4 1.3 2.6 
1982 | -.3 -5.7 -7,4 4.8 -.3 -1.0 
1881 APR 153 1.8 -3.7 2.5 1.8 -.2 
MAY 2.5 4.0 2 1.0 2.0 4.5 
JUN 2.0 -2.5 2.6 ay: 2.6 1.2 
JUL -.9 2.2 -12.6 9 -1.0 52 
AUG -2.5 The -12.5 -1.4 -3.9 242 
SEP 2.4 1.9 20.7 220 2.6 .0 
OCT a -1.0 12.9 ico 5 -.3 
NOV 9 2,8 -6.1 hes. 2 3.9 
DEC Pe 1.6 -8.1 1.9 8 -1.5 
1882 JAN “1.1 -10.4 -3.8 1.6 -1.3 -.2 
FEB 5 4.2 Ano eG 9 -2.1 
MAR al 1.3 3.8 10 -.5 9 
APR -1.0 4.6 -2.8 -3.3 -.1 -3.3 


SOURCE: ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME, CATALOGUE 72-005, STATISTICS CANADA. 


BASED ON THE 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
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JUL 27, 1982 TABLE 44 9:59 AM 


WAGES AND SALARIES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
CONTINUED 


SERVICE INDUSTRIES a 


TRANSPOR- FINANCE , COMMUNITY, PUBLIC TOTAL SUPPLE - TOTAL TIME LOST 

TOTAL TATION TRADE INSURANCE & BUSINESS & ADMINIS- WAGES AND MENTARY LABOUR IN WORK 
STORAGE, REAL ESTATE PERSONAL TRATION AND SALARIES LABOUR INCOME STOPPAGES 
AND COMMU- SERVICES DEFENSE (1) (2) INCOME (3) 
NICATION 


1977 10.5 10.7 6.0 13.4 11.6 11.8 10.0 13.8 10.3 275.7 
1978 9.9 9.7 7.9 12.5 10.4 9.8 8.7 13.9 9.1 618.1 
1979 ee, 12.6 12.4 15.9 11.2 8.1 12.0 9.8 11.8 648.8 
1980 14.5 16.3 12.8 15.1 14.6 13.8 13.1 8.9 12.8 747.9 
1981 14.0 12.0 11.5 14.0 15.5 15.3 13.7 16.8 13.9 728.0 
1980 I1 3.8 3.4 2.3 1.6 5.8 2.6 2.7 2.7 2.7 706.7 
111 3.3 2.9 3.1 3.7 3.2 4.2 Sia 2.3 3.0 959.0 
1V 3.6 2.3 3.5 4.6 3.7 4.5 4.1 4.2 4.1 525.9 
1981 I 2.5 2.3 2.9 3.4 2.4 1.8 2.8 5.7 3.0 584.0 
II 3.8 3.9 2.6 2.8 4.4 4.2 4.0 4.0 4.0 482.4 
II 3.7 1.0 2.3 3.5 4.9 5.8 2.6 2.4 2.6 1382.8 
1V 3.0 6.9 1.7 187 2.7 2.0 2.7 2.8 2.7 462.8 
1982 I 2.4 1.2 25 4.5 ae 4.1 1.5 1.4 1.4 
1981 APR 1.8 2.7 1.0 1.3 2.0 tay 1.8 1a] 1.5 561.1 
MAY 1.4 8 ‘5 1.4 1.5 3.0 1.7 1.7 1? 462.6 
JUN 1.3 4 13 8 1.8 2.1 1.6 1.5 1.6 423.5 
JUL ‘8 -3.2 3 2.1 8 2.5 2 ‘0 2 1764.1 
AUG 5 3.7 ey eS) "9 Ve) 5 =A a5 1713.3 
SEP 3.6 4.4 ‘4 ies 5.6 3.2 2 ‘4 3.2 671.1 
OCT ay 2.0 7 as -2.2 -.2 =f 3 1 651.0 
NOV ‘9 1.2 7 14 ‘9 ‘8 ‘g ‘g ‘9 545.3 
DEC 1.0 a3 1.1 14 1.5 6 ay 8 4 192.1 
1982 JAN 4 -15 -1.8 2.9 a Pil . Se 4 151.2 
FEB 4 15 s 1.0 -.9 2.5 ‘5 ‘5 ‘5 204.8 
MAR 1.2 1.5 Sa 65 ‘8 5.5 ‘8 ‘8 8 
APR ‘9 2.3 ‘0 11 ‘9 2 ‘3 2 3 
SOURCED ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME, CATALOGUE 72-005, STATISTICS CANADA. 
BASED ON THE 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
(1) EXCLUDES MILITARY PAY AND ALLOWANCES. 
(2) INCLUDES FISHING AND TRAPPING. 
(3) THOUSANDS OF PERSON-DAYS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED. 
JUL 27, 1982 TABLE 45 9:59 AM 
AVERAGE WEEKLY HOURS BY INDUSTRY 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
a MANU AU UG mec SO 
MANUFACTURING CONSTRUCTION 
MINING OTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE ——TOTAL BUILDING ENGINEERING 
eet ee 8 eee 
1977 40.6 38.6 39.5 37.8 38.7 37.0 41.6 
1978 40.5 38.8 39.6 37.9 39.0 37.3 42.1 
1979 41.1 38.8 39.5 38.1 39.4 37.8 42.6 
1980 40.8 38.5 39.2 37.8 39.0 37.6 41.9 
1981 40.4 38.5 39.3 37.7 38.9 37.6 41.8 
1980 II 41.1 38.3 39.0 37.8 38.7 37.1 41.8 
II] 40.6 38.3 39.0 eye vi 38.9 376 41.8 
IV 40.4 38.7 39.6 37.9 39.3 37.8 42.0 
1981 I 40.6 38.7 39.4 37.3 39.3 37.9 42.1 
II 40.5 38.8 39.6 38.0 38.6 37.3 41.6 
II 40.4 38.5 39.3 37.6 38.9 37.6 42.1 
IV 40.0 38.1 38.8 37.5 38.8 37.5 41.8 
1982 I 40.3 38.0 38.7 37.4 38.5 37.4 41.3 
1981 APR 40.6 38.8 39.6 37.9 37.9 36.6 41.4 
MAY 40.7 38.9 39.6 38.0 38.9 37.7 41.7 
JUN 40.3 38.8 39.6 38.0 38.9 37.6 41.8 
JUL 40.1 38.7 39.7 37.8 38.8 37.5 41.3 
AUG 40.5 38.5 39.3 37.5 39.1 37.7 43.3 
SEP 40.6 38.2 38.9 37.5 38.9 37.6 41.8 
OCT 40.4 38.5 39.2 37.7 38.0 37.4 40.0 
NOV 40.2 38.1 38.7 37.6 39.1 37.7 41.8 
DEC 39.4 37.8 38.6 37.3 39.5 a7.3 43.5 
1982 JAN 40.1 38.1 38.8 37.3 38.5 37.1 41.2 
FEB 40.2 38.2 38.9 37.5 38.5 37.1 41.3 
MAR 40.7 37.8 38.4 3763 38.5 A759 41.4 
APR 40.2 38.0 38.7 37.2 38.5 37.0 41.5 


SOURCE: EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CATALOGUE 72-002, STATISTICS 
BASED ON 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. ta: 


JUL 27, 1982 TABLE 46 55 a 


AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


a eee 
COMMUNITY, 


INDUSTRIAL FORESTRY MINING MANU- CONS- TRANS- WHOLESALE — RETAIL FINANCE BUSINESS & 
COMPOSITE FACTURING TRUCTION — PORTATION TRADE TRADE PERSONAL 
SERVICES 
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SOURCE: EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CATALOGUE 72-002, STATISTICS CANADA. 


JUL 27, 1982 TABLE 47 9:59 AM 


WAGE SETTLEMENTS 


AVERAGE ANNUAL INCREASE TO BASE RATE OVER THE LIFE OF THE CONTRACT OYEES 
ALL AGREEMENTS WITH COLA CLAUS WITHOUT COLA CLAUS COVERED BY 
ALL COMMERCIAL NON- ALL COMMERCIAL NON- ALL COMMERCIAL NON- NEW 
INDUSTRIES COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIES COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIES COMMERCIAL SETTLEMENTS 
(2) (2) (2) 

1977 7.6 7.4 7.6 6.5 6.0 6.7 ifts the) ‘feu 260603 
1978 ald) ne 6.7 6.2 5.8 Ue? thats 7.8 6.7 326761 
1979 8.2 8.1 era 7.4 Dial 7.3 8.8 9.4 8.3 280741 
1880 10.3 9.8 10.6 8.8 8.2 9.6 11.0 Wiles 10.8 302953 
1981 1253 11.4 1353 9.6 9:3 10.2 13.6 13.9 13.5 222315 
1980 II 10.3 ont 10.9 3.0 8.1 10.1 Dik 10.9 ts2 326610 
Ill din aie? 10.9 9.4 Smo 10.2 11.5 12.0 ue tina 233240 

IV 10.8 10.1 11.4 8.0 736 S51 11.6 11.6 Nis? 248040 

1981 I 12.3 11.6 13.0 8.7 8.3 lite 13.7 14.5 Ea?! 172845 
II 12.0 10.8 12.4 9.4 8.8 10.8 12.6 127 12,5 310575 

Il] 12.2 ine igieg 10.5 10.6 6.6 14.3 14.4 14.3 229900 

IV edad 11.8 13.9 9.8 Cleif! 12.1 14.0 13.9 14.0 175940 

1982 I Tihise ony, 12.4 one 8.5 8.8 1257 1301 12.6 221250 


SOURCE: LABOUR DATA - WAGE DEVELOPMENTS, LABUUR CANADA. BASED ON NEW SETTLEMENTS COVERING COLLECTIVE BARGAINING UNITS 
OF 500 OR MORE EMPLOYEES, CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY EXCLUDED. 
(1) INCREASES EXPRESSED IN COMPOUND TERMS. 
(2) INCLUDES HIGHKAY AND BRIDGE MAINTENANCE, WATER SYSTEMS AND OTHER UTILITIES, HOSPITALS, WELFARE ORGANIZATIONS, 
RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATIONS, PRIVATE HOUSEHOLDS, EDUCATION AND RELATED SERVICES, PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION AND 
DEFENCE. COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIES CONSIST OF ALL INDUSTRIES EXCEPT THE NON-COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIES. 
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rices 


Consumer Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Percentage 
Changes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Consumer Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Ratio of Selected 
Components to All Items Index, Not Seasonally Adjusted 
Consumer Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Percentage 
Changes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Consumer Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Ratio of Selected 
Components to All Items Index, Not Seasonally Adjusted 
National Accounts Implicit Price Indexes, 1971 =100, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
National Accounts Implicit Price Indexes, 1971 =100, 
Ratio of Selected Components to GNE Index, 
Seasonally Adjusted 

National Accounts Implicit Price Indexes, 1971 =100, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
National Accounts Implicit Price Indexes, 1971 =100, 
Ratio of Selected Components to GNE Index, 
Seasonally Adjusted 

Industry Selling Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Percentage 
Changes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Industry Selling Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Ratio of 
Selected Components to Manufacturing Index, 

Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Industry Selling Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Percentage 
Changes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Industry Selling Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Ratio of 
Selected Components to Manufacturing Index, 

Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Unit Labour Cost by Industry, Percentage Changes 

of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

Export and Import Prices, Percentage Changes 

in Paasche Indexes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 
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JUL 27, 1982 TABLE 48 10:03 AM 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


TL FOOD HOUSIN CLOTHING TRANS HEALTH RECREATION TOBACCO NERGY 
ITEMS PORTATION & EDUCATION & ALCOHOL 

as a a a neers oes sneer ees 

1977 8.0 8.4 9.4 6.8 7.0 7.4 4.8 7 12.2 

1978 9.0 15.5 7.5 3.8 5.8 7.2 3.9 8.1 9.3 

1979 9.1 13.2 7.0 9.2 9.7 9.0 6.9 2 9.8 

1980 10.1 10.7 8.2 11.8 12.8 10.0 9.5 11.2 16.0 

1981 12.5 11.4 12,4 7.4 18.4 10.9 10.1 12.9 30.1 

1980 III 2.8 4.2 23 1.3 2.8 a8 2.6 3.0 2.5 

IV 2.8 3.1 2.6 at 4.2 2.0 7.3 2.0 8.5 

1981 1 3.2 3.0 ihe 1.3 5.8 oF a7 1.4 9.6 

II 3.1 2.3 a3 1.8 4.4 3.7 2.2 4.4 6.6 

Ill 3.0 2.5 3.5 1.3 3.5 he 2.0 4.4 6.4 

IV 2.5 -.6 3.4 20 4.1 127, ane 4.9 4.3 

1982 1 2.5 1.9 3.0 4 a7 2.8 1.2 23 5.0 

II 3.9 4.1 2.6 oak) 3.3 3.5 2.5 Sal 4.9 

1981 JUN 1.5 1.8 1.4 a 273 3 5 2.5 4.9 

JUL 9 13 1.1 -.3 6 ot ue 9 9 

AUG Py 3 1.1 i 5 1.1 .6 1.0 5 

SEP = -.2 1.0 7) 1.8 5 © .6 241 

ocT 1.0 -4 1.9 oi 4 2 1.8 on 1.0 

NOV 9 -.2 4 ai 215 1.3 %) 2.6 -.1 

| DEC 4 -.8 7 -.4 2.0 3 ‘ 4 2.9 

1982 JAN o 1.0 1.3 -1.6 9 4 -.1 5 1.0 

FEB is2 2.0 9 2.4 3 $03 1.3 .9 ‘3 

MAR 1.3 8 1.6 1.3 ae 2.3 4 o 5.4 

APR 5 6 6 ve) 9 5 5 2a 4 

MAY 1.4 2.2 8 5 1.4 1.4 1.5 2.7 1.2 

JUN 1.0 2.2 6 4 .6 4 .6 2.1 1 


SOURCE: THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX, CATALOGUE 62-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


JUL 27, 1982 TABLE 49 10:03 AM 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO ALL ITEMS INDEX, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


00 HOUSIN CLOTHIN ANS- HEALTH ECREATION BACCO NERGY 
PORTATION & EDUCATION & ALCOHOL 


1977 112.0 100.7 87.7 95.4 96.4 88.7 89.4 118.0 
1978 118.7 99.4 83.6 92.6 94.9 84.6 88.8 118.4 
1979 123.1 97.4 83.6 93.1 94.8 82.9 87.2 118.72 
1980 123.7 95.6 84.8 95:53 94.6 82.4 88.0 125.4 
1981 122.6 955 80.8 100.3 33a 80.6 88.3 144.9 
1980 II] 124.5 95/52 84.5 95,1 94.8 82.4 88.6 123.5 

IV 124.8 Shee 84.0 96.3 94.0 82.0 87.9 130.4 
1981 1 124.5 95.0 82.4 Sbn7 S355 81.5 86.3 138.4 
II 123.6 95.1 81.3 99.9 94.0 80.8 87.4 143.0 

II] 123.0 95.6 80.0 100.4 Sane 80.1 88.6 147.8 

IV 119.4 Shas 73.6 102.0 S250 80.2 90.7 150.4 
(1982 I 118.7 97.0 78.0 103.2 S27 ifcton 90.5 154.0 

II 118.9 96.6 77.4 103.5 Sine 78.7 90.5 156.8 
1981 JUN 12352 95.1 80.7 100.6 S33 80.5 88.5 146.7 
| JUL 123.8 95.3 79.7 100.3 93.2 80.3 88.5 146.8 
AUG 123.3 95.6 80.0 100.0 3355 80.2 88.8 146.6 
| SEP 12201 95.9 80.2 101.0 93.0 Ula 88.7 150.0 
OCT 120.7 96.7 Wes) 100.4 92.2 80.4 89.7 150.1 
NOV WEISE 96.3 79.8 102.0 927 80.2 91.3 148.7 
| DEC 118.0 96.5 Tae 103.6 92.6 79.9 OWe2 152.4 
‘1982 JAN 118.3 97.1 77.4 103.6 $2.4 19.3 Sr 152.9 
FEB 11852 96.8 78.3 102.7 S252 79.4 $0.8 151.5 

MAR 118.7 Siu 78.3 103.3 93.4 78.7 89.7 157.6 
APR 118.8 SU 78.0 103.7 §3),.4 78.7 89.4 157.5 
) MAY jage7 96.5 AALBERS] 103.7 93.4 78.8 90.6 157.2 

JUN 12967 96.1 76.9 103.2 92.8 78.5 91,5 155.8 


SOURCE: THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX, CATALOGUE 62-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


ALL GOODS SERVICES TOTAL TOTAL 
ITEMS TOTAL DURABLES SENT NON- EXCLUDING EXCLUDING 
DURABLES DURABLES FOOD ENERGY 
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SOURCE: THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX, CATALOGUE 62-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


JUL 27, 1982 TABLE 51 10:03 AM © 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO ALL ITEMS INDEX, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


———<—.  ——i 3 ——HRaoaa oNv---2B>2>2>2$:.—. ———_ OT SSS 

GOODoS OTAL AL 
TOTAL DURABLES SEMI - NON- SERVICES EXCLUDING EXCLUDING 

GOODS DURABLES DURABLES FOOD ENERGY 

i EEE eee 
1977 99.5 81.9 86.0 107.6 101.5 95.8 98.7 
1978 100.6 79.6 82.1 Lato 99.5 93.6 98.7 
1979 101.9 79.9 81.7 Ttsia 97.6 92.5 98.6 
1980 103.1 80.4 Ses Sit 95.9 92.4 98.2 
1981 103.7 78.3 7802: 118.7 95.0 92.6 97.0 
1980 III 103.2 80.5 81.1 115.4 95.7 92.2 98.3 
IV 103.8 79.9 80.6 116.9 95.0 92.2 97.9 
1981 I 103.9 79.0 1902 118.2 94.8 92.2 97.4 
hy 103.9 78.5 vA 118.8 94.7 92.4 97.1 
Ill 103.9 (Athen) iio 119.6 94.7 92.6 96.8 
IV 103.2 77.9 (i hee) 118.3 95.8 93.4 96.6 
1982 I 102.5 76.2 75.8 118.6 96.6 93.5 96.3 
Il 102.8 74.7 75.6 120.1 96.3 93.3 96.1 
1981 JUN 104.1 78.2 78.1 119.5 94,5 92.5 96.8 
JUL 104.1 78.0 Tiss 119.8 94.5 92.4 96.8 
AUG 103.9 7 Beat 77.6 119.5 94.8 92.5 96.8 
SEP 103.8 77.6 ETS 119.5 94.9 92.8 96.6 
ocT 103.3 77.0 77.5 119.0 95.5 93.1 96.6 
NOV 103,2 78.3 Tia 118.1 95.7 93.4 96.7 
DEC 102.9 78.2 76.9 VU, 96.1 93.7 96.5 
1982 JAN 102.4 7 ee 2 75.2 118.1 96.8 93.6 96.4 
FEB 102.5 75.2 76.0 118.4 96.7 93.4 96.5 
MAR 102.7 UTE 76.1 119.3 96.4 93.5 96.1 
APR 102.5 74.9 76.2 119.2 96.7 93.5 96.1 
MAY 102.9 74.8 75.4 120.3 96.2 93.3 96.1 
JUN 102.9 74.3 75.1 120.8 96.1 93.0 96.2 


SOURCE: THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX, CATALOGUE 62-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


JUL 27, 1982 TABLE 52 10:03 AM 


NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


ROSS PERSONAL EXPENDITURE OVERNMENT 
NATIONAL OTAL DURABLE SEMI -DUR- NON-DUR- SERVICES EXPENDITURE 
EXPENDITURE GOODS ABLE GOODS ABLE GOODS 
CN as vSSansoonnnnns=ns-outunnanooannamaononemenneonnnnen ea 
1977 74 7.5 4.9 6.1 8.9 7.7 9.6 
1978 6.5 133 5.1 4.5 10.4 54 8.3 
1979 10.3 9.2 8.2 10.9 10.2 8.5 8.4 
1980 11.0 10.7 8.6 11.2 12.2 9.7 13.1 
1981 10,1 11.4 8.9 7.5 14.7 10.9 13.0 
1980 II o,7 Dan 2.8 272 2.6 2.4 3.7 
Ill 23 3.0 2.9 2.2 4.2 oe 2.6 
1V 2.0 2.6 1.2 ‘:7 4.6 ty. 3.3 
1981 I 2.9 2.9 2.1 18 3.2 oa 2.6 
II 1.5 2.5 24 2.8 3.2 2a 3.7 
Ill 5.1 2.9 2.7 1 3.8 1.9 3.9 
1V a1 ie 94 1.5 1.6 2.6 1.5 
1982 I 8.7 Dae | 9 1.0 3.4 2.6 3.8 
URCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
JUL 27, 1982 TABLE 53 10:03 AM 
NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO GNE INDEX, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
ERSONAL TTURE GOVERNM 
AL URABLE SEMI -DUR- NON-DUR- $ 5 EXPENDITURE 
GOODS ABLE GOODS ABLE GOODS 
as ne enna, iS SME tl te als Ll i SS) CY) SY) 
1977 92.3 79.9 83.2 98.2 96.5 112.9 
1978 93.0 78.8 81.6 101.9 97.0 114.8 
1978 92.1 77.4 82.1 101.9 95.5 112.9 
1980 91.8 75.7 82.2 102.9 94.3 114.9 
1981 92.8 74.9 80.3 107.2 95.0 117.8 
1980 II 91.4 75.6 82.2 101.3 94.1 114.6 
! II 91.9 76.0 82.1 103.1 94.3 114.9 
| IV 92.5 75.5 81.9 105.8 94.5 116.4 
1981 1 92.5 74.9 80.8 106.0 95.1 115.9 
I! 93.4 75.3 81.4 107.7 95.9 118.5 
III 93.2 75.0 80.1 108.4 94.7 119.4 
IV 92.3 74.3 78.9 106.8 94.3 117.5 
1982 1 92.3 73.0 77.6 107.5 94.2 118.8 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


54 


TABLE 54 10:03 AM 


JUL 27, 1982 
NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT EXPORTS IMPORTS 
TOTAL RESIDENTIAL NON- MACHINERY TOTAL MERCHANDISt TOTAL MERCHANDISE 
CONSTRUC- RESIDENTIAL & EQUIPMENT 
TION CONSTRUC- 
TION 


1977 8.4 10.9 7.9 rae 7.8 Gal 12.3 12.2 
1978 8.5 tho 7.0 Tileaol 8.5 8.8 13). 1 13.4 
1979 8.8 7.6 9.8 10.3 iS Zina 131.8 14.3 
1980 9.2 5.4 Ties 10.2 15.7 16.7 15.0 16.7 
1981 10.7 9.4 Take 11.0 eed 6.5 Wo 10.8 
1980 II 1.6 = 2.8 eaats) = A 0 ei hon 
III 2.4 etl 2.5 Zand Zoot 2.3 2.8 3.5 
IV <6) 3.6 Alaa 3.4 2.0 Tet 1.3 1:2 
1981 I 2.4 2.2 7 hes Que 4.8 5.1 4.9 S.g 
I] 2.9 3.3 2.8 Cael ene) =3:.9 2.0 Pee 
III Zouk 5) 3.0 2.6 2.7 2.8 2.6 2.4 
IV 2.4 loz 3.3 2.6 that) 1.4 ack! -2.3 
1982 | 1.6 1.4 lot! 1.9 na at via) 2.4 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


JUL 27, 1982 TABLE 55 10:03 AM | 


NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO GNE INDEX, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT EXPORTS IMPORTS 
TOTAL RESIDENTIAL NON- MACHINERY TOTAL MERCHANDISE TOTAL MERCHANDISE 
CONSTRUC- RESIDENTIAL & EQUIPMENT 
TION CONSTRUC- 
TION 


1977 110.9 130.0 109.9 $973 116.9 118.1 108.93 110.5 
1978 112.4 130.5 109.8 103.1 118.5 120.0 115.0 117.0 
1979 114.8 ins 113.3 106.7 132.5 136.4 122.9 125.6 
1980 113.7 126.0 114.9 106.7 139.2 144.5 128.3 133.0 
1981 113.4 124.1 115.0 106.6 134.9 138.6 128.3 132.7 
1980 II 113.2 124.2 114.9 106.6 138.1 1437 127.9 13272 
III 12a 124.4 114.5 105.7 137.9 142.9 127.8 133.0 
IV 113.8 126.0 114.8 106.8 137.4 141.9 127.3 131.5 
1981 I W353 125.1 114.1 106.4 UeELG) 145.0 129.8 134.7 
II W13RS 125.8 114.2 106.4 issin2 136.4 129.0 133.9 
Ill Lise 123.3 115.0 106.6 133.6 137.0 129.3 134.0 
IV T1357 122.3 116.5 107.2 133.0 136.2 125.1 128.3 
1982 1 uh 2 120.5 114.5 106.1 130.1 132.5 124.1 127.7 


SOURCE. NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


JUL 27, 1982 TABLE 56 10:03 AM 


INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


OTAL OD AND OBACCO RUBBER AND LEATHER TEXTILES KNITTING WOOD FURNITURE PAPER 
MANUF AC - BEVERAGE PRODUCTS PLASTICS PRODUCTS & FIXTURES AND ALLIED 
TURING INDUSTRIES 


—_—_——_——_——— eee 


1977 7.9 7.0 6.0 5.5 7.8 5.5 5.6 12.4 5.8 5.9 
1978 9.2 10.6 5.1 5.6 10.5 6.2 We 19.4 6.2 5.5 
1979 14.5 1s 7.4 11.5 25.0 13:2 10.0 15.8 13.8 17.3 
1980 13.5 10.7 12.0 16.3 2.5 13,8 8.8 -6.2 12.0 15.7 
1981 10.2 8.9 11.8 10.6 6.8 11.9 8.4 a 10.5 10.4 
1980 III 2.8 5.1 1.2 1.8 1.8 1.8 2.0 5.6 2.7 1.0 

IV a3 5.1 5.2 1.9 14 24 y -.4 1.5 2.3 
1981 I 2.6 .6 2.6 3.2 3.6 4.4 3.0 -.3 3.4 3.4 
I] ie: 7 7 2.4 1.4 2.8 23 2.5 2,4 1.3 
III 2.1 1 9 2.8 2 oof Za -.1 3.1 3.2 
IV 3 4 9.3 3.0 1.1 8 7 -6.6 2.0 tit 
1982 1 1.4 1.2 8 2.3 2% 2 2.0 ., 3.8 V2 
I! 1.9 3.5 12 12 “a 4 9 1.8 8 ir 
1981 JUN 9 1.3 .0 | -.1 PA fi % 9 5 
JUL 7 .6 4 8 .0 1 1.4 2.4 1.6 ti 
AUG ny 4 4 137 a 6 5 -2.7 5 2.5 
SEP Ba -.4 1.3 5 <i] 2 -.1 -3.9 5 -.5 
OCT .9 4 722 1.6 is 6 5 -3.1 8 1.3 
NOV -.2 -.3 1.6 .6 8 1 aM -1.0 8 -.3 
| DEC 4 .0 0 a - -.2 1 1.9 9 4 
1982 JAN ‘7 5 oS 1.2 1.7 1 ee) -.6 te, $3 
FEB 5 ta .0 8 1 3 af -.4 6 9 
MAR 4 ra 4 7 0 0 .6 . | 4 
APR 1.0 2.0 “1 x 1 1 3 Lal 4 -.6 
MAY 5 {52 .0 .2 0 2 1 =.4 2.0 .6 
JUN 4 .6 3.7 .6 1 1 “3 14 a 1.2 
NDUS CE INDEXES, CATALOGUE 62-011, STATISTICS CANADA. 
JUL 27, 1982 TABLE 57 10:03 AM 
INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO MANUFACTURING INDEX, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
Act UBBER AND LEATHER XTILES KNITTING WOOD URNITURE PER 
BEVERAGE PRODUCTS PLASTICS PRODUCTS & FIXTURES AND ALLIED 
INDUSTRIES 
SET See aS SR Oe a ee ee Or 
1977 106.6 83.8 85.0 99.4 86.3 75.9 108.2 99.2 111.0 
1978 108.0 80.7 82.2 100.5 83.9 73.4 118.3 96.5 107.3 
1979 106.4 75.7 79.9 109.9 82.9 70.6 119.8 95.9 110.0 
1980 103.7 74.7 82.0 99.3 82.5 67.7 99.0 94.6 112.1 
1981 102.6 75.8 82.2 96.3 83.8 66.6 90.2 94.9 112.4 
1980 III 104.5 7327 82.3 98.4 82.8 68.0 99.1 95.3 112.6 
IV 106.4 75.1 81.3 97.0 B1.8 66.3 95.5 93.6 111.6 
1981 I 104.3 75.1 81.7 97.9 83.3 66.6 92.7 94.3 112.4 
I] 102.7 74.7 81.6 97.1 83.8 66.6 93.0 94.3 111.5 
III 102.3 73.8 82.1 95.2 84.2 66.7 91.0 95.2 112.6 
IV 101.1 79.6 83.5 95.0 83.8 66.3 83.9 95.9 14355 
1982 I 100.9 79.1 84.3 95.6 82.9 66.7 83.0 98.1 112.9 
ret 102.5 78.6 83.7 93.9 81.7 66.1 82.9 97.1 111.6 
1981 JUN 102.8 74.3 81.5 96.3 84.0 66.4 92.8 94.5 111.1 
JUL 102.7 73.8 81.5 95.6 84.3 66.9 94.4 95.2 111.6 
AUG 102.4 73.4 82.3 95.1 84.2 66.8 91.2 95.1 113.5 
SEP 101.8 74.2 82.5 94.9 84.1 66.6 87.4 95.3 112.97 
OcT 101.3 78.8 83.1 94.4 83.9 66.3 84.0 95.2 113.2 
NOV 101.2 80.2 83.8 95.4 84.1 66.5 83.2 96.1 113.1 
DEC 100.8 79.9 83.6 95.2 83.5 66.2 84.5 96.3 113.0 
1982 JAN 100.6 79.5 84.0 96.1 83.1 66.9 83.4 98.2 112.6 
FEB 101.2 79.1 84.3 95.6 82.9 66.6 82.6 98.3 113.0 
MAR 100.9 78.8 84.5 95.2 82.6 66.7 82.9 97.9 113.0 
APR 101.9 77.9 83.8 94.3 81.9 66.2 83.0 97.4 111.2 
MAY 102.7 77.6 83.5 93.9 81.7 66.0 82.5 96.8 111.4 
JUN 102.9 80.2 83.7 93.5 81.4 65.9 83.2 97.1 11238 


SOURCE: INDUSTRY PRICE INDEXES, CATALOGUE 62-011, STATISTICS CANADA. 


TABLE 58 10:03 AM 


JUL 27, 1882 
INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
PRIMARY METAL MOTOR MOTOR ELECTRICAL NON- CHEMICALS | NON-DURABLE DURABLE 
METALS FABRICATION VEHICLES VEHICLE PRODUCTS METALLIC MANUF ACT - MANUF ACT - 
PARTS MINERALS URING URING 


er 


1977 12et 6.1 8.2 10.1 5 1 8.8 ae 7.6 8.5 
1978 3.0 28 8.8 11.0 6.6 8.3 Vi 8.9 935 
1979 24.6 12.4 122 8.0 9.8 S52 13,9 14.5 14.4 
1980 19.1 10.0 jes 10.5 939 11.9 eer 15.8 10.5 
1981 1.4 10.0 hone Sia 7.5 tom 13.8 12.3 7.4 
rut 1.4 3.3 1.8 1.4 no md cl Bs 2a 
a Vv 2.0 Ze Ss) 3.4 ee) Pith ues 4.1 Pa 
1981 I i best) 313 Net! 1.6 Viens 8.3 6.0 3.4 1.6 
Il 1.6 745 2.6 2.8 2.3 Ze trac) 251 2.4 
II] 4 Ue 6 2.6 thee) 1.8 Pass fI eM) 1€3 
IV A 3.4 Sul WE let 1.4 2ne Ws ine 
1982 I -.4 7) 3h 1h / 4.3 1.3 Tol 1.8 ind let 
II rt Tid re) 22 1.6 2.0 tea 
1981 JUN .0 3 al SI CA 4 “S 1.4 a2 
JUL Sie? a7, a) .8 ae 6 1.6 a re 
AUG 1.8 rit! 0 Jat 4 ae ne ro 4 
SEP 6 3 3124 Ay 1.0 4 0 4 bil 
OCT =k 2.6 4 Ue BS, se) 1.9 8 1.0 
NOV =e 6 =70 5 at 0 .0 =he “42 
DEC wi fs) .0 4 6 oe we ok a) 
1982 JAN Se! 1.6 ila) 2.6 a4 6.1 Wiz 3) 
FEB 8 oe) 6 Wee 51 y/ .0 6 4 
MAR =A st 0 ait nO aa Sot 9 =tl 
APR 1.0 Wer pants} 6 2 “3 0 1.2 8 
MAY =a Oe 1.4 8 +3 1.0 ‘3 5 ne! 
JUN a5 2 4? 1.0 4 4 aC: 


SOURCE: INDUSTRY PRICE INDEXES, CATALOGUE 62-011, STATISTICS CANADA. 


JUL 27, 1982 TABLE 59 10:03 AM 


INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO MANUFACTURING INDEX, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


RIMARY METAL MOTOR MOTOR ELECTRICAL NON- CHEMICALS NON-DURABL URA 
METALS FABRICATION VEHICLES VEHICLE PRODUCTS METALLIC MANUF ACT - MANUF ACT- 
PARTS MINERALS URING URING 
1977 109.3 98.8 75.8 90.4 84.5 101.9 100.9 104.4 95.0 
1978 103.1 98.9 Heyes 9139 82.5 101.1 99.5 104.1 95.3 
1979 118.6 S7iml 74.1 86.7 192 96.5 98.6 104.2 95.04 
1980 124.8 94.1 73.0 84.4 76.7 S571 101.8 106.3 92.8 
1981 114.8 94.0 74.4 84.0 74.8 99.4 105.2 108.4 90.4 
1980 III 123.3 94.1 Tiel 84.2 76.7 94.5 102.1 106.5 9225 
IV 121.7 93.0 74.7 84.3 75.4 94.0 100.5 107.4 $1.5 
1981 I 116.6 93.6 74.0 83.5 74.7 SS] 103.8 108.1 90.6 
II 116.0 94.0 74.3 83.9 74.8 99/37 104.9 108.0 90.8 
Ill 114.0 S32 732 84.3 74.7 SSF 105.5 108.6 90,1 
IV 112.6 SS 76.0 84.5 75.0 S925 106.4 108.7 90.0 
1982 I 110.6 96.2 Ue hetf 86.9 74.9 105.1 106.8 108.6 90.1 
Il 108.5 96.0 72.6 87.1 74.7 105.2 106.0 
1981 JUN W15 22 93.6 74.1 83.9 74.2 99.6 104.7 108.3 90.5 
JUL 113.0 sien, 7330 83.9 74.6 99.5 105.6 108.5 90.3 
AUG 114.3 S229 Tal 85.1 74.4 99F2 105.6 108.7 90.0 
SEP 114.7 $310 73.0 83.9 75.0 ERIE <! 105.3 108.8 89.9 
OcT 113.6 94.6 76.3 84.1 74.6 99.4 106.4 108.7 90.0 
NOV ee 95.4 76.0 84.6 7S 99.6 106.6 108.8 90.0 
DEC 112.43 95.4 75.6 84.6 752 ERE 106.4 108.6 90.2 
1982 JAN Vile 96.3 74.3 86.2 ify 7} 104.8 107.4 108.4 90.3 
FEB 111.4 96.3 735 87.4 74.9 105.0 106.9 108.5 90.2 
MAR 109.2 EEIGS) UES? 87.1 74.6 105.5 106.2 109.0 89.7 
APR 109.2 96.2 Ur 7 86.7 74.8 104.8 106.2 109.2 89.5 
MAY 108.6 96.0 72.9 87.0 74.6 105.4 106.1 103.3 89.4 
JUN 107.6 95.8 72.8 87.6 74.6 105.5 105.8 


SOURCE: INDUSTRY PRICE INDEXES, CATALOGUE 62-011, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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TABLE 
UNIT LABOUR COST BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
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STATISTICS CANADA. 


CATALOGUE 65-001, 
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oreign Sector 


2 External Trade, Merchandise Exports by Commodity Groupings, 
Millions of Dollars, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

3. External Trade, Merchandise Exports by Commodity Groupings, 
Year over Year Percentage Changes 

4. External Trade, Merchandise Imports by Commodity Groupings, 
Millions of Dollars, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

5 External Trade, Merchandise Imports by Commodity Groupings, 
Year over Year Percentage Changes 

5. Current Account Balance of International Payments, 
Receipts, Millions of Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted 

7 Current Account Balance of International Payments, 
Receipts, Percentage Changes of Seasonally 
Adjusted Figures 

3. Current Account Balance of International Payments, 
Payments, Millions of Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted 

3 Current Account Balance of International Payments, 
Payments, Percentage Changes of Seasonally 
Adjusted Figures 

) Current Account Balance of International Payments, 
Balances, Millions of Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted 
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EXTERNAL TRADE 
MERCHANDISE EXPORTS BY COMMODITY GROUPINGS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


a See es SSE SIC LRPOR YS sss 


INDEX OF FOOD AND CRUDE CRUDE FABRICATED END MACHINERY & MOTOR 
PHYSICAL TOTAL DIVE MATERIALS PETROLEUM MATERIALS PRODUCTS EQUIPMENT VEHICLES 
VOLUME EXPORTS ANIMALS INEDIBLE & NATURAL INEDIBLE INEDIBLE, FOR AND 
GAS TOTAL INVESTMENT PARTS 
Ease eases aaenssooraseustiowgntinenesennssciescasnsaecsens 
1977 131.8 44554.4 4608.0 8850.2 3778.7 14926.9 15231.1 2128.1 10423.8 
1978 144.8 53182.7 5301.6 8830.8 3763.1 19155.0 18855 .0 2707.1 12540.4 
1979 147.5 65641.2 6314.0 12537.8 5293.8 24375.7 20923.8 3572.4 11899.7 
1980 145.7 76158.7 8263.3 14759.4 6883.0 29345.0 21850.5 4082.1 10923.9 
1981 149.5 83678.1 9441.0 15209. 3 6874.9 30530.8 25351),2 4997.0 13084.1 
1980 ITI 135.6 17847.3 2320.5 3473.5 1449.1 6961.1 4627.2 895.1 2158.6 
IV 155.6 20677.3 2425.2 3588.1 1652.1 7669.5 6420.5 1012.9 3587.5 
1981 I 141.3 20081.8 1842.7 3962.4 2046.1 7948.3 5550.9 1133.0 2738.7 
II 164.1 22402.6 2505.9 3757.9 1576.2 8321.4 6969.1 1307.6 3695.4 
Ill 139.2 19509.6 2354.5 3587.9 1493.4 6948.0 5851.5 1234.3 2956.7 
IV 153.2 21684. 1 2737.9 3901.1 175952 UD NE) py 6979.7 1322.1 3693.3 
1982 I 142.3 20361.3 1858.3 3948.1 2152.8 7203.0 6684.7 1236.6 chi bw) 
II 22475.5 2871.1 3696.6 1685.5 7020.5 8110.7 1198.6 4962.9 
1981 JUN 178.1 8056.3 1043.4 1336.5 481.3 2970.5 2423.7 447.2 1311.2 
JUL 144.8 6734.8 697.8 1158.3 484.3 2536.9 2054.1 450.3 1004.2 
AUG 126.4 5968.5 792.6 1140.4 499.1 2126.5 1680.0 360.1 815.9 
SEP 146.5 6806.3 864.1 1289.2 510.0 2284.6 2117.4 423.9 1136.6 
ocT 155.4 7218.5 936.6 1241.5 532.3 2455.0 2337.0 455.8 1211.6 
NOV 160.6 7633.9 1002.0 1380.4 621.1 2544.0 2433.2 424.1 1393.8 
DEC 143.7 6831.7 799.3 127ob2 605.8 2314.1 2209.5 442.2 1087.9 
1982 JAN 121.0 5999'S 537.9 12597 12ie® 2228.0 1779.2 384.7 831.9 
FEB 142.2 6757.4 Sogno 132927 764.5 2318.6 2284.7 403.0 1288.3 
MAR 163.7 7604.0 720.9 1358.7 666.8 2656.4 2620.8 448.9 1471.5 
APR 155.1 7113%2 758.7 1229.3 619.8 2281.3 2563.4 386.4 1533.6 
MAY 164.2 7454.3 953.6 1253.9 530.1 2348.6 2647.6 407.4 1587.1 
JUN 7908.0 1148.8 1213.4 535.6 2390.6 2899.7 404.8 1842.2 
CE: TRA NADA, EXP , CATALOGUE 65-004, STATISTICS CANADA. 
AUG 12, 1982 TABLE 63 9:42 AM 


EXTERNAL TRADE 
MERCHANDISE EXPORTS BY COMMODITY GROUPINGS 
YEAR OVER YEAR PERCENTAGE CHANGES 


| DOMESTIC EXPORTS 


INDEX OF FOOD AN CRUD CRUDE FABRICATED END MACHINERY & MOTO 
PHYSICAL TOTAL LIVE MATERIALS PETROLEUM MATERIALS PRODUCTS EQUIPMENT VEHICLES 
VOLUME EXPORTS ANIMALS INEDIBLE & NATURAL INEDIBLE INEDIBLE, FOR AND 

GAS TOTAL INVESTMENT PARTS 


1977 8.9 15.8 7.3 6.8 -3.2 22.1 19.8 16.4 26.7 
1978 9.9 19.4 15.1 -.2 -.4 28.3 23.8 2759 20.3 
1979 1.8 23.4 19.1 42.0 40.7 D778 11.0 32.0 -5.1 
1980 -1.2 16.0 30.9 1757 30.0 20.4 4.4 14.3 -B.2 
1981 2.6 9.9 14.3 3.0 -.1 4.0 16.0 goa 19.8 
1980 ITI -4,3 9.5 32.8 5.7 17.0 11.6 -.7 -.8 -6.2 
IV 6 BS: 14.2 22.0 6 2.5 16.5 15.3 5.4 2182 
1981 I -1.9 7.6 21.2 3.8 1.5 5.8 3.3 8.7 3.5 
Il 11,3 18.1 25.5 -3.1 -10.7 15.5 28.4 15.6 45.9 
III AR) 9.3 1.5 a3 31 a2 26.5 37.9 37.0 
IV -1.5 4.9 12.9 8.7 6.5 -4.6 8.7 30.5 2.9 
1982 J a7 1.4 8 -.4 5.2 -9.4 20.4 9.1 anid 
| II aa 14.6 -1.6 6.9 -15.6 16.4 -8.3 34.3 
1981 JUN 16.2 22.3 16.3 = -15.0 21.9 38.1 28.7 61.7 
JUL 5.3 11.6 -5.7 -4.6 -1.9 4.8 36.2 34.3 63.0 
AUG 1.0 (ME -5.6 5.9 4.7 -2.3 27.2 32.7 46.1 
SEP 1.6 8.9 16.7 9.0 6.6 -3.3 178 46.93 15.5 
OCT -6.8 -.6 -1.5 a8 8.1 -9.1 5.3 27.62 -3.7 
NOV py 10.8 39.6 14.7 16.9 -1.9 11.9 36.8 9.9 
| DEC | 4.6 5.7 8.7 -3.6 -2.6 9.0 28.4 2.4 
1982 JAN -13.1 -10.0 -17.0 -10.4 2.3 -15.8 v3 5.7 4.5 
FEB 8.2 61 4.6 1.9 17 -8.9 35.5 15.2 55.7 
MAR 6.7 8.0 15.9 8.5 5.6 -3.7 24.3 7.1 32.0 
APR "2 1.2 28.2 3.1 2.8 -16.2 14.6 -11.9 312 
MAY 2.0 1.9 10.7 aA eu! -10.7 14.6 -3.4 30.6 
JUN -1.8 10.1 -9,2 11.3 -19.5 19.6 -9.5 40,5 


SOURCE: TRADE OF CANADA, EXPORTS, CATALOGUE 65-004, STATISTICS CANADA. 


AUG 12, 1982 TABLE 64 9:42 AM 


EXTERNAL TRADE 
MERCHANDISE IMPORTS BY COMMODITY GROUPINGS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


INDEX OF TOTAL FOOD AND CRUDE CRUDE FABRICATED END MACHINERY & MOTOR 
PHYSICAL IMPORTS LIVE MATERIALS PETROLEUM MATERIALS PRODUCTS EQUIPMENT VEHICLES 
VOLUME ANIMALS INEDIBLE INEDIBLE INEDIBLE iceman AND PARTS 


1977 1Soie 42362.6 3306.7 5320.2 B215n2 6993.2 26321.5 6101.7 11575.6 
1978 158.0 50107.9 3781.7 5882.1 3457.0 8748.2 31303.5 7308.9 13385.9 
1979 ede iss 62870.6 4236.2 7970.0 4497.1 12023.8 38073.3 9770.5 15160.7 
1980 165.8 69273.9 4802.8 11344.6 6919.3 12708 .3 39656. 1 11082.7 13609 .2 
1981 170.6 79129.4 5238.9 12170.6 7861.4 14552.1 46237.3 12462.3 15995,$ 
1980 III 148.3 15756.6 1169.4 2870.0 1792.2 2702.4 8824.9 PRY AC! 2553.8 
IV 172.3 18544.8 1495.2 2942.1 1691.7 3146.6 10740,2 2815.1 3936.0 
1981 I 166.5 18936.1 1207.1 2992.9 1984.7 3316.6 11213.4 3065.3 373205 
II 188.4 21829.5 1356.7 3292.3 2164.2 4086.5 12868.0 3360.0 4973.9 
III 161.2 19088, 1 1313.9 3055.3 2039.5 Sh7i2e2 10905 .8 3026.9 3623.1 
1V 166.5 1927597) 1361.2 2830.1 1673.0 3576.8 11250. 1 3010.1 3666.4 
1982 I 146.9 17448.7 1146.3 2322.8 1605.1 3186.2 10562.2 2821.3 3426.4 
II 18075.1 128173 2100.9 1073.2 2953ru 11473.1 2696.6 4702.4 
1981 JUN 197.0 1a782 1 489.4 1061.7 ao 1387.4 4553.7 1191.6 1821.6 
JUL V2 6717.3 487.3 1030.4 648.0 1190.4 3916.8 1088.8 1346.8 
AUG oom 5746.1 389.2 1095.93 821.2 1080.4 3112.8 874.3 986.2 
SEP elma 6624.7 437.4 929.0 570°3 1301.4 3876.2 1063.8 1290.1 
ocT 176.6 6804.3 490.6 987.3 587.6 1284.6 3941.7 1105.7 127750 
NOV 17383 6491.9 452.4 760.8 394.6 1221.2 3976.0 1012.3 1318.8 
DEC 149.5 3979i5 418.2 1082.0 690.8 1071.0 3332.4 892.1 1070.6 
1982 JAN 125.4 4939.3 334.3 688.4 454.1 981.0 2869.7 829.4 800.1 
FEB 143.9 5815.1 LV has 824.7 597.4 1032.7 3521.6 894.7 1208.8 
MAR 7 6694.3 454.8 809.7 5535.6 117225 4170.9 1097.2 1417.5 
APR 160.2 6140.7 402.7 659.5 360.9 1067.4 3924.5 943.4 15232 
MAY 154.1 5906.6 418.2 667.8 334.0 977.6 BA GE 883.1 1570.9 
JUN 6027.8 460.4 T7350 378.3 908.1 3789.1 870.1 1558.3 


SOURCE: TRADE OF CANADA, IMPORTS, CATALOGUE 65-007, STATISTICS CANADA. 


AUG 12, 1982 TABLE 65 9:42 AM 


EXTERNAL TRADE 
MERCHANDISE IMPORTS BY COMMODITY GROUPINGS 
YEAR OVER YEAR PERCENTAGE CHANGES 


INDEX OF OTAL FOOD AND CRUDE CRUDE ABRICATED END MACHINERY & MO 
PHYSICAL IMPORTS LIVE MATERIALS PETROLEUM MATERIALS PRODUCTS EQUIPMENT VEHICLES 
VOLUME ANIMALS INEDIBLE INEDIBLE INEDIBLE FOR AND PARTS 
INVESTMENT 
ee ea 
1977 aut 13.0 15h 2 4.5 -2.0 12.6 Tics 8.3 22.6 
1978 ov 18.3 14.4 10.6 ioe Zon 18.9 19.8 15.6 
1979 littl 2003 12.0 sels 30.1 37.4 21.6 SE ic 1 13.3 
1980 Sarno 10.2 13.4 42.3 53.9 yay! 4.2 13.4 -10.2 
1981 250 14.2 9.1 7.3 13.6 14.5 16.6 12.4 17.5 
1980 III Ste tak) 258 6.1 30.3 41.0 sf “1.4 a: =1574 
IV SV ho 10,2 28.1 23ni2 26.0 Sore Wats 16.7 ) 
1981 I aS Ue? 220g 6.7 oe =di9 16.3 11.8 11.4 
I! 7.8 2iiaa 13 20.7 34.0 19.4 23) Von 32.0 
Ill 8.7 Zia 12.4 6.5 ir) see 23.6 V7.5 41.9 
IV -3.4 aig =o0 Scint:! le 1) Veiod! 4.7 6.9 -6.8 
1982 I eau lnlPez/ = Td =§:..0 -22.4 eh See, =5.5 -8.0 -8.2 
II AUN Ae: AS =36).2 -50.4 Sit! «i! -10.8 ail ieee -5dl 
1981 JUN 18.0 Silt Uae) Sane 88.5 29),7 32.6 23.6 52.4 
JUL 8.8 21.4 6.5 8.0 10.0 24.6 26.2 16.1 53.0 
AUG 1.9 18.9 47 hr) ae) 75.1 zee 14,5 ano 41.2 
SEP 14.8 2209 31,3 =O =2253 50.8 2g).1 31.4 32.3 
OcT Si ee areal -4.7 abies) Sain gy 1 AR, 2.3 6.5 =Bi 
NOV 1.6 8.3 -6.4 =10.5 She! 24.4 10.3 1.5 = 2a 
DEC egcleys 4.1 =a 16.8 32.9 9.8 1.4 CBU! -10.8 
1982 JAN =19).5 = Tagen 70) SS eh =S oa Sata -16.0 brad ~ 25.0 
FEB =o = 308 364 STi ats) 10.2 -4.8 -3.0 eins -§.9 
MAR =Gaa =a00 & ia Sy ak, =2055 -4.7 kil =e 3.5 
APR -14.7 -14.4 = Siu, -40.5 -47.9 -20.3 -6.8 ae 1.0 
MAY -14.6 -16.6 =o -40.5 =5 512 -28.1 -8.4 =t6iat “168 
JUN -20.5 = oo CH -48.0 -34.5 -16.8 ~ 210 -14.5 


SOURCE: TRADE OF CANADA, IMPORTS, CATALOGUE 65-007, STATISTICS CANADA. 


web 5, 1982 TABLE 66 2:41 PM 


CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
RECEIPTS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


| SERVICE RECEIPTS TRANSFER RECEIPTS 
MERCHAN- INHERI- PERSONAL &  WITHHOLD- TOTAL 
DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT OTHER TOTAL TANCES AND ~~ INSTITU- ING CURRENT 
EXPORTS AND AND SERVICE MIGRANTS’ TIONAL TAX RECEIPTS 
DIVIDENDS SHIPPING RECEIPTS FUNDS REMITTANCES 


ee OOo Oe eee 


1977 44253 2025 874 2371 3025 8295 6390 Sai 534 54103 
1978 53054 2378 1208 2714 3631 9931 616 394 582 64577 
1979 65275 2887 1271 3469 4279 11906 799 448 754 79182 
1980 76772 3343 1577 3966 5280 14172 1161 515 995 93615 
1981 84221 3760 1631 4279 5577 15247 1404 561 1110 102543 
1980 II 18113 827 487 957 1322 3593 308 122 265 22401 
III 19469 843 366 1015 1337 3561 298 138 212 23678 
IV 20640 839 411 1033 1353 3636 317 135 216 24944 
1981 I 20266 939 427 1042 1211 3619 350 128 236 24599 
II 21486 937 299 1078 1364 3678 346 135 250 25895 
Ill 21174 941 390 1088 1479 3898 331 152 339 25894 
IV 21295 943 515 1071 1523 4052 377 146 285 26155 
1982 I 20522 946 356 1013 1498 3813 411 139 264 25149 
$0 : QU RLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
JUL 5, 1982 TABLE 67 2:41 PM 


CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
RECEIPTS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


SERVICE RECEIPTS TRANSFER RECEIPIS 

MERCHAN- INHERI- PERSONAL & WITHHOLD- TOTAL 
DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT OTHER TOTAL TANCES AND INSTITU- ING CURRENT 
EXPORTS AND AND SERVICE MIGRANTS’ TIONAL TAX RECEIPTS 

DIVIDENDS SHIPPING RECEIPTS FUNDS REMITTANCES 
1977 16.5 4.9 5.9 13.9 Sa2 oo Ss 19.1 6.0 14.8 
1978 (eek 17.4 38.2 14.5 20.0 Uo YA One 19.0 9.0 19.4 
1979 23.0 21.4 574 27.8 17.8 19.9 290, 13.7 29.6 22.6 
1980 17.6 16.0 24.1 14,3 23.4 19.0 45.3 15.0 32.0 18.2 
‘1981 See, 1253 3.4 fs) 5.6 7.6 20.9 8.9 11.6 9:5 
1980 I1 -2.4 alee) Sane at 4.3 6.2 29.4 ley =1253 sot: 
Ill ine BS -24.8 6.1 dient -,9 Teh 1301 -20.0 5.7 
IV 6.0 a 12.3 1.8 thes 2 6.4 ae 1.9 Se3 
1981 1 -1.8 11.9 3.9 ae =i 19) 5i3) Sak 10.4 Aha?! ors -1.4 
I] 6.0 ae -30.0 aD 12.6 1.6 = Val 5.5 5.9 oe 
III SU] 4 30.4 ae 8.4 6.0 -4.3 12.6 35.6 0 
IV 6 2 32.1 Sight 3.0 4.0 Ete) -3,.9 -15.9 1,0 
1982 1 =3.6 3 -30.9 “5.4 =H flat 5 -§.9 ae) -4.8 Tat =3.0 


SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


64 


JUL 5, 1982 TABLE 68 2:41 PP 


CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
PAYMENTS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


SERVICE PAYMENTS TRANSFER PAYMENTS 
MERCHAN- INHERI - PERSONAL & OFFICIAL TOTAL 
DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT OTHER WITHHOLD- TANCES AND INSTITU- CONTRIBU- CURREN’ 
IMPORTS AND AND SERVICE ING MIGRANTS’ TIONAL TIONS PAYMENT 
DIVIDENDS SHIPPING PAYMENTS TAX FUNDS REMITTANCES 


ee ee a EI a na 


1977 41523 3666 4532 2397 4610 534 235 364 -543 584 
1978 49047 4084 5904 2583 5770 582 252 380 -910 695 
1979 61157 3955 6512 3160 7269 754 259 437 -645 84) 
1980 68284 4577 6961 3430 3040 995 266 478 -680 947 
1981 76870 4876 8105 3792 11622 1110 273 523 ts 1078 
1980 II 16825 1102 1803 848 2134 265 66 118 - 150 233 
I1l 16821 1160 1746 865 2238 212 67 120 -214 234 
IV 17789 1213 1712 888 2455 216 67 121 SUEY: 245 
1981 I 18448 1192 1910 930 2696 236 67 129 - 158 257 
I] 19850 1222 1942 936 2933 250 67 130 a WN 275 
Ill 19989 1208 2244 O77 3071 339 70 131 - 187 282 
IV 18583 1254 2009 949 2922 285 69 133 - 196 264 
1982 I 16951 1225 2178 895 2904 264 71 143 -230 248 


aE TE INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS. CATALOGUE 67-001. STATISTICS CANADA. 
SOURCE. QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


JUL 5, 1982 TABLE 69 2:41 P 


CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
PAYMENTS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


SSS ENVITE PAVMENT Soc VOT Soe SEgEes — IRANSE ER DAVNEN 10 unre 
MERCHAN- INHERI- PERSONAL & OFFICIAL TOTAL 
DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT OTHER WITHHOLD- TANCES AND INSTITU- CONTRIBU- CURREN 
IMPORTS AND AND SERVICE ING MIGRANTS’ TIONAL TIONS PAYMENT 

DIVIDENDS SHIPPING PAYMENTS TAX FUNDS REMITTANCES 
Be ee a a ee ee 
1977 13.4 Vino 36.4 7.4 10.1 6.0 29.8 6.1 19.3 14, 
1978 18.1 11.4 30.3 7.8 252 9.0 Tae 4.4 67.6 19, 
1979 aarar =e 10.3 22.3 26.0 239.6 Wie? 15.0 -29.1 2 
1980 Valet 15.7 6.9 8.5 24.4 32.0 4.3 9.4 5.4 12. 
1981 12.6 6.5 16.4 10.6 28.6 11.6 7265 9.4 5.6 13, 
1980 II ra | .0 6.1 243 -3.6 -12.3 .0 =o -18.5 a 
Il! .0 ae <3) 2.0 4.9 -20.0 te5 ed 42.7 ; 
IV 5.8 4.6 “1.9 DT 9.7 128 .0 8 -38.3 4, 
1981 I }ur/ =A 11.6 4.7 9.8 Chee} .0 6.6 19.7 4 
II 7.6 2.5 Westd .6 8.8 yet) .0 .8 12.0 6 
II! “ad =. 1SeG 4.4 Ne 35.6 4.5 Ais 5.6 2 
IV -7.0 3.8 =1075 =229 -4.9 -15.9 -1.4 1.5 4.8 -6 
1982 i -8.8 253 8.4 isi aia) -7.4 2.9 eas) Wee =5 


SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


wuL 5, 1982 TABLE 70 2:41 PM 


CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
BALANCES 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


= SERVICE TRANSACTIONS TRANSFERS 

MERCHAN- INHERI - PERSONAL & GOODS TOTAL 

DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT TOTAL TANCES AND INSTITU- TOTAL AND CURRENT 

TRADE AND AND MIGRANTS‘ TIONAL SERVICES ACCOUNT 
DIVIDENDS SHIPPING FUNDS REMITTANCES 


ree eens onmsisintispesenoannnoemntnnstastbenismmeesi 


1977 2730 -1641 -3658 -26 -7444 455 -33 413 -4714 -4301 
1978 4007 -1706 -4696 131 -8992 364 14 50 -4985 -4935 
1979 4118 -1068 -5241 309 -9744 544 rr 664 -5626 -4962 
1980 8488 -1228 -5384 536 - 10831 895 37 1247 -2343 -1096 
1981 7351 -1116 -6474 487 - 14258 1131 38 1561 -6907 -5346 
1980 II 1288 -275 -1316 109 -2559 242 4 361 -1271 -310 
) III 2648 -317 - 1380 150 -2660 231 18 247 -12 235 
| IV 2851 -374 -1301 145 -2848 250 14 348 3 351 
1981 1 1818 -253 - 1483 112 -3345 283 -1 360 -1527 -1167 
| II 1636 -285 -1643 142 -3605 279 5 357 -1969 -1612 
| III 1185 -267 - 1854 11 -3941 261 21 434 -2756 -2322 
| IV 2712 -311 -1494 122 -3367 308 13 410 -655 -245 


1982 I 3571 =279 - 1822 118 -3653 340 -4 370 -82 288 


SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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nancial Markets 


Monetary Aggregates 69 
Foreign Exchange and Money Market Indicators, 
Seasonally Adjusted, Millions of Dollars 69 


Net New Security Issues Payable in Canadian and 
Foreign Currencies, Millions of Canadian Dollars, 


Not Seasonally Adjusted 70 
Interest Rates, Average of Wednesdays, Not 

Seasonally Adjusted 70 
Exchange Rates, Canadian Dollars Per Unit of 

Other Currencies, Not Seasonally Adjusted 71 


-77 Capital Account Balance of International Payments, 

Long-Term Capital Flows, Millions of Dollars, 

Not Seasonally Adjusted 71-72 
-79 Capital Account Balance of International Payments, 

Short-Term Capital Flows, Millions of Dollars, 

Not Seasonally Adjusted 72-73 
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AUG 4, 1982 TABLE 71 2:41 PM 


MONETARY AGGREGATES 


i NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


YEAR OVER YEAR PERCENTAGE CHANGES MONTHLY PERCENTAGE CHANGES 
H HIGH 
POWERED M1 M1B M2 M3 POWERED M1 M1B M2 M3 
MONEY (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) MONEY (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 


es 


1977 10.2 8.4 ™! 14.0 15.8 10.3 8.4 7.2 14.1 15.8 
1978 271 10.1 8.8 10.6 17.7 12.1 10.0 8.8 10.7 13.7 
1979 10.4 6.9 4.8 15.7 19.3 10.4 6.9 4.8 15.7 19.3 
1980 1E3 6.3 4.4 18.1 14,3 7.8 6.3 4.4 18.1 14.3 
1981 7.4 4.1 3.1 14.5 12.2 776 4.2 3.2 14.5 12.2 
1980 III 7.4 4.6 2.6 17.5 13.4 4 3.2 2.8 3.3 2.9 
1V 9.7 9.7 8.7 16.5 10.7 an 3.9 4.3 3.6 1.6 
1981 1 10.3 6.4 6.2 13.5 ‘A 1.6 3 <4 2.5 3.9 
Il 8.8 8.8 7.6 13.8 8.4 11 159 4 3.8 5 
Ill 7.5 4.6 3.4 14.6 12.1 1.4 -1.0 -1.5 4.1 5.7 
IV 3.5 -2.7 -4.1 15.9 7.3 ae, -2.9 -2.7 4.7 B63 
1982 I 4.4 1.5 -1 18,2 17.6 2.5 4.0 3.5 4.5 4.4 
Il 1.9 268 17.6 18.8 1.9 2.9 4.9 1.5 
1981 JUN 7.6 7.6 6.2 13.8 8.5 -.5 -1.9 -1.8 9 248 
JUL 8.2 9.8 7.5 14,7 9.1 6 3.8 2.6 2.4 2.6 
AUG 7.1 4.2 329 14.6 12.9 2 -3.6 -2.5 i) 2.1 
SEP 7.3 5 -.5 14.6 14,5 9 -2.8 -2.8 1.2 1.4 
OcT 5.6 -4.3 -5.0 13,8 13.4 -.8 -1.9 -1.8 7 a 
| NOV 23 -6.6 752 16.0 17.4 -1.9 -.7 -.4 3.0 327 
DEC 2.6 2.6 oo 17,7 20.4 ae 8.1 6.5 2.4 3.5 
1982 JAN 6.5 ey 5 18.7 17.0 5 4 P| 14 -.6 
FEB 4.8 4,2 -.3 18.2 16.4 .6 -1.5 -.9 ay 1.3 
MAR 1.8 5 -.4 17.6 19.6 -2.4 Ba .0 9 1.9 
APR 3.1 -.1 -.4 16.8 18.7 1.8 2.1 1.0 -.3 
MAY -2.1 2.9 2.5 18.4 19.8 =—J91 22 2.3 2.0 -4 
JUN 2.9 sy A728 17.9 -2.4 -1.4 4 6 


SOURCE: BANK OF CANADA REVIER. 
(1) NOTES IN CIRCULATION, COINS OUTSIDE BANKS AND CHARTERED BANK DEPOSITS WITH THE BANK OF CANADA. 

2) CURRENCY AND DEMAND DEPOSITS. 

3) CURRENCY AND ALL CHEQUABLE DEPOSITS. 

4) CURRENCY AND ALL CHEQUABLE, NOTICE AND PERSONAL TERM DEPOSITS. 

5) CURRENCY AND TOTAL PRIVATELY-HELD CHARTERED BANK DEPOSITS. 
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CHANGE IN 


OLDINGS BY BANK OF CANADA CHARTERED BANKS 
OFFICIAL GOVERNMENT ALL RATIO OF 
INTER- OF CANADA GOVERNMENT ACTUAL TO CALL TOTAL LIQUID TOTAL ORDINARY BUSINESS 
NATIONAL TREASURY OF CANADA REQUIRED LOAN ASSETS ASSETS LOANS PERSONAL LOANS 
RESERVES BILLS SECURITIES CASH RATE LOANS 
(IN $ U.S.) RESERVES (1) (1) 7) (1) (2) (2) 
1977 -1236 333 1840 1.007 7.35 90955 15789 58636 18706 31984 
1978 -41 1071 1699 1.008 8.11 106278 17053 65868 21634 35180 
1979 -679 751 1628 1.008 11.23 125260 17708 82087 25148 45838 
1980 143 1012 2242 1.007 12.13 139299 17645 96275 28839 56630 
1981 341 -7 1121 1.003 zh 62 185665 17954 130809 
1980 Il] -357 384 818 1.009 9.87 135685 18395 90474 27282 51374 
| IV 80 588 845 1.007 12.45 139299 17645 96275 28839 56630 
1981 1 -314 -1307 -694 1.007 16.78 147885 18948 103234 29340 60687 
| II -661 1139 1242 1.007 17.55 152870 18705 108650 30461 65082 
III -58 -923 -620 1.013 19.38 164892 19993 118752 31354 72182 
IV 1374 1085 1193 1.009 16.77 185665 17954 130809 
1982 | -1402 -432 -205 1.009 14.28 187097 17131 130261 
| I] -42 15.07 185525 15700 129442 
1981 JUL -747 -152 148 1.015 18.59 155924 19193 111065 31098 66294 
AUG 985 151 154 1.014 20.26 161841 19291 116483 31295 70763 
SEP -295 -923 -922 1.010 19.28 164892 19993 118752 31354 72182 
OCT -190 -134 16 1.007 18.64 165566 19817 119736 31382 73755 
NOV 1748 626 598 1.007 16.78 183679 18370 127236 
DEC -184 592 579 1.013 14,90 185665 17954 130809 
1982 JAN -73 -907 -904 1.009 13.85 183982 18532 127681 
FEB -797 -179 -305 1.010 14.06 185397 18198 127670 
MAR -532 654 1004 1.007 14.93 187097 17131 130261 
APR 553 -587 -941 1.011 14.73 186147 17296 129076 
MAY -651 104 246 1.000 14.98 184472 16140 128256 
JUN 56 15.50 185525 15700 129442 
JUL 344 


: BANK 0 ADA REVIEK. 
(1) AVERAGE OF WEDNESDAYS. 
(2) MONTH END. 
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eT EORPORATIONS: = <> nan CT HERa ah nea 
GOVERNMENT OF CANADA CORPORATIONS OTHER 
PROVINCIAL MUNICIPAL PREFERRED INSTITU- 
BONDS TREASURY TOTAL GOVERNMENTS GOVERNMENTS BONDS AND COMMON TIONS AND TOTAL 
BILLS STOCKS FOREIGN 
DEBTORS 


1977 5537 2470 8007 7463 1201 5072 3143 62 24946 
1978 7670 2820 10490 7239 636 4654 6964 3 29986 
1979 6159 2125 8284 6464 587 2858 4363 47 22602 
1980 5913 5475 11388 8708 439 3747 5026 215 29522 
1981 12784 =35 12743 11243 361 6264 5781 54 36449 
1980 II -78 2300 2222 3572 64 1112 1516 19 8505 
III 1571 1160 2731 1162 195 1055 1019 160 6321 
IV 3187 950 4137 2038 122 669 1640 34 8639 
1981 I 714 1035 1749 2290 -60 1375 1424 80 6857 
II -602 620 18 2248 151 1694 2284 3 6397 
III 766 500 1266 3019 16 831 1166 -26 6272 
IV 11906 -2190 9716 3686 254 2364 907 -3 16923 
1982 I 338 -1325 -987 3221 215 2112 666 Ep: 5194 


SOURCE: BANK OF CANADA REVIER. 
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INTEREST RATES 
MONTH-END 
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To oVEERNMENT OF CANADA SECURITIES —~~S«__ MCLEOD, YOUNG WEIR AVERAGES 90 DAY 
BANK GOVERNMENT OF CANADA SECURITIES MCLEOD, YOUNG WEIR AVERAGES 0 DAY 
RATE FINANCE 
3-MONTH 1-3 YEAR 3-5 YEAR 5-10 YEAR 10+ YEAR 10 PROV- 10 MUNI- 10 INDUS- COMPANY! 

BILLS BONDS BONDS BONDS BONDS INCIALS CIPALS TRIALS RATE 


1977 Lande dees 7.33 Ul 8.13 8.70 whos hs UU Sedat 7.48 
1978 8.98 8.68 8.74 9.00 9,08 Joe 9.88 10.06 10.02 8.83 
1979 12.10 ete) 10.75 10.42 10.16 10.21 10.74 10,94 10,88 12.07 
1980 12.89 12.79 12.44 i232 eo 12.48 13,02 13535 13.24 13,18 
1981 Wea lidirae 15.96 15.50 15.29 15.22 15299 16.46 16,22 18.33 
1980 III 10.55 10.50 Wit Ce 12.19 1257 127 13.23 13.49 13.43 10.7% 
IV 14.03 14.21 13,05 12.89 12.85 12.97 13.48 vel Se 13.76 14.53 
1981 I 16.91 16.71 13°59 13.44 13525 13.27 14,00 14.39 14.20 17 us 
II 18.51 18.20 16.06 15.44 15.06 15.02 15.65 16.21 15.97 18.57 
III 20. 18 20.15 18.82 18.06 17.45 daly 18.10 18.63 18.32 21,02 
IV L6c312 15.81 15.35 15.04 15.41 15.42 16.05 16.62 16.41 16.63 
1982 I 14.86 14.59 15.41 15.02 1Se27 15.34 16.59 17.04 17.01 15.38 
I] 15.74 15.50 Ube 14.97 15.16 Ves Uz 16.52 16.99 17,12 16.0& 
1981 JUN 19.07 18,83 ek) iene 15.24 157103 15.63 16.36 15.93 19m2¢ 
JUL 19.89 20.29 yesh ele 17.91 Wes 17.07 18,09 18.50 17.93 21.28 
AUG 21.03 20,82 18.77 17.58 17.00 16.77 17.48 18.24 WARES 22.26 
SEP 19.63 TEISEE 18.93 18.68 EE 17.66 18.73 WORE 19.09 19. 6¢ 
OCT 18.30 i7es6 17.30 16.91 16.79 16.66 17.01 17.65 17.28 18. 8( 
NOV 15.40 15.07 13.56 13.41 14.14 14,32 15.16 15.84 15.46 15, 4 
DEC 14.66 14.41 iSeag 14.80 a7) (Woe 15.97 16.37 16.48 15. 6f 
1982 JAN 14.72 14.34 15.93 7s T5595 15.94 16.81 Td eS 16.87 14. 9( 
FEB 14,74 14.58 14.99 14.58 14.87 15.01 16.53 16.94 17.24 15,0 
MAR Toaetd 14,86 lores2 14.76 14.99 15.06 16.44 17,04 16.93 16. 1f 
APR Leas 14.98 15,08 14.53 14,86 14.75 16.12 16.61 16.73 15, 5( 
MAY 1Siae 15.18 14.66 14.54 14.71 14.72 16.17 16.68 16.84 15. 6 
JUN 16.58 16.33 16.24 15.85 15.90 16.03 Ure HE 17.69 17.80 17.0! 


SOURCE: BANK OF CANADA REVIER. 
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SOURCE: BANK OF CANADA REVIEW, ECONOMIC REVIEW, DEPARTMENT OF FINANCE. 


(1) GEOMETRICALLY WEIGHTED BY 1971 BILATERAL SHARES OF TRADE. THE GROUP OF TEN COUNTRIES COMPRISE BELGIUM, CANADA 
FRANCE, GERMANY, ITALY, JAPAN, THE NETHERLANDS, SWEDEN, THE UNITED KINGDOM, THE UNITED STATES AND SWITZERLAND. 
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Lit cTeintt. <- >... =. CL 


NET OUTSTANDING NEW ISSUES RETIREMENTS TOTAL EXPORT 
IN ABROAD CANAD: AN CANADIAN OF CANADIAN OF CANADIAN CANADIAN CREDITS 
CANADA STOCKS BONDS BONDS BONDS BONDS 


475 

85 
675 
585 


-5300 


215 
340 
-220 
205 
-3405 
-580 
- 1520 
-1950 


-740 
2A) 
-2350 
-2780 
-4900 


-660 
-475 
- 1200 
- 1305 
-840 
- 1560 
=e 
1175 


-105 
S27 

525 
1450 
-84) 


435 
558 
-201 
Salat 
-301 
101 
-230 
-206 


5876 
6404 
5080 
4972 
13230 


1438 
1093 
1279 
1633 
2161 
2938 
6498 
4306 


-903 
-1314 
-2175 
-2072 
SET fe! 


~341 
-653 
-642 
~446 
-609 
-488 
-1230 
-585 


5216 
5125 
3381 
3971 
11724 


1273 

756 
1130 
1466 
2018 
2696 
5544 
4066 


‘DURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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CAPITAL ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
LONG-TERM CAPITAL FLORKS CONTINUED 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


nn itTiiimiliag lh = a 
FOREIGN SECURITIES GOVERNMENT GF CANADA 


TOANS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS OTHER TOTAL 
TRADE IN NEH RETIREMENTS FO; 1NTER-  =~=Guurgices  LONRSTESM LONG-TERM 
OUTSTANDING ISSUES TO NATIONAL NATIONAL REPAYMENTS CAPITAL CAPITAL 
SECURITIES GOVERNMENTS AGENCIES 


1977 166 -4) 96 -200 Saag 36 176 4217 
1978 29 =25 21 -261 -248 262 1395 3081 
1979 aoe =<ifs 46 -230 =322 33 1846 2099 
1980 60 -194 20 -238 =219 36 -140 1305 
1981 =f ahh i) -313 -309 41 2234 1340 
1980 II 162 Sh) 5 -64 =9 1 101 1035 
III 39 -70 4 -40 0 0 Hea 562 
IV - 187 =95 6 -37 ~262 30 =5 -1262 
1981 I -243 Says 4 -124 -24 9 -14 -520 
II Seti Eee 2 OPA) oh 1 43 -3314 
III 548 -50 2 -67 Ele 0 1260 2087 
IV 3) -8 1 SEE) =219 31 945 3087 
1982 I 4) -10 5 - 100 -8 1 1228 4041 


ey oc oh a MEET al Aare aL GOT PY (V1 Sennen 
ATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, C 
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CAPITAL ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
SHORT-TERM CAPITAL FLOWS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


a ———————————————————— 


NON-RESIDENT HOLDINGS OF: 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TREASURY FINANCE OTHER COMMERCIAL OTHER 
DOLLAR DEMAND BILLS COMPANY FINANCE PAPER PAPER 
DEPOSITS LIABILITIES PAPER COMPANY 
OBLIGATIONS 
a a a a 
1977 230 172 242 42 =55 -65 243 
1978 37 55 aad 128 -40 - 186 144 
1979 524 217 -178 =5 0 153 527 
1980 -56 171 542 -164 70 -64 751 
1981 1401 164 -61 760 47) -86 543 
1980 II 34 ato 212 -290 27 ~65 512 
Ill 74 -25 240 -18 -36 -48 -§32 
IV -56 231 7) - 156 21 -128 258 
1981 I 402 -8 26 73 23 92 563 
I] -4 oy, Eos 265 135 iit =89 
Ill -43 41 213 209 200 0 491 
IV 1046 188 -207 213 107 -167 -412 
1982 | -525 -6 28 -24 31 54 137) 


SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


CAPITAL ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
SHORT-TERM CAPITAL FLOWS CONTINUED 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


IDENT REIGN CURRENCY HOLDINGS MOVEMENTS 
ALL TOTAL NET OF OFFICIAL 

CHARTERED NONBANK OTHER SHORT-TERM CAPITAL INTER- 

BANKS’ NET HOLDINGS TRAN- CAPITAL MOVEMENT NATIONAL 

POSITION SACTIONS RESERVES 

TT ese sesessspuinieumaseasisrsnppesnssunasnereeeneeees 

977 1384 -655 -870 668 4885 -1421 
978 2771 -667 -952 1237 4318 - 185 
979 4107 7 1400 6752 8851 -858 
980 1406 -517 - 1026 1113 2418 -542 
981 17898 -6828 -59 14203 15543 382 
980 II 96 -642 819 684 1719 331 
III -254 390 -195 -404 158 -532 
IV 2270 -116 -1100 1149 -113 84 
981 1 5912 - 1337 362 6114 5594 -314 
II 8098 -1241 -190 6803 3489 -637 
111 2721 -1949 -2783 -900 1187 -126 
IV 1167 -2301 2552 2186 5273 1459 
382 I 1173 -1187 =1112 -1705 2336 -1546 


UARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, ATISTICS CANADA. 
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Note 


This and other government publications may be purchased from 
local authorized agents and other community bookstores or by mail 
order. 


Mail orders should be sent to Publication Sales and Services, 
Statistics Canada, Ottawa, K1A 0V7, or to Publishing Centre, Supply 
and Services Canada, Ottawa, K1A 0S9. 


Inquiries about this publication should be addressed to: 


Current Economic Analysis Staff 
Economic Statistics Field 


Statistics Canada, Ottawa, K1A OT6 (telephone: 992-4441) ortoa 
local Advisory Services office: 


St. John’s (Nfld.) (772-4073) Winnipeg (949-4020) 
Halifax (426-5331) Regina (359-5405) 
Montréal (283-5725) Edmonton (420-3027) 
Ottawa (992-4734) Vancouver (666-3691) 
Toronto (966-6586) 


Toll-free access to the regional statistical information service is 
provided in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince Edward Island 
by telephoning 1-800-565-7192. Throughout Saskatchewan, the 
Regina office can be reached by dialing 1(112)800-667-3524, and 
throughout Alberta, the Edmonton office can be reached by dialing 
1-800-222-6400. 
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Preface 


The purpose of Current Economic Analysis is to providea 
monthly description of macro-economic conditions and 
thereby to extend the availability of information on the 
macro-economy provided by the System of National Ac- 
counts. 


The publication also contains information that can be used to 
extend or modify Statistics Canada’s description of economic 
conditions. In particular the section on news developments 
provides a summary of important events that will be useful in 
interpreting current movements in the data. As well, 
extensive tables and charts, containing analytically useful 
transformations (percentage changes, ratios, smoothing, 
etc.) of the basic source data, are furnished for analysts 
wishing to develop their own assessments. Because of this 
emphasis on analytical transformations of the data the 
publication is not meant to serve as acompendium of source 
data on the macro-economy. Users requiring such a 
compendium are urged to consult the Canadian Statistical 
Review. 


Technical terms and concepts used in this publication that 
may be unfamiliar to some readers are briefly explained in 
the glossary. More extensive feature articles will appear in 
this publication from time to time explaining these technical 
terms and concepts in more detail. 
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Notes 


A Note on the Role of Leading Indicators in the 
Statistical System 


Policy-makers and decision-makers in both the government 
and private sectors are making increased and more 
sophisticated uses of quarterly national accounts and of other 
macro-economic frameworks in order to evaluate the current 
performance of the economy and to detect its underlying 
trends. However, by the time users have access to the 
elaborate frameworks which allow them to analyze the 
economy in a relatively disciplined fashion, events with 
consequences for the near and medium term future may 
have already taken place. The first quantitative manifestation 
of current economic developments often occurs in a group of 
indicators that lead cyclical movements in the economy and 
that can be assembled rapidly as events unfold. Con- 
sequently it is not surprising that “leading indicators” have 
long played a role in assessing current economic conditions. 
In the last decade the increased severity of recessions 
worldwide has disabused most analysts of the notion that the 
business cycle is dead and has rekindled interest in the 
leading indicator approach to economic analysis. Since the 
early 1970's the number of organizations, both in Canada 
and elsewhere, that have developed indicator systems to 
monitor economic developments is quite impressive. All of 
this activity has stimulated inquiries into the nature of the 
work being carried out and into possible directions of 
evolution of indicator systems. 


These inquiries have led Statistics Canada to develop a set 
of theoretical guidelines that are useful in constructing, 
evaluating, or in guiding the evolution of leading indicator 
systems. Also, technical advances in data smoothing have 
been utilized so that the number of false signals emitted by 
the leading index has been minimized while preserving the 
maximum amount of lead time. A paper on these topics 
appeared in the May 1982 issue of this publication. 
(Catalogue number 13-004E.) Within the limits of this note we 
can only be suggestive and indicate that a leading indicator 
system should be structured as much as possible like the 
framework (eg. the quarterly national accounts) that it is 
intended to complement, and it must contain a broad enough 
range of component indicators to enable the system to warn 
of cyclical changes that may be generated by any of alarge 
variety of causal mechanisms. Although the current version 
of Statistics Canada’s leading indicator system does not 
incorporate all the implications of the theoretical guidelines, 
along with the guidelines, it constitutes a useful addition to 
the indicator systems in Canada, and will become increas- 
ingly more so as the system evolves in accordance with the 
theoretical principles underlying its development. 
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CANSIM Note 


CANSIM® (Canadian Socio-Economic Information Manag. 
ment System) is Statistics Canada’s computerized data be 
and its supporting software. Most of the data appearing in‘ 
publication, as well as many other data series are available 
from CANSIM via terminal, on computer printouts, orin 
machine readable form. Historical and more timely data nc 
included in this publication are available from CANSIM. 


For further information write to CANSIM Division, Statistic: 
Canada, Ottawa, K1A 0Z8 or call (613)995-7406. 


®Registered Trade Mark of Statistics Canada. 
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e release of the second quarter National Accounts re- 
als that aggregate real output fell at a quarterly rate of 
) per cent, following a 2.2 per cent drop in the first quar- 
, The recession in Canada, which has reduced produc- 
n by slightly over 6.0 per cent since its onset in mid- 

81, has been the steepest among the major industrial- 
»d nations, as household and business demand has de- 
ned at rates unprecedented in the post-war era. Eco- 
my-wide inflation in the second quarter slowed signifi- 
ntly due to lower export prices, but consumer price infla- 
n has eased only marginally despite the contraction of 
mestic economic activity. 


ie weakness in the second quarter was concentrated in 
siness fixed investment and inventories, as export de- 
and rose sharply and there were signs of a firming of 
nsumer spending. The monthly data on economic activ- 
in June and July suggest that the limited stimulus given 
the economy by the consumer and external sectors has 
t been sustained, particularly in the motor vehicle indus- 
. The signs of a slackening of demand in these sectors, 
d an ongoing retrenchment in corporate outlays and re- 
jential construction, reflect the self-reinforcing nature of 
2 contraction of aggregate demand. The hefty cutbacks 
employment, investment, and inventories by firms in the 
cond quarter of 1982 has led to a virtual standstill in 
minal labour income and to a pronounced slowdown in 
erage earnings. Together with an upturn in interest rates 
rly in the summer, this has led to a renewed contraction 
retail sales and housing starts. 


ie short-term performance of the American economy has 
30 been dominated by a renewed downturn of consumer 
mand, particularly for motor vehicles, and by an ongoing 
duction in business investment. This reflects the dis- 
Pointing effect of the stimulus hoped for retail sales from 
? mid-year tax cut, and has led in particular to a signifi- 
nt build-up of auto inventories relative to sales. An in- 
ntory correction in this sector will dampen production in 
2 Short-term in the U.S., although a cutback in the Cana- 
in auto industry may be delayed by stockbuilding against 
? eventuality of a strike. The prospects for a sustained 
turn in the U.S. economy beginning in the fall improved, 


ll references are to seasonally adjusted data unless otherwise 
ited. Also, the data have been processed specifically for the 
rpose of current analysis. For example, in some cases end- 

int Seasonal adjustment methodology has been used instead of 
? projected factor method employed in the numbers published 
the data source. For this reason numbers cited in this report 
ly differ from those published by the data source. 


however, as the leading index strengthened significantly in 
July, and interest rates moved sharply lower in August. 
The drop in interest rates is potentially of importance, as it 
sparked a considerable rally in stock and commodity mar- 
kets. This is encouraging for the short-term prospects of 
U.S. demand for Canadian exports, although there is little 
direct evidence to date that the improvement in the finan- 
cial markets has been matched by a reversal in consumer 
and business demand. 


The implicit price index for GNE rose 1.5 per cent in the 
second quarter compared to 3.0 per cent increases re- 
corded in each of the three previous quarters. Virtually all 
of the slowdown in this measure of economy-wide inflation 
Originated in export prices. In particular, the Consumer 
Price Index has not significantly responded to the year- 
long slump in demand. Prices rose rapidly in the first half 
of 1982 for energy, food, and housing, while excise and 
sales tax rates were boosted in most government budgets. 
Aside from the July 1 increase in the wellhead price of oil, 
which will be reflected in retail consumer prices in Septem- 
ber, most of these inflationary factors should ease in the 
second half of 1982. The chances of holding to the moder- 
ate rates of increase observed in the price indices in July 
are improved, moreover, by the distinct slowdown in aver- 
age hourly earnings and the easing of wages negotiated 
under collective bargaining in the second quarter. At the 
same time, the recent drop in financing costs and an im- 
provement in the external value of the Canadian dollar 
should also foster an easing trend for inflation. 


@ Real Domestic Product dropped 1.3 per cent in June, 
which represents the largest monthly contraction in the 
cyclical downturn which began in July 1981. The ac- 
centuated weakness in output reflected a reversal in the 
recent upturn in automobile production and retail trade, 
and large cutbacks in operations by primary industries. 
The percentage of industries recording a downward 
short-term trend in output rose to a post-1961 record of 
71.0 per cent. 


e Real personal expenditure on retail goods fell 1.1 
per cent in June, following gains of 0.7 per cent and 1.0 
per cent in April and May. The decline originated in 
purchases of most non-automotive retail goods, as unit 
sales of North American passenger cars rose 16.5 
per cent in June before plunging 30.1 per cent in July. 


@ The unemployment rate jumped to 11.8 per cent in 


July and 12.2 per cent by August, as the labour force 
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survey measure of employment fell 0.8 per cent after a 
0.3 per cent drop in July. The decline in jobs in August 
was the twelfth consecutive monthly decline, and the 
proliferation of employment cutbacks in the manufactur- 
ing and trade sectors suggests that the signs of an im- 
provement of demand in these industries in the second 
quarter were not sustained into the third. 


There was an easing of negotiated collective wage set- 
tlements to 11.3 per cent in the first and second quar- 
ters from the 12.3 per cent quarterly average in 1981. 
The slowdown in average hourly earnings in manufactur- 
ing has been more pronounced in response to the drop 
in demand for labour, from 13.7 per cent at annual rates 
in the first quarter to 7.8 per cent in the second. The 
weakening of nominal wage gains, together with declin- 
ing labour inputs, has reduced labour income by 1.2 

per cent from its peak in April 1982. 


Housing starts sagged to 87,000 units at annual rates in 
August from the low levels (slightly above 100,000 units) 
recorded in May, June, and July. 


The nominal merchandise trade surplus fell from 
$2,012 million in June to $1,560 million in July. The de- 
cline in July reflected a 10.1 per cent jump in imports, 
notably of crude materials, following a steady reduction 
in import penetration over the past year. Exports con- 
tinued on an upward trend, rising 1.2 per cent in July, 
although there were signs of a developing weakness in 
demand for motor vehicles. 


There were signs of an improvement in the manufactur- 
ing sector in June. Rising export orders for the wood 
and transportation equipment industries led to a 0.6 

per cent gain in the volume of total new orders. Ship- 
ments rose 0.2 per cent in June while inventories of 
finished goods declined sharply for the second consecu- 
tive month, although stock-to-sales ratios remained at 
high levels. Total real inventories fell $150 million in 
June, as firms continue to liquidate stocks of raw mate- 
rials and goods-in-process. 


Vill 
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@ The Consumer Price Index rose 0.5 per cent in July. — 
Most of the slowdown from the 1.0 per cent average 
monthly increase in the first half of 1982 originated in 
non-durable goods. Prices for durable and semi-durable 
goods continued to moderate, in line with the restrainec, 
increases in industry selling prices in 1982. The ISPI _— 
(seasonally adjusted) edged up by 0.2 per cent in July, 
as lower prices for meat augur continued moderation al 
the consumer level. The restrained behaviour of the ISF. 
suggests that the marginal improvement in demand anc! 
inventories in this sector has not been sufficiently stron: 
to lead firms to attempt to rebuild profit margins by rais: 
ing prices. 


The rate of decline of the leading indicator was little 
changed in June (— 1.59 per cent) from May, as the inde» 
level fell from 112.28 to 110.49, while the decline in the | 
non-filtered version accelerated. These signs do not sup- | 
port more than a low probability for economic growth in tr, 
third quarter, as a strengthening of the external sector is 
unlikely to offset languishing household and business de-_ 
mand. It is interesting to note that six of the ten compo- 
nents were up in the non-filtered version. Despite the in- — 
creasing number of positive indicators in June, the rate o! 
descent of the non-filtered version accelerated. The con-— 
centration of the weakness of economic activity was re- 
flected in the steep declines recorded for depressed sec- 
tors of the economy, notably housing and financial mar- | 
kets. The non-filtered leading indicator dropped 1.6 
per cent from 109.6 to 107.8, after a 0.99 per cent declint’ 
in May. | 
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The Canadian Composite Leading Indicator 


The indicators of personal expenditure on goods remained 
negative in June, as the brief signs of a firming of house- 
hold demand early in the second quarter have practically 
vanished. The drop in sales of furniture and appliances 
accelerated (— 1.63 per cent), which is in part attributable 
to the slump of the housing market in the second quarter. 
In the non-filtered version’, this component has declined 
35.0 per cent from the peak in June 1981. The drop in new 
motor vehicle sales slowed to only 0.36 per cent in June, 
but the drastic fall in sales in July in the non-filtered ver- 
sion (— 27.0 per cent, after a 6.3 per cent increase in June) 
indicates that a turnaround from this downward trend is un- 
likely in the near-term. In fact, increased layoffs during Au- 
gust in these sectors of activity strongly suggest that the 
renewed weakness in demand will generate further de- 
clines in production in these industries in the third quarter. 
The accelerating drop of total employment and the con- 
siderable weakening of wage rates in the second quarter 
have caused the renewed downward course of household 
demand. 


The outlook for the housing market was once again quite 
negative in June, as the residential construction~ index 
continued to decline at a rapid rate (— 8.02 per cent). In 
the non-filtered version, the index has plummetted from 
108.9 in April 1981 to 44.3 in June 1982. The concentra- 
tion of this weakness in multiple housing units early in the 


‘The purpose of filtering is to reduce irregular movements in the 
data so that one can better judge whether the current movement 
represents a change in the business cycle. Unfortunately, all such 
filtering entails a loss of timeliness in warning of cyclical changes. 


We have attempted to minimize this loss in timeliness by filtering 
the leading index and its components with minimum phase shift 
filters so as to minimize false signals and maximize lead time. 

See D. Rhoades, “Converting Timeliness into Reliability in Econo- 
mic Time Series or Minimum Phase-shift Filtering of Economic 
Time Series”, Canadian Statistical Review, February 1980. 

Over the period January 1952 to January 1982 the unfiltered index 
exhibited a 6 month average lead at business cycle peaks, a 2 
month lead at troughs, and emitted 64 false signals. The filtered 
index emitted only 10 false signals over this period and had a 5 
month average lead at peaks and a 1 month lag at troughs. Of 
the 361 months in the period January 1952 to January 1982 the 
10 false signals in the filtered version represents an error rate of 
2.8 per cent, whereas the 64 false signals in the non-filtered series 
represents an error rate of 17.8 per cent. 

All references to leading indicators are to filtered data unless 
otherwise stated. 


“This index is a composite of urban housing starts, residential 
building permits, and mortgage loan approvals. 
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second quarter seemed to be shifting towards single units 
by the end of the quarter. 


The indicators of the manufacturing sector improved for tt 
second consecutive month in June. The most encouragin: 
sign was the gain in new orders for durable goods, which 
edged up 0.08 per cent after ten consecutive declines. Ex 
ternal demand has continued to be the principal factor co 
tributing to this improvement, as orders in the sectors re- 
lated to household demand and business investment re- 
main depressed. The ratio of shipments to stocks of 
finished goods fell 0.01 to a level of 1.35, while the secor 
consecutive increase in the non-filtered version has raise 
this ratio from 1.33 in April to 1.37 in June. Shipments 
grew only marginally in June (+ 0.2 per cent), but the rate 
of liquidation of stocks was rapid for the second consecu: 
tive month. The average workweek declined again in Jun 
(—0.2 per cent), giving no indication that manufacturers 
plan to boost production schedules in the short-term. 


Leading Indicators 
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Ju 
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+Based on preliminary estimates provided by the Labour Divisi | 
for employment, average workweek and average hourly earnin | 
in manufacturing. 


jicators of profit margins remained depressed in June, 
spite the slowing in the growth of the non-filtered version 
average hourly earnings in manufacturing from 13.7 
rcent at annual rates in the first quarter to 7.8 per cent 
the second quarter. The rate of change of price per unit 
our Costs continued to be strongly negative at — 1.05 

r cent, as the cutbacks in output have generally ex- 
eded reductions in employment in the current downturn, 
lich has exerted further downward pressure on produc- 
ity. In addition, industry selling prices have been res- 
ined by sluggish demand. 


le indicators of financial markets registered further de- 
nes in June. The Toronto Stock Index fell by 4.23 

r cent, the thirteenth consecutive monthly decline. The 
ost recent data indicate a strong recovery in stock prices, 
lich coincides with a noticeable decline in interest rates. 
this movement is not followed by a recovery in aggregate 
mand or an appreciable reduction in costs, corporate ba- 
ce sheets will continue to deteriorate, which would limit 
e chances of a sustained recovery in the stock market. 

le upturn in the money supply in May was not extended 
io June, when it posted a 0.22 per cent decline. 


le leading indicator for the United States turned up slight- 
in June (+0.21 per cent), as the non-filtered version re- 
irded, after revisions, a third consecutive increase. This 
‘turn has raised the index from 125.1 in March to 128.1 
June. The outlook for sustained growth in the American 
sonomy and by consequence in Canadian exports, has 
iproved, especially in light of the large and broadly-based 
crease in the leading indicator in July. The competitive- 
SS Of Canada relative to the United States in terms of 
age rates for manufactured goods should be maintained 
the third quarter despite the recovery in the value of the 
anadian dollar, as nominal average earnings in Canada 
pear to be slowing in line with the easing in wage costs 
the U.S. in 1982. 
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’al Domestic Product continued to recede in June, de- 
ning by 1.3 per cent to a level 6.7 per cent below the 
ak attained in June 1981. Industrial output led the re- 
nchment, off 2.8 per cent, as an easing in the rate of 
scent for manufacturing production has been offset by 
*€p Cutbacks in mining and utility operations. Sluggish 
nsumer demand for retail ttade and personal and finan- 
W services contributed to the 0.8 per cent decline in out- 
t of services. The diffuse nature of the retrenchment in 


economic activity was evident in the diffusion index, which 
reveals a declining trend for output in a record 71.0 
per cent of industries. 


Real Domestic Product by industry declined 1.3 per cent 
in June, as the rate of descent of output has not abated in 
the first half of 1982. Production of goods declined for the 
twelfth straight month, — 2.2 per cent, despite signs of a 
firming of manufacturing output in May and June. Manufac- 
turing production fell only 1.5 per cent after a 2.3 per cent 
gain in May in reaction to the recent firming of new orders 
and shipments of export-based industries, notably for wood 
and motor vehicles the output of which rose strongly in 
May before easing slightly in June. Industries dependent 
on business investment continued to cut back output at a 
rapid rate, notably machinery (— 7.1 per cent), non-metallic 
minerals (—6.3 per cent), and iron and steel (—3.5 

per cent). Large declines in output of utilities (— 5.8 

per cent) and mining (—9.3 per cent) served to reduce tot- 
al industrial output by 2.8 per cent. Within the mining sec- 
tor, all of the decline originated in a 30.8 per cent drop for 
metal mines. The summer shutdown of the Sudbury opera- 
tions of Inco Ltd., which began to take effect in June, ex- 
emplifies the massive scale of cutbacks in this industry. 
Output of mineral fuels (+6.4 per cent) and refined 
petroleum products (+ 5.0 per cent) rose strongly for the 
second consecutive month. In fact, output of crude pe- 
troleum and natural gas has regained the levels attained 
just prior to the onset of the recession. The recovery in 
output of energy products appears to reflect higher export 
demand, although it is not clear why demand for Canadian 
energy products has risen sharply when global demand re- 
mains weak, especially for crude petroleum. 


Production of services fell 0.8 per cent in June, and 2.4 
per cent in the past year. Stable output in public adminis- 
tration helped to slow the decline in services from the large 
drops in trade (— 2.2 per cent as both wholesale and retail 
trade weakened), financial industries (— 4.4 per cent as 
trading in securities was particularly weak), and commu- 
nity, business, and personal services (—0.5 per cent). 


The 1.2 per cent second quarter drop in real Gross 
Domestic Product (that is, GNP adjusted for net invest- 
ment income paid to non-residents) left this measure of 
output 5.5 per cent below its peak level attained in the 
second quarter of 1981. The drop in real GDP in the cur- 
rent cyclical downturn outstrips by far the declines re- 
corded in earlier post-war recessions (the previous record 
drop in output was 2.6 per cent in 1953-54). In terms of 
duration, the current recession has endured for twelve 
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months and gives every indication of exceeding the pre- 
vious record of thirteen months during the 1953-54 down- 
turn. The drop in the diffusion index to 29.0 per cent in 
June compares to previous trough levels of 35.8 per cent 
in March 1980 and 37.7 per cent in October 1974, and is 
the lowest level on record since the index begins in 1961 


The declines in GNP in the first (— 2.3 per cent) and 
second (—2.1 per cent) quarters of the year leaves the 
average level of GNP in the first half of 1982 4.1 per cent 
below the level recorded in 1981. This implies, in the ab- 
sence of an uprecedented expansion of output in the 
second half of the year, that the consensus forecast of 
economists in March 1982 of a 0.3 per cent decline in 
GNP for 1982 as a whole was substantially over-optimistic 
(FP 27/3). The unexpected severity of the recession in 
Canada exceeds even the most pessimistic forecast (—2.5 
per cent made by F.H. Deacon, Hogson Inc.). 


Households 


The indicators for household demand declined sharply in 
June and July. Housing starts plummetted to a post-1967 
low of 87,000 units at annual rates from already low levels 
of about 110,000 units in the second quarter. Retail sales 
declined 1.1 per cent in volume in June, a reversal from 
the small gains recorded in April and May. All of the 
weakness occurred in demand for non-automotive goods, 
which is consistent with the 1.3 per cent decline in nomi- 
nal labour income since April. Auto sales rose for the third 
consecutive month in June, before diving to new lows in 
the current cyclical downturn in July. The reversal in the 
course of household demand reflects the acceleration in 
the deterioration of labour market conditions, which miti- 
gated against a continuation of the firming of consumer 
demand early in the second quarter. The decline in em- 
ployment (as measured by the labour force survey) has 
accelerated steadily through the four quarters of recession 
(from —0.1 per cent in the third quarter of 1981 to —0.7 
per cent in the fourth, followed by —0.9 per cent and 

— 1.2 per cent in the first two quarters of 1982), and de- 
clines of 0.3 per cent and 0.8 per cent in July and August 
completed a year of unbroken monthly declines. The un- 
employment rate jumped from 10.9 per cent in June to 
11.8 per cent in July and 12.2 per cent in August. At the 
same time, average hourly earnings have slowed substan- 
tially, which has added to the constriction of wages and 
salaries. 


Employment (as measured by the Labour Force Survey) 
was down 0.3 per cent in July, after declining 0.6 per cent 
in June and 1.2 per cent in the second quarter from the 
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average level of the previous quarter. This one-month 
moderation in the seasonally adjusted rate of decline is 
greater than the seasonally adjusted employment for in- 
dustries and the provinces would suggest. Whereas total 
seasonally adjusted employment declined 0.3 per cent, it 
was down 0.8 per cent in goods-producing industries (les: 
agriculture), 0.4 per cent in services and 0.4 per cent in 
agriculture. The slowdown in the rate of decline of employ 
ment in goods-producing industries (from —1.5 per cent i 
June to —0.8 per cent in July) was attributable to manufa 
turing industries, where the rate of decline dropped from 
—1.9 per cent in June to —0.5 per cent in July. Employ- 
ment in the construction industry posted another substan- 
tial decrease (—2.0 per cent). The recent layoffs in the 
automobile industry in August delayed the chances of an 
employment upturn in goods-producing industries (as me; 
sured by the Labour Force Survey) until October, at a tim 
when many of the temporary layoffs in the primary sector 
will be terminating. In services, on the other hand, the rat 
of employment decline increased slightly in July, from 
—0.3 per cent to —0.4 per cent. The finance, insurance 
and real estate industries were the most affected, along 
with the transportation, communications and utilities indus 
tries, with employment declines of 3.6 per cent and 1.6 
per cent respectively. In addition, more layoffs are ex- 
pected in the fall for this latter industry. 


By age and sex group, the employment decline was mos 
prevalent among young persons aged 15-24 (—30,000), 
whereas adult employment remained unchanged after 
dropping 26,000 in June. The upturn in part-time employ- 
ment gained momentum with an increase of 77,000 in Ju 
Men were primarily responsible for this change, which pé 
ralleled an increase in involuntary part-time employment 
(particularly among young males), including approximate! 
40,000 (seasonally unadjusted) in Ontario. This develop- 
ment, nevertheless, allowed an increase, although slight 
(+3,000), in male employment in this province. It should 
be noted that the workers covered by the federal Work- 
Sharing Program are not necessarily included in the 
Labour Force Survey as part-time workers; there were 
141,460 of them as of August 10, with most of the 
arrangements having taken effect in June. 


The labour force continued to increase in July for the th 
straight month, although there are indications that the su 
stantial July increase was not a cyclical phenomenon. iu 
growth of the labour force was extended to younger worl 
ers (aged 15 to 19), whose sharply negative trend was " 
versed with an increase of 11,000 in July. The overall Ju 


rease was also attributable to male workers, of which 

re were about 40,000 in Ontario. The labour force in- 
ased slightly in British Columbia and Quebec. However, 
our force growth was accompanied by a sharp rise in 
number of discouraged workers who, although concen- 
ied among young males and in Quebec, also rose in 
tario, British Columbia, and in the largest age-sex 

lups. It therefore seems reasonable to assume that the 
vement towards entry to the labour force was not 
rerated by cyclical forces. However, the monthly survey 
2s a different definition for “discouraged” workers than 
annual survey. In the monthly survey, the question is 
xcted to the people who have stopped looking for work 
2» having looked at some time over the previous six 
nths, while in the annual survey, the question is 

»cted to all persons who are able and willing to work, 
ardless of whether the person in question was looking 
work. In March 1982, the discrepancy between the two 
couraged worker measures was considerable (92,000 in 
“March monthly survey and 161,000 in the annual sup- 
mentary survey), thereby limiting the analytical power of 
monthly survey. 


analysis of the previous participation record of persons 
2mployed in July revealed that a large proportion of the 
‘sons entering the labour force joined the ranks of the 
»mployed (+ 30,000), particularly for young people. 

se data, nevertheless, suggest that a considerable 
Portion (perhaps 30 per cent) of the increase in Cana- 
$ labour force was due to the fact that many Ontario re- 
ents not previously in the labour force became em- 

yed (which might correspond to the increase in part- 

e employment in this province). As in June, most of the 
rease in Ontario’s unemployed was attributable to em- 
yment losses’ in tandem with the increasing number of 
couraged workers. The unemployment rate continued 
nerease in response to the substantial changes in em- 
yment and participation (particularly pronounced among 
ing workers), rising from 10.9 per cent of the labour 

’€ to 11.8 per cent in July. However, the average unem- 
yment duration period continued to decline, falling to 


‘tchange by itself is insufficient to clearly establish the cyclical 
lution of the labour force. Net changes are obscured by the 

1 Of persons into and out of the labour force. An analysis of the 
vious activity of unemployed persons partially fills this gap, by 
‘Nitting a decomposition of net changes in unemployment. 

‘SS Variations in unemployment are published in the United 

les, even if all statistical irregularities have not been elimin- 

J. See “The Status of Research on Gross Changes in the 

Or Force”, in Employment and Earnings, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
28, October 1968. 


16.8 weeks, which reflects the growth in importance of 
temporary layoffs relative to total unemployment since the 
spring. 


Despite a relative stability in housing starts in June and 
July, building permits in June fell to their lowest level since 
January 1957, as evidence of a continuing decline in the 
housing industry. Housing starts of urban dwellings, 
which fell from 170,000 units in February to 87,000 units in 
May, stabilized in June and July to 97,000 and 95,000 
units respectively. This overall trend was due to multiple 
housing, which declined from 135,000 units started in 
February to 55,000 units in May before rising to 62,000 in 
June and 65,000 units in July, while starts of single-family 
homes varied between 30,000 and 35,000 units. 


The continuing decline in building permits, which fell to 
76,300 units in June (the lowest level in 22 years), augurs 
a further decrease in housing starts. Multiple housing will 
likely be the most affected, since building permits for this 
type of construction declined 37.6 per cent in June to their 
lowest level (35,100 units) in the past 25 years, while 
housing starts were increasing in June (+ 12.7 per cent) 
and in July (+ 4.8 per cent). The data on single-family 
homes show no sign of an upturn in July. A total of 30,000 
single-family homes were started in urban areas in July, 
compared to an average of 34,000 for the previous three 
months. Building permits for this type of dwelling in urban 
areas rose from 26,500 units in May to 28,200 units in 
June, but the June level was still lower than the average 
for the previous three months (30,400 units). 


Because of the weakness of the housing market, the price 
of new houses declined steadily between January and July 
(—2.5 per cent), while land prices stabilized. These two 
factors, coupled with the recent decline in interest rates 
and the proliferation of government programs, should stop 
the decline in the market for single-family homes, although 
new construction can only begin anew when the supply of 
new houses unoccupied and eligible for government pro- 
grams has been liquidated. At the end of July, there were 
approximately 25,000 single-family homes either completed 
but unoccupied or still under construction. 


Consumer demand appears to have faltered in June and 
July after showing some signs of firming early in the 
second quarter. The volume of retail sales declined by 1.1 
per cent in June, following gains of 0.7 per cent and 1.0 
per cent in May and April respectively. The volume of retail 
sales is now 6.2 per cent below the June 1981 peak. The 
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decline in June occurred despite a further recovery in auto- 
mobile sales, which were stimulated by temporary rebate 
programs. Preliminary estimates indicate that North Amer- 
ican passenger car sales fell about 35.0 per cent in July, 
after the expiry of rebate programs, which augurs poorly 
for the course of personal expenditure in the third quarter. 
Even with a 19.5 per cent recovery in auto demand from 
its January trough up to June, which raised spending on all 
durable goods by 1.9 per cent over this period, total retail 
sales in June were little changed from January levels. That 
retail sales continue to weaken despite an upturn in auto 
demand parallels the course of production, as a 30.0 

per cent recovery in automobile production since January 
has served only to brake the rate of decline of manufactur- 
ing output. The renewed downturn in sales of motor vehi- 
cles in Canada and the U.S. early in the third quarter sug- 
gests that this sector will not be a stimulative force in the 
economy in the near-term. By region, most of the weaken- 
ing in nominal retail sales occurred in Ontario (—4.5 

per cent) and Quebec (-—3.7 per cent) following large in- 
creases in these provinces in May. This pattern of be- 
haviour is consistent with the notion that consumers ad- 
vanced their purchases of goods in anticipation of higher 
sales tax rates in these provinces in June. There were also 
important declines in retail sales in B.C. (— 2.9 per cent) 
and the Prairie provinces (—3.7 per cent). 


Non-automotive retail sales declined by 1.5 per cent in 
June, and demand fell for eleven of the fourteen economic 
use categories. Spending on goods related to new home 
construction continued to weaken sharply, as furniture and 
appliances fell 1.2 per cent and household furnishings de- 
clined by 0.7 per cent. Both of these series are at record 
lows in the current cyclical downturn, with sales of furniture 
and appliances down 31.7 per cent in volume from the 
peak in June 1981. Lower demand for clothing (—2.1 
per cent) and footwear (—3.1 per cent) largely accounted 
for the 1.8 per cent decline in total semi-durable goods. 
Consumption of non-durable goods declined by 1.4 
per cent, as demand for gasoline fell for the fifth consecu- 
tive month (—0.8 per cent), and food purchases dipped 
roe (although this series is very volatile on a monthly 
asis). 


Prices 


Inflation in July appeared to be responding further to the 
pressures exerted by the recession, as the indices of re- 
tail, manufacturing and raw material prices recorded res- 
trained increases. The Consumer Price Index rose 0.5 
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per cent in July (not adjusted for seasonality) following ir 
creases of 1.4 per cent in May and 1.0 per cent in June. 
This moderate increase in July is in marked contrast to tf 
high rates of increase generally recorded in the first half 
1982, which were due to higher energy prices, the infla- 
tion of red meat prices, and the raft of provincial budget 
tax increases. The upward pressure on the CPI due to 
these factors seems to have abated, and price increases 
for non-durable goods have fallen into line with the more 
restrained trend evident in prices of semi-durable and at 
able goods since late in 1981. Industry selling prices 
edged up 0.2 per cent in July on a seasonally adjusted 
basis, following increases of 0.4 and 0.5 per cent in May 
and June respectively. The easing of upward pressure 0 
red meat prices was a major contributor to the slowing c 
the index in July. As there appears to be a one-month la 
between food prices at the manufacturing level and at th 
consumer level, the decline of beef prices at the manufa 
turing level in July indicates that beef prices at the con- 
sumer level may decline further in August. Selling prices 
continue to be weak in industries which produce news- 
print, automobiles, construction materials and other inve: 
ment goods. Raw material prices excluding fuels fell 1.1 
per cent in June. Declines in prices of wood and most ir 
dustrial metals continue to reflect weak demand for hou: 
ing construction and for raw materials as inputs into the 
manufacturing sector. The fuels component of the Raw 
Material Price Index jumped 5.4 per cent in July due to 
the $2.25 per barrel crude oil price increase. This in- 
crease will be reflected in the ISPI and CPI in Septembi 
following the mandatory sixty-day lag before manufactur 
ers and retailers can pass on these increases. 


The Consumer Price Index rose 0.5 per cent in July (nc 
seasonally adjusted) following increases of 1.4 per cent i 
May and 1.0 per cent in June. The substantial drop in thi 
monthly rate of increase was the result of a slowing of fc 
prices and of provincial budget tax increases. The major 
restraining influence of the recession on prices continues 
to be concentrated in durable and semi-durable goods, é 
pattern which has been evident since late in 1981. 


Prices of non-durable goods rose only 0.5 per cent in Ju 
following increases of 2.3 per cent in May and 1.4 per cé 
in June. Most of the deceleration was attributable to the 
sharp easing of prices of food purchased from stores, 

which rose 0.5 per cent in July following sharp increases 
May and June. A decline in beef prices was a major fact 
in the downward pressure on red meat prices, as export 
demand has abated. Pork prices have also slowed as a 
sult. Overseas demand should continue to fall off as the | 


arantines on European supplies of red meat are to be 
ed early in the fall. The other major source of the slow- 

} in non-durables was the marginal increase in vegetable 
ces due to seasonal price declines for many types of 
oduce. Also fostering the lower trend for non-durables 

is a decline in gasoline prices as the result of price wars 
many cities (most notably Toronto and Winnipeg). This 
ind will be reversed, however, due to the July 1 wellhead 
brease of $2.25 per barrel, which will affect the Consum- 
Price Index in September as there is a mandatory sixty- 
y waiting period between a wellhead price increase and 
increase in retail gasoline and fuel oil prices. Partially 
setting the slowdown in food prices and the decline in 
soline were higher prices for water, electricity, and 
yacco, and for beer, liquor and wine in Quebec and Sas- 
tchewan. 


0.7 per cent decline in prices of semi-durable goods was 
2 result of declines in clothing prices due to seasonal 
les. Clothing prices had risen only 0.4 per cent and 0.5 
rcent in May and June. Moderate increases were also 
sorded for durable goods, up 0.1 per cent in July. This 
lects the negligible increases for furniture, appliance, 

d automobile prices. Price increases for durable goods 
ve been restrained by weak demand since late in 1981 
di In aggregate have fallen 1.6 per cent since January of 
82. Prices for consumer services, by contrast, continued 
rise at a rate of 1.0 per cent per month. Shelter prices 
ntinue to be a major contributor as mortgage interest 

Sts rose a further 1.5 per cent in July. Other services 
ces which contributed to the July increase were hotel 

d motel rates, rail and airfares, automobile repairs and 
dd purchased from restaurants. 


| 

€ Industry Selling Price Index recorded a marginal 0.2 
cent increase on a seasonally adjusted basis in July in 
2ontinuation of the moderating trend evident for over a 
ar. The deceleration in the monthly rate of increase was 
gely a result of a slowing in selling prices of non-durable 
Pe oucing industries. As in the other measures of in- 
tion for July, an easing of food prices contributed to the 
wing of inflation. This was largely the result of the 

Cond consecutive decline in beef prices and a slowing in 
tk prices. As with consumer prices, the upward pressure 
‘ted meat prices as a result of increased export demand 
5 abated and will continue to ease over the next few 
mnths. A 1.3 per cent decline in paper and allied prices 
‘asonally adjusted) was also a major contributor to the 
3ing in non-durable prices. Export demand for newsprint 
3 deteriorated markedly in the first half of 1982, and a 
ther softening of demand can be expected as the 

‘ume of new orders for these goods recorded a fourth 


consecutive decline in June. Higher selling prices for paper 
and allied industries were recorded in May and June, 
although these increases were due largely to an apprecia- 
tion of the U.S. dollar against the Canadian dollar over that 
period. (Prices for newsprint are mainly quoted in U.S dol- 
lars.) Petroleum prices remained unchanged in July as the 
wellhead price increase will affect the industry selling price 
with a sixty-day lag. Industry selling prices for clothing and 
related industries remained weak. 


Selling prices in industries which produce durable goods 
rose 0.4 per cent in July in a continuation of the trend for 
moderate price increases recorded in those industries. 
Selling prices in durable goods-producing industries have 
risen only 2.3 per cent since January 1982 compared to 
3.8 per cent for the non-durable goods-producing industries 
over the same period. Transportation equipment continued 
to be a restraining influence on prices, as weak final de- 
mand in the auto sector has held prices down. Price in- 
creases were marginal in industries such as machinery 
and metal fabrication which produce investment goods. 
Demand for these goods fell sharply in the second quarter, 
as the retrenchment in investment accelerated. Wood pro- 
duct prices fell on a seasonally adjusted basis. Partially 
offsetting these slowing factors was a 0.9 per cent increase 
in primary metal prices due to the sharp increases in pre- 
cious metal and copper prices in world markets in July. In- 
creases were also recorded in electrical product and non- 
metallic mineral prices. 


Raw material prices rose 2.4 per cent in July (not sea- 
sonally adjusted). The increase is attributable to the 5.4 
per cent jump in prices recorded for the fuels component 
mostly as a result of the $2.25 per barrel increase in the 
wellhead price for crude oil. Excluding fuels, the index de- 
clined 1.1 per cent reflecting lower prices for food products, 
wood and ferrous metals. As in consumer and industrial 
prices, the decline in food prices was the result of a fall in 
beef prices (cattle and calves in this index) and seasonal 
declines in fresh vegetables. Hog prices continued to rise 
but at less rapid rates than in the previous four months. 
Wood product prices continued to weaken as increased 
export demand for sawn lumber has not as yet resulted in 
increased demand for, and thus increased prices of logs. 
Ferrous metal prices fell 0.4 per cent. These prices have 
been depressed since January 1981. Partially offsetting 
these declines were increased non-ferrous metal prices as 
a result of a 10.0 per cent recovery in precious metal prices 
and an increase in copper. A 1.0 per cent increase in non- 
metallic mineral prices also helped to reduce the rate of 
decline of the index excluding fuels. 
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Business Investment 


According to the Private and Public Investment Survey, 
mid-year forecast business investment for 1982 was $57.4 
billion. For these intentions to be realized, fixed capital ex- 
penditures in the second half of 1982 will have to be 15.3 
per cent ($4.1 billion) greater than in the first half. Nominal 
fixed capital expenditures would amount to only $53.3 bil- 
lion for 1982 if it continued to grow at the same rate as 
the first half and only $51.6 billion at the second quarter 
rate (these represent declines of 3.8 per cent and 6.7 

per cent respectively compared to 1981). However, there 
is no indication of a recovery in business investment out- 
lays for the second half of the year. 


Expenditures on machinery and equipment over the first 
half ($13.2 billion) were particularly weak in relation to fore- 
cast industry expenditures for 1982 ($28.8 billion). This 
type of investment would have to increase 18.9 per cent 
($2.5 billion) in the second half to realize the mid-year fore- 
casts. A similar increase of 11.8 per cent (+ $1.6 billion) 
would be required to do the same for non-residential con- 
struction. 


There are no indications of a second half increase in fixed 
capital expenditures. The corporate financial statements 
continued to deteriorate in the second quarter, as external 
financing was limited and costly, both domestic and inter- 
national demand remained depressed, and plant capacity 
utilization rates fell to record lows. According to the survey 
of industrial corporation profits, the nominal net profits of 
non-financial corporations (the main source of domestic 
financing) were down again in the second quarter (— 14.6 
per cent or $420 million) compared to the first quarter. 


These profits were down $2.6 billion (— 50.7 per cent) from 
the last peak (the second quarter of 1981). Of the 46 in- 
dustries surveyed, 38 registered a decline in nominal net 
profits between the second quarters of 1981 and 1982. 
Eight of the latter industries recorded a net loss for the 
second quarter of 1982, four of them for the third straight 
quarter (the wood manufacturing, wood wholesaling, metal 
mines and transportation equipment industries). 


The financial situation of mining companies, which at mid- 
year intended to invest $901 million (+9.5 per cent) more 
in 1982 than in 1981, continued to deteriorate. Net profits 
for the second quarter of 1982 were down 66.0 per cent 
from the second quarter of 1981, the sharpest drop re- 
corded in any industrial sector. Net profits ($327 million in 
the second quarter) improved substantially compared to 
the fourth quarter of 1981 ($125 million); this rise was 
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more a reflection of the exceptional losses recorded in the 
last quarter of 1981 ($349 million) and the following quart 
($21 million) than of a decline in profitability. Meanwhile, 
profit margins (the ratio of operating revenues to sales) 
dropped to 7.3 per cent in the second quarter of 1982 fror 
9.2 per cent one year earlier. This measure of profitability 
is on the decline for all three mining industries. Metal 
mines recorded their third consecutive loss, although they 
were planning to invest 9.4 per cent ($66 million) more in 
1982 than in 1981. In the case of mineral fuels, the only 
mining industry to forecast increased investment for 1982 
(+ 14.8 per cent or $1.1 billion), the sharp drop of 34.7 
per cent in nominal net profits between the second quar- 
ters of 1981 and 1982 raised their debt to the point where 
interest payments represented 18.8 per cent of operating 
expenses in the second quarter. The financial situation of 
the mining companies suggests that an increase for the 
second half of the year in fixed capital expenditures is un: 
likely to occur in this industry. 


The financial situation of manufacturing industries deterio- 
rated further in the second quarter. Net profits were down 
11.4 per cent from the previous quarter and 58.5 per cent 
from the second quarter of 1981. Operating revenues rep 
resented only 1.7 per cent of sales as compared with 2.4 
per cent in the first quarter and 6.4 per cent in the seconc 
quarter of 1981. Industries directly related to construction 
notably wood (fourth consecutive quarterly loss) and furni 
ture and fixtures (first loss) were the most adversely 
affected. Transportation equipment industries recorded 
their third loss, while paper and allied and textile industrie 
posted their first loss. 


The financial situation of the construction industry im- 
proved between the first and second quarters of 1982. Ni 
profits were up 14.0 per cent, and interest payments repr 
sented 2.7 per cent of operating expenses as compared 
with 2.8 per cent in the first quarter. However, the steady 
decline in the indicators of construction activity suggests 
that the second quarter financial statistics do not indicate 
lasting recovery in this sector. 


Public utilities industries, whose mid-year investment fore 
cast for 1982 was $2.2 billion (+ 13.4 per cent) greater 

than in 1981, saw their net profits for the second quarter 
fall 2.8 per cent from the previous quarter and only 3.9 

per cent from the second quarter of 1981. This industrial 
group therefore financially outperformed all other sectors. 
performance, however, that was insufficient to finance its 
fixed capital investments and to prevent a 13.0 per cent! 
crease in interest payments between the second quarter: 


1981 and 1982, which is the largest increase of any in- 
strial sector. These payments represented 7.3 per cent 
second quarter operating expenses as compared with 
per cent in the corresponding period of 1981. 


3 trade sector benefited from exceptional first quarter 
‘nings of $474 million, resulting in increased net profits 
spite a drop in profit margins. However, exceptional 
sond quarter losses of $3.0 million and the continuing 
erioration of profit margins left net profits 55.3 per cent 
ow those of the second quarter of 1981. This recent de- 
ie in profitability could affect the investment expendi- 

3s of these firms, which forecast 1982 investment of 0.4 
‘cent ($9 million) greater than in 1981. The second 
arter financial situation of commercial services improved 
newhat over the first quarter situation, allowing a mea- 
e of control over debt and smaller interest payments. 

( profits in these industries were down 10.6 per cent 

n the second quarter of 1981, which is the smallest de- 
ie after public utilities services. At mid-year, these com- 
lies forecast 1982 investment of $80 million (— 1.8 
‘cent) less than in 1981. 


nufacturing 


a released for the manufacturing sector for June indi- 
8d that the inventory correction continued as real in- 
tories were reduced by $150 million following sharp 
lines in April and May. The decline in stocks was more 
adly based by stage of fabrication than in the previous 
‘months, and finished goods inventories were reduced 
a further $33 million. The real inventory-to-shipments 

9 has declined from the high of April as a result of the 
{d reduction in stocks, although the level remains at a 
orically high 2.31. The improvement in demand, as in- 
ated by a 0.2 per cent increase in the volume of ship- 
ats and a 0.6 per cent increase in real new orders was 
‘centrated in export demand for wood and motor vehi- 
products. The recovery in export sales of wood seems 
'@ related to the gradual recovery in housing starts in 
U.S., which have risen to a level of 1,211 million units 
uly 1982 from a trough of 863,000 units in November 
987. The pick-up in shipments and new orders for 
mobiles, which has been reflected in a brisk recovery 
Xport sales to the U.S., however, has outstripped the 
Wery in final demand for automobiles. The high level of 
intory-to-sales ratios in the manufacturing and retail 
‘ors in the U.S. suggests that the increased production 
anada is partly related to the possibility of a strike in 
Canadian auto industry in the fall. Data released for 


the second quarter of 1982 revealed that manufacturing 
industries were operating at 68.2 per cent of peak capac- 
ity, the lowest capacity utilization rate recorded since the 
beginning of the data record in the first quarter of 1961. 


Shipments rose 0.2 per cent in volume in June, the 
second consecutive slight increase following a protracted 
period of decline. The increase in shipments in June was 
concentrated in industries which produce durable goods, 
up 1.0 per cent following a decline of 0.9 per cent in May. 
The recovery in export sales of motor vehicle products was 
the major contributor to the increase as shipments of trans- 
portation equipment rose 3.1 per cent to a level 15.2 

per cent above the trough of October 1981. The recent 
momentum of the recovery of sales of motor vehicle pro- 
ducts is reflected in the 54.0 per cent recovery in export 
sales of motor vehicles to the U.S. Final demand in the 
U.S. for automobiles had risen slowly in the second quar- 
ter. A sharp reversal in auto sales in June and July, 
however, led to a sharp increase in the inventory-to-sales 
ratio at the retail and manufacturing level in the U.S. and 
indicates that some of the recovery may be related to a 
build-up in stocks in preparation for a possible strike in the 
auto industry in Canada in the fall. Even if the strike is 
averted, the high level of stocks in the U.S. may lead to a 
drop in shipments and new orders similar in proportion to 
that which would have been caused by a strike. (This was 
the case earlier in the year in the pulp and paper industry, 
when sales had been very strong prior to the expiry of the 
labour contract. Although there was no strike in April, ship- 
ments and production dropped off sharply in the second 
quarter due to high inventory holdings of newsprint in the 
U.S.) The other major factor in the increase of shipments 
of durable goods was a 2.7 per cent increase in sales of 
wood products. This followed a similar increase in May and 
is related to a recovery in export sales of lumber products 
to the U.S. Prices for these goods remain depressed, 
however, indicating that a long-term recovery in demand is 
not yet under way. Slight increases in shipments were re- 
corded for electrical product and metal fabricating indus- 
tries following several months of decline. Other indicators 
of demand for construction and investment goods re- 
mained weak, nevertheless, as sales by non-metallic 
minerals (—3.1 per cent) and machinery (— 1.9 per cent) 
industries continued to retrench at a rapid rate. Shipments 
of primary metals fell 2.6 per cent following a one-month 
increase of similar magnitude. Export demand and prices 
of industrial metals remain weak. 
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Real shipments of non-durable goods fell 0.6 per cent fol- 
lowing a one-month increase in May. The major source of 
weakness was in export demand for newsprint, as ship- 
ments of paper and allied products fell a further 2.1 

per cent in June. Sharp declines in sales by clothing and 
related industries also contributed. Shipments of food and 


beverage products fell 0.3 per cent following an increase of 


1.2 per cent in May. Sales of chemical products dropped 
2.4 per cent following a one-month recovery of 9.6 

per cent. Partially offsetting these declines was a third con- 
secutive increase in shipments of rubber and plastics. This 
recovery is likely related to the export-led increase in pro- 
duction and shipments in the auto sector. Petroleum indus- 
tries recorded a slight increase in sales in June following 
an 11.7 per cent jump in May. 


The volume of new orders increased 0.6 per cent in June 
following a slight decline in May. This pattern of increases 


followed by decreases has been evident since late in 1981, 


although new orders have recorded a net decline of 3.7 
per cent since October 1981. New orders of non-durable 
goods fell 0.4 per cent, in line with the decline in ship- 
ments. The increase in the total was due to a 1.6 per cent 
rise in new orders for durable goods. The upturn was con- 
centrated in the auto sector as new orders in the trans- 
portation equipment industries rose 6.1 per cent, up 24.0 
per cent during the second quarter. As mentioned earlier 
the sluggish nature of the recovery of final sales of North 


American autos and the sharp build-up of inventories in the 


U.S. suggest that this increase in activity may be in prepa- 
ration for an expected strike in the Canadian auto industry 
in the fall. The other major contributor to the increase in 
new orders was a jump in orders of wood products which 
was reflected in higher export shipments in July. There 
were also slight increases in metal fabricating and machin- 
ery industries. New orders for other construction and in- 
vestment-related goods fell sharply. 


The volume of unfilled orders continued to decline at 
rapid rates, down 1.1 per cent in June. There has been a 
continuous decline in unfilled orders at quarterly rates 
since the beginning of 1981. Unfilled orders are now 15.9 
per cent below the peak in economic activity in July 1981. 
The severity of the drawdown of the unfilled orders is re- 
flected in the sharp drop in capacity utilization rates since 
the onset of the current recession. Capacity utilization in 
the manufacturing sector was estimated to be 68.2 

per cent in the second quarter, the lowest utilization rate 
ever recorded. The sharpest cutback has been in the dur- 
able goods-producing industries where the rate of utiliza- 
tion has dropped from 77.7 per cent in the second quarter 
of 1981 to 61.5 per cent in the second quarter of 1982. 
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These low levels of capacity utilization indicate that a sub 
stantial recovery in demand (new orders and shipments) | 
necessary before there will be any incentive to invest in 
new productive capacity. 


Real inventories were reduced by $150 million in June 
following reductions of $111 million and $133 million in 
April and May. These declines, accompanied by a slight 
recovery in shipments in May and June, have resulted in 
two consecutive declines in the real inventory-to-shipmen 
ratio, from a high of 2.39 in April to 2.31 in June. Althoug 
this ratio is considered a leading indicator of activity in th 
manufacturing level, the recent downturn in stocks relativ 
to shipments must be regarded with some caution as the 
ratio remains historically high. 


The reduction in stocks in June was more broadly based 
than the cutbacks in April and May which had been con- 
centrated in reductions of raw material inventories. A $48 
million decline in stocks of raw materials was recorded in 
June following drops of $96 million in the previous two 
months. The declines were mostly in industries which prc 
duce goods related to investment activity within durables. 
and in the paper and chemical industries within non- 
durables. Stocks of goods-in-process were reduced by $ 
million in June. This was attributable to large drops in 
motor vehicle and electrical product industries. Inventorie 
of finished goods fell for the second consecutive month, 
down $33 million. A $16 million reduction in durable goo. 
producing industries was concentrated in motor vehicle 
and electrical product industries. There were widespreac 
declines in finished goods stocks of non-durables, which 
were partially offset by an $11 million build-up in the pap 
industry. Export demand for paper products has been fal 
ing off rapidly. Stocks of goods purchased for resale wer 
reduced by $13 million due to an $8 million cutback in 
motor vehicles. 


External Sector 


The merchandise trade surplus declined $451 million in 
July to a level of $1.56 billion as a result of a 1.2 per ce 
increase in exports and a 10.1 per cent jump in imports 
on a seasonally adjusted balance of payments basis. Tt 
inclusion of the July data did not significantly alter the 

momentum of the short-term trend in either exports or in 
ports. The trend in exports climbed 1.6 per cent, followi. 
a 1.4 per cent increase in the previous month. The trenc 
of imports fell by 0.3 per cent for the third consecutive — 
month. A slowing in the recovery of both imports and @) 
ports of motor vehicle products was significant, in that! 


arp build-up of inventory-to-sales ratios in the auto- 
abile industry in the U.S. indicates that much of the re- 
nt strength in auto exports (and imports) has been re- 
ed to the possibility of a strike in the Canadian auto in- 
‘stry early in the fall. Within exports, the recovery con- 
ued in lumber, iron and steel, and cereal grains. Weak 
mestic demand was evident across import categories. 
e trend rate of decline was generally slower for crude 
d fabricated materials while the recovery in end pro- 
cts slowed. 


ports increased 1.2 per cent on a seasonally adjusted 
lance of payments basis in July. This represents an $88 
lion increase to a level of $7.46 billion and followed an 
ease of $333 million in June. As a result, the short- 
‘m trend for exports continued to increase, up 1.6 
‘cent in May following an increase of 1.4 per cent. 
yere is a two-month lag between the short-term trend 
d the actual data.) The recovery of export sales of end 
oducts lost momentum, as the short-term trend slowed 
m increases of 4.7 and 4.1 per cent in March and April 
3.3 per cent in May. This was largely the result of the 
wing in exports of motor vehicle products, which have 
sovered sharply since December of 1981. As is discus- 
din the assessment of the manufacturing sector, a 
ild-up in the inventory-to-sales ratio in the auto industry 
the U.S. indicates that the rapidity of the recovery may 
due to the possibility of a strike in the Canadian auto 
lustry. In addition, structural considerations such as 
+ssure to meet the terms of the auto pact and a shift in 
lerican demand towards larger-sized cars helped to 

$e export demand for Canada. The increases in the 

nd for exports of telecommunications equipment, office 
\chinery, and other equipment and tools also slowed. 

© export trend for industrial machinery declined for the 
venth consecutive month, although the rate of decline 
Wed to 3.3 per cent. 


rate of descent eased in the trend in exports of fabri- 
ed materials. This was largely due to a pick-up in ex- 
‘ts of lumber products, (up 5.0 per cent which have re- 
vered gradually consistent with the increase in housing 
ms in the U.S. The trend for exports of iron and steel 

0 accelerated to an increase of 5.0 per cent, although 

| level of exports remains well below past peak levels. 

1 and steel mills in Canada are operating at only 60.0 
cent of Capacity and have been relying on offshore de- 
Nd in order to maintain current production levels. De- 
Nd in the U.S. has been particularly weak, and steel 

‘S there are operating at only 42.0 per cent capacity (FP 
). The slowdown in the rate of decline of fabricated 


materials was also evident in export sales of newsprint, 
chemicals, petroleum products, and electricity. Export sales 
of wood pulp continued to decline at rapid rates, down 1.5 
per cent in April and 1.7 per cent in May. 


The trend of crude material exports continued to decline at 
a faster pace, down 2.0 per cent in May. This decline was 
widespread across the major components such as metal 
ores, crude oil and natural gas. Exports of coal, however, 
continue to partially offset this pattern as the trend rose 
further to 6.1 per cent in May. The increasing export of 
food products continued to be a major contributor to the re- 
covery in total exports due to increasing sales of cereal 
grains. 


Imports rose 10.1 per cent or $540 million to $5.9 billion in 
July on a seasonally adjusted balance of payments basis. 
The increase followed declines of 4.0 to 5.0 per cent in 
May and June. With the inclusion of the July data, the 
short-term trend for imports continued to decline at a rate 
of 0.3 per cent, the same rate as in the previous two 
months. The rate of increase in the trend for imports of 
end products showed virtually no change in May following 
increases of 0.5 per cent in the previous two months. This 
deceleration was largely the result of the slowing of im- 
ports of motor vehicle products. Domestic demand for in- 
dustrial machinery continued to retrench as the trend fell a 
further 4.2 per cent. The trend in imports of fabricated 
materials continued to decline but at a slower rate. The 
slowdown in the total was largely the result of an upturn in 
imports of precious metals. Imports of petroleum products 
continued to drop at rapid rates. The decline in the trend of 
imports of crude materials slowed as a result of the sharp 
upturn in imports of coal. The trend of crude oil imports fell 
9.1 per cent following a similar decline in the previous 
month. 


International Economies 


The economic indicators for all of the major industrialized 
nations weakened sharply in June and July. After demon- 
strating some signs of firming early in 1982, industrial out- 
put has dropped suddenly in West Germany and the Un- 
ited Kingdom in June. Industrial production displayed an 
ongoing weakness in Japan. Unemployment in these na- 
tions reached post-Depression highs early in the summer. 
Sylvia Ostry, head of the OECD secretariat said that most 
nations are awaiting a rebound in the U.S. economy to lift 
aggregate demand out of its current recession, and pre- 
dicted only ‘‘a slow, anemic recovery”’ in the OECD. De- 
clining business confidence and investment is common to 
all the major industrial nations, which is not surprising in 
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view of the shared weakness of final demand and the 
tight monetary environment. The decline in business in- 
vestment has been accentuated in nations such as Cana- 
da and France which are perceived as having the most 
nationalistic investment policies, although the negative 
effects of low capacity utilization and weakening cash 
flow are evident in lower investment outlays throughout 
the OECD nations. The distinctly negative performance of 
these economies makes it difficult to interpret the “‘posi- 
tive, if modest’ growth rates since early in 1982 in the 
Conference Board’s index of leading indicators for West 
Germany, Britain, Italy, France, and Japan (LeD, GM 8- 
13/9). 


In West Germany, industrial output plunged 3.0 per cent in 
June following a plateau in April and May. Industrial output 
is now 1.0 per cent below the level of a year ago, as the 
signs of a recovery driven by rising export orders late in 
1981 and early in 1982 appear to have dissipated. The re- 
covery of exports was never reflected in an upturn in in- 
dustrial output or domestic demand. Export orders began 
to decline sharply in May and June, notably for important 
export sectors such as mechanical engineering, construc- 
tion, and motor vehicles. By region, export demand for 
German goods has been weakest in the United States, 
Eastern Europe, and the OPEC nations. Domestic demand 
continues to weaken, as consumer spending is restrained 
by rising inflation (+ 5.6 per cent in the year to June) rela- 
tive to wages (+ 4.0 per cent) and a surge in unemploy- 
ment to a 30-year high of 1.8 millio:. or 7.2 per cent of the 
labour force in July. Business investment has declined 
slowly since early 1981 and surveys point to a 2.0 per cent 
cut in investment in 1982, as construction projects have 
been delayed by high interest rates (Short-term rates crept 
back above 9.0 per cent in July) and a slump in business 
confidence to post-1975 lows. Rising bankruptcies, epito- 
mized by the financial crisis for AEG-Telefunken Ltd. which 
has been unable to meet the terms of its $2.5 billion in 
bank debt, reflect the squeeze on corporate liquidity arising 
from weak profits and high financing costs (LeD 19/8, FT 
4-5-6/8, 13/9, Ecst 31/7). 


Data on the effects of the freeze on wages and prices and 
the austerity regime announced by France are just begin- 
ning to become available. The initial impact on prices was 
evident in a 0.3 per cent rise in the CPI in July, the smal- 
lest increase in over four years, while the speculative run 
on the franc appears to have slowed. The effect of the new 
government policy on output and employment is not yet 
clear, although most analysts expect a reversal from the 
relatively buoyant performance of the French economy in 
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the past year which has helped to limit the unemploymer 
rate to 8.2 per cent (compared to an EEC average of 9.€ 
per cent). French economic policy in the first year of the 
new Socialist government was designed to raise persone 
expenditure via a series of wage increases for lower- 
income earners and an increase in social security benefi 
Consumer demand did rise 6.0 per cent in the year, but 
the expense of a continued high rate of inflation (+ 13.5 
per cent before the freeze) and a rising import bill and ct 
rent account deficit. Foreign exchange reserves were re- 
duced sharply (over $5.0 billion) as the Bank of France 
attempted to maintain the value of the franc in the EMS 
currency grid, but by late June reserves were nearly ex- 
hausted and a devaluation of the franc was announced. 
Despite these obvious penalties paid in terms of moneta 
variables such as inflation and the current account, the s 
mulus to consumer demand did little to boost aggregate 
output (although they did avert the declines recorded in 
other nations such as Canada, the U.S., and Britain). In- 
dustrial output rose only 0.3 per cent in the year to May 
1982, as the increase in consumer demand net of impor 
was largely offset by a sharp decline in private business 
investment, off 9.0 per cent in 1981 and forecast to decl 
6.0 per cent in 1982. The limited nationalization of indus 
and the freeze on prices are examples of the governme! 
attitude which has accentuated in France the cyclical 
weakness in business investment evident in all the majc 
economies. Lower investor confidence has been eviden' 
an outflow of foreign capital and a sharp decline in the i 
ternational value of the French franc (Ecst 31/7, FT 18/ 


Industrial output in Japan slowed to a year-over-year gé 
of 1.7 per cent in May, as output has declined in six of t 
last eight months. This weakening trend reflects a drop 
export demand and domestic construction activity. Expo 
declined 7.3 per cent in June from May, and are now 3. 
per cent below the level of a year ago. Sluggish deman 
throughout the industrialized nations has, for Japan, be 
compounded by the increase in restrictions on trade for 
Japanese goods such as motor vehicles, steel, and con 
sumer goods (estimates by Japanese analysts suggest 
that restrictions of some form are being applied to 60.0 
per cent of Japanese exports). The weakness in industr 
output has pushed unemployment up to 1.4 million or 2 
per cent of the work force in June, the highest level in 2 
years (1.0-1.5 per cent unemployment used to be the 
norm). Inflation in Japan remains the lowest among the 
OECD nations at about 3.0 per cent although nominal 
wages continue to rise near 8 per cent (FT 31/7, GM 1€ 


here was renewed gloom about the economic prospects 
tthe United Kingdom after an increase in optimism in 
arch and April. Industrial output dropped 1.5 per cent in 
ine after stagnating in May and April, and is now equal to 
e level recorded last June which had been the trough 

vel attained in the current cyclical downturn. Manufactur- 
g output has slumped to new lows in the current cycle. 
irveys of business attitudes suggest that further cutbacks 
employment, investment, and inventories can be ex- 
xcted. Unemployment attained a new record level of 3.2 
illion in July (or 13.4 per cent), the highest in the major 
dustrialized nations. Inflation slowed to a year-over-year 
vange of 8.7 per cent in July, the lowest increase in three 
id a half years (FT 13-14/8, Ecst 7/8). 


nited States Economy 


ye warnings by economic analysts of an uneven recovery 
the U.S. in the second half of 1982 were confirmed by a 
Itering of the coincident indicators in July and August, 
though the leading indicator posted its fourth consecutive 
iin in July (+ 1.3 per cent). The most disappointing de- 
lopment was the sluggish performance of retail sales fol- 
wing the July 1 tax cut. Nominal retail sales fell 0.9 

2r cent in August after a 1.0 per cent gain in July, as 

orth American passenger car sales have slackened to an 
inual rate of 5.3 million in each of July and August from 
5 million in the second quarter. Auto inventories rose to 
© equivalent of 88 days of sales by the end of August, 
ading to a further round of layoffs and production cut- 
icks in the industry. Most of the boost to personal income 
am the tax cuts has been reflected in an increase in the 
»rsonal savings rate to over 8.0 per cent in July com- 

ied to 6.6 per cent in the first half of 1982. The weak- 
+88 of consumer outlays and the increase in personal 
\vings, however, have contributed to the reduction in in- 
rest rates in the third quarter. The housing market 

‘owed some signs of renewed weakness, as housing 

arts subsided to an annual rate of 1.002 million in August 
ter an upturn to 1.195 million in July (the July increase 
‘gely reflected a bunching of government-subsidized pro- 
cts). Starts of single-dwelling units have fallen steadily in 
ily and August, as the stimulus to house sales from an 
‘sing of mortgage rates has been more than offset by the 
cent Supreme Court decision that allows savings and 

ans associations to prevent new homeowners from 
‘Suming low-interest rate mortgages negotiated by pre- 
dus homeowners. 


; 


te slackening of demand for retail goods has already 
en reflected in industrial output in August. Industrial pro- 
iction fell 0.5 per cent in the month, as the stimulus of 


higher auto output in June and July (which helped to boost 
industrial output by 0.1 per cent in July) was reversed by 
the implementation of layoffs in this industry. At the same 
time, output of business equipment continued to retrench 
(off 1.4 per cent in August following a 1.8 per cent decline 
in July). Business continued to scale back its investment 
intentions, as the Commerce Dept. survey of real outlays 
in 1982 was revised down from a 2.4 per cent decline in 
the May survey to a 4.4 per cent drop in the August sur- 
vey. Economy-wide business inventories rose 0.5 per cent 
in July after a 0.1 per cent increase in June. With nominal 
business sales down by 0.1 per cent in July and 1.1 

per cent in June, the inventory-to-sales ratio rose to 1.49 in 
July. This suggests that the recent signs of recovery in 
new orders and output will not be sustained unless aggre- 
gate demand begins to reflect the recovery anticipated by 
the recent upward trend in the leading indicators. 


Financial Markets 


Canadian interest rates declined significantly in August in 
tandem with the decline in American interest rates. The 
Canadian bank rate fell 155 basis points to 13.95 per cent 
while the prime lending rate dropped 125 basis points to 
16.0 per cent. Long-term Canada bond yields fell by about 
140 basis points to the 14.0 to 14.5 per cent range. From 
June to August, the monetary base has increased by 4.1 
per cent, contributing to the interest rate decline. Although 
Canadian interest rates fell a similar amount as U.S. rates, 
the Canadian dollar rose by 84 basis points to 80.69 cents 
(U.S. funds). Widespread expectations of further declines 
in U.S. interest rates boosted demand for the Canadian 
dollar. 


American interest rates fell sharply in August, and the 
prime lending rate fell to 13.5 per cent by month-end. The 
reduction was more marked for short-term than long-term 
rates, as the yield differential between 3-month Treasury 
bills and long-term Treasury bonds rose about 400 basis 
points by the end of August compared to 300 basis points 
at the start of the month. Following the widely-publicized 
financial problems of major debtors such as Mexico, Inter- 
national Harvester, and the Continental Illinois Bank, the 
yield differential between 3-month Treasury bills and certifi- 
cates of deposit continued to widen in August, as demand 
for government-issued securities was disproportionately 
strong. The rally in security prices was aided by President 
Reagan’s endorsement of a $98 billion tax increase over 
three years and a moderation in the growth of M1 to a 
level $1.3 billion below its upper target (BW 16-30/8, 

FT 23/8). 
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The reduction in interest rates also reflected a reversal in 
the forecasts for credit costs as enunciated by two of the 
most influential economists in the U.S., Henry Kaufman of 
Solomon Bros. and Albert Wojnilower of First Boston. 
These analysts had been expecting interest rates to rise 
sharply in the second half of 1982 because of the crowd- 
ing-out effects of heavy Treasury borrowing. This crowd- 
ing-out effect, however, presumed continued high rates of 


business loan demand and an upturn in consumer outlays. 


Both economists now predict a much weaker performance 
by the American economy in the second half of 1982, as 
business continues to cut planned investment and inven- 
tories while consumer spending has not responded to the 
July 1 tax cut (sluggish demand did, however, prevent the 
expected July surge in M1 from occurring). Kaufman 
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added that major financial institutions are in no position t 
lend aggressively to propel an economic recovery. Banks 
are constrained by a thin capital base and substantial no 
earning assets. The combination of good monetary news 
a poor economic outlook, and alarming financial news 
combined to reduce interest rates suddenly. Lower intere 
rates, then, are a silver lining inside a dark economic clo 
as policy-makers become more concerned about the risk 
of continued recession than the risks of a revival of infla- 
tion. The reduction in long-term rates was relatively mute 
as a drop in Treasury bond yields to below 13.0 per cent 
triggered a surge in new corporate issues (up $2.3 billior 
in the first three weeks of August). Firms are attempting 
extend the term structure of their debt and improve liquic 
(FT 8-21-23/8). 


lews Developments 


iternational 


ternational news developments in August were highlight- 
1 by the financial crisis in Mexico. The exchange rate 
isis for the peso and Mexico's problems in repaying 
reign debt reflect the effects of a substantial squeeze on 
(port revenues due to slumping commodity prices and a 
larp increase in real interest rates. The problems in Mex- 
0 are symbolic of the financial difficulties of a number of 
ss-developed countries in 1982, and further reschedul- 
gs of debt are expected. The high degree of inter- 
2pendency between developed and less-developed 
auntries, both in terms of merchandise trade as well 

3 international flows of capital, makes the worsening 

ight of these nations an added constraint on the pros- 
ects for a sustained recovery in the OECD nations. 


ne World Bank reported that economic growth in less- 
3veloped countries slowed to 2.2 per cent in 1981, com- 
ared to 5.0 per cent in 1980. Continued growth in most 
siatic nations offset declines in real per capita income in 
atin America, Africa, and the Caribbean. Despite the 
eakness in income, interest payments for less-developed 
duntries rose 60.0 per cent to $48 billion in 1981, while 
tal debt service costs (interest plus amortization) in- 
eased 33.0 per cent to $99 billion (or about 20.0 per cent 
total export earnings). Morgan Guaranty Trust of New 
ork warned that a slowdown in bank lending to Third 
forld nations may force too sudden a contraction of in- 
ymes onto borrowers, and the resulting drop in import de- 
and “could have a depressive impact on the world eco- 
ymy” (BW 16/8, LeM 18/8, GM 27/8). This interdependen- 
‘of the world economy was highlighted in the annual re- 
drt by GATT. The report says that the volume of world 
ade was stagnant in 1981 for the first time since 1975, 
1d follows a 1.5 per cent gain in 1980. All of the weak- 
28S Occurred in mineral products, off 12.0 per cent in 
dlume (with crude petroleum down 15.0 per cent). Trade 
manufactured goods (+ 4.5 per cent) and agricultural 
‘oducts (+ 3.0 per cent) continued to rise due to higher 
»mand by oil exporting nations. Exports of developed na- 
NS rose 2.0 per cent in volume, although the report 
ted that this growth is endangered by the reduction in 
@ OPEC nations balance of payments surplus, by the 
drld-wide sluggishness in investment demand, and by the 
2ak financial position of less-developed countries gener- 
ly. A further slowdown in growth by LDC’s would hurt the 
ECD nations as less-developed nations account for 60.0 
cent of export demand for the industrialized nations. 


Exports by less-developed countries rose 3.9 per cent in 
volume in 1981, as relatively strong growth (+ 4.4 per cent) 
for newly-industrializing countries (which generally include 
Hong Kong, Taiwan, Singapore, Malaysia, South Korea, 
Brazil, and Mexico) offset a 3.8 per cent decline for African 
nations. The developed (or OECD) nations, however, con- 
tinue to run large surpluses in trade in manufactured goods 
with both the less-developed countries as a whole (an 
$88.40 billion surplus in 1980, compared to $25.05 billion 
in 1973) and the OPEC nations (an $80.30 billion surplus 
in 1980, up from $12.60 billion in 1973) (FT 16/8, LeDr 
3/9). 


A study by the AMEX bank for Euromoney (Aug. 1982) 
predicted that twenty nations will be forced into reschedul- 
ing $28 billion of foreign debt in 1982, up from 14 nations 
and $10.8 billion in 1981. The list of nations already in- 
cludes Mexico, Argentina, Poland, Romania, Zaire, Peru, 
Vietnam, Costa Rica, Sudan, Bolivia, and Pakistan. The 
bunching of these reschedulings early in the 1980's re- 
flects a maturing of debt incurred during the first OPEC 
shock in 1974-75 (about $140 billion of medium- and long- 
term bonds are being rolled-over at sharply higher interest 
rates in 1982), and a sharp increase in new credit de- 
mands as the current account deficit of less-developed 
countries has deteriorated sharply from $38 billion in 1977 
to $100 billion in 1981. At the same time, short-term debt 
has grown disproportionately rapidly for less-developed 
countries (up from $39 billion in 1976 to $140 billion in 
1981) because of the depressed conditions in the medium- 
term international bond market. This shortening of the term 
structure of debt is also evident for non-financial corpora- 
tions and governments in North America. Short-term debt 
is generally ignored in most conventional analyses of inter- 
national debt, and this may partly explain the shock of the 
international financial community at the cash flow problems 
suddenly evident in many nations. In any event, the AMEX 
report predicts that from 1982 to 1986, less-developed 
countries will repay to banks more in interest and amortiza- 
tion than they raise in new loans. This would mark a sub- 
stantial reversal from the pattern of the last five years, 
when banks injected a net of about $10 billion a year into 
less-developed countries. AMEX forecasts a net outflow of 
$12 billion a year until 1986 from less-developed countries 
to international banks, assuming constant real oil prices 
and a general recovery in the world economy (Euromoney, 
Aug. 1982). 


The Mexican government announced the nationalization 
of the banking industry and introduced a two-tier exchange 
rate system combined with foreign exchange controls to 
halt the decline in the international value of the peso. At 
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the same time, Mexico is trying to arrange for $8.4 billion 
of aid from the international financial community pending a 
rescheduling of its foreign debt payments. The develop- 
ments in Mexico are significant for a number of reasons. 
The slide of Mexico into economic crisis is symbolic of the 
economic course for many developing nations, and paral- 
lels developments in other large debtors in Latin America, 
notably Argentina, Venezuela, and Brazil (which owe $140 
billion of foreign debt). It also raised further concerns about 
the stability of the international financial system, and the 
sharp decline in interest rates in August partly reflects the 
mounting pressure on the Federal Reserve Board to ease 
credit conditions to avert a major liquidity crisis in Mexico 
(a three percentage point reduction in the prime lending 
rate over three years, for example, would reduce Mexico's 
debt payments by the equivalent of the $4.0 billion loan it 
is seeking from the IMF). Aside from these general con- 
cerns, there was the specific problem of insolvency for the 
world’s largest debtor ($80 billion) with significant amounts 
of this debt held by large American banks. The measures 
taken in Mexico to cope with the situation also threaten to 
precipitate further political instability in a strategically- 
located nation (Ecst 21/8, LeM 13/8). 


The sequence of events leading to the crisis in August 
commenced with the downturn in commodity prices coter- 
minous with the onset of the recession in the United States 
in mid-1981. In particular, prices for key Mexican exports 
such as crude oil, coffee, silver, and copper began a year- 
long downward trend. At the moment that export revenues 
began to soften, the cost of financing debt incurred for 
large-scale development projects rose in tandem with the 
increase in the American prime lending rate. By 1982, 
Mexico had nearly $80 billion of external debt (about $60 
billion of which is owed by the public sector), over half of 
which was incurred after 1978. About 40.0 per cent of this 
debt is owed to American banks and 10.0 per cent to 
Japanese banks; the Canadian banks have participated in 
about $5 billion of loans to Mexico. The exposure of the 
nine largest American banks is equivalent to 40.0 per cent 
of their capital and reserves. The refinancing of this debt 
and weak export revenues had raised Mexico’s external 
financing requirement to $25 billion in 1982 (or about $500 
million a week), mostly to refinance the $28 billion of debt 
which matured in 1982 (LeD 12/8, FT 23/8, GM 31/8). 


An austerity package and a 30.0 per cent devaluation of 
the peso against the American dollar were announced by 
April of this year, as the government tried to curb the 
growth of debt and restore export competitiveness. Fund- 
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ing abroad was sustained by mortgaging future oil re- 
venues and by paying up to 18.5 per cent for Eurodollar 
bonds (the highest rate ever charged in the 20-year histon 
of the Eurodollar bond market). The first signs of a liquidity 
problem appeared in April when the Grupo Alfa stopped 
repaying the principal on its $2.3 billion of foreign debt. 
Grupo Alfa is the largest private conglomerate in Latin 
America, and directly accounts for 1.2 per cent of GNP in 
Mexico. On August 4, Grupo Alfa announced that it would 
suspend $140 million in interest payments on foreign debt 
until January of 1983 (FT 7/8, GM 24/8). 


On August 5, the Mexican government announced that it 
had devalued the peso by a further 30.0 per cent and insti 
tuted a two-tier exchange rate, pending a rescheduling of 
its foreign bank debt. The two-tier exchange rate involved 
a fixed rate of 49 pesos to the dollar for essential imports 
such as foodstuffs, publicly-held debt, and privately-held 
debt principal and a floating rate (which by late August ex- 
ceeded 100 pesos to the dollar) for all other foreign ex- 
change transactions. Interest on privately-held debt, such 
as for the Grupo Alfa, is to be repaid at this exchange rate 
as well. These measures did not stop the speculative run 
on the peso, and on August 13 the Bank of Mexico 
announced the suspension of all foreign exchange transac 
tions, because the Bank was in danger of exhausting its 
reserves, and froze all U.S. dollar accounts. On August 17 
the Bank of Mexico relaxed its curbs on foreign exchange 
trading, but maintained the freeze on dollar accounts (LeN 
13/8, FT 7-12/8, GM 17/8). 


At the same time, Mexico was proceeding with discussion 
to raise short-term funds and reschedule its debt. An 
accord was reached with international banks for a morato! 
ium on the repayment of the $10 billion of external debt 
falling due in the next 90 days, pending the presentation ¢ 
refinancing and economic adjustment policy proposals. 
Mexico also arranged for a $1.9 billion emergency credit 
package (organized by the Bank of International Settle- 
ments and central banks; the Bank of Canada supplied 
$150 million of this amount), while the U.S. Dept. of Ener- 
gy advanced $1.0 billion for future oil deliveries of about 4 
million barrels for the strategic petroleum reserve and the” 
U.S. Commodity Credit Corp. granted a $1.0 billion credit 
for grain purchases (GM 21-26-31/8, Ecst 21/8). 


The government of Mexico was also hoping to obtain a 
$4.0 billion loan from the International Monetary Fund 
(IMF). The prospects for an IMF loan were substantially ré 
duced, however, when the government issued a decree 0° 
September 1 to nationalize the private banking system (e 
cluding foreign bank operations in Mexico) and to tighten — 


reign currency controls. The government blamed the eco- 
omic crisis on “an international economic disorder that 
unishes developing countries’, and justified the nationa- 
zation of banks on the grounds that these institutions had 
ided the speculation against the peso. Political analysts 
lso noted the popularity of the decree with the labour 
1jovement in Mexico, which will bear the brunt of the res- 
ictive effects of a further increase in Mexico’s 60 per cent 
flation rate (due to the drop in the peso) and a fiscal aus- 
rity program. The government has not said how it would 
ay for the takeover of banks (which have assets of about 
39 billion), which it is estimated will raise government 
ontrol of the economy from 65.0 per cent to 80.0-85.0 
ercent (LeD, GM 2-4/9). 


he Crisis in Mexico parallels recent developments in 
rgentina and Zaire. In late July, Argentina announced 
iat it was $600 million in arrears on debt payments, and 
sked international banks for a rescheduling of $15 billion 
its total $37 billion foreign debt (FT 29/7). At the same 
ne, Zaire said that it was $175 million in arrears and 
sked for a rescheduling of $4.1 billion of foreign bank 
2bt. The crisis in Zaire was a direct outcome of the IMF 
3cision to suspend its SDR 912 million loan to Zaire, the 
2cond largest IMF loan to an African nation. The suspen- 
on reflects Zaire’s inability to hit certain performance 
gets attached to the loan, notably the target regarding 
‘© government budget deficit which became unattainable 
hen export tax revenues from sales of copper, cobalt, di- 
nonds, and coffee plummetted as commodity markets 
oftened in 1982 (FT 30/7). 


omestic 


egotiations were concluded between Japan and Canada 
1a tightening of the import quotas on Japanese passen- 
pr Cars. Japan has agreed to curtail shipments to Canada 
/ 23.5 per cent to a level of 153,000 units in 1982. Since 
),000 Japanese cars have already been imported in the 
St half of 1982, this implies nearly a one-third reduction 
63,000 units in the second half of the year (equivalent to 
Jout a $540 million drop in nominal import value, at 

\nual rates, assuming an average value per car of about 
0,000). The U.S. management consulting firm of Har- 

dur and Associates Inc. concludes in a report that import 
Jotas may have to be implemented for five years to allow 
€ North American auto industry to become more com- 
Atitive. The report stresses that “it is the management 
‘mpetitive edge where we are weak, not the technical 
Ige”. More effective management systems are needed to 
prove worker participation in raising quality and produc- 
ity, to improve inventory control, and to reduce the focus 


on short-term financial gains. A study of the problems of 
the auto industry led by Prof. William Abernathy of the Har- 
vard Business School arrived at similar conclusions, as the 
failure of management to elicit worker interest and dedica- 
tion has led to low productivity and poor quality in North 
American cars. The report cited the auto industry as “a 
gripping example that it is not just investment in plant and 
equipment that improve productivity and quality. It is the 
treatment of workers by management” (GM 7/9). General 
Motors and Ford re-introduced early in August several 
dealer incentive programs of between $400 and $2,500 per 
car in an effort to boost sales following a nose dive in de- 
mand in July. General Motors hopes to consolidate the re- 
covery in sales in August by freezing or cutting prices on 
nearly half its new 1983 models (LeD, GM 12-24/8, 1/9). 


The provincial premiers refused to endorse the federal 
government's 6.0 per cent and 5.0 per cent wage and 
price guidelines for the next two years. The premiers called 
the guidelines “single-dimensional’, in the sense that 

they do not allow for regional differences and do not 
address the wide range of problems related to high unem- 
ployment and interest rates and the drop in foreign invest- 
ment. The federal government was vigorous in extending 
the price guidelines to regulatory agencies within its juris- 
diction, as the guidelines were applied to the Canadian 
Dairy Commission, Bell Canada, Air Canada, Via Rail, and 
Canadian National. Bell Canada said that a deterioration in 
quality would inevitably result (which would be reflected in 
the CPI as an increase in prices) but hoped to avoid signi- 
ficant layoffs. Air Canada was quicker to announce a 
trade-off of job security for price restraint, announcing a 
10.0 per cent (or 2,000 person-years) reduction in operat- 
ing personnel over the next eighteen months. Canadian 
National said that it would extend the scope of its layoffs 
beyond the 5,000 planned for 1982 (3,000 have already 
been implemented). All of these firms said they would 
scale back investment plans because of the restraint on in- 
come growth. The government also received considerable 
criticism for its decision to proceed with a 15.0 per cent in- 
crease in federal excise duties on alcoholic beverages and 
cigarettes effective September 1. Other analysts were 
more sanguine about the effect of the wage and price 
guidelines in light of the recent slowdown in labour costs 
and industry selling prices. Mike McCracken of Informetrica 
Ltd., for example, noted that the growth of unit labour costs 
has slowed to an average annual rate of 2.0 per cent in 
the three months ending in May, adding that “this should 
indicate something to those who are excited about rising 
labour costs. . .six and five may be an upper limit (for 
labour costs)” (GM 18-27/8, LeD 12-13-14-27/8, LaP 21/8). 
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News Chronology 


Aug. 5 The Mexican government announced the imple- 
mentation of a two-tier foreign exchange rate and asked 
for a rescheduling of its foreign debt payments in an 
attempt to solve a deepening liquidity crisis. 

Aug. 12 The governments of Japan and Canada reached 
an accord that will reduce the quota on Japanese passen- 
ger cars by 23.5 per cent to 153,000 units in 1982. 

Aug. 16 The U.S. Federal Reserve Board lowered its dis- 
count rate to 10.5 per cent, the lowest rate in two years. 
This was the third cut in the discount rate in the past four 
weeks. 
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Ecst — The Economist 

FP — Financial Post 

FT — U.K. Financial Times 
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a diffusion index is a measure, taken 
across a group of time series, that 
indicates the uniformity of movement 
exhibited by the group. More pre- 
cisely, for any given period the 
diffusion index is equal to the per- 
centage of series in the group that 
are expanding during that period. 
The diffusion index thus indicates 
the dispersion or diffuseness of a 
given change in the aggregate. 
Since business cycle changes gen- 
erally affect many economy proces- 
ses diffusion indexes are useful in 
determining whether a change is 
due to cyclical forces. 


this procedure uses the data for the 
current period in estimating the 
seasonal factor for that period. In 
contrast the projected factor proce- 
dure calculates the seasonal factor 
for the current period by extrapolat- 
ing past data. The end point proce- 
dure therefore allows changing sea- 
sonal patterns to be recognized 
sooner than the projected factor 
procedure. 


data which reflect a number of 
adjustments applied to the customs 
totals to make them consistent with 
the concepts and definitions used in 
the system of national accounts. 


totals of detailed merchandise trade 
data tabulated directly from customs 
documents. 


exports less imports. 


the ratio of merchandise export 
prices to merchandise import prices. 
This ratio can be calculated monthly 
on acustoms basis from External 
Trade data, or quarterly on a ba- 
lance of payments basis from GNP 
data. 


in general the term filtering refers to 
removing, or filtering out, move- 
ments of the data that repeat them- 


Final demand 


Final domestic 
demand 


Inventories 
By stage of 
processing 


Labour market 
Additional worker 
effect 


selves with roughly the same fre- 
quency. In the context used here we 
refer to removing the high frequency, 
or irregular movements, so that one 
can better judge whether the current 
movement represents a change in 
the trend-cycle. Unfortunately all 
such filtering entails a loss of timeli- 
ness in signalling cyclical changes. 
We have attempted to minimize this 
loss in timeliness by filtering with 
minimum phase shift filters. 


final domestic demand plus exports. 
It can also be computed as GNP 
excluding inventory changes. 


the sum of personal expenditure on 
goods and services, government 
current expenditure, and gross fixed 
capital formation by Canadians. 
Final domestic demand can also be 
viewed as GNP plus imports less 
exports and the change in inven- 
tories; that is, it is a measure of final 
demand by Canadians irrespective 
of whether the demand was met by 
domestic output, imports or a 
change in inventories. 


within a given industry inventories 
may be classified depending on 
whether processing of the goods, 
from that industry's point of view, is 
complete, is still underway, or has 
not yet begun. Inventories held at 
these various stages of processing 
are referred to as finished goods, 
goods in process, and raw materials 
respectively. Note that in this context 
the term raw materials does not 
necessarily refer to raw or primary 
commodities such as wheat, iron 
ore, etc. It simply refers to materials 
that are inputs to the industry in 
question. 


refers to the hypothesis that as the 
unemployment rate rises, the main 
income earner in the family unit may 
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become unemployed, inducing re- 
lated members of the unit who were 
previously not participating in the 
labour force to seek employment. 
This is also referred to as the 
‘secondary worker effect’. 


refers to the hypothesis that as the 
unemployment rate increases, some 
persons actively seeking employ- 
ment may become ‘discouraged’ as 
their job search period is extended, 
and drop out of the labour force. 


persons who, during the reference 
period for the Labour Force Survey: 
a) did any work at all, for pay or profit 
in the context of an employer- 
employee relationship, or were 
self-employed. It includes unpaid 
family work which is defined as work 
contributing directly to the operation 
of a family farm, business, or profes- 
sional practice owned or operated by 
a related member of the household. 
b) had a job but were not at work due 
to own illness or disability, personal 
or family responsibilities, bad 
weather, labour dispute or other 
reasons (ex ‘luding persons on lay- 
off and those with a job to start ata 
future date). 


a monthly mail census of firms 
employing 20 or more employees, 
collecting payroll information on the 
last week or pay period in the 
reference month, including figures 
on average hours, earnings, and 
employment. 


represents employment as a percen- 
tage of the population 15 years of 
age and over. 


persons in the labour force are those 
members of the population 15 years 
of age and over who, in the refer- 
ence period were either employed or 
unemployed. 


is amonthly household survey which 
measures the status of the members 
of the household with respect to the 


Large firm 
employment 


Paid worker 


Participation rate 


Unemployed 


labour market, in the reference 
period. Inmates of institutions and 
full-time members of the Canadiar 
Armed Forces are excluded be- 
cause they are considered to exist 
outside the labour market. 


includes all persons drawing pay f 
services rendered or for paid ab- 
sence during the survey reference 
period and for whom an employer 
makes CPP or QPP and/or UIC 
contributions. The employee con- 
cept excludes owners of unincorpx 
rated businesses and professiona 
practices, the self-employed, unpé 
family workers, persons doing non 
remunerative work, pensioners, 
home workers, members of electe 
or appointed bodies, military per- 
sonnel and persons providing ser- 
vices to an establishment ona 
contract basis. It is based on data 
collected in the Employment, 
Payrolls and Manhours Survey. 


a person who during the reference 
period did work for pay or profit. P 
workers do not include persons wl 
did unpaid work which contributec 
directly to the operation of a family 
farm, business, or professional pr. 
tice owned and operated by a 

related member of the household. 


represents the labour force as a 
percentage of the population 15 
years of age and over. The partici 
tion rate for a particular group is tt 
percentage of that group participa 
ing in the labour force. 


those who during the reference 
period: 

a) were without work, and had 
actively looked for work in the pas 
four weeks (ending with the refer- 
ence week) and were available fo 
work, 

or 

b) had not actively looked for worl 
the past four weeks but had been 


ionetary base 


tices 
ommodity prices 


onsumer prices 


: 
: 


nplicit prices 


idustry prices 


layoff (with the expectation of return- 
ing to work) for 26 weeks or less and 
were available for work, 

or 

c) had not actively looked for work in 
the past four weeks but had a new 
job to start in four weeks or less from 
the reference week, and were avail- 
able for work. 


the sum of notes in circulation, coins 
outside banks, and chartered bank 
deposits with the Bank of Canada. 
Also referred to as the high-powered 
money supply. 


daily cash (spot) prices of individual 
commodities. Commodity prices 
generally refer to spot prices of 
crude materials. 


retail prices, inclusive of all sales, 
excise and other taxes applicable to 
individual commodities. In effect, the 
prices which would be paid by final 
purchasers in a store or outlet. The 
Consumer Price Index is designed to 
measure the change through time in 
the cost of a constant “basket” of 
goods and services, representing 
the purchases made by a particular 
population group in a specified time 
period. Because the basket contains 
a set of goods and services of 
unchanging or comparable quantity 
and quality changes in the cost of 
the basket are strictly due to price 
movements. 


prices which are the by-product of a 
deflation process. They reflect not 
only changes in prices but also 
changes in the pattern of expendi- 
ture or production in the group to 
which they refer. 


prices charged for new orders in 
manufacturing excluding discounts, 
allowances, rebates, sales and ex- 
cise taxes, for the reference period. 
The pricing point is the first stage of 
selling after production. The Industry 


Laspeyres price 
index 


Paasche price 
index 


Valuation 
Constant dollar 


Current dollar 


Nominal 


Real 


Selling Price Index is a set of base 
weighted price indices designed to 
measure movement in prices of 
products sold by Canadian Estab- 
lishments classified to the manufac- 
turing sector by the 1970 Standard 
Industrial Classification. 


the weights used in calculating an 
aggregate Laspeyres price index are 
fixed weights calculated for a base 
period. Thus changes in a price 
index of this type are strictly due to 
price movements. 


the weights used in calculating an 
aggregate Paasche price index are 
current period weights. Changes in a 
price index of this type reflect both 
changes in price and importance of 
the components. 


represents the value of expenditure 
or production measured in terms of 
some fixed base period’s prices. 
(Changes in constant dollar expendi- 
ture or production can only be 
brought about by changes in the 
physical quantities of goods purch- 
ased or produced). 


represents the value of expenditure 
or production measured at current 
price levels. A change in current 
dollar expenditure or production can 
be brought about by changes in the 
quantity of goods bought or pro- 
duced or by changes in the level of 
prices of those goods. 


represents the value of expenditure 
or production measured at current 
price levels. ‘Nominal’ value is 
synonymous with ‘current dollar’ 
value. 


‘real’ value is synonymous with 
‘constant dollar’ value. 
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Gross National Expenditure in Millions of 1971 Dollars 


(Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures) 1961 Q2-1982 Q2 
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Gross National Expenditure in Millions of 1971 Dollars 
(Seasonally Adjusted at Annual Rates) 1961 Q2-1982 Q2 
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Chart — 3 
Real Output by Industry 
(Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures) June 61-Feb. 82 
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Prices and Costs 
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Chart — 7 
Gross National Expenditure, Implicit Price Indexes 
(Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures) 1961 Q2-1982 Q2 
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Gross National Expenditure, Implicit Price Indexes and National Income, Selected Components 


(Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures) 1961 Q2-1982 Q2 
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Chart — 9 
External Trade, Customs Basis 
(Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures) 
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Chart — 12 
Canadian Leading and Coincident Indicators Jan. 61-June 82 
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Chart — 13 
Canadian Leading Indicators Jan. 61-June 82 
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Canadian Leading Indicators Jan. 61-June 82 
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SEP 17, 1982 TABLE 1 9:03 AM 


GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE IN 1971 DOLLARS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


m BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT INVENTORY INVESTMENT GROSS 


PERSONAL GOVERNMENT NON NATIONAL 
EXPENDI-  EXPENDI- RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY BUSINESS FARM EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 
TURE TURE CONST- CONST- AND NON-FARM AND GICC 
RUCTION RUCTION = EQUIPMENT (1) (1)(2) 
a 
1977 2.9 = -6.3 3.0 -.4 -571 -335 6.9 2.1 2.1 
1978 nT 1.8 -1.8 1.3 1.0 -60 216 10.4 4.7 3.6 
1979 2.0 9 -2.8 12.9 11.9 1629 - 136 2.9 v2 2.9 
1980 1.1 -1.0 -6.1 11.0 4.5 -2389 -122 1.8 -2.0 5 
1981 1.9 9 5.6 8.4 4.6 1251 312 1.6 2.6 3.1 
1980 III 1.6 4 2.0 1.9 17 -3016 176 3.2 -2.4 6 
9 -.5 6.2 2.4 -.2 1256 72 23 3.3 1.9 
1981 I 3 2 6.8 4.5 4.3 2364 236 -6.1 -.2 1.2 
II a -.1 4.9 J 389 -572 12 7.8 6 1.6 
III “1.1 5 -8.7 .0 -5.2 920 376 -3.0 4 “1.4 
IV -.3 9 “11.7 3,2 Pa -2080 -508 -.4 -5.3 -.9 
1982 | “1.1 =33 -1.9 -4.9 -8.3 -1612 36 -3.4 -6.1 -2.3 
1 -.3 a, -12.9 -8.6 -5.8 -1316 -396 6.1 2.5 -2.1 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


(1) DIFFERENCE FROM PRECEDING PERIOD, ANNUAL RATES. 
(2)  GICC - GRAIN IN COMMERCIAL CHANNELS. 


Sep 17, 1982 TABLE 2 9:03 AM 


REAL OUTPUT BY INDUSTRY 
1971=100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


GROSS 


DOMESTIC NON- 
GROSS PRODUCT DURABLE DURABLE NON- 
DOMES- EXCLUDING GOODS SERVICE MANUF AC- MANUF AC- COM- COM- 
TIC AGRICUL - PRODUCING PRODUCING INDUSTRIAL TURING TURING MINING MERCIAL MERCIAL 
PRODUCT TURE INDUSTRIES INDUSTRIES PRODUCTION INDUSTRIES INDUSTRIES INDUSTRY INDUSTRIES INDUSTRIES 


a 


1977 229 Qad ies eek) 2.6 PL red) Way 350 a2 Ma! 
1978 Je Sees) 2a3 4.0 240) 4.5 Lia =71.8 et 15 
1979 Sas 4.0 Sno S08 5.3 3.4 6.0 9.8 4.3 a 
1980 4 ne! = ols 1.6 22619) -4.7 -1,4 AT 58) 8 
1981 259 Pes 2m 2.6 aera 22 Woi74 hits} 278 1.9 
1980 JUL a at ne ji -.4 Rat SA) =2 a9 Mt, ae 
AUG 4 ad 4 .4 8 1.7 an | 2.0 4 5? 
SEP 3) 6 101 eal 1.4 Zip 1.4 =259 6 ne 
OCT 6 6 wy 7) iu Ted 4 ais 8 aig 
NOV a) VS 22 si 4 ou ead 50 AS 6 
DEC .0 rma | oD rs me 8 a1 -4.3 ol .0 
1981 JAN 4 m2 a) oi =aiag =200 Ss a) ae are 
FEB 6 ati 153 aU hoe) nig 1.6 1.4 1.0 SSE) 
MAR a 45) ibs suit ibs 2.6 = 0 a Sd 
APR ¥ wo A rn .0 13 ant) Ae a =a 
MAY <s) 4 0: ail hee 1.8 Wee ied ae Se 
JUN -5 8) ah oe “A 20:6 .0 -2.4 as) at 
JUL eile d Auli eile) Sot GORE cs) Soe ste =o 9 
AUG =o =n 6 =e .0 ST =) =eiy 10.0 hh mi 7 
SEP = =5 sili? a Ste S151) ama on it bt .0 
OCT =84 =5 =r ks E14 Set] Sno ee) =o “5 
NOV oft] tl 9) 22 8 Eh? 20 sae 3, 4 fe 
DEC =a Site = eb =e Pir3 =i Zl -1.4 Line? = 5 =a 
1982 JAN e152 wie: Sa ee mics aur) Sore mei a) Soul shen £2 
FEB 20 | Sak! ml ie a7 Shs 253 .0 mc 
MAR ED ep a1"5 = 3 eln2 -2.4 =" S74 =o -6 
APR =2G =25 =o Sa Sieb a, 376 stiryf Shut’, i 
MAY =~ =21 ae a 1.7 2a 205 6 =a. i: 
JUN See! =1eo =2e2 =o 256 249 =i =ohs =145 Bit 


SOURCE: GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT BY INDUSTRY, CATALOGUE NO. 61-005, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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TABEEW® #3 9:03 AM 


SEP 17, 1982 
DEMAND INDICATORS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
een ne 1] Ea 
MANUF AC- AVERAGE 
NEW DURABLE TURING WEEKLY TOTAL CONSTRUC- 
DEPARTMENT MOTOR MANUFAC- | MANUFAC- —s INVENTORY HOURS _IN HOUSING TION 
RETAIL STORE VEHICLE TURING TURING SHIPMENTS | MANUFAC- STARTS BUILDING MATERIALS 
SALES SALES SALES SHIPMENTS NEK ORDERS RATIO (1) TURING (1) (2) PERMITS | SHIPMENTS 


I 


1977 Bi.3 6:39 daca aa Uldsé: UR 38.6 244.0 Ure: ata 
1978 Mido 11.0 Ua, 18.7 22.5 1.84 38.8 234.8 558 18.3 
1979 12.1 10.8 18.8 17.8 16.4 1.86 38.8 197.4 Tot 16.2 
1980 8.7 925 .0 9:2 1.4 2.00 38.5 159.6 See 6.0 
1981 12.6 Sua 35.9 sey 10.0 2.02 38.5 180.7 Zee 14.1 
1980 III Siac 4.2 159 Loe) 15.0 2.03 38.3 158.3 16.4 3.9 
IV Rak, 2.5 =a 6.1 a8) 1.94 38.7 167.0 22.6 5.9 
1981 I 5.0 i) Wea: Pa 1.6 1237 38.7 191.3 4 4.3 
I] 1.4 3a2 274 6.6 8.2 eck 38.8 216.3 5.3 Tea 
II] 4 -2.6 ine = -3.4 2.02 38.5 180.0 See =e 
1V WEE 1.4 Aa =r) Saline 2.14 38.1 135.0 957 ~Jias 
1982 | ae IE) Alot =p) -3.4 P252a| 38.1 179.3 =17,9 -8.2 
I] 1.0 1.8 7.4 Sa 4.5 2.20 Sted 117.0 -29.4 -2.9 
1981 AUG evil 4 one ts = Ae 2.04 38.5 176.0 =a: = 10 
SEP ae alive rae) ak 253 2.09 38.2 180.0 -8.4 Re 9 
OcT = 1.0 -23.4 = et! Ga 2.12 38.5 105.0 3036 eI 
NOV eh) 2.6 54.4 < Ae y/ Peay Ns: 38.1 121.0 S2c2 ce 
DEC oe OR =A) -20.4 S18 9.4 ZT 37.8 179.0 10.9 «oa 
1982 JAN 9 FA “A i2 -21.4 = 2h =10°2 2.24 38.1 164.0 =26.3 =n 
FEB 1.0 4.9 13.0 iu 8.3 2.20 38.2 201.0 =10°5 lad 
MAR va =472 -4.0 5 i) 2.20 Sao 173.0 9.8 -a 
APR Sac) Qa NSE: SENS ae PAPE wag 133.0 SPs -4.8 3 
MAY £57! .9 st] 3.4 SAE 2.18 37.6 104.0 ~16.3 3.6 
JUN see ets) 11.6 1.0 4.6 Pa) Mth 114.0 Sehn7/ ~ 2 
JUL 1.8 = 1.9 -26.6 113.0 17.5 
AUG 87.0 


SOURCES RETAIL TRADE” CATALOGUE 63-005, EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CATALOGUE 72-002, INVENTORIES, SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS == 
SOURCES RETAIL TRADE, CATALOGUE 63-005, EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CATALOGUE 72-002, INVENTORIES, SHIPMENTS AND ORDER 


IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, CATALOGUE 31-001, NEX MOTOR VEHICLE SALES, CATALOGUE 63-007, BUILDING PERMITS, CATALOGUE 
64-001, STATISTICS CANADA, CANADIAN HOUSING STATISTICS, CANADA MORTGAGE AND HOUSING CORPORATION. 

(1) NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 

(2) THOUSANDS OF STARTS, ANNUAL RATES. 


SEP 17, 1982 TABLE 4 9:03 AM 


LABOUR MARKET INDICATORS : 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED | 
| 


aS 


EMPLOYMENT 
TOTAL TOTAL PARTICI- EMPLOYMENT UNEMPLOY-  UNEMPLOY- UNEMPLOY- UNEMPLOY- | 
- ESTAB- MANUFACTUR- - LABOUR LABOUR PATION POPULATION MENT RATE MENT RATE MENT RATE MENT | 
LISHMENT ING, ESTAB- FORCE FORCE RATE RATIO TOTAL AGES 15-24 AGES 25 INSURANCE 
SURVEY LISHMENT SURVEY AND OVER 
(1) SURVEY (1) (2) (2) (3) (4) 


1977 2.7 4 1.8 2.9 61.5 56.6 8.1 14.4 5.8 2807 
1978 2.0 1.6 3.4 a7 62.6° 57.4 8.4 14.5 oat 2809 
1979 BNG 3.9 4.0 3.0 63.3 58.6 7.5 13.0 5.4 2602 
1980 201 eho 2.8 2.8 64.0 59.2 7.5 Fee: 5.4 2762 
1981 Ble a7 2.6 oan 64.7 59.8 7.6 1353 5.6 2895 
5 
1980 III 8 Eni 6 ng 63.9 59.0 7.6 13.3 5.5 597 
IV 1.3 1.0 122 9 64.2 59.5 m3 12.7 5.3 825 
1981 | 3 1.5 1.2 1.2 64.7 60.0 foe 13.0 5.2 Tie 
I] 1.0 1.5 5 5 64.7 60.1 7.2 12.7 5.2 542 — 
III 0 =1.4 =.) nS 64.7 59.8 756 13.1 5.6 683 — 
IV -.3 -1.8 -.7 2 64.6 59.1 8.4 14.6 6.3 959 | 
1982 | =1,0 -3.1 emg ay 63.9 58.4 8.6 15.3 6.4 939 
II int 5) =e? 5 64.0 57.4 10.2 17.6 deni 854 
1981 AUG = 2 =,6 53 ) 64.5 60.0 Tal 1 5.3 184 
SEP 5 4 -.4 8 65.0 59.6 8.2 14.3 6.1 257 
fe -.4 = a <2 =2.2 64.8 59.4 8.3 14.2 6.2 235 
ue =2 -.7 ang -.3 64.6 59.2 8.3 14.7 6.1 352 
sony OES ee -.9 -.5 -.1 64.4 58.8 8.6 14.8 6.5 372 
AN , aie = aA 64.0 58.6 8.3 15.0 6.0 385 | 
Js: a -.9 -.4 -.1 63.8 58.3 8.6 15.0 6.4 257 
a a =a =] 4 64.0 58.2 9.0 15.8 Gar 297 
a --6 -1.5 =i =a 63.9 S77 9.6 16.6 7.2 280 | 
fl od -.5 =.2 4 64.1 57.5 10.2 17.5 A o7 265 | 
“ -.8 -.6 2 64.1 57.1 10.9 18.6 8.3 309 
AUG -.3 7 64.5 56.9 11.8 20.9 8.7 
-.8 -.3 64.2 56.4 DD. 21.0 9.3 


STATISTICAL REPORT ON THE OPERATION OF THE UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT, CATALOGUE 73-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


PERCENTAGE CHANGE, ESTIMATES OF EMPLOYEE * 
nei ah eee S, TOTAL EMPLOYMENT OF PAID WORKERS IN NON-AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES. 


) 
) 
EMPLOYMENT AS A PERCENTAGE OF THE POPULATION 15 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER. 


( 
( 
( 
( INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS RECEIVED, THOUSANDS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED. 


BWN— 


/ 
oe at I ee ee ee ea eee 
SOURCE: ESTIMATES OF EMPLOYEES BY PROVINCE AND INDUSTRY, CATALOGUE 72-008, THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, | 
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— RESIDENTIAL NON- AVERAGE 


1982 


SOURCE: CONSTRUCTION PRICE STATISTICS, CATALOGUE 62-007, INDUSTRY PRICE INDEXES, CATALOGUE 62-011, GROSS DOMESTIC 
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1982 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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1982 TABLE 5 9:03 AM 


PRICES AND COSTS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX CANADIAN INDUSTRY CONSTRUC- RESIDENTIAL WEEKLY OUTPUT UNIT 
DOLLAR IN SELLING TION INPUTS CONSTRUC- WAGES AND PER PERSON LABOUR 

ALL FOOD NON-FOOD U.S. CENTS PRICE PRICE TION INPUTS SALARIES EMPLOYED cosTS 
ITEMS (1) INDEX INDEX PRICE INDEX (2) (3) (3) 


8.0 8.4 7.8 94.10 B39 S83 8.4 a09 109.3 7733 
9.0 1525 6.4 87.72 Se2 9.4 1 6.2 109.2 187.4 
Shi Jane aS 85.38 14.5 10.1 Tie 8.6 108.9 202.2 
10.1 10.7 10.0 85.54 1355 5.4 3.0 a) 8 106.3 227 22 
2 11.4 12.8 83.42 10.2 Sia Sav 122 106.2 25267 
256 4.2 2.4 86.32 2.8 om 25:8 vat 105.9 230.8 
258 ie 2a 84.47 Res) ao Trae = le 106.2 236.7 
a2 S20 RIBS 83.78 2.6 2.6 139 ano 106.3 240.8 
3a 28 3.4 83.43 212) Sa 39 27 107.0 247.5 
3.0 255 Seat 82.53 2.1 We 2ci 2.4 105.9 256.7 
2n5 =F16i 3.4 83 al Tas “7. 1.6 pa 105.7 265.49 
205 ee 2.7 82.72 1.4 6 18 pal 104.7 274.8 
sat 4.1 2.8 80.37 et) 8 a” Lae) 104.2 280.0 
a7 ne na 81.77 “ul -.4 Av tee 105.5 253.9 
af Sis 1.0 83.28 4s) =VAl 33 iE, 105.8 262.4 
1.0 — lies 83.14 aa De 8 L 105.6 263.2 
i ne qin 84.22 = oA 4 ne 9 105.9 265.4 
4 se! 8 84,38 4 fs at | 6 105.7 269.2 
Ki 1.0 6 83.86 a7 4 lied es 104.7 272 sf 
122 2.0 a3 82.37 5 aaa. Be ers) 105.1 274.0 
tsa 8 1.4 81.94 4 eS cal Be 104.5 277.8 
s 6 a 81.65 Ted a2 6) | 104.4 280.3 
1.4 Zee 1.1 81.04 “a 70 Ais) 0 104.5 277 1 
1.0 Ph? suf 78.4) x 1.4 1.4 2 103.7 281.7 
55 6 as 18.75 ae 2 
80.31 


PRODUCT BY INDUSTRY, CATALOGUE 61-005, ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME, CATALOGUE 72-005, THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 

71-001, THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX, CATALOGUE 62-001, EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CATALOGUE 72-002, STATISTICS CANADA, 
BANK OF CANADA REVIEK. 

AVERAGE NOON SPOT RATE: (NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGES). 

SEASONALLY ADJUSTED. 

OUTPUT IS DEFINED AS TOTAL GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT, AND EMPLOYMENT IS DEFINED ON A LABOUR FORCE SURVEY BASIS. 

INDEX FORM, 1971=100, USING SEASONALLY ADJUSTED DATA: (NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGES). 


1982 TABLE 6 9:03 AM 


PRICES AND COSTS 
NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


PERSONAL EXPENDITURE BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT 
NON- 
RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY GROSS 
SEMI - NON- CON- CON- AND NATIONAL 
DURABLES DURABLES DURABLES SERVICES STRUCTION STRUCTION EQUIPMENT EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 


4.9 Biel 8.9 Tat 10.9 Ai 7.4 Z°8 2a re 
Sir 4.5 10.4 7.1 feb, 70 14d 8.5 1351 6.5 
8.2 10.9 10.2 8.5 dee 378 10.3 19:33 13.48 10.3 
8.6 pe2 WZ ad 5.4 URS) 10.2 1.7 15:0 11.0 
8.9 Tie 14.7 10.9 9.4 itdind 11.0 Ape i 10.1 
239 Ph 9 a2 2.6 rn 255 2.0 2.8 208 Bes 
Wee 7 4.6 Zina 3.6 OL, 34 2.6 1S 2.0 
Zin 1.6 Se 3.6 22 Ze, ass 4.8 4.9 2°39 
24 WS Bye 2.3 373 2.8 2A SP ose | 2.0 1.5 
2.7 1°8 328 15g 3 3:0 2.6 Penal f 2.6 3.1 
ae) it5 1.6 2.6 ye 3.3 2.0 1.3 a. 251 
ey ivi ae 229 1.4 1.2 20 =i a 2.9 
8 1.8 3.3 Jeu lire Hrs i) a |! - 135 
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SEP 17, 1982 TABLE 7 9:03 AM 


EXTERNAL TRADE 
CUSTOMS BASIS (1) 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


ee a eG 2 LL LLL 
EXPORTS OF GOODS IMPORTS OF GOODS 


INDEX OF PRICE INDEX OF PRICE NET EXPORTS TERMS 
TOTAL PHYSICAL INDEX TOTAL PHYSICAL INDEX OF GOODS OF TRADE 
VALUE VOLUME (2) VALUE VOLUME (2) (3) (4) 


1977 15.8 Sea 6.6 130 7 Ta 2730 106.7 
1978 19.4 9.6 8.8 18.3 2 13.4 4007 102.3 
1979 23.4 1.8 20.9 PATA ioe U 14.3 4118 108.2 
1980 16.0 SRY ie 10.2 Oral 16.7 8488 108.8 
1981 39 2.6 6.4 14.2 23 WVBR 7351 104.3 
1980 III 5.4 Sine 252 4 Sa) 3.5 2648 107.7 
IV 4.3 Stee 1.0 toes Sia 1.4 2851 107.2 
1981 1 1.0 15).3) 6.4 4.6 Sale | Sed 1818 108.0 
II 6.1 10.4 -4.1 17594) bed 1.8 1636 101.7 
I1] E20 =4".9 2.6 as -2.4 2.4 1185 102.0 
IV Sal caine 1.0 Sif nC =5 710 aes 2712 105.4 
1982 I = Para 3.10 1.8 -8.4 -10.8 220 3546 104.7 
Il 5.3 MIEN) -4.8 mene a =1.9 4697 101.7 
1981 JUL minis lies 233 SA one, ea 541 102.8 
AUG Soe) Seige) Zl mee Spal) otf 366 99.4 
SEP -.4 1.4 ee 2.0 8.6 =) 8) 278 103.7 
OCT =. 6 = (0) eal =H hs) Sie e4 825 104.0 
NOV 4.4 PAY) 2.4 =e) 2.8 = PERS) 1056 109.6 
DEC =3'.10 =35 0 iho alsin (2) 6.8 831 102.6 
1982 JAN -8.4 S26 4.9 Silas) -16.4 eal! 1323 109.3 
FEB 12.6 Wot -4,3 18.5 15.4 Phe 1061 101.8 
MAR “Vo? a) =e | Seheb 0 =3)..0 1162 103.0 
APR 1.6 250 =o) =Gadl -.8 = hee! 1236 103.0 
MAY =F 45] Sed! seal aalia =A4 oi 1449 102.8 
JUN 5.9 5.0 BL -4.6 -8.0 4.1 2012 S39e3 
JUL Sys) eG) 1560 


SOURCE: TRADE OF CANADA, EXPORTS, CATALOGUE 65-004, TRADE OF CANADA, IMPORTS, CATALOGUE 65-007, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) SEE GLOSSARY OF TERMS. 
(2) NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED. 
(3) BALANCE OF PAYMENTS BASIS (SEE GLOSSARY), MILLIONS OF DOLLARS. 
(4) PRICE INDEX FOR MERCHANDISE EXPORTS RELATIVE TO PRICE INDEX FOR MERCHANDISE IMPORTS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, 
NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 


SEP S17, 1982 TABLE 8 9:03 AM 


CURRENT ACCOUNT, BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
BALANCES 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


SERVICE TRANSACTIONS TRANSFERS 
MERCHAN- INHER] - PERSONAL & GOODS TOTAL 

DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT TOTAL TANCES AND INSTITU- TOTAL AND CURRENT 
TRADE AND AND MIGRANTS‘ TIONAL SERVICES ACCOUNT 

DIVIDENDS SHIPPING FUNDS REMITTANCES 
1977 2730 - 1641 -3658 =2.5 -7444 455 =33 413 -4714 -4301 
1978 4007 - 1706 -4696 131 -8992 364 14 50 -4985 - 4935 
19793 4118 - 1068 -5241 309 -9744 544 1 664 -5626 -4962 
1980 8488 - 1228 -5384 536 - 10831 895 37 1247 -2343 - 1096 
1981 7351 Sah -6474 487 - 14258 1131 38 1561 -6907 -5346 
1880 ITI 2648 =3:17 - 1380 150 -2660 231 18 247 lv. 235 
IV 2851 -374 - 1301 145 -2848 250 14 348 3 351 
1981 I 1818 S255 - 1483 112 -3345 283 = 360 a L207 - 1167 
Il 1636 -285 - 1643 142 -3605 279 5 357 - 1969 -1612 
jay! 1185 -267 - 1854 11 -3941 261 21 434 -2756 -2322 
IV 2712 =H, -1494 122 -3367 308 13 410 -655 -245 
1982 I 3546 So22 - 1822 118 ESAT 340 -4 391 Sa) 220 
II 4697 -348 -2431 Pe -4515 321 0 406 182 588 


SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


SEP 17, 1982 TABLE 9 9:03 AM 


CAPITAL ACCOUNT, BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
CAPITAL MOVEMENTS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADUUSTED 


PORTFOLIO PORTFOLIO TOTAL CHART. BANK TOTAL ALLOCATION 


DIRECT DIRECT TRANS - TRANS - LONG NET FOREIGN SHORT NET OF NET- 
INVESTMENT INVESTMENT ACTIONS, ACTIONS, TERM CURRENCY TERM ERRORS SPECIAL OFFICIAL 
IN CANADA ABROAD CANADIAN FOREIGN CAPITAL POSITION CAPITAL AND DRAWING MONETARY 
SECURITIES SECURITIES MOVEMENTS ITH NON- MOVEMENTS OMISSIONS RIGHTS MOVEMENTS 


(BALANCE ) RESIDENTS (BALANCE ) 


1977 475 -740 5111 221 4217 1384 668 -2005 0 -1421 
1978 85 -2150 4742 25 3111 2771 12am Be ee. 0 =3299 
1979 675 -2500 3802 = Lys 1905 4107 6915 =2169 219 1908 
1980 585 -3150 5216 =10i 907 1406 -730 =o0 6 217 -1280 
1981 -4600 -5900 10626 =35 558 17965 15072 -9068 210 1426 
1980 III 295 -605 1333 -42 351 -254 -816 -1164 0 sae 
IV -245 wiizso 883 =209 -1285 2270 567 -576 0 ~993 
1981 I 410 - 1460 1079 e256 ~486 5912 6058 -3457 210 400 
I] -3305 -980 1541 =a80 =399i1 8098 6755 ete 22 0 -640 
III 375 - 1800 2709 500 1624 2726 - 466 Bie 0 -745 
IV ~ 1330 - 1660 5297 -4 2971 1229 2725 -3067 0 2411 
1982 I - 1875 1325 4018 26 4602 1686 -1742 -3783 0 - 1668 
II E75) HZ 2786 Siti 1337 -2098 -4990 136 0 -3050 
SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
SEP 17, 1982 TABLE 10 9:03 AM 


FINANCIAL INDICATORS 


MONEY SUPPLY 


CANADA-U.S. 90-DAY CONVEN- LONG-TERM TORONTO DORK JONES 
COMMERCIAL FINANCE TIONAL CANADA STOCK DE S7a) 
PRIME PAPER DIF- COMPANY MORTGAGE BOND EXCHANGE STOCK PRICE 
M1 M2 M3 RATE FERENTIAL PAPER RATE RATE RATE PRICE INDEX INDEX 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (4) (4) (4) (4) (5) (6) 

Ke eee 
1977 8.4 14.1 15.8 8.50 ‘peers 7.48 10.36 8.70 1009 .9 885.8 
1978 10.0 10.7 UE Ei 3.69 51 8.83 10.59 e277, S95 814.0 
1979 6.9 1557 isi 3 12.90 64 12.07 qa, 10,21 15:7722 843.2 
1980 6.3 18.1 14.3 14.25 12 13°15 14,32 12.48 2125.6 895.2 
1981 4.2 14.5 1252 19529 2.44 18.33 18.15 Win22 2158.4 932.7 
1980 III here's xh Zee I2ieo Shy 10.72 13.68 W2noW, 2225.1 933.4 
IV Jas) 3.6 1.6 14.92 -1.65 14,53 15.16 12597 2303.7 960.6 

1981 | cs gk) Shak) 18.08 sai Weis 15.40 Sia 2246.4 SA | 
II 12 Shots a Don2e 1.60 18.57 17.61 15.02 2346.3 988.8 

IT] 3 Ee, 4.1 Lynd! 745) Lay! och! 21.02 20.55 Ue! 2104.7 894.6 

IV S279) 4.7 6.1 18.17 3.22 16.62 19.04 15.42 1936.3 872.2 

1882 I 4.0 4.5 4.4 16.67 82 15.35 18.86 15.34 1682.0 839.4 
II 9 an2 iho) 17.42 pak) 16.05 19.16 Tom 1479.5 826.6 

1981 AUG =O anf Ze PRET) 4.04 22.20 #2 Nef) 16.77 2176.7 881.5 
SEP ae) dine 1.4 21.25 S02 19.60 21.46 17.66 1883.4 850.0 

OCT hao mae ou 20.00 3.38 18.80 20.54 16.66 1842.6 852.6 

NOV mer 320 Shed e295 3.84 15.40 18.80 14.32 2012.1 889.0 

DEC ne, 2.4 Ee) 25 2.45 Tambo: 79 18527 1954.2 875.0 

1982 JAN a SPY 5:0 16.50 63 14,90 18.21 15.94 1786.9 871.1 
FEB Hi ay bul rset 16.50 87 15.00 18.97 15.01 1671.3 824.4 

MAR .0 s) lees 17.00 95 16.15 19.41 15.06 1587.8 822.8 

APR ‘Toad 1.0 =a 17.00 1,01 15.50 19.28 14.75 1548.2 848.4 

MAY ee) 2.0 ny’) 17.00 1,92 15.60 ele AB 14.72 1523.7 819.5 

JUN oS | 73 7 18,25 1,83 17.05 19.10 16.03 1366.8 811.9 

JUL il cae >] 8 WZ 3.43 15.65 e22 15.62 1411.9 808.6 

AUG ao 3) 4 16.00 4.91 14.20 18.72 13.96 


SOURCE: BANK OF CANADA REVIER. 


(1) CURRENCY AND DEMAND DEPOSITS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, PERCENTAGE CHANGES. 

2) CURRENCY AND ALL CHEQUABLE, NOTICE AND PERSONAL TERM DEPOSITS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, PERCENTAGE CHANGES. 
3) CURRENCY AND TOTAL PRIVATELY-HELD CHARTERED BANK DEPOSITS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, PERCENTAGE CHANGES. 

4) PERCENT PER YEAR, 

a 300 STOCKS, MONTHLY CLOSE, 1975=1000. 


( 
( 
( 
( 
( 30 INDUSTRIALS, MONTHLY CLOSE. 
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CANADIAN LEADING INDICATORS 
FILTERED DATA (1) 


en DDTCRESDENTIAL”©)SC<“‘< NTED”!”*~<“*;*‘“‘“_CSOSC(;éWRERSC‘CCNS™SC®# 
COMPOSITE LEADING INDEX AVERAGE RESIDENTIAL UNITED REAL 
10 SERIES WORKHEEK CONSTRUCT- STATES MONEY 
FILTERED NOT PCT CHG MANUF ACTUR- ION INDEX LEADING SUPPLY 
FILTERED IN FILTERED ING(HOURS ) (2) INDEX (M1) 
DATA (3) 
eee ee ee Se ee or 
1980 JAN 144.04 144.2 -.64 38.64 89.2 137.01 11904.0 
FEB 143.31 142.6 ait 38.61 Sins 135.96 11859.1 
MAR 142.28 138.9 = af 4 38.61 84.7 134.74 11821.4 
APR 140.46 Toone Stina 38.58 81.0 132.88 11780.5 
MAY 138.05 130.4 sealed 38.55 1503 130.47 11714.6 
JUN 135.42 129.0 ile 1 38.50 71.4 128.17 11604.6 
JUL 133.42 132.0 -1.47 38.42 68.8 126.81 11516.5 
AUG 132.27 133.6 ~.86 38.35 67.8 126.54 11462.7 
SEP lazeos ET 02 38.35 68.9 127.44 11440.8 
oct 133.05 138.3 61 38.39 Tine 128.98 11451.5 
NOV 134.55 140.7 iets 38.45 73.6 130.89 11497.4 
DEC 136.05 UREIEY 12 38.50 1 Siet 132.74 11534.2 
1981 JAN 137e19 138.0 84 38.58 78.4 134.15 11521.8 
FEB 138.00 138.2 59 38.65 82.7 135s) 11472.9 
MAR 138.77 140.2 56 38.68 Shae 135.88 11412.4 
APR 139.66 142.1 64 38.71 92.8 136.55 11369.1 
MAY 140.24 140.1 41 38.77 96.2 136.78 11318.1 
JUN 140.34 138.5 .0O7 38.82 Siar 136.55 11206.9 
JUL fe yek be 136.8 SPh®) 38.86 96.5 136.19 11095.1 
AUG 138.38 130.3 lle 38.83 Silat 135072 10952.2 
SEP 135.80 P2570 atest 38.71 86.5 134.78 10760.1 
ocT 132.13 119.8 =2 a0 38.61 78.4 133.34 10526 .3 
NOV 1285.27 119.4 Swag yl 38.47 ieee 131.83 10278.4 
DEC 125.14 h2ilen -2.45 38.30 Tiled 130.35 10154.4 
1982 JAN 122519 116.9 leis) 38.17 if ihe 128.87 10110.9 
FEB 119.42 114.4 Some h 38.10 71.6 127.50 10083.8 
MAR 116.70 111.3 Vln Pa 38.03 70.7 126.38 10052.5 
APR 114.31 110.7 P40.) sh EY) 68.7 125.78 10038.8 
MAY 112.28 109.6 aks 37.89 64.5 125.69 10044.6 
JUN 110,49 107.9 Te) 37382 59in3 125.96 10022.8 


ee 


SOURCE: CURRENT ECONOMIC ANALYSIS STAFF, STATISTICS CANADA 992-4441. 
(1) SEE GLOSSARY OF TERMS. 
(2) COMPOSITE INDEX OF HOUSING STARTS(UNITS), BUILDING PERMITS(DOLLARS), AND MORTGAGE LOAN APPROVALS(NUMBERS). 
(3)  DEFLATED BY THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FOR ALL ITEMS. 


SEP 16, 1982 TABLE 12 8:36 AM 


CANADIAN LEADING INDICATORS 
FILTERED DATA (1) 


CONTINUED 
NEW RADE- NEK RATIO NDEX OF PCT CHG 
ORDERS FURNITURE MOTOR SHIPMENTS/ STOCK IN PRICE 
DURABLE AND VEHICLE FINISHED PRICES PER UNIT 
GOODS APPLIANCE SALES INVENTORIES (2) LABOUR COST 
SALES MANUF AC- MANUF AC- 
CA. $ 1971 $ 1971 TURING TURING 
oo ee SS ee ES eS ae 
1980 JAN 3028.3 97401 591544 1.64 1317.3 ou 
FEB 3010.1 97307 584760 1.62 1349.6 see 
MAR 2983.8 96902 577088 1.60 1360.0 sel! 
APR 2o20n71 95861 565707 1.58 1355.8 .30 
MAY 2846.6 95260 543999 1555 1358.2 26 
JUN 2756.3 95091 523916 acy? 1364.3 .20 
JUL 20a eat 95489 512621 1.50 1388.7 ol2 
AUG 2705.4 95574 513922 1.49 1432.4 04 
SEP 2726.7 96051 517945 1.49 1493.1 let: 
OcT 2767.2 96835 520842 1.49 1558.2 - 08 
NOV 2815.7 98035 524475 Teo 1632.0 =. 1G 
DEC 2842.6 99205 525844 Wate 1691.1 Seale 
1981 JAN 2842.8 101895 525773 1,55 WS - .08 
FEB 2866.5 104163 523288 1.56 (732.9 = 06 
MAR 2895.7 105314 524882 aie M75 Ora =..03 
APR 2936.8 105797 528527 Wa) /ORISE) 01 
MAY 2970. 1 106302 528219 1,60 1767.2 04 
JUN 3012.1 108164 523938 1.61 1756.2 .07 
JUL 3058.6 107717 514121 1,62 1730.9 rat 
AUG 3045 .3 105139 504202 1.61 1688.4 .14 
SEP 3014.0 101457 496004 1.60 DSS /14 
OcT 2948.1 97345 475145 Wat? 1570.8 09 
NOV 2844.6 93553 478311 1353 1528.0 -.01 
DEC 2756.4 90473 474645 1,49 1502.1 Pf) 
1982 JAN 2661.9 87791 460611 1.46 1477.2 aad 
FEB 2593.6 85592 445426 1.42 1450.9 Se 
MAR Pass Lie 83754 427286 1.40 1421.1 =. th 
APR 2508.8 82547 413107 Tasia 1383.3 = 
MAY 2495.9 81595 403996 1.36 1338.0 = 102 
JUN 2438.0 80263 402529 Week 1281.5 -1,06 


SOURCE: CURRENT ECONOMIC ANALYSIS STAFF, STATISTICS CANADA 992-444). 
en) SEE GLOSSARY OF TERMS. 


(2) TORONTO STOCK EXCHANGE(300 STOCK INDEX EXCLUDING OIL AND GAS COMPONENT). 


SEP 16, 1982 TABLE 13 8:36 AM 


UNITED STATES MONTHLY INDICATORS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


INDEX OF MANUF AC - DOMESTIC PER CAPITA 
INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT — TURING HOUSING PERSONAL —s PASSENGER DISPOSABLE ars ry "SALERIALS PRIME 
PRODUCTION SHIPMENTS STARTS EXPENDITURE CAR SALES INCOME INDEX SPOT PRICE RATE (1) 
$ 1972 UNITS $ 1972 INDEX 
remem 
1977 5.9 3.7 14.5 27.8 4.9 5.8 2.9 
1978 5.8 4.4 12.1 2.0 4.7 2.0 3.8 se cs 3 
1979 4.4 2.9 13.4 -14.2 2.9 10.1 1.6 4 3 26.9 13.7 
1980 -3.6 5 72 -24.4 5 -20.1 -.9 13.5 ie? 15.3 
1981 2.6 14 7.7 -15.3 2.5 -4.6 1.5 10.3 -4.8 18.9 
1980 ITI -1.5 3 3.9 31.2 1.3 17.8 1.0 1.9 4 
IV 4.5 5 5.7 8.3 1? ef 5 31 a 16.9 
1981 1 2.0 6 1.8 -6.7 1.4 12.4 €; 2.6 -4.2 19.2 
II 5 7 2.5 -16.2 -.5 -24.8 -.1 1.9 ‘0 18.9 
111 3 -.1 2 -18.0 8 24.6 9 2.8 -.9 20.3 
IV -4.4 -.6 -4.5 -10.0 -.6 -25.0 0 1.9 -5.3 17.0 
1982 I -3.1 -.5 -3.0 6.4 8 14.7 =a? 8 -4.3 16.3 
II -1.7 2 3.9 -8.4 451 -6.6 16.5 
1981 JUN 1 -.6 ne? -10.8 4 -8.8 3 7 -2.1 20.0 
JUL 7 4 -.4 -.6 ag 13.5 7 11 3 20.4 
AUG -.2 0 -.6 -9.0 1.0 39.0 3 8 1.3 20.5 
SEP -1.3 -.6 -.7 -5.0 -1.0 -18.3 -.1 51 -2.0 20.1 
OCT -1.6 % -2.5 -5.0 -.5 -22.4 3 4 -2.0 18.4 
NOV -1.9 -.2 -1.5 fy 4 3.8 -.2 5 -2.5 16.8 
DEC -2.0 -.6 “1.1 2.6 a -7.4 -.5 4 -2.3 15.8 
1982 JAN -1.9 0 -2.9 3 3 14.0 -.6 3 -.6 15.8 
FEB 1.6 0 2.0 6.8 8 10.5 4 2 -.8 16.6 
MAR -.8 En -.4 -1.5 -.5 -6.3 2 -.3 -2.5 16.5 
APR 1.1 -.2 -.9 -5.3 “ -6.8 6 2 -2.8 16.5 
MAY -.6 B 2.8 21.9 14.5 -.3 1.0 -.6 16.5 
JUN -.7 -.4 -15.3 -27.0 1.0 5.1 16.5 
OURCE: CITIBASE: CITIBANK ECONOMIC DATABASE, NER YORK, NA, 1976, 
(1) NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 
SEP 16, 1982 TABLE 14 8:36 AM 
UNITED STATES LEADING AND COINCIDENT INDICATORS 
FILTERED DATA (1) 
COMPOSITE LEADING INDEX AVERAGE TNDEX INDEX TNOEX TNITIAL NER 
12 SERIES HORKWEEK NET OF OF PRIVATE CLAIMS FOR ORDERS 
FILTERED (NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGE MANUF - BUSINESS STOCK HOUSING UNEMPLOY- CONSUMER 
FILTERED FILTERED | NOT ACTURING FORMATION PRICES BUILDING MENT GOODS 
FILTERED (HOURS ) PERMITS | INSURANCE  $ 1972 
(UNITS) (2) (BILLIONS) 
res nee er rene eee en De 
1980 JAN 137.01 134.7 - 82 -.37 40.09 131.9 106.84 113.2 407 35.95 
FEB 135.96 134.1 -.77 -.45 40.10 131.7 108.60 107.9 411 35.87 
MAR 134.74 131.5 - 89 -1,94 40.06 130.8 109.11 101.1 417 35.55 
APR 132.88 126.2 -1.38 -4.03 40.00 128.9 108.58 92.3 435 34.79 
MAY 130.47 123.0 -1.82 -2.54 39.89 126.3 108.15 84.1 471 33.73 
JUN 128.17 123.9 -1.76 73 39.73 123.2 108.76 80.1 506 32.64 
JUL 126.81 128.1 -1.06 3.39 39.56 120.3 110.61 80.6 528 31.91 
AUG 126.54 130.7 -.21 2.03 39.45 118.3 113.42 85.0 536 31.54 
SEP 127.44 134.4 eh 2.83 39.40 117.4 116.83 92.2 534 31.63 
OCT 128.98 135.0 1.21 45 39.40 117.2 120.62 98.9 521 32.10 
NOV 130.89 136.5 1.48 1141 39.45 117.3 124.87 104.5 501 32.70 
DEC 132.74 136.3 1.41 -.15 39.55 118.0 128.51 107.3 478 33.21 
1981 JAN 134,15 135.2 1.06 -.81 39.73 118.3 131.24 108.0 457 33.50 
FEB 135.11 135.1 7 -.07 39.83 118.4 132.46 106.8 438 33.78 
MAR 135.88 136.7 (57 1.18 39.90 118.3 133.27 104.5 424 33.97 
APR 136.55 137.5 “49 59 39.96 118.2 133.90 102.0 412 34.16 
MAY 136.78 135.3 16 -1.60 40.03 117.8 133.98 99.6 403 34.40 
JUN 136.55 134.1 -.17 -.89 40.08 117.1 133.80 95.5 399 34.62 
JUL 136.19 134.9 -.26 60 40.10 116.2 133.06 90.5 395 34.75 
AUG 135.72 134.2 -.35 - 52 40.09 115.3 132.17 84.9 397 34.61 
SEP 134.78 130.8 -.69 -2.53 39.98 114.4 129.78 79.3 409 34.29 
OCT 133.34 128.2 -1,06 -1,99 39.86 113.0 127.04 73.4 431 33.62 
NOV 131.83 128.3 1,14 08 39.71 111.6 124.88 68.1 458 32.74 
DEC 130.35 127.5 “1.12 -.62 39.54 110.0 123.47 64.5 487 31.86 
1982 JAN 128,87 125.7 -1.14 “1.41 39.18 121.81 62.5 514 30.93 
FEB 127.50 125.2 -1.06 -. 40 39.00 119.86 61.5 529 30.17 
MAR 126.38 125.1 - 88 - 08 38.89 117.50 61.9 544 29.73 
APR 125.78 126.8 - 48 1.36 38.85 115.96 63.3 555 29.44 
MAY 125.69 127.7 -.07 e 38.85 115.11 65.9 566 29.45 
JUN 125.96 128.1 121 131 38.90 113.89 68.7 570 29.53 
JUL 126.63 129.8 54 1.33 38.99 112.56 73.0 565 29.70 
AUG Vt 27 


SOURCE: BUSINESS CONDITIONS DIGEST,BUREAU OF ECONOMIC ANALYSIS,U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 
(1) SEE GLOSSARY OF TERMS. 
(2) AVERAGE OF WEEKLY FIGURES, THOUSANDS OF PERSONS. 


SEP 16, 1982 TABLE 15 8:36 AM 


UNITED STATES LEADING AND COINCIDENT INDICATORS 
FILTERED DATA (1) 


CONTINUED 
nr VENDA OCOMPOSITE COMPOSITE. Pcl CHa Pcl CHG 
CONTRACTS NET PCT CHG PCT CHG VENDOR COMPOSITE COMPOSITE PCT CH PCT CHG 
AND ORDERS MONEY CHANGE SENSITIVE LIQUID PERFORM- COINCIDENT COINCIDENT COMPOSITE COMPOSITE 
FOR PLANT BALANCE IN PRICES ASSETS ANCE INDEX INDEX COINCIDENT COINCIDENT 
& EQUIPMENT (M2) INVENTORIES (2) (3) (4) (4 SERIES) (4 SERIES) INDEX INDEX 
$ 1972 URIs Smo 2 (5) (5) 


(BILLIONS) (BILLIONS) (BILLIONS) 
ee 


1980 JAN 15.26 832.6 =6.83 2.28 76 50 145.21 146.1 .07 .62 
FEB 15.18 827.1 -10.10 Daal .68 47 145.27 145.2 .04 =, 02 
MAR 14,97 S2ieo ala03 Dans .64 45 145.07 143.5 -.14 = Alle 
APR 14.70 Sse 2 -12.40 197 .64 43 144.33 140.5 a0 =2e0o 
MAY 14,27 809.3 -11.64 Peek) .65 41 143.05 138.0 = I, Ray We ye: 
JUN 13.98 804.5 Omas. Ua . 65 38 141.45 136.7 Sah SAE! 
JUL emo 802.5 aire 2a) .81 . 66 35 139.85 136.5 cues SA 
AUG 13.97 803.0 Sali 2antil yal .67 33 138.48 1365.7 = kl ak 
SEP 14.03 804.5 -12.53 . 83 ata 33 137.63 138.1 -.61 1.02 
oct 14.06 805.9 Sif) 1.08 aE 34 137.41 ATE 7! = UG 1.16 
NOV 14.11 807.0 =9/.56 1.40 . 78 37 137.74 140.8 .24 Fue! 
DEC 14.34 806.7 Sy inthel 1.69 81 39 138.41 141.3 49 .36 

1981 JAN 14,58 805.4 -6,30 TS) . 84 42 139.28 142.0 .63 .50 
FEB 14.47 803.5 ais 2.18 88 44 140.23 142.5 .68 30 
MAR 14.36 802.3 Baresi 2.48 9) 47 141.07 142.4 .60 =107 
APR 14.41 802.7 PEERY 2.69 no) 50 141.72 142.2 46 =a 14 
MAY 14,40 803.6 Where 2.70 .92 51 142.16 142.2 we .00 
JUN 14.36 804.5 alti 2h day) hi} 52 142.49 142.7 ee) pao 
JUL 14.21 804.8 3.83 2.23 no2 52 142.73 142.8 aid .07 
AUG 14.12 805.0 6.49 i282 5h) 51 142.84 142.5 .07 Canals 
SEP 14.09 804.3 8.32 1.36 .95 49 142.76 141.8 E05 -.49 
OCT 13.97 803.3 9.22 .90 atk 47 142.33 Useink) See) lmaoo 
NOV 12093 803.1 9.14 .47 noo aa 141.55 138.4 Soke -1.07 
DEC 135911 803.6 ipo J 10 .94 40 140.42 136.5 = 00 Teor 

1982 JAN 13,81 805.4 3.84 Sek) ey) 36 138.90 134.1 -1.08 =n 76 
FEB ie 807.7 aioe) -,44 od 34 137.58 135.7 =e) le1S 
MAR 13,26 811.3 Eons 2 ¢/! 87 33 136.47 135.0 Olt a ye? 
APR ee ik) 815)..9 -13.43 =e Ok 86 32 135.48 134.0 = si -.74 
MAY 12noi 820.4 -16.54 he WO . 88 32 134.82 134.9 -.48 .67 
JUN 12.52 823.7 SR Hs) siliO, 89 32 134.21 VES toa -.46 <lad 
JUL 12r 826.0 enti) .90 33 133.64 Yeiou/ -.42 250) 


ee ee SS SS — 


SOURCE. BUSINESS CONDITIONS DIGEST, BUREAU OF ECONOMIC ANALYSIS, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 
(1) SEE GLOSSARY OF TERMS. 
(2) WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX OF CRUDE MATERIALS EXCLUDING FOODS AND FEEDS. 
(3) COMPREHENSIVE MEASURE OF CHANGES IN REALTH-HELD IN LIQUID FORM BY PRIVATE AND NON-FINANCIAL INVESTORS. 
(4) PERCENTAGE OF COMPANIES REPORTING SLOWER DELIVERIES. 
(S) NOT FILTERED. 
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Demand and Output 


22-24 


32 


33 


Net National Income and Gross National Product, 
Millions of Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted at 

Annual Rates 

Net National Income and Gross National Product, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
Gross National Expenditure, Millions of Dollars, 
Seasonally Adjusted at Annual Rates 

Gross National Expenditure, Percentage Changes of 
Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

Gross National Expenditure, Millions of 1971 

Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted at Annual Rates 

Gross National Expenditure in 1971 Dollars, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 


Real Domestic Product by Industry, Percentage Changes 


of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

Real Manufacturing Shipments, Orders, and 

Unfilled Orders, Millions of 1971 Dollars, 

Seasonally Adjusted 

Real Manufacturing Shipments, Orders, and 

Unfilled Orders, Percentage Changes of Seasonally 
Adjusted 1971 Dollar Values 

Real Manufacturing Inventory Owned, and, Real 
Inventory/Shipment Ratio, Seasonally Adjusted 

Real Manufacturing Inventory Owned by Stage of 
Fabrication, Millions of 1971 Dollars, 

Seasonally Adjusted 

Real Manufacturing Inventory Owned by Stage of 
Fabrication, Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
in Millions of 1971 Dollars 

Capacity Utilization Rates in Manufacturing, 
Seasonally Adjusted 

Value of Building Permits, Percentage Changes of 
Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

Housing Starts, Completions and Mortgage Approvals, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
Retail Sales, Percentage Changes of Seasonally 
Adjusted Figures 
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30 
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SEP 2, 1982 TABLE 16 12:08 PM 


NET NATIONAL INCOME AND GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED AT ANNUAL RATES 


CORPO- DIVIDENDS INTEREST NONF ARM NET INDIRECT GROSS 


LABOUR RATION PAID TO & MISC. FARM UNINCOR- INVENTORY NATIONAL TAXES NATIONAL 

INCOME PROFITS NON- INVEST- INCOME PORATED VALUATION INCOME LESS PRODUCT 

BEFORE RESIDENTS MENT BUSINESS ADJUSTMENT AT FACTOR SUBSIDIES AT MARKET 

TAXES INCOME INCOME COST PRICES 

eee iniiacainesamadeaniadindaalanacn ce ors eC A a ae cece apts oeoappenin ema, 
1977 118992 20928 -2094 13147 2831 9113 -3419 161029 23907 208868 
1978 129846 25668 -2843 15923 3616 9853 -4653 178944 25563 230490 
1979 145213 33941 -3064 19101 3909 10685 -7114 204219 27815 261576 
1980 163786 36456 “3107 22164 4005 11669 -7096 229536 29012 291869 
1981 186628 32638 -3740 26951 4473 13290 -7002 255107 37627 331338 
1980 III 165624 36096 sash es 22464 4232 11696 -7240 231480 28856 294240 
IV 172328 36928 SP fa fe 23240 4744 12392 -7820 240708 30668 305888 

1981 I 177616 37192 -3624 24272 5084 12872 -8100 246996 35300 318704 
I] 184768 35332 -3408 25784 5096 13264 -8984 253728 36864 328704 

II! 189528 30468 -4720 29068 3996 13488 -6432 257336 38904 335324 

IV 194600 27560 - 3208 28680 3716 13536 -4492 262368 39440 342620 

1982 I 197780 23112 -3652 28984 3620 13504 -3784 261632 40740 344544 
II 198628 20968 -3904 29388 3576 13496 -4896 259456 40444 342504 

SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
DEP 2, 1982 TABLE 17 12:08 PM 


NET NATIONAL INCOME AND GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


CORPO- DIVIDENDS INTEREST NONF ARM NET INDIRECT GROSS 
LABOUR RATION PAID TO & MISC. FARM UNINCOR- INVENTORY NATIONAL TAXES NATIONAL 
INCOME PROFITS NON- INVEST- INCOME PORATED VALUATION INCOME LESS PRODUCT 
BEFORE RESIDENTS MENT BUSINESS ADJUSTMENT AT FACTOR SUBSIDIES AT MARKET 
TAXES INCOME INCOME (1) COST PRICES 
a 
1977 10.3 4.7 21.8 17.6 -14.7 8.0 AEBS 8.4 eat 53 
1978 Sot 22.6 35.8 eile! 2 het 8.1 -1234 114 6.9 10.4 
1979 11.8 B22 7.8 20.0 Sat 8.4 -2461 14.3 8.8 13.5 
1980 12.8 7.4 ie? 16.0 Ak) Sie 18 12.4 4.3 11.6 
1981 i329 =1005 20.0 21.6 ila? 13.9 94 ile’ PEG | 13.5 
1980 III aa | 1.8 =e 4.5 26.0 2.8 - 1480 3.0 2.6 3.0 
IV 4.0 Zine =1059 3.5 TZ 6.0 -580 4.0 6.3 4.0 
1981 I Sat vif 30.7 4.4 fheies — Ee) -280 2.6 1551 4.2 
II 4.0 soe -6.0 6.2 oa 3.0 -884 et 4.4 3h 
II] 2.6 =13;.6 38.5 12a 72156 1a 2552 1.4 eh) 2.0 
IV oa SEIS Seve Silk! =O 4 1940 rae) 1.4 ea 
1982 I 1.6 =O igce ig] i510 Cy 708 SRS! a3 6 
II .4 SAE) 6.9 1.4 Salina ce | bth 4 —5 <7 -.6 


OURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) DIFFERENCE FROM PRECEDING PERIOD, ANNUAL RATES. 


TABLE 18 12:08 PM 


SEP 2, 1982 
GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED AT ANNUAL RATES 

an OV TNVERIMEN on GROSS ae 

BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT INVENTORY INVESTMENT GROSS 

PERSONAL GOVERNMENT NON- NATIONAL 
EXPENDI - EXPENDI - RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY BUSINESS FARM EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 
TURE TURE CONST- CONST- AND NON-FARM AND GICC AT MARKET 

RUCTION RUCTION EQUIPMENT (1) PRICES 


i 


1977 122530 43374 12806 13472 15125 294 37 52548 -57262 208868 
1978 135153 47811 13523 14590 17008 0 436 62985 -67970 230490 
1979 150521 52301 14144 18127 20986 So20 128 77181 -82807 261576 
1980 168395 58538 13993 22483 24152 ~ 1360 - 463 90944 -93287 291869 
1981 191025 66749 16147 27077 28054 313 538 99468 - 106375 331338 
1980 II] 171376 59576 13576 22768 24420 -5488 -452 92120 -92168 294240 
IV 177580 61184 14948 23936 25204 -5260 -688 97104 -97092 305888 
1981 I 183424 62860 16304 25568 26944 2040 48 95540 -101648 318704 
Il 190168 65132 17664 26448 28692 -460 424 100656 - 108532 328704 
II] 193476 68696 16168 27236 27900 2460 1632 100288 -111312 335324 
IV 197032 70308 14452 29056 28680 -2788 ale 101388 - 104008 342620 
1982 I 200284 72816 14380 27952 26880 -5844 104 97300 -97984 344544 
I] 205112 74952 12668 25940 25792 -11464 -692 101988 - 101260 342504 


SOURCE. NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) GICC - GRAIN IN COMMERCIAL CHANNELS. 


SERN ra nmigoz TABLE 19 12:08 PM 


GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


ee TIT] Kcr 1” 1cl (7 SEES SRR T°] Xan 
BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT INVENTORY INVESTMENT GROSS 
PERSONAL GOVERNMENT NON- NATIONAL 
EXPENDI- EXPENDI - RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY BUSINESS FARM EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 
TURE TURE CONST- CONST- AND NON-FARM AND GICC AT MARKET 
RUCTION RUCTION EQUIPMENT (1) (1) (2) PRICES 


Neen eee ee eee eee ee ee ee eee ee ee 


1977 10.5 gi ek) 11.3 nt SASS) ~436 15.2 14.6 Sis 
1978 10.3 10.2 5.6 8.3 12.4 -294 399 UIE) 18.7 10.4 
1979 11.4 S34 4.6 24.2 23.4 3523 -308 2205 2s 13.5 
1980 ee) aes =e] 24.0 Toy - 4883 -591 17.8 Pane 11.6 
1981 13.4 14.0 15.4 20.4 16.2 1673 1001 cae! 14.0 13.5 
1980 III 4.6 30 or 4.5 3.7 -8644 444 6.1 3E 3.0 
IV 3.6 AD} TO Boul Shears 228 -236 5.4 Soe! 4.0 
1981 I oe! Dail Se 6.8 Ging 7300 736 paleo 4.7 4.2 
I] 3.7 3.6 Sus 3.4 6.5 -2500 376 5.4 6.8 Sha 
III ieee 57.5 aio) “Hale S26 2920 1268 -.4 2.6 2.0 
IV ine ALE) 1056 6.7 22:8 -5248 -1704 Wel =6736 Zea 
1982 | Wat 3.6 = -3.8 =[h52) -3056 116 -4.0 Soo 6 
I] 2.4 22) Sis) =e -4.0 -5620 9.6 4.8 3 ao 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) DIFFERENCE FROM PRECEDING PERIOD, ANNUAL RATES. 
(2) GICC - GRAIN IN COMMERCIAL CHANNELS. 


30 


SEP 2, 1982 TABLE 20 12:08 PM 


GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE 
MILLIONS OF 1971 DOLLARS 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED AT ANNUAL RATES 


BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT INVENTORY INVESTMENT GROSS 


PERSONAL GOVERNMENT NON- NATIONAL 
EXPENDI - EXPENDI- RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY BUSINESS FARM EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 
TURE TURE CONST- CONST- AND NON-FARM AND GICC 
RUCTION RUCTION EQUIPMENT (1) 
TT -t i — i | LLL. = aL Fy Saweaneecr car memmeemeeememen op oe ee ee 
1977 77416 22392 6152 7647 9515 172 ah Bb 28046 -32844 121762 
1978 79539 22797 6042 7745 9610 112 104 30958 - 34393 126191 
1979 81123 23011 5873 8745 10758 1741 SZ 31868 -36857 129850 
1980 81984 22782 5512 9708 11243 -648 -154 32447 -36113 130467 
1981 83535 22988 5821 10521 11765 603 158 32979 -37064 134540 
1980 III 82284 22876 5328 S72 11284 -2528 ~220 32624 -35224 129840 
IV 83064 22756 5660 9944 11264 Sarg - 148 33716 -36388 132348 
1981 I 83352 22792 6044 10388 11752 1092 88 31672 -36316 133980 
II 84288 22764 6340 10456 12184 520 100 34140 -38004 136132 
III 83356 23096 5788 10452 11548 1440 476 33124 wth Mi: 134628 
IV 83144 23300 5112 10788 11576 -640 Bao 32980 ~35964 133420 
1982 I 82208 23228 5016 10260 10620 =2202 64 31860 =SO0 te 130364 
I] 81944 23300 4368 9380 10004 ~3568 SSE. 33804 -34600 127676 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


(1) GICC - GRAIN IN COMMERCIAL CHANNELS. 


Scr ez, 1982 TABLE 21 12:08 PM 


GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE IN 1971 DOLLARS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT INVENTORY INVESTMENT GROSS 
PERSONAL GOVERNMENT NON- NATIONAL 
EXPENDI - EXPENDI- RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY BUSINESS FARM EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 
TURE TURE CONST - CONST - AND NON-FARM AND GICC 
RUCTION RUCTION EQUIPMENT (1) CUS C2) 


1977 Zao 322 =On 3.0 re =50 eos 6.9 2a pea | 
1978 rd, 1.8 alee se) 1.0 -60 216 10.4 4.7 3.6 
1979 200 34) Plates i220 iS 1629 -136 Ze dae 209 
1980 ea Shao) cal Ye 11.0 4.5 -2389 el22 1S aioe tS) 
1981 WR Mt) Sab 8.4 4.6 1251 312 1.6 ALAS 3,1 
1980 III 1.6 4 2.0 la ure -3016 176 3.2 eee 16 
IV 9 33 6.2 2.4 So 1256 72 Sis sat 1.9 
1981 | ES 32 6.8 4.5 4.3 2364 236 Brat ae: Woe 
I] ea ail 4.9 sil ela i/ “oe 12 7.8 4.6 15 
II] co a ak) =8a7 .0 =Bne 920 376 ENS, lt =i TEA 
IV =a3 at) =1e7 is me ~2080 -508 se fers: =9 
1982 | =1F1 So! Ned -4.9 AGS -1612 96 Saint) aor) “273 
I] =a oe =1259 -8.6 -5.5 - 1316 -396 6.1 25.9 =e 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) DIFFERENCE FROM PRECEDING PERIOD, ANNUAL RATES. 
(2)  GICC - GRAIN IN COMMERCIAL CHANNELS. 


SEP 17,..1982 TABLE 22 8:26 AM 


GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT IN CONSTANT (1971) PRICES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


MERC | 1 anna 
GOODS COMMERCIAL 
TOTAL Gooods INDUSTRIES SERVICES COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIES NON- 
TOTAL EXCLUDING INDUSTRIAL INDUSTRIES EXCLUDING INDUSTRIES INDUSTRIES EXCLUDING COMMERCIAL 
AGRICULTURE PRODUCTION AGRICULTURE AGRICULTURE INDUSTRIES 


ee 


1977 Pa) ae 2.6 We 1.8 Eda i Ine JE ees 
1978 33 ise <tAIS 248 ZAG) 4.0 Saud SIRE, 1a 
1979 SiH 4.0 ee ana 4.5 3.8 4.3 4.8 e 
1980 4 3 =2).0 -1.6 20) 1.6 aS a 8 
1981 2.5 2.3 Level Pee 129 2.6 2.6 2.4 LS 
1980 III ve ao .0 = 5E! =e 1c gt i ak 
IV vet) Us) 22 2a 2.4 Uieot 1.6 Vase ae 
1981 1 les tint 6 ie9 1.3 BS 1.6 es ae 
II ler! 1,3 2.6 vie) 2.6 ao 1.4 1.4 ad 
III cali silee! =3...0 ee S26 =a =o 15:5 1.0 
IV ae = ay -4.5 S3.0 ce) ce = leat Se? 4 
1982 I le es = 2a Omit -3.4 =e PLN “a5 7, 
I] aheys Wek! 2nd =oiO eo ne eal ne) = 21 G57! 4 
1981 JUN io a) ott ay, 8 aS 15 6 Al 
JUL Sanne 23 Pane: Shek =r Sine) = eit! see ck 
AUG ras 6 Wed! ert filed! .0 Sell Sicha ae 
SEP Si =i = ies) Sle 4 aS “Eyl ae 0 
OcT =a aus -1.4 Sd Sait CHS = 15) Eb aL) 
NOV al =e Woh Salient -1.4 8 on 0 .0 
DEC =H aii alieed =1.6 io ie = att 0) Sk 
1982 JAN S624 =o = Be) Ah(9) Ysds Sales -1.4 aS) Y: 
FEB AY) “1 =) are Sa? a al’, =p] en, 
MAR = 1h ty} rine Sitio Naif! Siro a = ale) 6 
APR aries Ske) SAU Set = 10 Sa! =the, = ln ne 
MAY =a =O Nicntd = dt) =7.0 Bik Sal veal ~e 
JUN calard SA as: -2.8 Pho! e270 no =o = eo ay’ 


a Ea 
SOURCE: GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT BY INDUSTRY, CATALOGUE 61-005, STATISTICS CANADA. 


SEPE igi 9e2 TABLE 23 8:26 AM 


GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT IN CONSTANT (1971) PRICES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
CONTINUED 


e771 i 1 V7 -SEEESEIDUUED EE EDUSE SEER SSEENSNTEENE 


FISHING MANUFACTURING 
AGRICULTURE FORESTRY AND MINING CONST- 
TRAPPING TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE RUCTION 


a ae 


1977 3.4 6.0 12.0 310 2.0 Panky Nae) ae al®) 
1978 =iig0 4.8 Ties milena: 5.0 4.5 Se -2al 
1979 EO=a 1.4 12 9.8 4.7 3.4 6.0 We2 
1980 5.4 Sein) -7.4 ani Sei -4.7 -1.4 SPlinks 
1981 8.4 -4.4 7.4 =5.8 Uni 21) Wee 6.3 
1980 III ae Aig) PAS) Sh 37: Sig sth 1 fea ao 
IV =o 4.7 13 sald 2.6 3.8 1.3 250 
1981 1 Vile?: 8.2 Ora ab 1.3 a2 qn 3.5 
Il Nee 13.0) os hh) Sine 5.4 1.6 3.4 
Ill ait =18-1 ilies) ire -3.4 -5.4 Sind =a 
IV 6 27.4 = Orel 1.8 =51.8 tine! SON: =a 
1982 | 4 = luee -6.8 2 Aral -4.3 Seok) -4.4 
I] Sige! =20)c4 aaa] that Sats Tes = 2.16 -6.2 
1981 JUN 5 8.5 =e -2.4 ae! 2.6 0 ot 
JUL Lica ila 4.6 =n = 22 =o) =i a 
AUG = at ihe Sine) 10.0 = 37 Satie) ah i Be 
SEP no ZU as Sate! VA), Site SEib 1 =a -2.4 
OCT sro | 1301 Aine: ic = lst 2 yr, Sit: Wea 
NOV 1.4 (bak, 3.4 5 =e =2 10 = eal =o 
DEC =o =O 4 ays, ee eS od 1.4 = 2nd 
1882 JAN ane =9 -8.8 a Al) af 10) ean Scns! ~2 10) 
FEB Eons a6 Teif Pie! =a ae Sate at 
MAR let =20.3 10.9 =e = hey” a Si me 
APR or, -3.8 6 Sail ail ahh i =s100 1.8 
MAY ic Seats -20.6 6 205 P| 2.5 -10.0 
JUN ay yd = 14 8.9 =n Satake =2.9 era sul 


SOURCE: GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT BY INDUSTRY, CATALOGUE 61-005, STATISTICS CANADA. 


SEP 17, 1982 TABLE 24 8:26 AM 


GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT IN CONSTANT (1971) PRICES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


CONTINUED 
TRANSPORTATION, COMMUNICATION AND t se 
COMMUNITY , 
OTHER UTILITIES TRADE FINANCE BUSINESS & PUBLIC 
TRANSPOR- INSURANCE PERSONAL ADMINIS- 
TOTAL TATION UTILITIES TOTAL WHOLESALE RETAIL REAL ESTATE SERVICES TRATION 


1977 5.5 4.1 6.3 1.4 1.4 1.5 6.0 3.1 2.3 
1978 4.3 3.4 4.1 3.4 4.8 2.5 5.2 3.9 25 
1979 6.9 6.3 5.8 3.4 4.7 2.5 4.4 3.3 ay 
1980 2.4 -.5 2.5 0 .9 -.7 3.1 1.3 AS 
1981 3.1 8 aeg 9 -.4 1.8 2.9 3.6 18 
1980 III in? -.4 3.1 + -1.1 2.0 3 4 7 
1V 1.7 1.3 2.6 1.6 2.1 1.2 9 =) 8 
1981 I .6 1.4 -2.6 1.3 7 1.7 ) 9 -.6 
I] 7a 5 22 .0 5 -.3 £ 9 4 
II -1.2 -3.5 2.2 -2.3 -2.7 -2.1 1.0 1.0 1.4 
IV iy 12 -.8 -1.9 -3.3 -.9 a) 4 9 
1982 I -1,0 -3.7 2.4 -3.2 -4.0 -2.6 -.4 ~.5 4 
II -2.2 -3.7 -2.4 -2,2 -5.4 .0 -1.2 .0 4 
1981 JUN .6 9 *) -1 1.4 8 3 3 5 
JUL -2.8 -3.5 .6 1.4 -1.4 -1.2 3 7 5 
AUG .6 -2.2 -.4 a7 4 -1.3 .6 -.3 -.5 
SEP = 2.4 4 -1.0 -2.6 2 5 4 6 
OCT -.4 -.5 -.2 14 -.3 -1.5 -.4 4 5 
NOV 6 1.3 -.4 1.0 -.3 1.8 7 & a 
DEC © 4 -1.5 1.7 -3.1 -.7 4 1 ad 
1982 JAN -1,2 -4.7 6.8 -2.3 = -3.7 -.8 -.3 4 
FEB -.2 .0 -3.6 12) -.1 2.0 -.5 -.3 3 
MAR -1 12 -1.8 -2.6 -5.0 -.9 4 3 nT 
APR -1.2 -3.5 2.5 -.9 -2.5 “ll 1.4 3 ‘2 
MAY -.7 “141 -.9 bed ud 5 a -.3 1 
JUN -1.4 -.8 -5.8 -2.2 -2.9 -1.6 -.9 -.5 -.4 
OURCE: GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT BY INDUSTRY, CATALOGUE 61-005, STATISTICS CANADA. 
SEP 17, 1982 TABLE 25 8:26 AM 
REAL MANUFACTURING SHIPMENTS, ORDERS, AND UNFILLED ORDERS 
MILLIONS OF 1971 DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
SHIPMENTS NER ORDERS UNFILLED ORDERS 
TOTAL DURABLE | NONDURABLE TOTAL ~ DURABLE  NONDURABLE TOTAL DURABLE | NONDURABLE 
ee ee ee eeEE nen ARIE 
1977 64111 31867 32244 64859 32563 32296 7297 6440 857 
1978 69976 35172 34803 71303 36344 34959 8624 7612 1012 
1979 72759 36475 36284 73583 37384 36219 9449 8501 947 
1980 69706 34287 35419 69316 33887 35429 3059 8102 957 
1981 70999 35201 35799 70169 34468 35701 8229 7369 860 
1980 III 17272 8477 8795 17361 8555 8807 9063 B166 897 
IV 17777 8826 8951 17773 8761 9011 9059 8102 957 
1981 1 17735 8817 8918 17659 8771 8888 8982 8056 927 
11 18423 9303 9120 18242 9140 9101 8801 7893 908 
II 17850 8865 8985 17752 8783 8969 8704 7811 892 
IV 16991 8216 8776 16516 7774 8743 8229 7369 860 
1982 I 16515 8018 8498 15916 7460 8456 7629 6811 818 
I 16229 7899 8329 16005 7689 8316 7405 6601 804 
1981 JUN 6149 3125 3023 6106 3083 3023 8801 7893 908 
JUL 6148 3101 3047 6207 3171 3036 8860 7963 897 
AUG 5916 2959 2957 5698 2752 2946 8641 7756 885 
SEP 5786 2805 2981 5848 2860 2988 8704 7811 892 
OcT 5716 2753 2963 5595 2666 2930 8583 7724 859 
NOV 5677 2736 2941 5398 2468 2930 8304 7456 848 
DEC 5599 2727 2872 5524 2640 2883 8229 7369 860 
1982 JAN 5491 2659 2832 5271 2437 2834 8008 7147 862 
FEB 5535 2691 2844 5377 2566 2811 7850 7022 828 
MAR 5489 2667 2822 5268 2457 2812 7629 6811 818 
APR 5378 2641 2737 5338 2593 2745 7590 6763 826 
MAY 5420 2616 2804 5318 2527 2791 7487 6674 813 
JUN 5430 2642 2788 5348 2568 2780 7405 6601 804 


SOURCE. INVENTORIES, SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, CATALOGUE 31-001, STATISTICS CANADA. BASED ON 1970 


SIC, STOCKS ARE MEASURED AT THE END OF THE PERIOD, 1971 DOLLAR VALUES ARE OBTAINED BY DEFLATING AT THE THO DIGIT 
INDUSTRY LEVEL BY THE APPROPRIATE INOUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES (SEE TECHNICAL NOTE, MARCH 1982). 


SEP) 17, 1982 TABLE 26 8:26 AM 


REAL MANUFACTURING SHIPMENTS, ORDERS, AND UNFILLED ORDERS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 1971 DOLLAR VALUES 


nD NUFEITGTO TES TVET FDS nT 
SHIPMENTS NEK ORDERS UNFILLED ORDERS 


TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE 
ee ee 


1977 ah 8), 3.4 259) 6.0 SZ 3.0 11.4 V2 6.5 
1978 | 10.4 Hed! aie nent 8.2 18.2 18.2 18.1 
1979 4.0 Sie 4.3 sine 2.8 lh 9.6 Diy -6.4 
1980 -4.2 -6.0 -2.4 Ay 3s =9n3 on =4,| ras] Went 
1981 9 2:7 iol Ie2 Wee: <o =oh2 79:0 ~OR2 
1980 II1 Paes) 4.0 ea, 528 10.9 le2 1.0 Te Ue! 
IV Fh 4.1 1.8 2.4 2.4 2e3 0 mone! 6.7 
1981 I Sie =n) a4 0 al = ile4 et 0 eR 
II 353 Sino 2a3 et) 4.2 2.4 =2610 =220 =250 
II] =n -4.7 =o aie =f") iene =ln.t a, Silay! 
IV -4.8 Ul cue! = 2S =e 0 pallets = 26.0) = DeD di SEE! 
1982 I =) 3) -2.4 Sine aesal) -4.0 oes =Ta3 =7=0 -4.8 
I] = etl aUis3) =) (0) 6 Seal ny SY oes +351 =the 
1981 JUN mie 8 Sr) les 2.8 =- 1 =] 5 .0 
JUL .0 a0 8 1 259 4 ai *) ee 
AUG oo -4.6 2S) 07 Nigher cig} 18) =26.0 = 276 = lar 
SEP E22 =) a7 8 2.6 329 1.4 oi oa .8 
OCT =i lie Sal ct) 2 18 -4,3 -6.8 eats) =e 4 =A) asm 
NOV = rt 16 Sod one -7.4 .0 =3h3 eh) = lag 
DEC =) 3c Sag! eS 253 £19) =e no = a2 tes 
1982 JAN ied: ai) hi malt, -4.6 ayy =a if 2h =Je0 a 
FEB 8 le 4 250 Sad) == 8 PEAY ino aots 
MAR EO) an =o PENG) -4.3 .0 = 265 me 8) = 
APR =2n0) il 48) =3710 les 5.6 -2.4 =5o Pott 1.0 
MAY 8 = 4) 255 -.4 SRG abeats = 14 les = lee 
JUN ae: 1.0 Soh} 6 1.6 -.4 lel ra mal (°, 


TT CIE COUT STATISTIC“ CANADAY BASED ON 1970 
SOURCE. INVENTORIES, SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, CATALOGUE 31-001, STATISTICS CANADA. BASED ON 1970 

SIC, STOCKS ARE MEASURED AT THE END OF THE PERIOD, 1971 DOLLAR VALUES ARE OBTAINED BY DEFLATING AT THE THO DIGIT 

INDUSTRY LEVEL BY THE APPROPRIATE INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES (SEE TECHNICAL NOTE, MARCH 1982). 


SE Pair oo TABLE 27 8:26 AM 


REAL MANUFACTURING INVENTORY OWNED, AND 
REAL INVENTORY/SHIPMENT RATIO 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


REAL VALUE OF INVENTORY OWNED (1) REAL INVENTORY/SHIPMENT RATIO 


TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE 


1977 11504 5924 5580 2.14 2.20 2.09 
1978 11650 6191 5458 Wee) 2.07 eg 
1979 12555 6912 5643 2.00 aealte 1,83 
1980 12251 6715 5536 2.16 2.42 Sil 
1981 12963 7216 5747 Ze 2.40 1.90 
1980 III 12463 6905 ENS, 2519 2.46 1,92 
IV 12251 6715 5536 2.08 Posh 1.86 
1981 1 12507 6887 5620 2.10 2eae 1.89 
i! 12667 7027 5640 2.05 Qaed 1.86 
III 12878 7143 5735 ALAS 2.41 1,90 
IV 12963 7216 5747 228) 2.64 1.96 
1982 | 12948 7169 5779 2.36 2.69 2.04 
I] 12554 6964 5589 2030 2.68 2.03 
1981 JUN 12667 7027 5640 2.06 2529 Wote!! 
JUL 12679 7028 5652 2.06 Disa 1.85 
AUG 12798 7110 5688 2.16 2.40 1,92 
SER 12878 7143 5735 2n23 200 11792 
OCT 12967 7236 5731 Zeal 2.63 1.93 
NOV 13003 7262 5741 2) 7S) 2.65 1.95 
DEC 12963 7216 5747 2a 2.65 2,00 
1982 JAN 12976 7209 5766 2.36 Poet 2.04 
FEB 12988 7192 5796 2.39 2.67 2.04 
MAR 12948 7169 5779 2.36 2.69 2.05 
APR 12837 7138 5699 ZEEE, 2.70 2,08 
MAY 12704 7064 5640 2.34 2.70 2.01 
JUN 12554 6964 5589 2a 2.64 2.00 


SOURCE: INVENTORIES, SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, CATALOGUE 31-001, STATISTICS CANADA. BASED ON 1970 
SIC, STOCKS ARE MEASURED AT THE END OF THE PERIOD, 1971 DOLLAR VALUES ARE OBTAINED BY DEFLATING AT THE THO DIGIT 


INDUSTRY LEVEL BY THE APPROPRIATE INDUSTRY SELLING P 
REPT | auc toe Tey aioor ene RICE INDEXES (SEE TECHNICAL NOTE, MARCH 1982). 
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SEP 17, 1982 TABLE 28 896 m4 


REAL MANUFACTURING INVENTORY OKNED BY STAGE OF FABRICATION 
MILLIONS OF 1971 DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


RAK MATERIALS GOODS IN PROCESS FINISHED GOODS 


TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE ~ TOTAL DURABLE  NONDURABLE 
ii aa ia | aii: ~—hL 
1977 4245 2144 2102 2536 1660 876 4723 2120 2603 
1978 4403 2306 2097 2682 1793 888 4565 2092 2473 
1979 475) 2537 2214 2966 2103 864 4837 2272 2566 
1980 4648 2455 2192 2936 2089 848 4667 2171 2496 
1981 4945 2747 2199 3024 2166 859 4993 2304 2689 
1980 III 4673 2504 2175 2926 2091 836 4858 2310 2548 
IV 4648 2455 2192 2936 2089 848 4667 2171 2496 
1981 1 4796 2613 2183 2958 2105 853 4752 2169 2583 
II 4832 2648 2184 3061 2197 864 4774 2181 2593 
III 4915 2713 2201 3060 2188 872 4904 2242 2662 
IV 4945 2747 2199 3024 2166 859 4993 2304 2689 
1982 I 4896 2681 2215 3051 2130 860 5001 2298 2703 
II 4656 2563 2092 2990 2150 839 4908 2250 2658 
1981 JUN 4832 2648 2184 3061 2197 864 4774 2181 2593 
JUL 4844 2667 2177 3029 2162 857 4806 2199 2607 
AUG 4921 2720 2202 3038 2177 860 4839 2213 2626 
SEP 4915 2713 2201 3060 2188 872 4904 2242 2662 
OcT 4943 2734 2209 3075 2205 870 4949 2297 2652 
NOV 4963 2769 2194 3055 2190 864 4986 2302 2684 
DEC 4945 2747 2199 3024 2166 859 4993 2304 2689 
1982 JAN 4908 2712 2197 3057 2192 864 5011 2305 2705 
FEB 4934 2707 2227 3058 2180 878 4996 2305 2690 
MAR 4896 2681 2215 3051 2190 860 5001 2298 2703 
APR 4800 2646 2154 3036 2188 848 5001 2304 2697 
MAY 4704 2582 2121 3046 2203 843 4954 2278 2676 
JUN 4656 2563 2092 2390 2150 839 4908 2250 2658 


SOURCE: INVENTORIES, SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, CATALOGUE 31-001, STATISTICS CANADA. BASED ON 1970 


SIC, STOCKS ARE MEASURED AT THE END OF THE PERIOD, 1971 DOLLAR VALUES ARE OBTAINED BY DEFLATING AT THE TRO 
DIGIT INDUSTRY LEVEL BY THE APPROPRIATE INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES. 


SEP 17, 1982 TABLE 29 8:26 AM 


REAL MANUFACTURING INVENTORY OWNED BY STAGE OF FABRICATION 
CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES IN MILLIONS OF 1971 DOLLARS 


RAK MATERIALS GOODS IN PROCESS FINISHED GOODS 
TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE 
Ee ee oe ee ee ee, Cee ee | ee 
1977 -70 =i -58 98 90 8 NA NA NA 
1978 158 162 -4 146 134 12 - 158 -28 - 130 
1979 348 232 117 285 309 =25 272 LA) 93 
1980 -104 -82 =A | -30 -14 -16 -170 -101 -69 
1981 298 291 6 88 77 a 325 133 193 
1980 III -89 -34 =95 -34 =20 =o - 104 -54 -49 
IV =3) -48 17 10 ae 12 - 190 =leo =51 
1981 149 158 =9 22 16 6 84 =2 87 
II 36 35 0 103 92 10 22 12 9 
II] 82 65 18 =2 =9 8 130 61 69 
IV 31 34 aes =35 soe =13 89 62 27 
1982 | -49 -65 16 26 25 1 8 -6 14 
II -240 118 =123 -61 -40 mail SIE: -47 -45 
1981 JUN 72 ul =i 46 44 2 6 18 =e 
JUL 12 18 -6 HEPe 30) 3 32 18 14 
AUG 77 53 24 ) 16 =H zi! 14 19 
SEP Ce / =i 0 22 11 11 65 29 36 
OCT 28 20 8 15 17 =2 45 55 -10 
NOV 20 36 -16 aa] =15 5 37 6 32 
DEC ile S24 ci -30 =25 =a if 1 6 
1982 JAN =a) oa =: 32 27 6 18 2 16 
FEB 26 -4 30 1 aie 14 =A) 5) ie) =15 
MAR =38 -26 =e -8 11 -18 5 -8 13 
APR -96 =6}-) -62 -14 =2 = il? 0 3) -6 
MAY -96 -64 =o 9 15 -6 -47 =25 =2) 
JUN -48 =a) =e) =55 hie =3 -46 -28 -18 


OURCE: INVENTORIES, SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, CATALOGUE 31-001, STATISTICS CANADA. BASED ON 1970 


SIC, STOCKS ARE MEASURED AT THE END OF THE PERIOD, 1971 DOLLAR VALUES ARE OBTAINED BY DEFLATING AT THE THO 
DIGIT INDUSTRY LEVEL BY THE APPROPRIATE INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES. 
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SEP 17, 1982 TABLE 30 9:06 AM 


CAPACITY UTILIZATION RATES IN MANUFACTURING 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


Se EET CA 
CHEMICAL 


MANUFACTURING 
TOTAL NON-DURABLE DURABLE PAPER AND TRANSPOR- AND 
ALLIED PRIMARY METAL MACHINERY TATION ELECTRICAL CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES METALS FABRICATING EQUIPMENT PRODUCTS PRODUCTS 


a — ——— —— — 


1977 82.4 84.5 80.4 81.1 shoe! 78.6 78.2 97.4 74.0 TT 
1978 84.3 87.3 81.4 STie2 75.4 TASS) S37 96.0 1fSIRR) 7510 
1979 86.2 SOm7 81.8 a7 20) 76.6 82.6 96.0 86.0 80.4 76.1 
1980 80.9 87.2 74.8 94.5 hil 79.6 89.7 66.7 77.0 ig 
1981 7839 85.1 Tet 88.6 UBS 79.0 87.4 62.1 78.4 71.9 
1980 II] Toles 85.9 712.9 91.6 76.4 77.0 87.6 64.1 poe. TOA 
IV 80.3 86.2 74.6 O25 79.6 77.4 85.9 ife vs 76.0 YEE 
1981 I 80.5 86.6 74.5 $2.0 79.0 79.2 92.6 62.0 +A Aa 74.7 
II 82.4 87.2 Tie 925) 82.4 82.3 88.7 68.1 82.0 UB ie? 
Ill 78.9 85.0 72.9 S33 76.3 80.4 87.6 64.1 81.0 T2a} 
IV Tae Siting 65.8 87.2 64.4 74.2 80.7 54.4 73.0 67.7 
1982 I 70.0 77.8 62.4 82.0 65.5 lez 78.9 Stas 66.9 64.2 
I] 68.2 Tou Gio 77.4 60.9 64.4 70.2 Bond 66.5 61.4 


eee EEE TST 


SOURCE. CAPACITY UTILIZATION RATES, CATALOGUE 31-003, STATISTICS CANADA. 


SEP 7a 1982 TABLE 31 9:06 AM 


VALUE OF BUILDING PERMITS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


NONRESIDENTIAL TOTAL FOR 
TOTAL INSTITU- RESIDENTIAL 55 
TOTAL INDUSTRIAL COMMERCIAL TIONAL AND MUNICI- 
GOVERNMENT PALITIES 


— 


1977 Wists ie 255) 236 14.1 1.4 250 
1978 55 15.8 4.1 28.5 U/ an 5.4 
1379 ey 14.5 24.9 18.7 a2n9 2.6 5.3 
1980 2)5 2 25.2 45.3 15e9 BS Shoe] 10.8 
1981 Zine Nites -9.4 21.0 ite) 31.4 Son 
1980 IIl 16.4 Py st) May 5.6 10.2 28.8 14.5 
IV 22.6 eis Tos 18.5 Tae 16.4 tise! 
1981 I 4 Seve) S41 =7e4 6 15.4 ibe! 
I] Bind 8.6 =. Weheks, -2.4 Pash ISS 
III =9i0 ay) 5.8 Say) 27.6 YAN Sle 
IV Sod! 14.3 Sie Zino 20.6 Sz 36.2 
1982 | Sith a} 2 ip: 3.3 = Dial S25rnl eo oG =30a0 
I] -29.4 sl -34.8 -39.4 Sal Olea = fhe -16.8 
1981 JUN 5.6 91.5 5.6 16.3 -6.4 2.4 18.4 
JUL att! US! lO Siok) 58.7 59 18.2 
AUG SG -12.4 Wak -14.1 = Bie sees -24.8 
SEP = 8114 OZ Sao =1E4 -18.0 0 = ome 
OCT =106 4.6 rf Ato) 1251 7.4 -8.0 18.2 
NOV 3202 40.0 thats see 86.8 230) S99 
DEC 10.9 -9.4 -4.2 ahs SPRNSE Sa tel 
1982 JAN =253 =15.5 aeihe, 8 sides Sse Boao -54.8 
FEB [105.5 au) 28.9 14.5 Sepa Py 20.3 
MAR TBS 18.9 2510 3.6 89.2 = Se 10.8 
APR = 21Ro 32516 ~44.8 -34.8 Some eZine =1350 
MAY SA NE) .0 aed 6} =9.8 S558: = 2510 
JUN ely -1.4 -14.1 9.0 212):4 ihn 1 Sag 


SOURCE: BUILDING PERMITS, CATALOGUE 64-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


SEP 17, 1982 TABLE 32 9:06 AM 


HOUSING STARTS, COMPLETIONS AND MORTGAGE APPROVALS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


URBAN HOUSING STARTS URBAN URBAN MORTGAGE LOAN APPROVALS (2 NER 
THOUSANDS HOUSING HOUSING TOTAL NHA CONVEN- HOUSING 
OF STARTS TOTAL SINGLES MULTIPLES UNDER COMPLETIONS TIONAL PRICE 
(1) CONSTR. MILLION DOLLARS INDEX 


—_—_———————— ee ee EE 


1977 198.5 =DED -14.2 lead 24 1850 6987 4302 2685 3.2 
1978 183.6 Abe rile | S18 ee SOn2 ken 5636 PR IK 3324 2:6 
1979 151.4 pal tien, =Ie6 So bas =2251 O04 4346 363 3983 I 
1980 125.6 ah pag -15.8 “1852 -24.6 “19.8 3287 114 3173 8.0 
1981 144.2 14.8 Vive 220 ants! =3.4 2818 155 2663 12.0 
1980 II] 122°3 9.2 1352 5.6 -4.9 st Jest) 988 32 956 20 
IV 134.0 35 19.4 .0 21 =240 978 64 914 3.3 
1981 I 143.3 1ESU) 20.0 [87,0 Ziti B53 740 7 733 4.0 
II 176.3 23.0 4) S726 VO S) tou, 1068 20 1048 4.4 
III 145.0 = bat) =3.50 Sone Sn .0 607 46 561 8 
IV 112.0 -22.8 -47.8 -5.4 =67,0 -6.4 403 82 321 sh 
1982 I 148.0 32.1 Sr 40.7 ao. =9..6 436 A 432 af 
rT 100.0 -32.4 0 ~ AQT =a S67. =k 
1981 JUL 149.0 -10.8 =195.8 = 2a8 S's =708 246 12 234 1 
AUG 141.0 =54 Sore -2.4 “2 S58 170 15 155 el 
SEP 145.0 2.8 Sono 11.0 ae) She 191 19 172 =a)? 
OcT 82.0 -43.4 =37.0 -47.3 Hehe 8) 116 114 21 93 ah 
NOV 98.0 19).5 ashi 6 45.8 =Biaid 8 118 27 91 =r 
DEC 156.0 59.2 10.7 78.6 3.9 6.2 171 34 137 4 
1982 JAN 133.0 14.7 937 -20.8 3.4 +226 144 0 144 6 
FEB 170.0 27.8 Ai) 36.4 fd 14,2 161 1 160 aay 
MAR 141.0 That Bee | -20.0 S140 8.3 131 3 128 =a. 
APR 116.0 mL 7 6.1 =25 4.0 2.0 -26.0 =e 
MAY 87.0 e2un0 -8.6 SEK n Sino 22.7 fo, 
JUN 97.0 135 9.4 12a ealii6 =o =e! 
JUL 95.0 =A, =14.°3 4.8 -5.4 10.2 = Rh 


SOURCE: HOUSING STARTS AND COMPLETIONS, CATALOGUE 64-002, STATISTICS CANADA, AND CANADIAN HOUSING STATISTICS, CMHC. 
( 


1) SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, ANNUAL RATES. 
(2) NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED. 


SEP 17, 1982 TABLE 33 9:06 AM 


INDICATORS OF PERSONAL EXPENDITURE ON GOODS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


CURRENT DOLLAR 1971 DOLLARS (2 

NEW DURABLE SEMI- NON-DURABLE NEW DURABLE SEMI - NON-DURABLE 

TOTAL PASSENGER GOODS DURABLE GOODS TOTAL PASSENGER GOODS DURABLE GOODS 
CAR SALES GOODS CAR SALES GOODS 

ee ee a Se eee SS eee ee 
1877 8.7 11.8 ore ifr 9.2 Woe] 4.8 3.4 14 8 
1978 hat 956 10.6 10.6 vite Dak, 6 4.2 6.3 =—6 
1979 i ead 14.8 12.4 TORS 11.6 3 2.3 2.6 9 a 
1880 9.6 3.0 ya iia? 15.0 Sates SUAS! SB =oe0 4.3 
1981 1352 $5: 14.4 13.0 12.4 1.8 ile. Be Bd sige 
1980 III Ae) Wines (foul 4.0 4.6 2.4 12.6 4.7 2.0 4 
IV 3.6 nS 4.1 Sie 3.4 3 Ss 2.4 2.0 A NA: 
1981 I 4.6 4.5 Us) 6.0 2.0 18 i 5.3 3.8 sea 
II bas 6 Zk 1.3 2455) al -2.4 ae =a0 ex’ 
III 6 Sa./0 aaa 6 zie 7/ e218 mae ale a | ae 
IV eg lies WAS a 2.4 ai sires = PP sri, 9 
1982 I aa 20.0) -4.9 .0 Uent/ =i =2073 -6.4 =i ley) Sa 
II 330 12.8 259 WAR 3.6 4 slicers 1.3 Se .0 
1981 JUN ine = 259) 2.0 1.3 19 St 2.3 tsa =70 
JUL ai he’s See, eae) Soe 1.4 =2:6 =Sint SE, ee Ay 
AUG 6 3.1 aril. =e ins a3 23 -,8 Sao ae 
SEP 1.0 4.9 2.0 ne aL 3 4.0 1.0 .0 ae 
OCT <1 se lnte! -6.0 ne 1.4 ap ELD) = 200 eet! aes: a 
NOV 4.3 Saag IS 27 of: = ied 3.8 50.3 12.0 PY ot hee 
DEC =220 Tat Eging a) 2.8 = 14 -26.4 =9'.8 y 2.0 
1982 JAN = 18 -18.4 as a ie as 253 a4 -4.0 =e sol 
FEB 1.8 10.0 ray | Hint nS | 8 8.2 Lem ea. en 
MAR =e a Ss ao Nex. tio ah Bae Hila pw Sea 
APR 1.8 8.1 1.0 WAL 2.4 1.0 9.6 “3 1.3 29 
MAY 19 2.6 | Aah 2.0 me las 1.3 a2 4 
JUN can | o.0 =. 4 =e fie =20 oe ee 6.6 a «| mikes =, 0 


RCE: RETAIL TRADE, CATALOGUE 63-005, 1974 RETAIL COMMODITY SURVEY, CATALOGUE 63-526, NER MOTOR VEHICLE SALES, CATALOGUE 


83-007, THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX, CATALOGUE 62-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 

(1) THESE INDICATORS ARE CALCULATED BY THE REWEIGHTING OF RETAIL TRADE BY TYPE OF BUSINESS (CATALOGUE 63-005) TO OBTAIN 
RETAIL TRADE BY COMMODITY. THE WEIGHTS WERE TAKEN FROM THE 1974 RETAIL COMMODITY SURVEY (CATALOGUE 63-526). PASSENGER 
CAR SALES ARE TAKEN FROM NEW MOTOR VEHICLE SALES (CATALOGUE 63-007) AND ARE USED AS AN INDICATOR OF SALES OF CARS TO 
PERSONS. SEASONAL ADJUSTMENT IS DONE BY ina LAA I AA a (SEE GLOSSARY). 
FOR MORE INFORMATION REFER TO TECHNICAL NOTE, FEBRUA é 

(2) THESE DATA ARE THE RESULT OF DEFLATION BY COMMODITY OF THE RETAIL SALES DATA CALCULATED BY THE METHODOLOGY EXPLAINED 


BY FOOTNOTE 1. 
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34 
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36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41-42 
43-44 


45 
46 


47 


Labour Force Survey Summary, Seasonally Adjusted 


Characteristics of the Unemployed, Not 
Seasonally Adjusted 

Labour Force Summary, Ages 15-24 and 25 and 
Over, Seasonally Adjusted 


Labour Force Summary, Women, Ages 15-24 and 25 and Over 
Seasonally Adjusted 


Labour Force Summary, Men, Ages 15-24 and 25 and Over, 
Seasonally Adjusted 

Employment by Industry, Labour Force Survey, 

Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 


Estimates of Employees by Industry, Percentage 
Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 


Large Firm Employment by Industry, Percentage 
Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 


Wages and Salaries by Industry, Percentage Changes 
of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 


Average Weekly Hours by Industry, Seasonally Adjusted 


Average Weekly Wages and Salaries by Industry, Percentage 
Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 


Wage Settlements 
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SEP 1, 1982 TABLE 34 10:20 AM 


LABOUR FORCE SURVEY SUMMARY 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


LABOUR EMPLOYMENT UNEMPLOYMENT RATE _——mihhen ate 
FORCE TOTAL FULL-TIME PART-TIME PAID ~ TOTAL AGES 15-24 AGES 25. UNEMPLOY-_ PARTICI- 
(1) (1) (1) (1) WORKERS (1) AND OVER MENT (1) PATION RATE 
SSS ST SSS SST SSS 
1977 2.9 1.8 1.0 7.9 1.6 8.1 14.4 5.8 16.9 61.5 
1978 3.7 3.4 2.9 %.2 B70 8.4 14.5 6.1 1.2 62.6 
1979 3.0 4.0 3.5 7.5 aa 7.5 13.0 5.4 -8.0 63.3 
1980 2.8 2.8 2.2 6.6 353 7.5 (ang 5.4 3.5 64.0 
1981 Ey 2.6 2.0 6.5 27 7.6 1323 5.6 3.6 64.7 
1980 III °3 6 53 3.0 a 7.6 13.3 5.5 -2.8 63.9 
IV 9 12 0 1.8 ed dee) (257 5.3 -2.9 64.2 
1981 1 te2 ta2 Hed 253 1.4 pee: 13.0 5.2 Te 64.7 
II 5 5 5 1.0 5 Te2 12.7 5.2 -.2 64.7 
III 23 -.1 .0 6 -.2 ihe ie 5.6 5.3 64.7 
IV 52 -.7 “1.1 8 -.8 8.4 14.6 6.3 14,4 64.6 
1982 1 -.7 -.9 -1.0 a2 -.8 8.6 15.3 6.4 2.4 63.9 
II 5 -1.2 -1.3 -.4 -1.4 10.2 17.6 Te 18.7 64.0 
1981 JUL sae ae -.1 -.8 -.3 7.4 1207 5.5 -.1 64.6 
AUG 50 3 2 3 .2 et 1222 5.3 -3.7 64.5 
SEP 8 -.4 -.7 af -.4 8.2 14.3 6.1 17.0 65.0 
OCT -.2 -.2 3.3 .0 -.3 8.3 14.2 6.2 a 64.8 
NOV “a8 -.2 -.2 0 -.3 8.3 14,7 6.1 -.6 64.6 
DEC -.1 -.5 -.9 8 -.4 8.6 14.8 6.5 4.4 64.4 
1982 JAN -.6 2.2 -.2 5 -.1 8.3 15.0 6.0 -4.2 64.0 
FEB 2.1 -.4 a} “1.1 -.4 8.6 15.0 6.4 2.3 63.8 
MAR 4 -.1 af 5 -.2 9.0 15.8 6.7 5.8 64.0 
APR -.1 -.7 <8 8 -.7 9.6 16.6 72 6.2 63.9 
MAY 4 -.2 -.2 -1.5 =e 10.2 17.5 el 6.3 64.1 
JUN m2 -.6 -1.3 322 -1.4 10.9 18.6 Fa] aA 64.1 
JUL a) -.3 -.9 5.1 -.3 11.8 20.9 8.7 9.1 64.5 


SOURCE: THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


(1) PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 


SEP 1, 1982 TABLE 35 10:20 AM 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE UNEMPLOYED 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL UNEMPLOYED AVERAGE 
LOOKING NOT LOOKING DURATION OF 
TOTAL UN- 1-4 WEEKS 5-13 WEEKS 14 WEEKS FUTURE ON ON FUTURE UNEMPLOY - 
EMPLOYMENT AND OVER START LAYOFF LAYOFF JOB MENT 
(1) (WEEKS) 


1977 850 24.4 Les oon 4.0 ins 6.5 ao 14.6 
1978 911 23.8 27.1 Shin? Sec Ing Des 3.4 15.5 
1979 838 251.9 27.0 32),.6 4.3 es! i) Sy 14.8 
1980 867 200 27.0 32.1 aed WS, 6.2 3.2 14.7 
1981 898 25°59 26.1 3203 4.2 1.8 6.2 eet) eZ 
1980 III 817 2008 26.5 29.0 4.1 2.0 Se 4.3 14.5 
IV 785 27.8 29.4 30.6 3.3 1.8 4.9 oat 14.7 
1981 1 952 23.5 28.0 SEL 3.7 2ue 6.4 PRE a 
II 865 24.3 22.0 36.1 5.7 1.3 4.7 5.8 16.4 
Ill 839 28.3 24.9 29.8 4.6 acl 6.9 4.0 15.1 
IV 935 27.5 29.6 29,2 2.9 252 6.9 en 14.2 
1982 | 1147 20.8 28.5 34.5 2.9 Zon Gan Zn iso 
Il 1259 ZAiel 23.4 40.7 3.4 2e3 Sek, S22 ye’: 
1981 JUL 835 29.0 25.0 aaa 4.8 aes 7.4 3.4 14.6 
AUG 790 22.0 26.8 31.5 4.7 1.6 tek) aa 16.1 
SEP 891 aoe 22.5 28.8 4.3 1.6 5.8 2.8 14.5 
OcT 891 29.9 28.2 29.4 Sul 1.6 5.8 2.0 14.5 
NOV 928 28.0 31.4 28.1 2.9 Ze Se, 1.5 14.0 
DEC 987 24.5 29.4 30.2 25 2, $.0 1.6 14.1 
1982 JAN 1096 23.6 27.6 30.5 2.6 3.0 10.8 je 13.8 
FEB 1116 13.1 30.4 Ey 2.9 2.9 vgs) 1.8 172 
MAR 1228 19.6 Pa it 38.0 3.3 pays 6.3 205 16.3 
APR 1233 18.2 7 43.1 Shy 2.6 7.4 a4 Tice 
MAY 1241 22.2 22.4 40.3 ste 2s3 5.6 3.8 DA eas 
JUN 1303 23).1 25.3 38.6 3.5 Lea 4.7 2.8 ry’ 
JUL 1386 23.8 26.6 A 2.8 ek, Hee 2.0 16.8 


URCE: THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) THOUSANDS OF PERSONS. 
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SEP 1, 1982 TABLE 36 10:20 AM 


LABOUR FORCE SUMMARY, AGES 15-24 AND 25 AND OVER 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


ee SS ny LT 
AGES 25 AND OVER 


AGES 15-24 
AGES 19 2 vn IINEMPLOVYE.” UNEMPEOVe PART LC LOU 
LABOUR EMPLOY - UNEMPLOY - UNEMPLOY - PARTICI- LABOUR EMPLOY - UNEMPLOY - UNEMPLOY- PARTICI- 
FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION 
(1) (1) Ci RATE RATE (1) (1) (1) RATE RATE 


SS eee SS eee 


1977 3419} pete. 16.6 14.4 63.2 20 2.0 Tiled, a8 61.0 
1978 33/3 Sal sheis 14.5 64.4 3.8 3.4 Steg 6.1 62.0 
1979 Bie 5.6 ais 13.0 66.2 Pied | 3.4 -8.6 5.4 62.3 
1980 1,9 1.6 Sino lie 67.3 Sai Sia Joos) 5.4 62.9 
1981 4 3 1.0 135.3 67.9 S28) Zot! 6.1 5.6 63.6 
1980 III av 4 =3.8 eels: 67.3 a8 6 = Ute! ha) 62.7 
IV a Wale: Cee act? B79 io? a3 alle Bee 63.1 
1981 I aS 6 S73 13.0 68.2 ee 1.4 otf Baz 63.5 
I] aaail 33 S205) Zand: 68.2 vl wi led Bee 63.6 
Ill =iifes(9) = Wal We 7 Veal 67.8 8 4 8.4 5.6 63.7 
IV ~ ef! ik! 10.6 14.6 Byinto a) Sree 12.0 6.3 63.7 
1982 1 =1.8 a7 3.0 1) 5! 66.5 Ses -.4 1.4 6.4 63.1 
I] ila =Shats Vets UY 17.6 65.3 lea -.4 22.8 ied! 63.4 
1981 JUL jhe = iole) =a} 18) 2a 67.7 1 nO Pol Lok) 63.6 
AUG eel ae -4.1 Waa? 67.3 2 4 = Sie Lice: 63.6 
SEP 1.4 = itt) 18.1 14.3 68.3 6 Tae 16.2 6.1 63.9 
OCT =a =a -1.4 14.2 67.6 2 .0 2.4 6.2 63.9 
NOV oS =. 8 PRY 14.7 Bis aS Sol eh8) 6.1 63.6 
DEC = 3 at 4 14.8 67.3 0 2 5h) tho Uf 6.5 63.5 
1982 JAN Slee ail liak) 4 15.0 66.6 Ks! ay: “128 6.0 63.1 
FEB Sat = ok -.4 be) 66.3 0) =e 28) 6.4 63.0 
MAR | =. 4.9 15i8 66.5 6 ne 6.6 6.7 63.2 
APR Sb pale 4.9 16.6 66.2 1 ic. Ue trey? 63.1 
MAY sof lots} 4.8 Hse 65.8 8 eS 7.4 Thol 63.5 
JUN 5? calles 5.8 18.6 Bors, 4 Sak} 8.6 8.3 63.6 
JUL Wer! ease 14.4 20.9 66.9 4 .0 S}a4 8.7 63a 
SOURCE. THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 
SEP Rl rooe TABLE 37 10:20 AM 


LABOUR FORCE SUMMARY, WOMEN, AGES 15-24 AND 25 AND OVER 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


a re Cee 6 


AGES 15-24 AGES 25 AND OVER 
LABOUR EMPLOY- UNEMPLOY- UNEMPLOY- PARTICI- LABOUR EMPLOY - UNEMPLOY- UNEMPLOY- PARTICI- 
FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION 
1) (1) (1) RATE RATE (it) (1) (1) RATE RATE 


ee ee ee 


1977 21 ae) les 13.8 Sin 4.8 4.0 16.3 7.4 42.1 
1978 Suu Sia 4.5 WEES 58.9 AG) 6.6 122.9 hod 44.0 
1979 4.2 ETS =A .9 Wea 61.0 4.2 570 =6..2 710 44.9 
1980 PMY Pad Ze taal 62.6 Sisk 6.0 -1.4 6.5 46.2 
1981 4 8 oo Ws! 63.2 6.1 Siok) loti 6.7 47.9 
1980 III AM 5 = Ome T2597 G2iad 6 Wil Lh d/ 6.4 46.0 
IV a ze -4.1 22 62.8 2in0) Cee = eS 6.1 46.6 
1981 1 Je 4 Ue 23 63.3 22.0 Te) Shah 6.2 47.3 
I] i) 1.0 Post! Walak) 63.7 1.6 1.6 1.6 6.2 47.8 
11 =o = ae ee! 12.0 63.0 Mie’ 8 Ghat Bet 48.1 
IV HS Weis Mood 1229 63.0 sll =.) esa 7.4 48.2 
1982 1 = Nay = 62 Zao 13.4 62.7 = 2 cele fs deve 47.9 
I] =9 SY i 1089 14.9 62.4 6 1 Zio 8.6 48.3 
1981 JUL Sila! -1.4 SE) 11.6 G3 .0 at 1.4 6.4 47.9 
AUG Ste ais -4.8 lee 62.5 1S) 25 .0 6.4 48.0 
SEP a sale! Vo Ucar Bora ins ae 17.4 7.4 48.5 
OCT =i0o zee, a3), 8! 126 62.8 mil Sion! 1.6 thas 48.5 
NOV 4 =e 4.5 WER? 63.1 =o) -.4 eae 7.4 48.2 
DEC ay =i ied i220 63.0 a7 al aire 7.4 48.0 
1982 JAN = =a 1.6 13.2 62.9 .0 ot! = O)ns 6.6 47.9 
FEB =.8 =26 = Die eked! 62.5 inl ou 8.8 ee. 47.7 
MAR 4 reo 6.0 13.8 62.8 8 nd 8.1 (hod 48.0 
APR al =99 3.6 14.3 6209 3 = 67 tol 8.2 48.1 
MAY it! a Siew 2.0 14.7 62.3 12 ai 6.3 Be 7i 48.5 
JUN ae) -1.8 6.9 15.8 62.0 19) =e 2.0 8.8 48.4 
JUL iS = hes 16.5 18.2 6301 3 +7 1.6 8.9 48.5 


a 


SOURCE: THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 


SEP 1, 1982 TABLE 38 10:20 AM 


LABOUR FORCE SUMMARY, MEN, AGES 15-24 AND 25 AND OVER 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


= AGES 15-24 AGES 25 AND OVER 
———TINEMPLOY-UNEMPLOYaO PARTIR Coe ES SAND OVER 


LABOUR EMPLOY-  UNEMPLOY- UNEMPLOY- PARTICI- LABOUR EMPLOY- NEMPLOY- : : 
FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION FORCE MENT : NEN ee "BATION 
(1) (1) (1) RATE RATE (1) (1) (1) RATE RATE 

Ra cam ee ee ee ee ese ed ee 

1977 323 1.4 16.1 14.9 68.8 1.8 1.0 18.0 4.9 80.9 

1978 2.8 2.7 3.9 15.1 69.7 2.1 te 8.2 5.2 81.0 

1979 3.5 5.6 -9.2 13.3 1.4 1.9 2.6 -11.0 4.5 80.9 

1980 1,3 e 5.0 13.8 72.0 oe: 1.5 6.8 4.8 80.5 

1981 4 a 3.9 14.2 72.5 2.0 1.9 4.0 4.9 80.3 

1980 III -.5 1g “5.1 13.9 a7 és é 2.5 4.9 80.4 

IV 4 1.2 -4.2 13.2 72.1 6 oi -1.4 4.7 80.5 

1981 1 1.3 7 4.7 a5 73.4 ‘8 1.0 -4.2 4.5 80.7 

II “7 -.4 -2,3 13.4 72.6 4 + 2.1 4.6 80.4 

III =.5 “1.1 3.6 13.9 72.4 4 4 13 4.9 80.2 

IV =1,1 -3.4 13:1 16.0 1.9 ‘4 53 12.8 os 80.0 

1982 I -2.8 -3.9 3.0 16.9 70.1 =r SF) 5.8 5.9 79.3 

I] “1.4 -4.8 i507 19.9 69.3 8 aay 23.9 7.2 79.4 

1981 JUL -1.0 a | -2.6 13.5 72.2 2 1 a | 4.9 80.3 

AUG -.5 0 -3.5 eee 72.0 0 3 -6.1 4.6 80.2 

SEP 1.5 -.9 17.4 15.2 73.4 2 -.5 15.0 5.3 80.2 

OCT -1.2 ie | 1.6 15.6 72.3 2 1 3.2 5.4 80.2 

NOV -.8 =1,2 1.5 16.0 71.8 =H4 1 48 §.2 80.0 

DEC -.4 -.8 1.5 16.3 71.5 x a 15.8 6.0 79.9 

1982 JAN -2.1 -2.4 -.4 16.6 70.1 -.8 29 -5.9 ee 79.3 

FEB = =.4 Ag 16.7 70.1 0 mat 3.0 5.8 79.2 

MAR =.2 -1.0 454 17a6 70.0 “4 1 5.4 Gai 79.4 

APR “1.0 -2.4 5.7 18.6 69.4 =a5) a: 7.3 6.6 79.1 

MAY -.3 -1.9 6.8 20.0 69.2 5 0 8.2 ve 79.4 

JUN 4 -1.2 5.1 21.0 69.4 6 aad 13.9 8.0 79.7 

JUL 1.8 -1.2 13.0 23.3 70.7 5 ao 7.8 8.6 80.0 


SOURCE: THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


(1) PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 


SEP 1, 1982 TABLE 39 10:20 AM 


EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRY, LABOUR FORCE SURVEY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


GOODS INDUSTRIES SERVICE INDUSTRIES 
FINANCE, 


PRIMARY TRANSPOR- 
TOTAL TOTAL INDUSTRIES | MANUFAC- CONSTRUC- TOTAL TATION, TRADE INSURANCE OTHER 
EXCLUDING EXCLUDING EXCLUDING TURING TION COMMUNICA- AND REAL (1) 
AGRICULTURE AGRICULTURE AGRICULTURE TION ESTATE 
AND OTHER 
UTILITIES 
eee A A aa a a A CS OOO ONE Ce Oe 
1977 2.0 -1.0 2.6 = Any -.3 ae -.6 Dal Wat 4.3 
1978 3.4 3.0 THA 3.5 -.3 3.6 4.6 3.5 Bek 3.5 
1979 4.1 4.8 5.8 5.9 1.4 3.8 4.8 3.9 ae 3.8 
1980 3.0 1.4 8.4 tee? -3.3 B07 AS 1.4 9.9 4.8 
1981 27 1.9 6.1 aT 4.2 3.0 3 2.5 -2.6 4.7 
1980 III aS -.5 -1.8 -.3 -.8 1.4 .0 8 9 259 
IV | a7 4.5 8 -1.5 12 -.9 ey -1.4 Det 
1981 | he 1.9 Da) 1.0 4.4 9 4 6 -3.6 1.9 
II 5 .6 tao 4 Wee 6 1.0 Me a .6 
111 -.2 2 1e2 -.3 1,3 -.3 -1.3 .0 1.0 -.9 
IV -.6 -2.4 -4.7 -2.8 -.3 | 1.5 -.3 11 -.2 
1982 | -.7 -2.9 -5.2 -2.6 -2.9 aa -.3 -.6 3.2 s2 
I] -1.4 -3.5 -10.4 -2.4 -3.9 = -3.7 HD 9 na 
1981 JUL -.3 .6 x3 3 ao -.8 -3.6 4 12 -.8 
AUG at 0 229 -.1 -.6 a3 1.6 ie .0 -.3 
SEP = -.8 -.9 -.8 -.6 -.1 a -.1 -.3 -1 
OCT -.3 =o -3.7 -1.0 -.5 .0 120 ian | wi -.4 
NOV -.2 -.3 -1.0 -.5 8 -.1 2 -.7 153 -1 
DEC = -1.8 -1.3 -2.7 8 3 -.7 | -.7 9 
1982 JAN 3 -.5 -1.0 -.2 “1.1 -.1 .6 -.3 2.0 -.4 
FEB -.2 -1.4 -1.0 -.4 -4.6 .0 -.3 -.2 1:5 “1 
MAR ra -.6 -7.4 -.2 1.6 2 -.9 ae 5 ae 
APR -.6 7 -5.8 Staal -1.9 0 -1.9 -.1 1.6 2D 
MAY -.4 -.6 (po -.5 -1.8 -.3 -1.2 ‘3 -1.9 i 
JUN -1.0 -1.5 -.4 -1.9 -.8 -.3 -1.0 0) -.8 -1 
JUL -.2 -.8 -.4 -.5 -2.0 -.4 -1.6 0 -3.6 23 


OURCE: THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


BASED ON THE 1970 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
(1) COMMUNITY, BUSINESS, PERSONAL SERVICES AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 
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SEP 9, 1982 TABLE 40 2:01 PM 


ESTIMATES OF EMPLOYEES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


nn EDV CERINDISIR IES ULL 
GOODS INDUSTRIES SERVICE INDUSTRIES 
TRANSPORT - NON- 
PRIMARY ATION, COMMERCIAL 
TOTAL TOTAL INDUSTRIES MANU- CONSTRUCT- TOTAL COMMUNICA- TRADE ALL SERVICES 
EXCLUDING EXCLUDING EXCLUDING FACTURING TION TION AND COMMERCIAL INCLUDING 
AGRICULTURE AGRICULTURE AGRICULTURE OTHER SERVICES(1) PUBLIC 
UTILITIES ADMINIS- 
TRATION 


ee a 


UE War Dat ed rast ral 2.4 3.4 210 BL eS 25a 
1978 2.0 at ae 1.6 =(3\3) 29 1.0 3.8 4.1 2.0 
1979 3.6 4.7 7.4 28) 6.8 Sal oat Ss 5.8 1 
1980 Dit 0 8.0 = fe aie 3.2 2.8 2.6 Sed) 2.0 
1981 Alek PRG? 1.8 iw 4.3 4.0 8 4.7 ISK 28 
1980 II ee aaah a =1,,.6 =a 1.0 = Ys 1.4 ta 
III 8 a) Sat int 3.4 a) Bi a, ad 
IV USE! 1.4 Vee 10 Boz 1.3 suf ces Wok: 8 
1981 I 1.3 es 5 bois ina ies 2 Jor) 2.6 6 
I] 1.0 bet Wok! hk as .8 it ee 4 6 
II! .0 Voli Sod -1.4 a4) aif =eG 1.0 12 ol 
IV See = ets dient iV) aia ne ac = pS 4 
1982 | ei =3 10 Bare airs SPletl 573 re eo 4 0 
1981 MAY 7 3 .0 se 5 6 8 qe oe) 4 
JUN a2 a 1.3 3 ied .2 .0 5 25k Fy 
JUL =o = Ua an | =A 9 re. we cake) 3 eo 6 
AUG Ae ats oe) a6 eal .0 2.4 =a &.4 ag 
SEP ak) 32 3.8 4 -2.4 0) 4 9 ile! <a 
ocT -.4 =r .0 Silat SANS ae ne St eae 4 
NOV vs 16 alii otf 4 =n? ae 4 =o4 = 62 ad 
DEC Stal = 20) =a iat 3 ae 6s) al na | 
1982 JAN Sat = 7454) Pals Stas A Sou inf S11 ghe) If =e 
FEB 4 = 1.8 Sad. oi a) el 4 ae z 
MAR .0 =e) 01 S30 amit 73 S| Src) .6 zy / 
APR Fat ao =i sald) -4.6 .0 <4 9 st 4 2 
MAY = 513 Sal =al0 = it) aso i] =p) 4 Salt “a 


SOURCE. ESTIMATES OF EMPLOYEES BY PROVINCE AND INDUSTRY, CATALOGUE 72-008. 


BASED ON THE 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
(1) FINANCE, INSURANCE AND REAL ESTATE AND COMMUNITY, BUSINESS AND PERSONAL SERVICES. 


SEP MES veaoe2 TABLE 41 2:01 PM 


LARGE FIRM EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRY (1) 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


INDUSTRIAL MANUFACTURING 
COMPOSITE FORESTRY MINING | 
(2) TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE 


1977 4 302 a7 14 -1.8 -1.0 | 
1978 1.5 4.4 =350 jet ie7 5 | 
1979 2.9 Pee 7.5 3.0 3.9 Fhe | 
1980 et -4.0 11.5 -1.8 =3.0 <7 | 
1981 2-1 -8.1 3.5 a -.3 1.5 | 
1980 III ‘a -6.0 6 -.4 -.4 -.7 | 
IV a7 Ba 1.8 9 1.0 1,2 
1981 I 1.4 = 1.4 1.3 1.0 1.4 
II i -2.0 4 Tat a7 4 | 
III -.5 -6.1 HAT -1.7 -3.0 -.5 
1V “9 9 2 -2.3 -2.5 -1.5 | 
1982 | =2.0 =Si7 3 =2.7 -2.8 =2.6 | 
1 oe, -3.0 <545 “3.1 -4.5 -2.0 
1981 JUN a ay oH 6 1.0 0 | 
JUL =1,1 -11.4 et =2.0 -3.6 -.5 | 
AUG 3 3.5 ~2.8 =(2 2,5 a | 
SEP 2 10.3 132 -.2 i -.7 | 
OCT -.2 any, 2 aCe: -1.8 -.6 
NOV -.3 -5.4 54 =<9 -1.2 -.5 
DEC sue 6.7 d -1.1 -1.0 -.7 
1982 JAN =1h2 Wey 1.5 -.6 -.2 -1.3 | 
FEB =g 261 2.2 -1.2 -2.0 -.6 
MAR ay -.3 -.9 -.6 -.8 -.8 
APR =1.0 -6.0 -3.0 eG -1.9 “1,1 
MAY Sie =2.6 is -.6 =1.5 ay 
JUN =ay, =60 =(50: -1.0 1.5 -.8 


SOURCE: EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CATALOGUE 72-002, STATISTICS CANADA. 
BASED ON 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
) SEE GLOSSARY. 
) EXCLUDES AGRICULTURE, FISHING AND TRAPPING, EDUCATION, HEALTH, RELIGIOUS 0 NIZA 
AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION AND DEFENSE. te 


ser 9, 1982 TABLE 42 2:01 PM 


LARGE FIRM EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRY (1) 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
CONTINUED 


TRANSPOR- TRADE COMMUNITY 

ES (7. | ELLA ; 

TATION FINANCE BUSINESS 

CONSTRUC- COMMUNI CA- INSURANCE & 
TION TION & TOTAL WHOLESALE RETAIL & PERSONAL 
UTILITIES REAL ESTATE SERVICES 
SE ESTE Se gen a ee 

1977 -2.0 1.0 -1.5 = D5 -1.1 5.7 3.0 
1978 -10.6 1.9 2.4 -.4 3.9 923 4.3 
1979 -3.2 17 3 3.0 3.4 3.4 4.0 
1980 a2 333 1.9 1.5 un 7 1.4 4.6 
1981 5.3 9 1.9 9 2.5 an2 6.4 
1980 II] 222 .2 6 5 6 4 6 
IV Be. 4 “a 4 2 4 1.0 
1981 I 2 iv iva 6 1.5 8 3M 
II 1.1 “22 6 5 6 9 ie: 
II] a2 a5 -.1 -.5 wif 1.6 1:2 
IV .0 1.6 -.3 -.8 -.4 8 1.6 
1982 | -2.0 -.9 -2.8 -4.4 -2.0 6 -2.2 
II -11.0 -1.9 -1.6 -.6 -1.6 

1981 JUN ae a2 5 a ay £3 2 
JUL at 207 -.3 -.2 -.4 6 5 
AUG mal 2.9 -.2 -.2 eat 1.0 -.3 

SEP 3,1 23 -.3 -.9 =. .0 183 
OCT -.3 4 0 % -.1 io .5 

NOV 3 -.1 =a -.4 -.1 a2 = 

DEC adee7 a) af -.2 3 ‘2 4 
1982 JAN d -.4 -2.4 -3.5 -2.0 3 -2.5 
FEB -1.3 -.3 =43 -.3 23 RS ne 

MAR -1.5 -1.2 -.5 -1.3 -.1 -.4 -16 
APR -2.6 rH et -1.0 -.5 .0 -.5 

MAY -11.2 -1.4 -.7 =We3 -.5 -.5 -1.0 

JUN 8 -.5 wl -.5 -8 


SOURCE: EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CATALOGUE 72-002, STATISTICS CANADA. 


BASED ON 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
(1) SEE GLOSSARY. 


SEP 9, 1982 TABLE 43 2:01 PM 


WAGES AND SALARIES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


GOODS INDUSTRIES 


3 : MANUFAC - — CONSTRUC- 
TOTAL AGRICULTURE FORESTRY MINING TURING TION 

er 

1977 9.1 dhe7 10.2 13.8 8.4 8.6 

1978 6.6 14.8 10.8 5.2 9.9 -3.3 

1979 12.6 T2187 132 20.5 13.5 7.0 

1980 10.6 7.5 9.2 25.8 9.9 7.6 

1981 13.3 7.9 Gifs 17.6 123 ie 

1980 III 2.5 -1.7 -5.8 3.5 2.0 5.8 

IV 4.9 1.55 5.1 5.2 4.3 6.6 

1981 | 3.5 -3.4 3.9 4.2 3.5 4.2 

II 4.5 2.8 1.5 Aaa 5.0 3.5 

III 4 3.2 -12.9 1.8 -.4 4.1 

IV 251 Sik 13.9 3.4 T.3 2.6 

1982 | -.4 -5.7 -7.6 4.9 -.4 -.9 

II -2.6 Tal 3.4 =o) mA -12.5 

1981 JUN 78) -2.5 2.6 152 2.6 1.2 

JUL -.9 Joy) -12.6 .9 -1.0 2 

AUG -2.5 12 -12.5 -1.4 -3.9 239 

SEP 24 1.9 20.7 2...0, 2.6 0 

OCT a7, -1.0 12.9 fez 5 -.3 

NOV a) 2.8 -6.1 tea 2 3.9 

DEC 72 1.6 -8.1 1.9 8 -1.5 

1982 JAN ={ a1 -10.4 -3.8 1.6 “1.3 = MZ 

FEB Py) 4.2 4.2 1A6 9 -1.1 

MAR -.3 13 353 123 -.6 -.8 

APR -.5 4.6 BT -3.3 .0 -1.6 

MAY -3.7 -.9 ae: 0 -.4 -16.6 

JUN 3 4.1 -7.9 -3.6 1.4 2.6 


URCE: ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME, CATALOGUE 72-005, STATISTICS CANADA. 


BASED ON THE 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
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SEP 9, 1982 TABLE 44 2:01 PM 


WAGES AND SALARIES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
CONTINUED 


Ee Se aaa 
SERVICE INDUSTRIES 


TRANSPOR- FINANCE, COMMUNITY, PUBLIC TOTAL SUPPLE- TOTAL TIME LOST 

TOTAL TATION TRADE INSURANCE & BUSINESS &  ADMINIS- WAGES AND MENTARY LABOUR IN WORK 
STORAGE, REAL ESTATE PERSONAL TRATION AND SALARIES LABOUR INCOME STOPPAGES 
AND COMMU - SERVICES DEFENSE (1) (2) INCOME (3) 
NICATION 


1977 10.5 10.7 6.0 13.4 11.6 11.8 10.0 13.8 10.3 75h 
1978 9.9 9.7 7.9 12.5 10.4 9.8 827 13.9 9.1 616.1 
1979 Wiley 12.6 12.4 15.9 tage 8.1 12.0 9.8 11.8 648.8 
1980 14.5 16.3 12.8 15.1 14.6 13.8 ie] 8.9 12.8 747.9 
1981 14.0 12.0 11.5 14.0 15.5 15.3 137 16.8 13.9 738.7 
1980 III 3.3 29 304 257 3.2 Ane a6 2.9 3.0 959.0 
IV 3.6 2.3 3.5 4.6 Sa7 4.5 4.1 4.2 4.1 525.9 
1981 I 2.5 953 2:30 3.4 204 18 2.8 5.7 3.0 607.7 
II 3.8 3.9 2.6 2.8 4.4 4.2 4.0 4.0 4.0 503.7 
I] 3.7 1.0 Des 3.5 4.9 5.8 2.6 2.4 2.6 1379.1 
IV 3.0 6.9 a7 az 207 2.0 ony 2.8 P,4) 464.5 
1982 I 2.3 1e2 -.6 4.6 3.0 4.1 1.4 1.4 1.4 218.4 
I] 1.5 2.9 -.1 9 es EG. a2 yi iw 
1981 JUN 1.3 1 3 8 1.8 | 1.6 1.5 1.6 492.6 
JUL 8 -3.2 3 Af 8 3.5 5m .0 a2 1769.0 
AUG 5 3.7 -.4 -.4 a7 -1.7 -.5 -.4 -.5 1684.4 
SEP 6 4.4 4 1.3 5.6 352 382 3.4 "2 684.0 
OCT -.5 2.0 ag -.3 -2.2 -.2 -.1 -.2 -.1 653.9 
NOV 9 ea My len 9 8 9 9 9 545.1 
DEC 1.0 -.3 At leat 1.5 6 A7 8 an 194.4 
1982 JAN aH -.5 -1.8 2.9 2.1 -.1 I -1 af 151.2 
FEB 4 15 6 1.0 “1.1 Ons 5 5 5 204.8 
MAR 1.3 1.4 -.6 -.3 1.0 5.5 | vi ad 299.1 
APR 9 2.6 -.1 6 9 6 5 4 5 
MAY -.6 -.9 2 42 -.2 -2.6 -1.6 -1.6 -1.6 
JUN Al -1.5 3 0 uy .0 a3 Ae “a 
SOURCE. ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME, CATALOGUE 72-005, STATISTICS CANADA. 
BASED ON THE 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
(1) EXCLUDES MILITARY PAY AND ALLOWANCES. 
(2) INCLUDES FISHING AND TRAPPING. 
(3) THOUSANDS OF PERSON-DAYS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED. 
SEP 9, 1982 TABLE 45 2:01 PM 
AVERAGE WEEKLY HOURS BY INDUSTRY 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
2 ee OE eee eee 
MANUFACTURING CONSTRUCTION | 
MINING ——"ToTac DURABLE NONDURABLE © TOTAL BUILDING ENGINEERING © 
Oe 6 ae 8 ee a eS eS eee 
1977 40.6 38.6 39.5 37.8 BBA 3780 41.6 
1978 40.5 38.8 39.6 37.9 38.9 373 42.1 
1979 41.1 38.8 39.5 38.1 39.4 37.8 42.6 
1980 40.8 38.5 39.2 37.8 39.1 37.6 41.9 
1981 40.4 38.5 39.3 377 38.9 2706 41.9 | 
1980 II] 40.6 38.3 39.0 S77 38.9 37.6 41.8 
IV 40.4 38.7 39.6 37.9 39.3 37.8 42.0 
1981 I 40.6 38.7 39.4 37.9 39.2 37.9 42.1 
II 40.5 38.8 39.6 38.0 38.6 37.4 41.6 
II] 40.4 38.5 39.3 37.6 38.9 37.6 42.1 
IV 40.0 38.1 38.8 37.5 38.8 37.4 41.7 
1982 I 40.3 38.1 38.7 37.4 38.4 270 41.3 | 
II 39.8 S7N7 38.5 36.9 37.4 35.9 40.8 | 
1981 JUN 40.3 38.8 39.6 38.0 39.1 37.8 41.9 
JUL 40.2 38.7 39.7 37.8 38.6 37.5 41.3 
AUG 40.5 38.5 39.3 37.5 39.3 Si 43.3 
SEP 40.6 38.2 38.9 37.5 38.8 37.6 41.7 
OCT 40.4 38.5 39.2 377 38.1 37.4 40.0 
NOV 40.3 See 38.7 37.6 39.0 37.6 41.8 | 
DEC 39.4 37.8 38.6 3723 39.5 37.3 43.4 
1982 JAN 40.1 38.1 38.8 37-3 38.4 37.0 412 
FEB 40.1 38.2 38.9 37.5 38.4 S7e 41.3 
MAR 40.8 37.9 38.4 37.3 38.3 36.9 41.5 
APR 40.3 37.9 38.6 372 38.2 36.7 41.6 
MAY 39.6 37.6 38.3 36.7 36.6 35.1 40.3 
JUN 39.6 3707 38.6 36.9 37.4 35.9 40.4 


pe ES eee f 
SOURCE: EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CATALOGUE 72-002, STATISTICS CANADA | 
BASED ON 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 


SEP 9, 1982 TABLE 46 2:01 PM 


AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


a a ee 
COMMUNITY, 


INDUSTRIAL FORESTRY MINING MANU- CONS- TRANS- WHOLESALE _—RETAI 
COMPOSITE FACTURING TRUCTION  PORTATION TRADE TRADE cae PERSONAL 
SERVICES 
EE 
1977 3.9 8.7 9.8 10.6 qos 1104 9.8 7.3 7.8 7.0 
1978 6.2 4.4 8.1 7.4 6: 76 Sy, 5.3 8.2 5.1 
1979 8.6 10.7 11.4 8.9 8.5 9.0 9.3 7.7 9.5 78 
1980 9.8 12.2 ee 9.7 9.2 11:6 10.4 7.9 11.5 3.0 
1981 12.2 11.8 14.0 12.5 12.9 12.2 11.2 9.4 16.5 11.5 
1980 III a7 3.6 2.5 2.5 3.8 2.0 2.7 2.4 3.1 2.7 
IV 3.2 2.8 2.8 3:3 3.9 3.2 3.0 2.3 4.4 2.5 
1981 | 3.4 4.0 4.3 3.2 2.8 3.3 2.9 2.9 74 2.9 
I] 2.7 ion 21 2.9 2.9 2.7 2.0 2.0 2.3 2.6 
ITI 2.4 1.5 3.8 2.3 3.8 2.7 2.7 2.2 2.2 oof 
IV 2.9 5.1 3.0 au 2.3 4.5 2.9 1.4 1.2 2.5 
1982 I 3:4 -.8 4.7 3.4 8 -4.5 3.8 1:5 3.7 4.2 
I 1.0 5 2.4 tay -.8 10.9 a: 1.4 
1981 JUN 7 207 4 a il 4 8 8 9 1.0 
JUL 2 =2.7 1.4 5 -.8 ie 6 1.5 ii 1.0 
AUG 1.5 2.0 ee 9 ae5 2.7 11 0 0 1.1 
SEP 9 a7 ia 8 awa 1.6 13 ot 4 7 
ocT 1.0 3.3 5 1.5 a 16 ‘8 a eS 8 
NOV ‘9 -1.9 1.3 7 2.1 8 9 ‘4 8 1.2 
DEC 6 147 Se 8 8 11 9 =.2 ay 4 
1982 JAN 1.2 4c6 2.9 1.6 =,4 6 2.0 5 2.0 2.6 
FEB 1.9 43 1.4 ee -.1 2.1 1.6 136 2.0 1.2 
MAR 4 4 1.4 =. 5 ‘4 i} =.9 +9 -1.0 ‘8 
APR -.2 1.6 5 ) 1.2 1.6 8 5 im 5 
MAY ‘4 7 2 ‘4 and 3 5 1.2 1.2 =4 
JUN 3 -5.5 1.4 a 2.5 2 23 a 
SOURCE. EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CATALOGUE 72-002, STATISTICS CANADA. 
SEP 9, 1982 TABLE 47 2:01 PM 
WAGE SETTLEMENTS 
AVERAGE ANNUAL INCREASE 10 BASE RATE OVER THE LIFE OF THE CONTRACT(I EMPLOYEES 
ALL AGREEMENTS HITH COLA CLAUSE HITHOUT COLA CLAUSE COVERED BY 
ALL COMMERCIAL NON- AIL COMMERCIAL NON- ALL COMMERCIAL NON- NEK 
INDUSTRIES COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIES COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIES COMMERCIAL SETTLEMENTS 
(2) (2) (2) 
nennerins BS SOC PAM 
1977 706 7.4 726 6.5 6.0 6.7 7.8 7.9 ee 260603 
1978 70 7.2 a7 6.2 5.8 7.2 7.2 7.8 6.7 326761 
1978 8.2 8.1 8.3 7.4 al 7.3 8.8 9.4 8.3 280741 
1980 10.3 9.8 10.6 8.8 8.2 9.6 11.0 1.3 10.8 302953 
1981 12.3 11.4 13.3 9.6 9.3 10.2 13.6 13.9 13.5 222500 
1980 III EIR 11.2 10.9 9.4 9.0 10.2 1s 12.0 4 233240 
IV 10.8 10.1 11.4 8.0 7.6 9.4 11.6 11.6 11.7 248040 
1981 | 12.3 11.6 13.0 8.7 8.3 11.2 13.7 14.5 13.1 172845 
II 12.0 10.8 12.4 9.4 8.8 10.8 12.6 12.7 12.5 310575 
Il 12.2 11.5 13.9 10.5 10.6 ry 14.3 14.4 14.3 229900 
IV 12.7 11.8 13.9 9.8 9.7 12.1 14.0 13.9 14.0 176680 
1982 | 11.3 9.7 12.4 8.5 8.5 8.8 12.7 13.0 12.6 233245 
II 11.3 10.6 11.8 9.9 10.0 9.8 12.4 11.8 12.6 267805 


OF 500 OR MORE EMPLOYEES, CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY EXCLUDED. 

) INCREASES EXPRESSED IN COMPOUND TERMS. 

) INCLUDES HIGHWAY AND BRIDGE MAINTENANCE, HATER SYSTEMS AND OTHER UTILITIES, HOSPITALS, WELFARE ORGANIZATIONS, 
RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATIONS, PRIVATE HOUSEHOLDS, EDUCATION AND RELATED SERVICES, PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION AND 
DEFENCE. COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIES CONSIST OF ALL INDUSTRIES EXCEPT THE NON-COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIES. 
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Consumer Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Percentage 
Changes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Consumer Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Ratio of Selected 
Components to All Items Index, Not Seasonally Adjusted 
Consumer Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Percentage 
Changes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Consumer Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Ratio of Selected 
Components to All Items Index, Not Seasonally Adjusted 
National Accounts Implicit Price Indexes, 1971 =100, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
National Accounts Implicit Price Indexes, 1971 =100, 
Ratio of Selected Components to GNE Index, 
Seasonally Adjusted 

National Accounts Implicit Price Indexes, 1971 =100, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
National Accounts Implicit Price Indexes, 1971 =100, 
Ratio of Selected Components to GNE Index, 
Seasonally Adjusted 

Industry Selling Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Percentage 
Changes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Industry Selling Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Ratio of 
Selected Components to Manufacturing Index, 

Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Industry Selling Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Percentage 
Changes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Industry Selling Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Ratio of 
Selected Components to Manufacturing Index, 

Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Unit Labour Cost by Industry, Percentage Changes 

of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

Export and Import Prices, Percentage Changes 

in Paasche Indexes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 
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SEP 17, 1982 TABLE 48 8:28 AM 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


ALL FOOD HOUSING CLOTHING TRANS- HEALTH RECREATION TOBACCO ENERGY 


ITEMS PORTATION & EDUCATION & ALCOHOL 
1977 8.0 8.4 9.4 6.8 7.0 7.4 4.8 Pe 12.2 
1978 9.0 15.5 7.5 ae 5.8 7.2 3.9 8.1 9 3 
1979 9.1 13.2 7.0 9.2 9.7 9.0 6.9 #2 9.8 
1980 10.1 10.7 ae 11.8 128 10.0 9.5 if.2 16.0 
1981 12.5 11.4 12.4 74 18.4 10.9 10.1 12.9 30.1 
1980 III 2.8 4.2 2.3 ie 2.8 2.8 2.6 3.0 a5 
IV 2.8 B04 2.6 2,1 4.2 2.0 2.3 2.0 8.5 
1981 | 3.2 3.0 3.1 13 5.8 | 2.7 1.4 9.6 
II 34 D8 oie 1.8 4.4 ety, oa: 4.4 6.6 
111 3.0 2.5 3.5 1.3 3.5 2.1 2.0 4.4 6.4 
IV 2.5 -.6 3.4 a6 4.1 fox 2.6 4.9 4.3 
1982 I 2.5 1.9 3.0 4 7 2.8 we 2.3 5.0 
II 3.1 4.1 2.6 263 3.3 3.5 2.5 3.1 4.9 
1981 JUL 9 1.3 14 -.3 " aa 6 9 9 
AUG Me “a 1.1 a a Tod a6 1.0 5 
SEP 5 -.2 1.0 9 1.8 Me) 2 6 3.1 
ocT 1.0 -4 1.9 7 4 2 1.8 Dal 1.0 
NOV 9 -.2 4 oy 2.5 ak 7 2.6 -.4 
DEC 4 -.8 4 -.4 2.0 ‘a i 4 2.9 
1982 JAN <j 1.0 1.3 -1.6 a 4 zs 5 1.0 
FEB 12 2.0 9 2.4 ie 24 153 9 3 
MAR 1 8 6 3 ie oes 4 4 5.4 
APR 5 6 6 Ai 9 5 5 . 4 
MAY 1.4 2a 8 5 1.4 1.4 %. 5 L7 1.2 
JUN 1.0 2 6 4 16 4 6 D4 A 
JUL 5 6 7 -.7 Bs 5 £1 x 0 


SOURCE: THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX, CATALOGUE 62-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


SEP 17, 1982 TABLE 49 8:28 AM 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO ALL ITEMS INDEX, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


FOOD HOUSING CLOTHING TRANS - HEALTH RECREATION TOBACCO ENERGY 
PORTATION & EDUCATION & ALCOHOL 


1977 112.0 100.7 87.7 95.4 96.4 88.7 89.4 118.0 
1978 118.7 99.4 83.6 92.6 94.9 84.6 88.8 118.4 
1979 123.1 97.4 83.6 Sigh 94.8 82.9 87.2 LIS52 
1980 I23ieJ) 95.6 84.8 Khrse) 94.6 82.4 88.0 125.4 
1981 122.6 SBS 80.8 100.3 Some 80.6 88.3 144.9 
1980 III 124.5 952 84.5 952) 94.8 82.4 88.6 12355 
IV 124.8 Somat 84.0 96.3 94.0 82.0 S7ne 130.4 
1981 | 124.5 9500) 82.4 $8.7 heats) fa hate) 86.3 138.4 
II 12356 Ooi) B13 SKS 94.0 80.8 87.4 143.0 
III 1230 95.6 80.0 100.4 33722 80.1 88.6 147.8 
IV 119.4 96.5 IBGE 102.0 25 80.2 SOT 150.4 
1982 | 118.7 S720 78.0 103.2 S271), (ASA 90.5 154.0 
I] TNS) 96.6 77,4 103.5 93.2 78.7 90.5 156.8 
1981 JUL 123.8 Sone Ue 100.3 Sane 80.3 88.5 146.8 
AUG 12373 95776 80.0 100.0 S35 80.2 88.8 146.6 
SEP ha2on S5ig 80.2 101.0 93.0 ibd 88.7 150.0 
OCT 120.7 96.7 fla) 100.4 See 80.4 83.7 150.1 
NOV 119/55 96.3 79.8 102.0 BZ a1 80.2 Sins 148.7 
DEC 118.0 96.75 she? 103.6 92.6 i229 iY 152.4 
1982 JAN 118.3 SES? 77.4 103.6 92.4 LGM Sat 152.9 
FEB TAS 2 96.8 78.3 102.7 $2.5 79.4 90.8 15q55 
MAR 118.7 Silt 78.3 103.3 93.4 78.7 89.7 157.6 
APR 118.8 ea 78.0 103.7 93.4 78.7 89.4 1S 
MAY iW Ears 96.5 77.3 Wek 93.4 78.8 90.6 157.2 
JUN 12a S67! i hae) 103.2 92.8 78.5 hie 155.8 
JUL 121.2 96.3 Too 103.0 92.8 7950 9127 155c.% 


SOURCE: THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX, CATALOGUE 62-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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SEPAT?. TABLE 50 8:28 AM 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES, 1971 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
EDU SET OTL nl OTAL a 
ALL GOODS SERVICES TOTAL TOTAL 
ITEMS TOTAL DURABLES SEMI - ON- EXCLUDING EXCLUDING 
DURABLES DURABLES FOOD ENERGY 
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STATISTICS CANADA. 
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CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES, 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO ALL ITEMS INDEX, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
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SEP 17, 1982 TABLE 52 8:28 AM 


NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


on —----GROSS = PERSONAL CXPEMDUIURE 2205 B20) Ss. rn 


NATIONAL TOTAL DURABLE SEMI -DUR- NON-DUR- SERVIC 
EXPENDITURE GOODS ABLE GOODS ABLE GOODS aS ee 
a a rp emenee ee 
1977 Tonk dive 4.9 6.1 a9 (bs 9.6 
1978 6.5 Via Sal 4.5 10.4 Pray 8.3 
1979 10.3 S.2 8.2 10.9 10.2 8.5 8.4 
1980 11.0 10.7 8.6 a eed ye! den 13.1 
1981 10.1 11.4 8.9 15 14.7 10.9 13.0 
1980 III PA S00 Zo Qe 4.2 2.6 2.6 
IV 2.0 2.6 Lae teed 4.6 one 3.3 
9981 1 Z-9 2.9 Zot 1.6 Binz 3.6 2.6 
II 15 25.9 Oo 250 Sinz 2.3 3.7 
Ill 3.1 eee) Za nha, 3.8 ao 3.9 
IV om 2s Zon in PRS 2.6 1.5 
1982 1 Poo) 2k SF Wed at! Zoo 339 
I] V5 2.8 8 1.8 3.1 Sas 2.6 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


SEP 17, 1982 TABLE 53 8:28 AM 


NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO GNE INDEX, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


PERSONAL EXPENDITURE GOVERNMENT 
EN 


TOTAL DURABLE SEMI -DUR- NON-DUR- SERVICES EXPENDITURE 
Goods ABLE GOODS ABLE GOODS 
eee 
1977 92.3 Dies 83.2 98.2 96.5 112.9 
1978 93.0 78.8 81.6 101.9 97.0 114.8 
1979 S2Ei 77.4 82.1 101.9 9535 112,93 
1980 91.8 atl 82.2 102.9 94.3 114.9 
1981 92.8 74.9 80.3 107.2 95.0 117.8 
1980 III Jie9 76.0 82.1 103.1 94.3 114.9 
IV 32.5 ha) 81.9 105.8 94.5 116.4 
1981 | u225 74.9 80.8 106.0 95.1 115.3 
I] 93.4 15a 81.4 107.7 EEN 118.5 
II! S352 75.0 80.1 108.4 94.7 119.4 
IV 9273 74.3 78.9 106.8 94.3 Mi Nic, 
1982 | 9202 72.6 77.4 107.2 94.2 118.6 
I] SEI! ea? 77.6 108.9 96.0 119.9 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


SEP 17, 1982 TABLE 54 8:28 AM 


NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


ee I SOY a GL 
BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT EXPORTS IMPORTS 
TOTAL RESIDENTIAL NON- MACHINERY TOTAL MERCHANDISE TOTAL MERCHANDISE 
CONSTRUC- RESIDENTIAL & EQUIPMENT 
TION CONSTRUC- 
TION 


Nee eee eee E—————————— eee 


1977 8.4 10.9 foe 7.4 Tats Both 1243 12,2 
1978 8.5 i 7.0 Pe. 8.5 8.8 Tai a 13.4 
1979 8.8 7.6 9.8 10.3 19754 2.2 13.8 14.3 
1980 Sinz 5.4 a) es) 10.2 Usd 16.7 15.0 16.7 
1981 1Oe7 9.4 Tiel Wate: Wend 6.5 Ua 10.8 
1980 II] 2.4 om 209 230 2.8 2.3 2.8 apo 
IV a3 S80 af 3.4 2.0 Waal 129 Jez 
1981 I 2.4 22 Die 2g 4.8 Tau! 459 53 
I] 259) 3.3 Pate) 2d 2a Soiag 2.0 2a 
Ill 250 aS) 3.0 2.6 AAMT 2.8 2.6 2.4 
IV 2.4 We Sins 2.6 1.5 1.4 ANNE =253 
1982 I Ts 1.4 Ted 2k ah herd ae re 
I] 1.4 We? 135 1.9 Sle = 2h a 8 Sh 


ee ee Se a 
SOURCE. NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


SEP nego? TABLE 55 8:28 AM 
NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO GNE INDEX, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
ee i _._ = aa h 
BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT EXPORTS IMPORTS 
TOTAL RESIDENTIAL NON- MACHINERY TOTAL MERCHANDISE TOTAL MERCHANDISE 
CONSTRUC- RESIDENTIAL & EQUIPMENT 
TION CONSTRUC- 
TION 


en eI EIInSIE SEES SSSR 


1377 110.9 130.0 109.9 9Sir3 116.9 118.1 108.9 110.5 
1978 112.4 130.5 103.8 103.1 118.5 120.0 115.0 US 
1979 114.8 Ising 113.3 106.7 1329) 136.4 12269 125.6 
1980 Hisine 126.0 114.9 106.7 ERY 2 144.5 128.3 133.0 
1981 113.4 124.1 Uios0 106.6 134.9 138.6 128.3 132.7 
1980 II] VIZ 124.4 114.5 105.7 EG sk} 142.9 127.8 13330 
IV 113.8 126.0 114.8 106.8 137.4 141.9 120.3 13.29 
VE Rea i) Ties 125501 114.1 106.4 1eSeo 145.0 129.8 134.7 
I] Wikia 125.8 114.2 106.4 Jean? 136.4 129.0 EE in 
Il] HISa2 12353 115.0 106.6 133.6 WeRe@ 123;,3 134.0 
IV UNel we 12273 116.5 107.2 133.0 136.2 D25n 128.3 
1982 I 112.4 120.5 114.5 106.4 128.4 130.3 12s 124.4 
II U2es 120.1 114.5 106.7 124.9 WAT Y 121.2 122.4 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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SEP 17, 1982 TABLE 56 8:28 AM 


INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


Neen ee 
TOTAL FOOD AND TOBACCO RUBBER AND LEATHER TEXTILES KNITTING WOOD FURNIT P 
MANUF AC- BEVERAGE PRODUCTS PLASTICS PRODUCTS & FIXTURES AND ALLTED 
TURING INDUSTRIES 


1977 7.9 7.0 6.0 5.5 BE 5.5 5.6 12.4 5.8 5.9 
1978 9.2 10.6 5.1 5.6 10.5 6.2 5.7 19.4 ae 5.5 
1979 14.5 129 7.4 11.5 25.0 13.2 10.0 15.8 13.8 17.3 
1980 13.5 10.7 12.0 16.3 2.5 12.8 8.8 -6.2 12.0 15.7 
1981 10.2 8.9 11.8 10.6 6.8 11.9 8.4 3 10.5 10.4 
1980 III 2.8 5.1 2 1.8 1.8 1.8 2.0 5.6 oF 1.0 
IV 3.3 5.1 5.2 1.9 1.7 2.1 a -.4 1.5 2.3 
1981 1 2.6 6 2.6 RI 3.6 4.4 3.0 -.3 3.4 3.4 
1 2 2 a 1.7 2.1 1.4 2.8 1g 2.5 a2 1.3 
II] 24 7 9 2.8 a 7 2.3 1 3.1 3.2 
IV 1.3 . 9.3 3.0 131 8 ¥ -6.6 2.0 1.7 
1982 I 1.4 12 8 3 vam 2 2.0 is 3.8 1.2 
II 1.9 3.5 ia 12 o4 4 9 1.8 is 8 
1981 JUL iy 6 Mf 8 0 ha 1.4 2.4 he 1.1 
AUG 5} 4 a Lz 1 oh 5 -2.7 5 2.5 
SEP ¥) -.4 1.3 5 1 a <1 -3.9 5 -.5 
OCT 9 4 ike: 1.6 3 6 5 3.1 is 1.3 
NOV -.2 -.3 1.6 .6 8 4 a -1.0 8 -.3 
DEC 4 0 0 ad 2 =e) -.1 1.9 os 4 
1982 JAN 7 5 2 ie Tes? ad 1.7 -.6 St 3 
FEB 5 4 0 iS 1 23 a] -.4 6 9 
MAR 4 2 1 ) ) 0 6 7 a 4 
APR 1.0 2.0 -1 A 1 i og 11 4 -.6 
MAY 5 1.3 0 &: 0 a 1 -1 “1 6 
JUN 3 5 37 i; 1 0 .3 1.3 ao 1.3 
JUL ‘2 2 1.3 at 3 4 8 1.1 6 “1.4 


SOURCE: INDUSTRY PRICE INDEXES, CATALOGUE 62-011, STATISTICS CANADA. 


Ber 17, 1982 TABLE 57 8:28 AM 


INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO MANUFACTURING INDEX, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


FOOD AND TOBACCO RUBBER AND LEATHER TEXTILES KNITTING Wood FURNITURE PAPER 
BEVERAGE PRODUCTS PLASTICS PRODUCTS & FIXTURES AND ALLIED 
INDUSTRIES 


1977 106.6 83.8 85.0 99.4 86.3 Tomo 108.2 99%2 111.0 
1978 108.0 80.7 82.2 100.5 83.9 73.4 118.3 96.5 107.3 
1979 106.4 Sap TASES 109.9 82.9 70.6 119.8 NE} 110.0 
1980 103.7 74.7 82.0 99.3 82.5 67.7 $9.0 94.6 uta Pe 
1981 102.6 758 82.2 96.3 83.8 66.6 90.2 94.9 112.4 
1980 III 104.5 [3c 82.3 98.4 82.8 68.0 Sst S553 112.6 
IV 106.4 faba 81.3 97.0 81.8 66.3 9509 93.6 111.6 
1981 1 104.3 Users ai lisitl S739 83.3 66.6 S237 94.3 112.4 
I] 102.7 74.7 81.6 NW hod) 83.8 66.6 93.0 94.3 eS 
Ill 102.3 73.8 82.1 Ship”: 84.2 66.7 91.0 S52 112.6 
IV 101.1 73.6 83.5 95.0 83.8 66.3 83.9 9579 113.1 
1982 I 100.9 ore 84.3 Saino 82.9 66.7 83.0 98.1 11253 
II 102.5 78.6 83.7 Saino 81.6 66.1 82.9 97.1 111.6 
1981 JUL 102.7 73.8 81.5 95.6 84.3 66.9 94.4 B5m2 111.6 
AUG 102.4 73.4 82.3 S50 84,2 66.8 Silk2 O5im1 1135 
SEP 101.8 74.2 82.5 94.9 84.1 66.6 87.4 95.3 T1257 
OCT 101.3 78.8 83.1 94.4 6373 66.3 84.0 S592 113-42 
NOV 101.2 80.2 83.8 95.4 84.1 66.5 83.2 96.1 W331 
DEC 100.8 TIGR) 83.6 S52 83.5 66.2 84.5 96.3 113.0 
1982 JAN 100.6 dolce 84.0 96.1 83.1 66.9 83.4 S852 112.6 
FEB OT S2 fist] 84.3 95.6 82.3 66.6 82.6 98.3 113.0 
MAR 100.9 78.8 84.5 LEIA? 82.6 66.7 82.9 S759 113.0 
APR 101.9 1720 83.8 94.3 81.9 66.2 83.0 97.4 111.2 
MAY 102.7 77.6 83.5 93.8 81.6 66.0 82.5 96.8 111.3 
JUN 102.9 80.2 83.8 ela 81.4 65.9 83.2 97 1 112.4 
JUL 102.8 81.0 83.7 9377 S173 66.3 83.9 97 75 110.5 


SOURCE: INDUSTRY PRICE INDEXES, CATALOGUE 62-011, STATISTICS CANADA. 


SER 17, 1982 TABLE 58 8:28 AM 


INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


PRIMARY METAL MOTOR MOTOR ELECTRICAL NON- CHEMICALS NON-DURABLE DURABLE 


METALS FABRICATION VEHICLES VEHICLE PRODUCTS METALLIC MANUF ACT- MANUF ACT- 
PARTS MINERALS URING URING 


nn, Td 


1977 1735 6.1 8.2 10.1 Diu 8.8 Lye’ 7.6 8.5 
1978 9.0 G53 8.8 11.0 6.6 ous 7B 4 8.9 9.5 
1979 24.6 12.4 tine 8.0 9.8 oie i305 14.5 14.4 
1980 19.1 10.0 A 10.5 Se) 11.9 ake 15.8 10.5 
1981 1.4 10.0 Wan? Siu He) 15:52 13.8 12.3 7.4 
1980 III Za 1.4 an) 1.8 1.4 A ad 35.2 2.4 
IV ZG 2m Se 3.4 ee Zot Meds 4.1 pe 
1981 I Sint} 3.3 end 1.6 Ulict 8.3 6.0 3.4 1.6 
II 1.6 Pari! 2.6 2.8 Zee 259) 320 2 | 2.4 
II] 4 Una 6 20 G3 apes! Ped Zieh lk 
IV sab 3.4 Sit ae ifs Zi 1.4 252 Ve! Vas 
1982 I -.4 2.6 Salietd 4.4 153 Us| 1.8 1.4 125 
II cask Wey NE 22 1.6 2-2 Tes 2n3 Lex’ 
1981 JUL alee 7 .0 .8 1.3 6 Ue) 4) 23 
AUG 1.8 =a 0 Del 4 73 lt Bo 14 
SEP 6 a3 wa We? 1.0 4 .0 4 a‘ 
OCT ta. 2.6 eye! Wot a a9 Teg 8 1.0 
NOV = 1e5 6 Sale ak ae .0 .0 32 “ye 
DEC aul 4) 0 4 6 3 B74 —3 6 
1982 JAN 23 st! =a 2.6 sit Gra) View - & 
FEB 8 5) = 6 2.0 mit et! an 6 4 
MAR = a6 cal 0 .0 .0 no =e 1.0 =o 
APR ato) Ulee?s ro 6 Wire? a, 1.0 ao at 
MAY | aa 1.4 8 a3 oa, 4 -6 Wo 
JUN Set 2 .0 Teal 4 6 ge %E) aa 
JUL 9 1 4 Fel wll si a0 a oS 


SOURCE: INDUSTRY PRICE INDEXES, CATALOGUE 62-011, STATISTICS CANADA. 


SPE? wea oe TABLE 59 8:28 AM 


INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO MANUFACTURING INDEX, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


PRIMARY METAL MOTOR MOTOR ELECTRICAL NON- CHEMICALS NON-DURABLE DURABLE 
METALS FABRICATION VEHICLES VEHICLE PRODUCTS METALLIC MANUF ACT- MANUF ACT- 
PARTS MINERALS URING URING 


1977 109.3 98.8 75.8 90.4 84.5 101.9 100.9 104.4 95.0 
1978 109.1 98.9 Uy S89 82.5 101.1 S25 104.1 95'73 
1979 118.6 97m) 74.1 86.7 192 S695 98.6 104.2 S573 
1980 124.8 94.1 73.0 84.4 Sia), Shiai 101.8 106.3 S2n8 
198) 114.8 94.0 74.4 84.0 74.8 99.4 105.2 108.4 90.4 
1980 iIl 123% 94.1 Toy 84.2 ie i 94.5 102.1 106.5 3200 
IV 121.7 93.0 74.7 84,3 75.4 94.0 100.5 107.4 Sig 
1981 I 116.6 93.6 74.0 83.5 74.7 Som) 103.8 108.1 90.6 
II 116.0 94.0 74.3 83.9 74.8 99197 104.9 108.0 90.8 
IIl 114.0 S3a2 73.2 84.3 74.7 ERIS) 105.5 108.6 90.1 
IV 112.6 Leis i! 76.0 84.5 Log0 995 106.4 108.7 90.0 
1982 | 110.6 96.3 YEN 86.9 74.9 105/51 106.9 108.7 90.1 
Il 108.4 96.1 d2a9 87.2 74.7 105.4 106.2 103.1 89.5 
1981 JUL 113.0 $357 7335 SJed 74.6 S9ia5 105.6 108.5 90.3 
AUG 114.3 S$2¢S 73.1 85.1 74.4 S92 105.6 108.7 90.0 
SEP 114.7 93.0 73.0 83.9 75.0 939.3 105.3 108.8 83.9 
OcT 113.6 94.6 76.3 84.1 74.6 99.4 106.4 108.7 90.0 
NOV 2s 95.4 76.0 84.6 re 99.6 106.6 108.8 90.0 
DEC Mies 95.4 75.6 84.6 73a2 93.5 106.4 108.6 90.2 
1982 JAN 12 96.4 74.3 86.2 75 32 104.8 107.4 108.4 90.4 
FEB 111.4 96.4 T3a5 87.5 74.9 105.0 106.9 108.5 90.3 
MAR 109.2 96.0 HE? 87.1 74.6 105.5 106.3 109.1 89.8 
APR 109.2 96.3 v2 al 86.8 74.8 104.8 106.3 109.1 89.6 
MAY 108.6 96.1 72.8 87.1 74.6 105.5 106.2 109.2 89.4 
JUN 107.5 Song 72.6 87.8 74.6 105.8 106.1 109.2 89.4 
JUL 108.1 95.8 72.6 87.5 75.0 106.2 106.4 109.0 89.7 


a eS eee NN eee a ae I Dad I el ee ee 
SOURCE: INDUSTRY PRICE INDEXES, CATALOGUE 62-011, STATISTICS CANADA. 


SEP 17, 1982 TABLE 60 8:28 AM 


UNIT LABOUR COST BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


TRANSPOR- COMMUNITY, 
TATION, FINANCE BUSINESS PUBLIC 
MANUF AC- CONSTRUC- COMMUNICA- INSURANCE, AND ADMINISTRA- 
AGRICULTURE FORESTRY MINING TURING TION TION AND TRADE REAL PERSONAL TION AND 
UTILITIES ESTATE SERVICES DEFENSE 


1977 13.8 3.9 10.5 6.3 10.8 5.0 4.5 7.0 8.3 9.4 
1978 16.6 6.1 14.2 4.6 -1.2 5.2 4.3 7.0 6.3 it 
1979 25.5 11.2 9.4 8.5 5.6 5.4 8.6 11.0 7.6 8.6 
1980 2.0 13.4 23.4 13.4 3.6 13.6 12.9 11.7 43.1 12.5 
1981 -.5 ahs 25.1 10.5 10.3 8.7 10.7 10.9 11.6 13.3 
1980 III 1.0 -6.6 5.9 209 6.5 127 2.4 3.4 O48 3.5 
IV 8.8 4 5.8 ns 4.0 6 1.9 3.6 2.8 3.7 
1981 1 -13.1 -3.9 5.0 a2 6 Ea 1.6 2.5 1.5 2.4 
II 4.4 17.6 7.0 1.4 sj 2.8 ak 2.6 3.5 3.8 
III 3.1 5.5 7.4 3.1 4.7 oA 4.7 2.5 3.9 4.4 
IV 2.4 -10.5 1.4 AG 4.8 5.2 any 3 Me Ae: 
1982 | -6.0 4.2 5.4 3.9 3.6 g5 on 5.0 3.5 3.6 
II 7.9 28.2 5.1 1.5 -6.9 5.3 OVE: 204 1.3 2.5 
1981 JUN -1.9 -5.4 39 ieee at =.5 1.5 5 1.4 1.5 
JUL 14 5.9 9.9 fae $) -.4 2.5 1.7 4 2.9 
AUG 2.0 -5.7 -10.4 -.7 3.4 ani 4 -.6 1.0 -1.2 
SEP 1.4 -.4 4.2 4.5 a5 op 1.4 8 5.2 2.6 
OCT -.9 -.2 1.5 23 -1.5 2.4 1.8 on -2.4 -.8 
NOV 1.4 -13.0 1.0 213 4.8 6 =a -.6 6 ay 
DEC 2.4 1.5 7 2.4 8 -.5 2.9 B tet 5 
1982 JAN -11.8 -1.9 4.5 6 1.9 $1 5 307 2.4 0 
FEB 6.5 6 aS, 1.0 12 121 -.5 1.5 -.8 23 
MAR a 29.7 1.5 6 11 1.5 2.0 = (2 ah 4.8 
APR 4.7 6.8 2.6 1.6 -3.3 3.8 8 1.7 “5 4 
MAY -1.2 5.9 -.6 -2.7 -7.3 -.3 -1.0 -.5 4 -2.5 
JUN 4.8 -6.6 6.2 2.9 2.7 -.1 2.5 9 i: i 


SOURCE: INDEXES OF REAL DOMESTIC PRODUCT BY INDUSTRY, CATALOGUE 61-005, ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME, CATALOGUE 72-005, 


STATISTICS CANADA. 


SEP 17, 1982 TABLE 61 8:28 AM 


EXPORT AND IMPORT PRICES 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN PAASCHE INDEXES (1) 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


EXPORTS IMPORTS 
TOTAL FOOD, FEED, CRUDE FABRICATED END TOTAL FOOD, FEED, CRUDE FABRICATED END 


BEVERAGES MATERIALS MATERIALS PRODUCTS BEVERAGES MATERIALS MATERIALS PRODUCTS 
AND TOBACCO AND TOBACCO 


nn 


1977 6.5 eons 11.0 He} 7.8 Ve 1923 11.0 13.4 a2 
1978 8.8 1028 Se aa Sir 13.4 12.5 die 4 16.1 14.0 
1979 20.9 e2ru 26.9 23.6 11.5 14.3 12.6 20.2 21.8 10.8 
1880 Dime 152 34.1 14.7 11.0 ule 10.5 132 20.5 12.0 
1981 6.4 8.6 3.6 in Sih ited 4.9 1957 4.0 14.1 
1980 II] PY. 4.7 = Sty 2.8 Sh fs) 6.0 Sie or | 252 
IV 1.0 8.9 Lal 7.4 1.6 1.4 6.9 Soil 7 ae be aio 
1981 I 6.4 Sainz 11,9 aaa 2.4 oro PU, 14.9 at 6.7 
I] -4.1 Tent Sut = 20 1.4 1.8 -4.3 5.4 6.5 ies 
II] 2.6 —be4 is 3.0 3.0 2.4 =Sicd Saiz alive het 
IV 1.0 Sas Ne) 1.4 4.1 ais =Blod Shh a iid 
1982 | 1.8 ants 16.2 =n hate) oy) Pay) Bao 8.8 el 209 
I] -4.8 6.8 oho? ESL Sarai cai =i hela S193 =V5 er 
1981 JUN =24 ctf Fano Se ao | aly 4.0 ques a onl 
JUL 28 Bn i208 So ea el SIR 4 elas Sn 8 
AUG aut Sard ane ml Ler So7 0 PAG = ee i tek 
SEP ma at! Sas rane ag 1.4 33) eins -20.3 ine =e eh 
OcT Bok 1.4 ma 4 1:9 = 54 -4.6 =f lee! ek) 
NOV 2.4 258 TSS PSE) 0 =25 6 a6) =Voicd 1.8 Sat. 
DEC .0 aaa) ee =A Any! 20 6.8 Lone 26.1 6 a) 
1982 JAN 4.9 S62 20.4 “3 oki = 106 8.5 SO 1.0 8 
FEB —A.s aN AY) ay es Sales ei a2 7.8 LM, 3.3 
MAR =2es we Sait aise 1.0 S35 =n EOm7 Shay =19 
APR =jio ai 8) 2s Sates sileds Set) 4 eh aes dnl eae 
MAY rt, 1 Wee =9'0 eat ing an -2.4 -4.5 =4.9 1,5 
JUN 5 15 14.8 a2 Soh, 4.1 3.4 6.3 2.8 ane 


SOURCE: SUMMARY OF EXTERNAL TRADE, CATALOGUE 65-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


(1) SEE GLOSSARY. 
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Foreign Sector 
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External Trade, Merchandise Exports by Commodity Groupings, 
Millions of Dollars, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

External Trade, Merchandise Exports by Commodity Groupings, 
Year over Year Percentage Changes 

External Trade, Merchandise Imports by Commodity Groupings, 
Millions of Dollars, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

External Trade, Merchandise Imports by Commodity Groupings, 
Year over Year Percentage Changes 

Current Account Balance of International Payments, 

Receipts, Millions of Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted 

Current Account Balance of International Payments, 

Receipts, Percentage Changes of Seasonally 

Adjusted Figures 

Current Account Balance of International Payments, 

Payments, Millions of Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted 

Current Account Balance of International Payments, 

Payments, Percentage Changes of Seasonally 

Adjusted Figures 

Current Account Balance of International Payments, 

Balances, Millions of Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted 
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SEP 9, 1982 TABLE 62 8:25 AM 


EXTERNAL TRADE 
MERCHANDISE EXPORTS BY COMMODITY GROUPINGS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOY SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


Seesgteey THINSIUOD .  RESUUGNA Seer ris se  MOMESTIC EXPORTS. 


INDEX OF FOOD AND CRUDE CRUDE FABRICATED END MACHINERY & MOTOR 
PHYSICAL TOTAL LIVE MATERIALS PETROLEUM MATERIALS — PRODUCTS EQUIPMENT VEHICLES 

VOLUME EXPORTS ANIMALS INEDIBLE & NATURAL —_INEDIBLE INEDIBLE, FOR AND 

GAS TOTAL INVESTMENT PARTS 

a aR 

1977 131.8 44554.4 4608.0 8850.2 3778.7 14926.9 15231.1 2128.1 10423.8 
1978 144.8 53182.7 5301.6 8830.8 3763.1 19155.0 18855.0 2707.1 12540. 4 
1979 147.5 65641.2 6314.0 12537.8 5293.8 24375.7 20923.8 3572.4 11899.7 
1980 145.7 76158.7 8263.3 14759.4 6883.0 29345.0 21850.5 4082.1 10923.9 
1981 149.5 83678. 1 9441.0 152093 6874.9 30530.8 25351.2 4997.0 13084. 1 
1980 III 135.6 17847.3 2320.5 3473.5 1449.1 6961.1 4627.2 895.1 2158.6 
IV 155.6 20677.3 2425.2 3588.1 1652.1 7669.5 6420.5 1012.9 3587.5 
1981 1 141.3 20081. 8 1842.7 3962.4 2046.1 7948.3 5550.9 1133.0 2738.7 
I] 164.1 22402.6 2505.9 3757.9 1576.2 8321.4 6969.1 1307.6 3695.4 
III 139.2 19509.6 2354.5 3587.9 1493.4 6948.0 5851.5 1234.3 2956.7 
IV 153.2 21684.1 2737.9 3901.1 1759.2 7313.1 6979.7 1322.1 3693.3 
1982 | 141.8 20361.3 1858.3 3948.1 2152.8 7203.0 6684.7 1236.6 3591.7 
II 163.5 22486. 1 2875.0 3695.2 1685.5 7021.0 8117.1 1198.6 4963.6 
1981 JUL 144.8 6734.8 697.8 1158.3 484.3 2536.9 2054.1 450.3 1004, 2 
AUG 126.4 5968.5 792.6 1140.4 499.1 2126.5 1680.0 360.1 815.9 
SEP 146.5 6806.3 864.1 1289.2 510.0 2284.6 2117.4 423.9 1136.6 
OCT 155.4 7218.5 936.6 1241.5 532.3 2455.0 2337.0 455.8 1211.6 
NOV 160.6 7633.9 1002.0 1380.4 621.1 2544.0 2433.2 424.1 1393.8 
DEC 143.7 6831.7 799.3 1279.2 605.8 2314.1 2209.5 442.2 1087.9 
1982 JAN 120.6 5999.9 537.9 1259.7 721.5 2228.0 1779.2 384.7 831.9 
FEB 141.6 6757.4 599.5 1329.7 764.5 2318.6 2284.7 403.0 1288.3 
MAR 163.2 7604.0 720.9 1358.7 666.8 2656.4 2620.8 448.9 1471.5 
APR 154.8 7120.6 759.3 1229.3 619.8 2281.1 2569.1 386.4 1533.6 
MAY 163.4 7455.2 963.6 1254.4 530.1 2349.1 2647.6 407.4 1587.1 
JUN 172.2 7910.3 1152.1 1211.5 535.6 2390.8 2900.4 404.8 1842.9 
JUL 6818.5 956.4 1122.7 515.0 2328.9 2130.0 381.1 1125.7 


SOURCE: TRADE OF CANADA, EXPORTS, CATALOGUE 65-004, STATISTICS CANADA. 


SEP 9, 1982 TABLE 63 8:25 AM 


EXTERNAL TRADE 
MERCHANDISE EXPORTS BY COMMODITY GROUPINGS 
YEAR OVER YEAR PERCENTAGE CHANGES 


DOMESTIC EXPORTS 


INDEX OF FOOD AND CRUDE CRUDE FABRICATED END MACHINERY & MOTOR 
PHYSICAL TOTAL LIVE MATERIALS PETROLEUM MATERIALS PRODUCTS EQUIPMENT VEHICLES 
VOLUME EXPORTS ANIMALS INEDIBLE & NATURAL INEDIBLE INEDIBLE, FOR AND 

GAS TOTAL INVESTMENT PARTS 


1977 8.9 15.8 7.3 6.8 =300) 22 if 19.8 16.4 26.7 
1978 9.9 19.4 15.1 = 0 -.4 28.3 23.8 27,2 20.3 
1979 1.8 23.4 19.1 42.0 40.7 27.3 11.0 32.0 -5.1 
1980 -1.2 16.0 30.9 hw 30.0 20.4 4.4 14.3 -8.2 
1981 2.6 3.9 14.3 3.0 -.1 4.0 16.0 22.4 19.8 
1980 III -4.3 9.5 32.8 5.7 17.0 11.6 -.7 -.8 -6.2 
IV 2.2 14.2 22.0 .6 2.5 16.5 15.3 5.4 24Ns 
1981 1 -1,9 7.6 OM hens 3.8 1.5 5.8 33 8.7 3.5 
Il 11.3 18.1 25.5 -3.1 -10.7 15.5 28.4 15.6 45.9 
III 2.7 9.3 1.5 3.3 3.1 -.2 26.5 37.9 37.0 
IV -1.5 4.9 12.9 ST) 6.5 -4.6 Buz 30.5 2.9 
1982 | 8 1.4 8 -.4 5.2 -9.4 20.4 9.1 S159 
I] -.4 4 14.7 -1.7 6.9 -15.6 16.5 -8.3 34.3 
1981 JUL 5.3 11.6 -5.7 -4.6 -1.9 4.8 36.2 34.3 63.0 
AUG 1.0 7.3 -5.6 5.9 4.7 -2.3 278 soo 46.1 
SEP 1.6 8.9 16.7 9.0 6.6 -3.3 17.8 46.9 15.5 
OCT -6.8 -.6 -1.5 278 8.1 -9.1 5.3 27,2 -3.7 
NOV 2.7 10.8 39.6 14.7 16.9 -1.9 11.8 36.8 9.9 
DEC -.4 4.6 5.7 Baa -3.6 -2.6 9.0 28.4 2.4 
1982 JAN -13.4 -10.0 -17.0 -10.4 2.3 -15,8 1.3 5.7 4.5 
FEB 7.8 6.1 4.6 1.9 ihe -8.9 35.5 15.2 55.7 
MAR 6.4 8.0 15.9 8.5 5.6 -3.7 24.3 7.1 32.0 
APR 1.0 1.3 28.3 3.1 2.8 -16.2 14.9 -11.9 34,2 
MAY 1.5 1.9 10.7 On heel -10.6 14.6 -3.4 30.6 
JUN -3.3 -1.8 10.4 -9.4 11.3 -19.5 19.7 -9.5 40.6 
JUL Tee S74 -3.1 6.3 -8.2 327 -15.4 1241 


OURCE: TRADE OF CANADA, EXPORTS, CATALOGUE 65-004, STATISTICS CANADA. 


SEP 9, 1982 TABLE 64 8:25 AM 


EXTERNAL TRADE 
MERCHANDISE IMPORTS BY COMMODITY GROUPINGS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


IT NEDY OA MOTOR a 
INDEX OF TOTAL FOOD AND CRUDE CRUDE FABRICATED END MACHINERY & MOTOR 
PHYSICAL IMPORTS LIVE MATERIALS PETROLEUM MATERIALS PRODUCTS EQUIPMENT VEHICLES 
VOLUME ANIMALS INEDIBLE INEDIBLE INEDIBLE FOR AND PARTS 
INVESTMENT 


no —— 


1977 153.1 42362.6 3306.7 5320.2 a0) Gi 6993.2 26321.5 6101.7 11575.6 
1978 158.0 50107.9 3781.7 56S20) 3457.0 8748.2 Sido 7308.3 13385 .9 
1979 eons 62870.6 4236.2 7970.0 4497.1 12023.8 38073 .3 9770.5 15160.7 
1980 165.8 69273.9 4802.8 11344.6 6919.3 12708 .3 39656.1 11082.7 13609 .2 
1981 170.6 79129.4 S238n9 12170.6 7861.4 14552.1 46237 .3 12462.3 PERE RS 
1980 III 148.3 15756.6 1169.4 2870.0 179272 2702.4 8824.9 2575.4 2553.8 
IV iv2e3 18544.8 1495.2 2942.1 1691.7 3146.6 10740.2 2815.1 3936.0 
1981 I 166.5 18936.1 1207.1 2932.9 1984.7 3316.6 11213.4 3065.3 RHE. 
I] 188.4 21829.5 1356.7 329273 2164.2 4086.5 12868.0 3360.0 4973.9 
III TE eZ 19088. 1 13Psieg 3055.3 2039.5 3572.2 10905 .8 3026.9 362354 
IV 166.5 1827537 1361.2 2830.1 1673.0 3576.8 11250.1 3010.1 3666.4 
1982 | 146.9 17448.7 1146.3 2322.8 1605.1 3186.2 10562.2 2821.3 3426.4 
11 155.3 18091.2 1281.2 2110.8 1077.5 2967.9 11484.3 2703.2 4704.4 
1981 JUL V7 2ia UAE! 487.3 1030.4 648.0 1190.4 3916.8 1088.8 1346.8 
AUG 13S 5746.1 389.2 1095.9 S2iere 1080.4 3112.8 874.3 986.2 
SEP Tee: 6624.7 437.4 929.0 570.3 1301.4 3876.2 1063.8 1290.1 
OcT 176.6 6804.3 490.6 9S7ins 587.6 1284.6 3941.7 1105.7 1277.0 
NOV Wee) 6491.9 452.4 760.8 394.6 1221.2 3976.0 1012.3 1318.8 
DEC 149.5 59795 418.2 1082.0 690.8 1071.0 333224 892.1 1070.6 
1982 JAN 125.5 4939.3 334.3 688.4 454.1 981.0 2869.7 829.4 800.1 
FEB 143.8 5815.1 357.2 824.7 597.4 1032.7 352176 894.7 1208.8 
MAR W745 6694.3 454.8 809.7 553.6 Wiz205 4170.9 1097.2 1417.5 
APR 160.4 6140.7 402.7 659.5 360.9 1067.4 3924.5 943.4 UWE 24 
MAY 154.1 5906.6 418.2 667.8 334.0 977.6 3799S 883.1 1570.9 
JUN 151.4 6043.9 460.3 783.5 382.6 92259) 3800.3 876.7 1560.3 
JUL 5537.6 418.2 812.7 477.2 988.5 322952 756.0 1132.2 


SOURCE: TRADE OF CANADA, IMPORTS, CATALOGUE 65-007, STATISTICS CANADA. 


SEPMEseloo2 TABLE 65 8:25 AM 


EXTERNAL TRADE 
MERCHANDISE IMPORTS BY COMMODITY GROUPINGS 
YEAR OVER YEAR PERCENTAGE CHANGES 


INDEX OF TOTAL FOOD AND CRUDE CRUDE FABRICATED END MACHINERY & MOTOR 
PHYSICAL IMPORTS LIVE MATERIALS PETROLEUM MATERIALS PRODUCTS EQUIPMENT VEHICLES 
VOLUME ANIMALS INEDIBLE INEDIBLE INEDIBLE FOR AND PARTS 

INVESTMENT 
eer Ss 1 ee kn SO Sn ek 2 
| 
1977 7 13.0 iyo 4.5 vd 8) 12.6 Tis 8.3 22.6 
1978 Ah 7h 18.3 14.4 10.6 He 255) 18.9 19.8 15.6 
1979 tiles Zoro 1220 Sho) 30.1 37.4 2M Scie y/ 1333 

1980 Sane 10.2 13.4 42.3 5309 hn if 4.2 13.4 = Oi 
1981 PR) 14,2 Sai 133 13.6 14.5 16.6 12.4 Weak) 
1980 II] =18 hoe} 6.1 30.3 41.0 SEL Y S14 a4 Sau 
IV Soil 10.2 28.1 2302 26.0 = Gin2 11.6 16.7 S | 
1981 I 5k Lio 2200 6.7 9.1 Sea) 16.3 11.8 11.4 
I] 7.8 2 el: thee! 20.7 34.0 19.4 23a 13.8 32.0 

Ill 8.7 2 Tica 12.4 6.5 1378 o2inz 23.6 175 41.9 

IV ase mint) =O 0: iat} Salo. Ue! a 6.9 -6.8 

1982 I Site Hh) etre) -22.4 Sth Sehye SOe -8.0 Stel? 

Il hee Wr.) ale SEK et) SOO we =27514 -10.8 SUIS -5.4 

1981 JUL 8.8 21.4 Spt) 8.0 10.0 24.6 26.2 16.1 53.0 
AUG 1s 18.9 2 Shiloh) (ey 22ae 14.5 Bie 41.2 
SEP 14.8 2259 Silas Seals) Yh) 50.8 29a 31.4 Sao 

OCT ie Saal -4.7 pies =15inat Hels) 2.8 6.5 sig 

NOV 1.6 8.3 -6.4 SOs eneen I 24.4 10.3 wie = 27m) 
DEC Sieh 4.1 Sons 16.8 S209 LIBS 1.4 Pa -10.8 
1982 JAN -19.4 Ace) =e Seis || = 3 Olea —20a -16.0 = Sian Pais! 
FEB -10.0 So B -.4 Sats 10,2 -4.8 -3.0 Ae SishGit. 
MAR Svat! =3.,.0 Sil San eet =20n0 = “at = alae 328 

APR -14.6 -14,4 thei -40.5 -47.9 = Ole =5)0 See) 1.0 

MAY -14.6 -16.6 =o -40.5 Se Se —2050 -8.4 Stee =e 
JUN 2s E2052 Sobre SPAS 32: -47.4 =SaIi0 Ge -26.4 =e / 

JUL = ti0 mn 4 —2 en -26.4 =17/10 =—10 -30.6 =19 0 


SOURCE: TRADE OF CANADA, 


IMPORTS, CATALOGUE 65-007, STATISTICS CANADA. 


SEP 9, 1982 TABLE 66 2:17 PM 


CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
RECEIPTS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


— SERVICE RECEIPTS TRANSFER RECEIPTS 


MERCHAN- INHER] - PERSONAL & WITH < 
DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT OTHER TOTAL TANCES AND INSTITU- 1G” CURRENT 
EXPORTS AND AND SERVICE MIGRANTS’ TIONAL TAX RECEIPTS 
DIVIDENDS SHIPPING RECEIPTS FUNDS REMITTANCES 

(SSS Sone Coca eee ae 
1977 44253 2025 874 2371 3025 8295 690 331 534 54103 
1978 53054 2378 1208 2714 3631 9931 616 394 582 64577 
1979 65275 2887 1271 3469 4279 11906 799 448 754 79182 
1980 76772 3349 1577 3966 5280 14172 1161 515 935 93615 
1981 84221 3760 1631 4279 5577 15247 1404 561 1110 102543 
1980 III 19469 843 366 1015 1337 3561 298 138 212 23678 
IV 20640 839 411 1033 1353 3636 Did 135 216 24944 

1981 I 20266 939 427 1042 1211 3619 350 128 236 24599 
I] 21486 937 299 1078 1364 3678 346 135 250 25895 

ei 21174 941 390 1088 1479 3898 331 152 339 25894 

IV 21295 943 515 1071 1523 4052 an7 146 285 26155 

1982 I 20508 950 356 1013 1498 3817 411 139 285 25160 
II 21536 926 314 1097 1624 3961 SEE 143 306 26341 


SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


sep. 9, 1982 TABLE 67 2:17 PM 


CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
RECEIPTS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


SERVICE RECEIPTS TRANSFER RECEIPTS 

MERCHAN- INHERI- PERSONAL & WITHHOLD- TOTAL 

DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT OTHER TOTAL TANCES AND INSTITU- ING CURRENT 

EXPORTS AND AND SERVICE MIGRANTS‘ TIONAL TAX RECEIPTS 

DIVIDENDS SHIPPING RECEIPTS FUNDS REMITTANCES 

eee 

1977 16.5 4.9 5.9 Shs 952 91 Soni 19,3 6.0 14.8 

1978 io 17.4 38.2 14.5 20.0 Ion SO it 18.0 9.0 19.4 

1979 23.0 21.4 eh? hes 17.8 igi ore 1357 29.6 22.6 

1980 17.6 16.0 24.1 14.3 23.4 19.0 45.3 15.50 32.0 18.2 

1981 he 12.3 3.4 sts) 5.6 7.6 20.9 8.9 UE: 3.5 

1980 II] thle at -24.8 6.1 V1 S58, and i351 =20.0 5.7 

IV 6.0 20 ie 1.8 uy 72.4) 6.4 SD ne ig has) 

1981 I i liet 11,9 359 of -10.5 5. 10.4 = Oise aps =1,4 

I] 6.0 Pie -30.0 35 12.6 1.6 eh S55 Sng ays 

IT] Salas 4 30.4 a4) 8.4 6.0 —Aled 12.6 35.6 0 

IV 6 a2 zeal Sills 30 4.0 13.9 Sch) 1509 1.0 

1982 1 seh a CEES) -5.4 =AEG SoG 93.0 aan m8, =3.8 

Il BO a} Sain ets thie} 8.4 3.8 =3.9 259 7.4 4.7 


SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


SEP) S, 1982 TABLE 68 2. 17 Pe 


CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
PAYMENTS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


SERVICE PAYMENTS TRANSFER PAYMENTS 
MERCHAN- INHERI- PERSONAL & OFFICIAL TOTAL 
DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT OTHER WITHHOLD- TANCES AND INSTITU- CONTRIBU- CURRENT 
IMPORTS AND AND SERVICE ING MIGRANTS’ TIONAL TIONS PAYMENTS 
DIVIDENDS SHIPPING PAYMENTS TAX FUNDS REMITTANCES 


1977 41523 3666 4532 2397 4610 534 235 364 -543 58404 
1978 49047 4084 5904 2583 5770 582 252 380 Ee, 69512 
1979 61157 3955 6512 3160 7269 754 200 437 -645 84144 
1980 68284 4577 6961 3430 9040 995 266 478 -680 94711 
1981 76870 4876 8105 3792 11622 1110 273 523 -718 107889 
1980 III 16821 1160 1746 865 2238 212 67 120 he 23443 
IV 17789 1213 1712 888 2455 216 67 121 Shoe 24593 
1981 1 18448 1192 1910 930 2696 236 67 129 - 158 25766 
II 19850 1222 1942 936 2933 250 67 130 Natl 27507 
III 19989 1208 2244 977 3071 339 70 131 Se 28216 
IV 18583 1254 2009 949 2922 285 69 133 - 196 26400 
1982 | 16962 1272 2178 895 2904 285 71 143 =230 24940 
II 16839 1274 2745 824 3327 306 74 143 ae 25753 


a ae ee ec 
SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


Say SEY TABLE 69 2:17 Pein 


CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
PAYMENTS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


SERVICE PAYMENTS TRANSFER PAYMENTS 
MERCHAN- INHERI - PERSONAL & OFFICIAL TOTAL 
DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT OTHER WITHHOLD- TANCES AND INSTITU- CONTRIBU- CURRENT 
IMPORTS AND AND SERVICE ING MIGRANTS ' TIONAL TIONS PAYMENTS 
DIVIDENDS SHIPPING PAYMENTS TAX FUNDS REMITTANCES 


EEE 


1977 13.4 17.5 36.4 TA 10.1 6.0 29.8 6.1 19.3 14.6 
1978 18.1 11.4 30.3 7.8 25.2 9.0 a2 4.4 67.6 19.0 
1979 24.7 -3.2 10.3 Mle 26.0 29.6 12 15.0 -29.1 21.01 
1980 Whew 15.7 6.9 8.5 24.4 32.0 Ams 9.4 5.4 12.6 | 
1981 12.6 6.5 16.4 10.6 28.6 11.6 DAG 9.4 5.6 13.94 
| 

1980 III 0 5.3 -3.2 2.0 4.9 -20.0 1.5 ev 42.7 6 | 
IV 5.8 4.6 -1.9 PL ) 9.7 1.9 .0 8 -38.3 4.9 
1981 I ga7 =Al oc 11.6 4.7 9.8 9.3 0 6.6 19.7 4.8 
I 7.6 2.5 Tey, 6 8.8 5.9 0 8 12.0 6.8 | 

III a = ica 15.6 4.4 4.7 35.6 4.5 8 5.6 2.6 0 

IV 70 398 -10.5 =2.9 -4.9 -15.9 =1.4 1.5 4.8 -6.4 
1982 | -8.7 1.4 8.4 -5.7 =.6 0 2.9 7.5 Wine -5.5 | 
II 7 oi 26.0 -7.9 14.6 7.4 4.2 .0 -3.9 3.34 


I 
I 


SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


SEP 9, 1982 TABLE 70 


2:17 PM 
CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
BALANCES 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
= SERVICE TRANSACTIONS TRANSFERS 
MERCHAN- INHERI - PERSONAL & Goods TOTAL 

DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT TOTAL TANCES AND INSTITU- TOTAL AND CURRENT 
TRADE AND AND MIGRANTS‘ TIONAL SERVICES ACCOUNT 


DIVIDENDS SHIPPING FUNDS REMITTANCES 
i — 


1977 2730 -1641 -3658 -26 -7444 455 -33 413 -4714 -4301 
1978 4007 - 1706 -4696 131 -8992 364 14 50 -4985 -4935 
1979 4118 - 1068 -5241 309 -9744 544 11 664 -5626 -4962 
1980 8488 - 1228 -5384 536 -10831 895 37 1247 -2343 -1096 
1981 7351 -1116 -6474 487 - 14258 1131 38 1561 -6907 -5346 
1980 III 2648 -317 - 1380 150 -2660 231 18 247 -12 235 
IV 2851 -374 -1301 145 -2848 250 14 348 3 351 
1981 I 1818 -253 -1483 112 -3345 283 -1 360 -1527 -1167 
II 1636 -285 -1643 142 -3605 279 5 357 -1969 -1612 
III 1185 -267 -1854 111 -3941 261 21 434 -2756 -2322 
IV 2712 -311 -1494 122 -3367 308 13 410 -655 -245 
1982 1 3546 -322 - 1822 118 -3717 340 -4 391 “171 220 
II 4697 -348 -2431 273 -4515 321 0 406 182 588 


SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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Financial Markets 
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74 


15 


Monetary Aggregates 

Foreign Exchange and Money Market Indicators, 
Seasonally Adjusted, Millions of Dollars 

Net New Security Issues Payable in Canadian and 
Foreign Currencies, Millions of Canadian Dollars, 
Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Interest Rates, Average of Wednesdays, Not 
Seasonally Adjusted 

Exchange Rates, Canadian Dollars Per Unit of 
Other Currencies, Not Seasonally Adjusted 


76-77 Capital Account Balance of International Payments, 


Long-Term Capital Flows, Millions of Dollars, 
Not Seasonally Adjusted 


78-79 Capital Account Balance of International Payments, 


Short-Term Capital Flows, Millions of Dollars, 
Not Seasonally Adjusted 
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SEP 9, 1982 TABLE 71 8:22 AM 


MONETARY AGGREGATES 


a NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


YEAR OVER YEAR PERCENTAGE CHANGES ______" MONTHLY PERCENTAGE CHANGES ss 
HIGH Lo a eS 
POWERED M1 M1B M2 M3 POWERED M1 M1B 
MONEY (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) MONEY (1) (2) (3) (4) s) 
1977 10.2 8.4 7:2 14.0 15.8 10.3 8.4 if 
1978 12,1 10.1 8.8 10.6 13.7 12.1 10.0 As 10°7 af 
1979 10.4 6.9 4.8 15.7 19.3 10.4 6.9 4.8 15.7 19.3 
1980 7.7 6.3 4.4 18.1 14.3 os 6.3 4.4 18.1 14.3 
1981 7.4 4.1 3.1 14.5 12.2 76 4.2 3.2 14.5 12.2 
1980 III 7.4 4.6 2.6 17.5 13.4 2.7 3.2 2.8 3.3 212 
IV 9.7 9.7 8.7 16.5 10.7 a9 3.9 4.3 3.6 1.6 
1981 J 10.3 6.4 6.2 13.5 Vint 136 me a4 2.5 3.9 
II 8.8 8.8 7.6 13.8 8.4 11 1.2 4 3.8 5 
111 7.5 4.6 3.4 14.6 12.1 1.4 =150 -1,5 4.1 5.7 
IV 3.5 307 -4.1 15.9 17.4 “7 -2.9 3.7 4.7 6.1 
1982 1 4.4 1.5 4 18.2 17.6 2.5 4.0 3.5 4.5 4.4 
II c 1.8 PB 17.6 18.7 -2.8 1.9 2.9 3.2 1.5 
1981 AUG ek 4.2 $i 14.6 12.9 3 -3.6 -2.5 7 2.1 
SEP 7.3 oi -.5 14.6 14.5 1.0 -2.8 -2.8 1.2 1.4 
OCT 5.6 -4.3 -5.0 13.8 13.4 -.9 -1.9 “1,8 o a 
NOV 2.3 -6.6 -7.2 16.0 17.4 -1.3 Sal “ih 3.0 37 
DEC 2.6 2.6 = 17.7 20.4 2.0 8.1 6.5 2.4 3.5 
1982 JAN 6.5 57 5 18.7 17.0 253 4 * tit =78 
FEB 4.8 1.2 -.3 18.2 16.4 5 <455 as 4, 1.3 
MAR 1.8 4 -.5 17.6 19.6 -2.3 0 “1 9 1.8 
APR 3.1 -.2 -.5 16.8 18.6 2 1.7 2.1 1.0 aa 
MAY -2.1 2.6 2.6 18.4 19.7 -3.0 1.9 2.1 2.0 -.2 
JUN -.2 3.1 4.1 17.5 17.9 1.4 -1.8 SE fe cf 
JUL 1.0 -3.0 -.9 14.7 15.9 1.7 -1.3 “1.4 eel 8 
AUG -.9 1.0 13.7 13.9 
SOURCE: BANK OF CANADA REVIER. : 
(1) NOTES IN CIRCULATION, COINS OUTSIDE BANKS AND CHARTERED BANK DEPOSITS WITH THE BANK OF CANADA. 
(2) CURRENCY AND DEMAND DEPOSITS. 
(3) CURRENCY AND ALL CHEQUABLE DEPOSITS. 
(4) CURRENCY AND ALL CHEQUABLE, NOTICE AND PERSONAL TERM DEPOSITS. 
(5) CURRENCY AND TOTAL PRIVATELY-HELD CHARTERED BANK DEPOSITS. 
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FOREIGN EXCHANGE AND MONEY MARKET INDICATORS 
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MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
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CHANGE IN 
__ HOLDINGS BY BANK OF CANADA CHARTERED BANKS 
OFFICIAL GOVERNMENT ALL —-RATIO OF 
INTER- OF CANADA GOVERNMENT ACTUAL TO CALL TOTAL LIQUID TOTAL ORDINARY BUSINESS 
NATIONAL TREASURY OF CANADA REQUIRED LOAN ASSETS ASSETS LOANS PERSONAL LOANS 
RESERVES BILLS SECURITIES CASH RATE LOANS 
(IN $ U.S.) RESERVES (1) (1) (1) (1) (2) (2) 
ee ree OS get Ol peek) BP ee OO Be TR ora a eee ee ae 
1977 -1236 333 1840 1.007 7.35 90955 15789 58636 18706 31984 
1978 -4] 1071 1699 1.008 8.1) 106278 17053 65868 21634 35180 
1979 -679 754 1628 1.008 11.23 125260 17709 82087 25148 45838 
1980 143 1012 2242 1.007 12513 139299 17645 96275 28839 56630 
1981 341 -7 1121 1.009 17.62 185665 17954 130809 
1980 III -357 384 818 1.009 9.87 135685 18396 90474 27282 51374 
IV 80 588 845 1.007 12,45 139299 17645 96275 28839 56630 
1981 | -314 - 1307 -694 1.007 16.78 147885 18948 103234 29940 60687 
II -661 1139 1242 1.007 17.55 152870 18705 108650 30461 65082 
Ill -58 -923 -620 1.013 19.38 164892 19993 118752 31354 72182 
IV 1374 1085 1193 1.009 16.77 185665 17954 130809 
1982 | -1402 -432 -205 1.009 14,28 187074 17131 130238 
II -42 -231 -287 1.004 15.07 185417 15690 129355 
1981 AUG 985 151 154 1.014 20.26 161841 19291 116483 31295 70763 
SEP -295 -923 -922 1.010 19.28 164892 19993 118752 31354 72182 
OCT -190 -134 16 1.007 18.64 165566 19817 119736 31382 73755 
NOV 1748 626 598 1.007 16.78 183679 18370 127236 
DEC -184 592 579 1.013 14.90 185665 17954 130809 
1982 JAN -73 -907 -904 1.003 13.85 183982 18532 127681 
FEB -797 -179 -305 1.010 14.06 185397 18198 127670 
MAR -532 654 1004 1.007 14.93 187074 17131 130238 
APR 553 -587 -941 1.011 14,73 186.145 17297 129069 
MAY -651 104 246 1.000 14.98 184416 16142 128203 
JUN 56 253 408 1.000 15.50 185417 15690 129355 
JUL 344 -1187 -1030 1.000 15,62 183703 15850 127913 
AUG 593 186301 16451 130371 


U ANK OF CANADA REVIEK. 


C 
(1) AVERAGE OF WEDNESDAYS. 
(2) MONTH END. 
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NET NEW SECURITY ISSUES PAYABLE IN CANADIAN AND FOREIGN CURRENCIES 
MILLIONS OF CANADIAN DOLLARS 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 

EB TR ETT ONG OT NERE NEE nn 
GOVERNMENT OF CANADA CORPORATIONS OTHER 
PROVINCIAL MUNICIPAL PREFERRED INSTITU- 

BONDS TREASURY TOTAL GOVERNMENTS GOVERNMENTS BONDS AND COMMON TIONS AND TOTAL 

BILLS STOCKS FOREIGN 
DEBTORS 


1977 Say! 2470 8007 7463 1201 5072 3143 62 24946 
1978 7670 2820 10490 7239 636 4654 6964 3 29987 
S75 6159 2125 8284 6464 587 2812 4494 47 22687 
1980 5913 5475 11388 8706 439 3723 5158 215 29629 
1981 12784 SE 12749 11237 361 6288 6055 42 36731 
1980 III 1671 1160 2731 1162 195 1055 1052 160 6354 
lV 3187 950 4137 2036 122 646 1673 34 8648 
1981 I 714 1035 1749 2288 -60 1419 1523 80 7000 
I] -602 620 18 2248 151 1644 2347 =u, 6398 
II] 766 500 1266 3018 16 888 1222 -26 6384 
IV 11906 -2190 9716 3683 254 2337 963 aa 16949 
1982 | 338 -1325 -987 3303 215 2109 666 ae 5274 
II 935 Hf 1710 2133 146 48) 584 148 5203 


eS —————— —————____ 
SOURCE: BANK OF CANADA REVIEK. 
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INTEREST RATES 
MONTH-END 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


See ee Se eee 
BANK GOVERNMENT OF CANADA SECURITIES MCLEOD, YOUNG KEIR AVERAGES 90 DAY 
RATE FINANCE 
3-MONTH 1-3 YEAR 3-5 YEAR 5-10 YEAR 10+ YEAR 10 PROV- 10 MUNI- 10 INDUS- COMPANY 
BILLS BONDS BONDS BONDS BONDS INCIALS CIPALS TRIALS RATE 


1977 didi Chae tf ass) 10102) Sri3 8.70 RE: 9.71 Sia 7.48 
1978 8.98 8.68 8.74 9.00 3.08 Si 9.88 10.06 10.02 8.83 
USI) h2ea0 11.69 10.75 10.42 10.16 10.21 10.74 10.94 10.88 12.07 
1980 12589 12e29 12.44 oe 12.29 12.48 13.02 ete) 13.24 13 ig 
1981 ies Ih dle 15.96 15.50 15.29 15.22 EXSEIS 16.46 16.22 18.33 
1980 III 10.55 10.50 TAUES3 T2519 Zee PPSaY 13223 13.49 13.43 10.72 
IV 14.03 14.21 13.05 12.89 12.85 WB 13.48 isegs 13.76 14,53 | 
1981 I i 16.71 Sieg 13.44 Wel 225) VESPA 14.00 14.39 14,20 17.13 
I] 18.51 18.20 16.06 15.44 15.06 15.02 15.65 16.21 15.97 18.57 | 
II] 20.18 20.15 18.82 18.06 17.45 Wifes lias 18.10 18.63 18.32 21.02% 
IV 16.12 15.81 1Si35 15.04 15.41 15.42 16.05 16.62 16.41 16.62 
1982 | 14.86 14.59 15.41 15,02 Warare 15.34 16.59 17.04 17.01 15 238 
I] 15.74 15.50 185133 14.97 15.16 Te Wel 16.52 16.99 17.12 16.05 | 
1981 JUL eh sk) 20.29 18.77 17.91 17.37 17.07 18.09 18.50 W293 21.28 
AUG 21.03 20.82 18.77 17.58 17.00 16.77 17.48 18.24 je 95 22.20) 
SEP 19.63 19.35 18.93 18.68 Was! 17.66 18.73 ToS 19.09 19.60 | 
OCT 18.30 i796 17.30 16.91 16.73 16.66 17.01 17.65 17.28 18.80 
NOV 15.40 Toe 07 13.56 13.41 14.14 14.32 15.16 15.84 15.46 15.40 | 
DEC 14.66 14.41 LTS RES) 14.80 Uo Sie 27 VEEN NG sus 16.48 15. 650 
1982 JAN 14.72 14.34 Ses weer I15e95 15.94 16.81 URE) 16.87 14.90. 
FEB 14.74 14.58 14.99 14.58 14.87 15.01 16.53 16.94 17.24 15.00 
MAR Sil 14.86 16232 14.76 14.99 15.06 16.44 17.04 16.93 16.15% 
APR 15532 14.98 15.08 14.53 14.86 14.75 16.12 16.61 16.73 15.50. 
MAY 15.32 15.18 14.66 14.54 eee 14.72 16.17 16.68 16.84 15.60. 
JUN 16.58 16.33 16.24 15.85 15). 90 16.03 WAsea/ 17.69 17.80 17.05% 
JUL 15.60 noy25 15269 15.62 15.66 15.62 16.76 Wh aE) ios ey 
Same. see eee ean otatar ws we ei. eee 2 eee ae eee \ 
SOURCE: BANK OF CANADA REVIER. 
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EXCHANGE RATES 
CANADIAN DOLLARS PER UNIT OF OTHER CURRENCIES 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


ee er 


U.S. BRITISH FRENCH 


GERMAN SKISS JAPAN 
DOLLAR POUND FRANC MARK FRANC YEN Tere 
(THOUSAND) COUNTRIES 
(1) 
a ASE ea en 
1977 1.063 1.857 oe Vif -459 445 3.982 105.9 
1978 1.141 Zo1Sn .254 .570 644 5.484 117.0 
1979 re 71 2.486 .276 . 640 .705 5.369 121.4 
1980 1. 169 2.720 ee .644 .698 5. 185 121.8 
1981 P1939 2.430 Wee: .532 SLE} 5.452 Notes 
1980 III 1.159 2.760 .281 . 653 .710 Taare 121.3 
av 1. 184 25029 . 268 . 620 . 687 5.624 123.6 
1981 1 1.194 der bd .246 WE: . 630 5.810 123.5 
Be 19S 2.492 eee PY .589 5.455 1207 
III 1.212 ened . 209 -499 AB 5.228 120.9 
IV BME: 2.244 Beil AEX Si, .652 5.365 119.8 
1982 I 1.209 2.231 . 202 .515 . 645 Shae 120.6 
II 1.245 2215 . 198 <o23 .624 5.101 123.2 
1981 AUG RE) vw) . 204 - 489 .564 5.236 121.6 
SEP 1.201 2.179 .214 .511 .594 5.232 120.0 
OCT 1,203 26215 .214 .534 . 639 5.196 120.5 
NOV 1. 187 2.260 oA ole fe) . 665 se es 119.6 
DEC 1. 185 PAPE . 208 R25 .654 5.422 119.4 
1982 JAN ewer 2.249 - 205 .520 .647 5.306 119.7 
FEB 1.214 2.241 . 202 ois .641 Bp is2 121.0 
MAR 1.220 2.204 LG Bey . 647 5.061 Zhe 
APR 1225 2.172 . 196 P11 .625 5.023 W212 
MAY 1.234 2.234 . 205 IS) . 633 5.204 122.8 
JUN 1.275 2.240 . 194 1525 .614 5.076 125.6 
JUL 1.270 2.203 . 185 ABS . 606 4.982 124.7 
AUG 1.245 2.148 - 180 aug .590 4.809 


SOURCE: BANK OF CANADA REVIEM, ECONOMIC REVIEN, DEPARTMENT OF FINANCE. 


(1) GEOMETRICALLY WEIGHTED BY 1971 BILATERAL SHARES OF TRADE. THE GROUP OF TEN COUNTRIES COMPRISE BELGIUM, CANADA 
FRANCE, GERMANY, ITALY, JAPAN, THE NETHERLANDS, SWEDEN, THE UNITED KINGDOM, THE UNITED STATES AND SWITZERLAND. 
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CAPITAL ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
LONG-TERM CAPITAL FLOKS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


DIRECT INVESTMENT 


NET OUTSTANDING NEK ISSUES RETIREMENTS TOTAL EXPORT 
IN ABROAD CANADIAN CANADIAN OF CANADIAN OF CANADIAN CANADIAN CREDITS 
CANADA STOCKS BONDS BONDS BONDS BONDS 


1982 


SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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CAPITAL ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
LONG-TERM CAPITAL FLOWS CONTINUED 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


aa aa ina | 
FOREIGN SECURITIES GOVERNMENT OF CANADA 


LOANS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS OTHER TOTAL 
TRADE IN NEW RETIREMENTS TO INTER- LONG-TERM LONG-TERM 
OUTSTANDING ISSUES TO NATIONAL NATIONAL REPAYMENTS CAPITAL CAPITAL 
SECURITIES GOVERNMENTS AGENCIES 
En 
1977 166 -41 96 -200 malate 36 176 4217 
1978 29 -25 21 -261 -248 262 1537 3111 
1979 = ike =o3 46 -230 SEPM: 33 1906 1905 
1980 =7 -194 20 -238 -281 an 105 907 
1981 =) Soil 9 Sahil) -309 4) 1943 558 
1980 III 24 -70 4 -40 0 0 -257 35) 
IV -210 Sais 6 ehh -262 31 100 -1285 
1981 I -243 =iNth 4 -124 -24 9 -54 -486 
I] ahi sei) 2 =29 =J 1 ~44 =S00N 
Ill 548 -50 2 =t3y/ by 0 920 1624 
IV 3 -8 1 =99 YE) 31 1121 2971 
1982 I 31 -10 5 -101 SEY: 5 1437 4602 
11 4h tf -4 4 -44 0 1 80 1337 


SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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CAPITAL ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
SHORT-TERM CAPITAL FLOKS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


a 
NON-RESIDENT HOLDINGS OF: 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TREASURY FINANCE OTHER COMMERCIAL OTHER 
DOLLAR DEMAND BILLS COMPANY FINANCE PAPER PAPER 
DEPOSITS LIABILITIES PAPER COMPANY 

OBLIGATIONS 


1977 
1978 
1379 
1980 
1981 


1980 III 


IV 
TSSi 1 


1982 I 


ee OP) a a eee SS ee eee 
SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, 
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CATALOGUE 67-001, 


STATISTICS CANADA. 
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CAPITAL ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
SHORT-TERM CAPITAL FLOWS CONTINUED 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


RESIDENT FOREIGN CURRENCY HOLDINGS 


MOVEMENTS 
ALL TOTAL NET OF OFFICIAL 

CHARTERED NONBANK OTHER SHORT-TERM CAPITAL INTER- 

BANKS’ NET HOLDINGS TRAN- CAPITAL MOVEMENT NATIONAL 

POSITION SACTIONS RESERVES 

a aa 

1977 1384 -655 -870 668 4885 -1421 
1978 2771 -667 Boo2 1237 4348 - 185 
1979 4107 72 1498 6915 8820 -858 
1980 1406 -489 -2878 -730 177 -542 
1981 17965 -6736 592 15072 15630 382 
1980 III -254 402 -614 -816 -465 -532 
IV 2270 AK SUCK 567 =718 84 
1981 I 5912 Ailes) 300 6058 5572 -314 
II 8098 - 1242 =237) 6755 3204 -637 

Ill 2726 - 1960 - 2343 -466 1158 -126 

IV 1229 -2203 2872 2725 5696 1459 
1982 | 1686 =13.16 - 1555 -1742 2860 - 1668 
II - 2098 -489 - 1335 -4990 -3653 E27 


SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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Data in Many Forms... 

Statistics Canada disseminates data in a variety of forms. In addi- 
tion to publications, both standard and special tabulations are 
offered on computer print-outs, microfiche and microfilm, and 
magnetic tapes. Maps and other geographic reference materials 
are available for some types of data. Direct access to aggregated 
information is possible through CANSIM, Statistics Canada’s 
machine-readable data base and retrieval system. 


How to Obtain More Information 
Inquiries about this publication and related statistics or services 
should be directed to: 


Current Economic Analysis Division, 
Economic Statistics Field, 


Statistics Canada, Ottawa, K1A OT6 (Telephone: 992-4441) or to 
the Statistics Canada reference centre in: 


St. John’s (772-4073) Winnipeg (949-4020) 
Halifax (426-5331) Regina (359-5405) 
Montréal (283-5725) Edmonton (420-3027) 
Ottawa (992-4734) Vancouver (666-3691) 
Toronto (966-6586) 


Toll-free access is provided in all provinces and territories, for us- 
ers who reside outside the local dialing area of any of the re- 
gional reference centres. 


Newfoundland and Labrador Zenith 0-7037 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick 

and Prince Edward Island 1-800-565-7192 
Quebec 1-800-361-2831 
Ontario 1-800-268-1151 
Manitoba 1-800-282-8006 
Saskatchewan 1(112)800-667-3524 
Alberta 1-800-222-6400 
British Columbia (South and Central) 112-800-663-1551 
Yukon and Northern B.C. (area served by 

Northwest Telephone Co.) Zenith 0-8913 
Northwest Territories (area served by 

Northwest Telephone Co.) Zenith 2-2015 


How to Order Publications 

This and other Statistics Canada publications may be purchased 
from local authorized agents and other community bookstores, 
through the local Statistics Canada offices, or by mail order to 
Publication Sales and Services, Statistics Canada, Ottawa, 

K1A OV7. 
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Preface 


The purpose of Current Economic Analysis is to provide a 
monthly description of macro-economic conditions and 
thereby to extend the availability of information on the 
macro-economy provided by the System of National Ac- 
counts. 


The publication also contains information that can be used to 
extend or modify Statistics Canada’s description of economic 
conditions. In particular the section on news developments 
provides a summary of important events that will be useful in 
interpreting current movements in the data. As well, 
extensive tables and charts, containing analytically useful 
transformations (percentage changes, ratios, smoothing, 
etc.) of the basic source data, are furnished for analysts 
wishing to develop their own assessments. Because of this 
emphasis on analytical transformations of the data the 
publication is not meant to serve as a compendium of source 
data on the macro-economy. Users requiring such a 
compendium are urged to consult the Canadian Statistical 
Review. : 


Technical terms and concepts used in this publication that 
may be unfamiliar to some readers are briefly explained in 
the glossary. More extensive feature articles will appear in 
this publication from time to time explaining these technical 
terms and concepts in more detail. 
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Notes 


A Note on the Role of Leading Indicators in the 
Statistical System 


Policy-makers and decision-makers in both the government 
and private sectors are making increased and more 
sophisticated uses of quarterly national accounts and of other 
macro-economic frameworks in order to evaluate the current 
performance of the economy and to detect its underlying 
trends. However, by the time users have access to the 
elaborate frameworks which allow them to analyze the 
economy in a relatively disciplined fashion, events with 
consequences for the near and medium term future may 
have already taken place. The first quantitative manifestation 
of current economic developments often occurs in a group of 
indicators that lead cyclical movements in the economy and 
that can be assembled rapidly as events unfold. Con- 
sequently it is not surprising that “leading indicators” have 
long played a role in assessing current economic conditions. 
In the last decade the increased severity of recessions 
worldwide has disabused most analysts of the notion that the 
business cycle is dead and has rekindled interest in the 
leading indicator approach to economic analysis. Since the 
early 1970's the number of organizations, both in Canada 
and elsewhere, that have developed indicator systems to 
monitor economic developments is quite impressive. All of 
this activity has stimulated inquiries into the nature of the 
work being carried out and into possible directions of 
evolution of indicator systems. 


These inquiries have led Statistics Canada to develop a set 
of theoretical guidelines that are useful in constructing, 
evaluating, or in guiding the evolution of leading indicator 
systems. Also, technical advances in data smoothing have 
been utilized so that the number of false signals emitted by 
the leading index has been minimized while preserving the 
maximum amount of lead time. A paper on these topics 
appeared in the May 1982 issue of this publication. 
(Catalogue number 13-004E.) Within the limits of this note we 
can only be suggestive and indicate that a leading indicator 
system should be structured as much as possible like the 
framework (eg. the quarterly national accounts) that it is 
intended to complement, and it must contain a broad enough 
range of component indicators to enable the system to warn 
of cyclical changes that may be generated by any of a large 
variety of causal mechanisms. Although the current version 
of Statistics Canada’s leading indicator system does not 
incorporate all the implications of the theoretical guidelines, 
along with the guidelines, it constitutes a useful addition to 
the indicator systems in Canada, and will become increas- 
ingly more so as the system evolves in accordance with the 
theoretical principles underlying its development. 
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CANSIM Note 


CANSIM® (Canadian Socio-Economic Information Manage 
ment System) is Statistics Canada’s computerized data bai 
and its supporting software. Most of the data appearing in tl 
publication, as well as many other data series are available 
from CANSIM via terminal, on computer printouts, or in 

machine readable form. Historical and more timely data no’ 
included in this publication are available from CANSIM. 


For further information write to CANSIM Division, Statistics 
Canada, Ottawa, K1A 0Z8 or call (613)995-7406. 


®Registered Trade Mark of Statistics Canada. 
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\nalysis of September Data Releases 
3ased on data available as of October 8, 1982): 


ummary 


ata released in September indicate that economic activity 
atering the third quarter continued to decline at a rapid rate. 
usiness demand, which was the primary source of weak- 
ass in the 2.0 per cent drop in the second quarter, appears 
) have continued to weaken in the third quarter, and there 
as also renewed weakness in household demand for retail 
dods and housing. In July the volume of personal expen- 
ture on retail goods and housing starts fell to new lows for 
ie current recession, as real incomes declined sharply and 
terest rates edged up early in the summer. The substantial 
sduction in interest rates which occurred in August and 
eptember may partly offset the effects of deepening cut- 
acks in employment and restrained growth of labour earn- 
gs. 


je external sector continues to provide the only major 
imulus to aggregate demand so far in the third quarter. The 
2nd of exports of non-automotive end products and 

bricated materials has risen, offsetting a slackening of de- 
and in the U.S. auto market. External demand has also led 
_afirming of new orders in the manufacturing sector and to 
slight easing in the rate of descent of shipments. Intensified 
forts to pare inventories, however, have led to large cut- 
icks in domestic manufacturing and mining output in June 

id July. The improvement in the export sector of the 

sonomy partly reflects the behaviour of labour earnings in 
anada, which have slowed much more in line with U.S. 
irnings than is indicated by the data on U.S. negotiated 

age settlements. There has also been a greater squeeze on 
ofit margins for industrial corporations in Canada than in the 
S. The improvement in exports remains tentative, however, 
‘recovery of the U.S. economy has been delayed at least 
itil the fourth quarter by faltering consumer and business 
*mand, while the major economies in Europe and Japan 
intinue to slump. 


© slowdown in wages and the drop in profit margins have 
‘en reflected in an improved performance of the major price 
lices in July and August. The Consumer Price Index slowed 
0.5 per cent in these two months, as a moderating trend 
4S accentuated by a sharp drop in food prices in August. 
ices for raw materials declined in August, and the 
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ll references are to seasonally adjusted data unless otherwise 

ited. Also, the data have been processed specifically for the pur- 
'Se of current analysis. For example, in some cases end-point 
asonal adjustment methodology has been used instead of the pro- 
sted factor method employed in the numbers published by the data 
urce. For this reason numbers cited in this report may differ from 
28€ published by the data source. 


downward trend for the non-energy components has con- 
tinued unbroken since May. The Industry Selling Price Index 
was little changed between June and August as prices con- 
tinue to moderate in 1982. The weakness in most manufac- 
turing prices and rising layoffs, however, also reflect a con- 
tinued high level of inventories of finished goods relative to 
shipments in this sector. An inventory correction in the auto 
industry was apparently delayed until October by the 
possibility of strikes (which were averted in September). 


¢ Real Domestic Product registered a large 1.3 per cent 
decline in July, following a drop of 1.1 per cent in June. 
Cutbacks in industrial output, off a further 2.9 per cent in 
July, particularly in metal mining and durable goods 
manufacturing combined with large declines in service in- 
dustries (—O.7 per cent in July) point to another sizeable 
drop in domestic output in the third quarter. The combined 
1.0 per cent decline in employment in August and 
September reinforces this notion. 


The indicators of personal expenditure on retail goods fell 
1.5 per cent in volume in July. This follows a 1.0 per cent 
decline in June, and indicates that the brief firming of con- 
sumer demand early in the second quarter has been 
reversed. Sales have fallen to new lows in the current 
downturn. 


Employment recorded its largest drop in the current reces- 
sion, falling 0.8 per cent in August. Demand by the 
manufacturing and trade industries was particularly weak. A 
small 0.2 per cent drop in labour force participation helped 
to keep the unemployment rate at 12.2 per cent in 
September, despite a 0.2 per cent drop in employment. 


Housing starts continued to slump at an unprecedented 
rate in 1982, falling to 89,000 and 86,000 units at annual 
rates in August and September. Intensified cutbacks in 
multiple unit starts, and renewed weakness for single units, 
account for the drop from the 117,000 rate in the second 
quarter. 


e« The merchandise trade surplus was reduced by $661 
million to $1,350 million in August, largely due to a 2.5 per 
cent decline in exports. The trend for exports, however, re- 
mains positive (+ 1.4 per cent) as some producers of 
fabricated materials and non-automotive end products have 
boosted exports, while there has been a slowing of the re- 
cent recovery in automotive exports. Imports have levelled 
off after the large declines early in the recession, although 
most of this firming has been confined to the motor vehicle 
component. 
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¢ The indicators of manufacturing activity in July suggest 
that the large drops in output in June and July reflect inten- 
sified efforts to reduce inventories. The retrenchment of 
final demand has shown some signs of easing, as the re- 
cent stabilizing of new orders (—1.4 per cent in July in 
volume and essentially unchanged over the last six months) 
has contributed to more moderate declines in shipments 
(down 1.5 per cent in real terms in July). Inventories 
declined $44 million in July, despite a large build-up in the 
auto industry, although the correction of stocks of finished 
goods continues to lag significantly behind the cutbacks in 
inventories of raw materials. 


e« The Consumer Price Index rose 0.5 per cent (not 
seasonally adjusted) for the second consecutive month in 
August, a noticeable slowdown from the 1.0 per cent 
average monthly gain in the second quarter. The modera- 
tion in inflation was also evident in industry selling prices, 
which fell 0.2 per cent in August after a 0.2 per cent in- 
crease in July (Seasonally adjusted), and in a 1.1 per cent 
drop in raw materials prices. 
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The leading indicator declined 1.22 per cent in July, from 
110.58 to 109.23, giving no indication of a firming of activi 
in the third quarter. Household spending and business inves 
ment appear to be the most important factors contributing tc 
the continued weakness of total demand. The rate of decline 
of the leading indicator slowed appreciably for the third con- 
secutive month, however, moving from —1.52 per cent to 
—1.22 per cent as the non-filtered version fell only 0.4 per 
cent in July from 108.4 to 108.0, and four components 
were up. In the non-filtered data, positive signs for an im- 
provement in liquidity appeared in profit margins and stock 
prices, while signs of strengthening external demand could 
also help to restrain further drops in production. 


Figure 1 
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The Canadian Composite Leading Indicator 


The downward trend of the indicators of personal expenditure 
on goods was maintained into July, implying little chance of a 
recovery of consumer demand in the third quarter. The con- 
tinued drop of employment combined with the recent slowing 
of wages appear to be prolonging the weakness of consumer 
demand. (Personal expenditure was down by 1.1 per cent 
and 0.3 per cent in the first and second quarters of 1982.) 
In July, sales of new motor vehicles declined by 2.80 per 
cent (versus —O.22 per cent in June and —2.40 per cent in 
May) and sales of furniture and household appliances fell by 
1.18 per cent (compared to —1.29 per cent in June and 
—1.15 per cent in May). Behind this unbroken downward 
trend, the non-filtered’ version has displayed a great deal of 
instability over the course of the last six months. For exam- 
ple, in July sales of furniture and appliances edged up 0.2 
per cent after a drop of 3.5 per cent in June, while auto 
sales tumbled 26.7 per cent after a 9.3 per cent gain in 
June. 


The prospects for residential construction also remained 
depressed, as the residential construction? index continued to 
decline at a rapid rate (— 7.39 per cent) for the third straight 
month. The weakness continued to be concentrated in multi- 
ple housing units in July, while housing starts for single-family 
homes fell slightly after stabilizing around the low level of 
35,000 units in the first half of the year. Real expenditure on 
housing, however, may rise slightly in the third quarter, due 


1The purpose of filtering is to reduce irregular movements in the data 
so that one can better judge whether the current movement 
represents a change in the business cycle. Unfortunately, all such 
filtering entails a loss of timeliness in warning of cyclical changes. 


We have attempted to minimize this loss in timeliness by filtering the 
leading index and its components with minimum phase shift filters so 
as to minimize false signals and maximize lead time. See D. 
Rhoades, ‘Converting Timeliness into Reliability in Economic Time 
Series or Minimum Phase-shift Filtering of Economic Time Series”, 
Canadian Statistical Review, February 1980. 


Over the period January 1952 to January 1982 the unfiltered index 
exhibited a 6 month average lead at business cycle peaks, a 2 
month lead at troughs, and emitted 64 false signals. The filtered in- 
dex emitted only 10 false signals over this period and had a 5 month 
average lead at peaks and a 1 month lag at troughs. Of the 361 
months in the period January 1952 to January 1982 the 10 false 
Signals in the filtered version represents an error rate of 2.8 per 
cent, whereas the 64 false signals in the non-filtered series 
represents an error rate of 17.8 per cent. 


All references to leading indicators are to filtered data unless other- 
wise stated. 


“This index is a composite of urban housing starts, residential 
building permits, and mortgage loan approvals. 
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to the lags between the surge in multiple housing starts in 
first quarter and work-put-in-place and to a reduction in stri 
activity. Moreover, government aid programs for housing v 
encourage a reduction of inventories of unsold new house: 
the third quarter. 


The recent improvement in the indicators of the manufactu 
ing sector endured into July, although these signs have no 
as yet been reflected in the coincident indicators. (Manufai 
turing output fell 2.4 per cent in July after a 1.4 per cent 
drop in June, while the Labour Force Survey measure of 
manufacturing employment recorded declines of 0.5 per c 
in July and 1.5 per cent in August.) New orders for durabl 
goods rose slightly (+0.24 per cent) for the second strai¢ 
month. The non-filtered version, however, recorded a dro 
2.4 per cent, as export orders appear to have softened al 
a strong performance in the second quarter. The ratio of 
shipments to inventories of finished goods declined from 
1.35 to 1.34, while the non-filtered version exhibited a 


Leading Indicators 


Percent 

Chang 

Composite Leading Index (1971=100) ...... —Tz 
1. Average Workweek — Manufacturing (Hours) —0O.1 


2. Residential Construction Index (1971=100) —/7.3 
3. United States Composite Leading Index 


(196 7S. OO) c., C e weuee ee oe +0.5 
4. Money Supply (M1) ($1971 Millions) ..... —0.5 
5. New Orders — Durable Products Industries 

($1.97 tT MillionS)? iG oo. ee +0.2 
6. Retail Trade — Furniture and Appliances 

($1.97 TMillions)).> 02 16 eee eee — Tt! 
7. New Motor Vehicle Sales ($1971 Millions) . —2.8 
8. Shipment to Inventory Ratio (Finished Goods) | 

— Manufacturing <, {a..5 ea) ae -0.C, 
9. Stock Price Index (TSE300 Excluding Oil | 

&Gas.1975=1 000) S23 ee. -3.7 

10. Percentage Change in Price Per Unit | 

Labour Costs Manufacturing ........... +0. 


*Net Change 


for employment, average workweek and average hourly earnings 


tBased on preliminary estimates provided by the Labour Division | 
manufacturing. | 


renewed decline of 0.02 following two consecutive increases 
n May and June. The drop in shipments, particularly in the in- 
vestment sector, exceeded the drawdown of stocks of finish- 
2d goods. The average workweek in manufacturing fell less 
apidly in July (—O.17 per cent) than in June. 


[he indicators of profit margins improved in July as the 
ercentage change in price per unit labour cost declined less 
apidly, moving from —1.04 per cent in June to —1.02 per 
sent. The percentage change in the non-filtered version rose 
rom —0.76 per cent to —0.75 per cent in July, the third 
sonsecutive increase. There had been an improvement in 
yroductivity as well as an appreciable deceleration in hourly 
»arnings in the second quarter. These tendencies have not 
een confirmed, however, by the data in July, when there 
vas a sharp drop in productivity and a slight acceleration in 
lourly earnings. The drop of productivity may be attributable, 
1owever, to only a temporary poor synchronization of deci- 
ions On output and employment cutbacks, as the 2.4 per 
ent drop in production in July was particularly severe. Con- 
ributing to the deceleration in profit margins, the rate of in- 
ease in industry selling prices fell in July, a continuation of a 
rend that has been evident throughout 1982. 


he Toronto stock market index increased sharply in July, 
‘hich led to a slowing in the rate of decline in the filtered ver- 
ion from —4.23 per cent in June to —3.77 per cent in July. 
he steady reduction in the rate of descent of profit margins 
consistent with a better market performance, and, along 

‘ith the drop in interest rates, should improve the financial 
apability of firms to undertake investment. An actual upturn 


investment, however, will require an upturn in demand as 
ell. 


€ leading indicator for the United States registered a se- 
and consecutive increase in July, rising by 0.55 per cent. 
1€ non-filtered (published) index posted a fourth consecutive 
ain (+1.2 per cent), which was widespread among the com- 
anents. The positive signs in the leading indicators have 

en slow to have an effect on industrial production and, in 
gust, the U.S. index recorded a large decline, even though 


€ upward momentum of Canadian exports continued into 
'S month. 


utput 


0 data on output reveal an accelerating rate of descent 
domestic production at the start of the third quarter. 

'@ Weakness in aggregate demand appears to be the 
Sult of further large cutbacks in business investment in 
ant and equipment (which fell nearly 14 per cent in 


volume in the first and second quarters of 1982) and in- 
ventories, and renewed weakness in consumer demand. A 
temporary levelling off of expenditures for residential con- 
struction and a further gain in net exports will not be suf- 
ficient to prevent another large drop in real GDP in the 
third quarter. 


Real Domestic Product fell 1.3 per cent in July following a 
1.1 per cent drop in June. The deepening retrenchment 
leaves output in July 7.8 per cent below its peak in June 
1981, and 2.0 per cent below the average for the second 
quarter of 1982. The rapid deterioration of aggregate produc- 
tion in June and July has been the result of accentuated 
weakness in industrial output (down 2.9 per cent in July and 
2.5 per cent in June) and large declines, by historical stan- 
dards, in output of services. Mining output fell 8.7 per cent in 
both June and July, as production by metal mines fell 31 per 
cent in June and an additional 25 per cent in July. Output of 
metal mines has slumped 50 per cent in the current 
downturn, as prices of metal products have virtually collapsed 
in international markets. Manufacturing output continued to 
retreat at a rapid rate in July, down 2.4 per cent after a 1.4 
per cent drop in June. There were further cutbacks in in- 
dustries oriented to housing and investment demand, such as 
primary metals (—6.3 per cent), metal fabricating (—2.3 per 
cent), machinery (—3.3 per cent) and non-metallic minerals 
(—6.9 per cent). At the same time, renewed declines in out- 
put in export industries such as wood (—3.9 per cent) and 
transportation equipment (—0.5 per cent) have reversed the 
sporadic signs of a firming of activity that were evident in 
April and May. The unexpected gains in forestry output 
(+4.4 per cent) and residential construction (+2.3 per cent) 
served to hold the drop in goods-production to 2.2 per cent 
in July. 


Output of total services fell 0.7 per cent in July, matching a 
similar decline in June. Significant declines in transportation 
(—1.9 per cent), trade (—2.3 per cent) and financial market 
activity (—O.7 per cent) continued to outweigh relatively 
stable output in public administration and community, 
business and personal services. The 3.1 per cent drop in 
production of services in the current recession is by far the 
steepest recorded since data began in 1947 (demand for the 
output of services typically shows little cyclical variation), and 
has been matched by the unusual phenomenon of declining 
employment in services. This reflects the diffuse character of 
the drop in final demand, as the percentage of industries 
recording declining trends in output was 70 per cent in July, 
a Slight improvement from the record high of 72 per cent in 
June. 
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Households 


The indicators of household demand were strongly 
negative in July, as the volume of demand for retail goods 
and housing units slumped to new lows in the current 
downturn after showing signs of stabilizing in the second 
quarter. The accentuation of the weak trend of household 
demand appears to reflect the rapid deterioration in 
labour market conditions. The labour force measure of 
employment recorded its largest monthly drop in August, 
down 0.8 per cent, to complete a year of unbroken 
monthly declines. The slowing pressure exerted by weak 
labour demand on nominal wage rates has reinforced the 
depressing effect on consumer demand of declining 
employment. Nominal labour income edged up 0.5 per 
cent in July, aided by a reduction in strike effects, but is 
down 0.2 per cent from the April peak. 


Employment as measured by the Labour Force Survey fell 
by 0.8 per cent in August, to complete a full year of decline. 
Job losses since June were accentuated, in line with the 
marked downturn of RDP in June and July. In August, the dif- 
fusion of the weakness continued to be widespread, with 
decreases of 1.5 per cent and 0.6 per cent in goods- 
producing industries (excluding agriculture) and service in- 
dustries respectively. The breakdown by province indicates a 
similar diffusion across Canada in goods-producing industries. 
Employment fell by 1.4 per cent in manufacturing and by 1.5 
per cent in construction and the primary sector (particularly 
mining), so that further decreases in output can be expected 
in August. The sharp decline in output in June and July 
reflected, in part, layoffs in the primary sector, especially in 
the first two quarters of 1982. Demand indicators for these 
sectors gave no sign of a short-term improvement in the out- 
put and employment situation. Trade industries as well as 
finance, insurance and real estate in Ontario accounted for 
the increase in lost jobs in service industries in August. In 
Canada overall, the drop in employment amounted to 48,000 
in trade and 8,000 in finance, insurance and real estate. 
There was a slight increase (+0.3 per cent) in community, 
business, personal and public administration services and a 
slight decrease (—0.1 per cent) in transportation, com- 
munications and public utility services. These shifts resulted 
in amore marked deterioration of the labour market in Ontario 
in August, as in June and July (102,000 jobs lost since June 
compared to 175,000 for Canada overall). 


By age group and sex, the drop in employment affected men 
almost exclusively (—79,000), in particular those aged 25 
years and over (—44,000), while reductions were accen- 
tuated among young workers (—2.3 per cent compared with 
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—1.2 per cent in July). Female employment was little char 
ed (—4,000), as the increase in employment of women a 
25 years and over offset the decrease in employment am 
young female workers (especially those aged 15 to 19 
years). These movements coincided with the substitution ¢ 
full-time (—46,000) for part-time employment of women 
(+56,000), while there was a sharp increase in voluntary 
part-time work throughout Canada. In terms of the family 
(defined as the economic family), the declines in employm 
continued in August to have the most severe effect on sin 
children (— 77,000) living in families. Employment of head: 
families fell by 22,000 and of spouses by 15,000. Job 
losses between August 1981 and August 1982 rose to 
92,000 for single individuals and 481,000 for family 
members. Single children, spouses and heads of families < 
counted for 58.0 per cent, 4.0 per cent and 38.0 per ce 
respectively of the latter total. 


The labour force declined by 0.3 per cent in August, afte 
three consecutive monthly increases. The decrease was ¢ 
counted for primarily by the young aged 15 to 19 years 
(—44,000), while the labour force dropped by O.1 per ce 
for adult men and rose sharply (+0.8 per cent) for wome 
this age group. Shifts in the labour force among the youn 
(aged 15 to 19 years) reveal a return to the strongly 
downward trend observed from early 1982 until June. Pa 
ticipation by adult men also followed this downward move 
ment, after three consecutive increases. In family terms’, 
high increase in participation rates by adult women in Aug 
is due to increases for female spouses in the family. Accc 
dingly, this trend could continue through the coming mont 
the employment of heads of families continues to fall. 
However, it seems unlikely that this increase will be suffic: 
to offset the upward trend of the discouraged worker effe 
among the young, which continued at a rapid rate in Augt 
It is also evident that the rate of participation by women ir 
cent years has not been significantly different whether the 
husbands were employed or unemployed. The 1981 
averages indicated a participation rate of 50.6 per cent al 
55.8 per cent respectively when husbands were working 
unemployed. 


In August, job losses were partly offset by the reduction | 
the labour force, so that the unemployment rate rose OF 
slightly, after large increases in the three preceding mont! 
from 11.8 per cent to 12.2 per cent of the labour force. | 
increase in unemployment affected primarily older worker | 
because of job losses among men and increased particip: 


| 
| 
| 


1Data not seasonally adjusted. 


women. The unemployment rate increased in most pro- 
ces, except for Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, where it 

by 0.8 per cent and 0.1 per cent respectively. The 
erage duration of unemployment, which had recently 
abilized, resumed an upward trend in August, rising from 
5.8 to 18.0 weeks, especially in Ontario. The proportion of 
ng-term unemployment (14 weeks and over) to total 
Payment reached 40 per cent. 
( 


illowing the decline in building permits in June to their 

vest level since 1960, housing starts in August fell 21.2 
‘cent to their lowest level in the past 22 years. The in- 
vase in July in building permits (18.9 per cent) suggests 
it housing starts should recover in September or at least 
‘el off. Despite this substantial growth in relative terms, 
wever, June building permits (95,328 units) remained at 
» depressed level posted in May (95,100 units), implying 
it the level of housing starts will remain depressed despite 
anticipated firming in September. It should be noted that 
Spite the sharp drop in leading indicators of housing in the 
‘d quarter, work-put-in-place is unlikely to decline over this 
‘iod, for two reasons. First, the large number of multiple 
elling Starts initiated in the first quarter should help to sus- 
) construction activity in the third quarter. Second, the con- 
ction strikes in the second quarter accentuated the 

cline in work-put-in-place during this period; the termination 
hese Strikes should raise work-put-in-place in the third 

irter. 


? Sharp drop in housing starts during August represents a 
itinuation of the trends observed since the month of 
tuary of a stagnation of single housing starts and a mark- 
deterioration of multiple housing starts. Since February, 
tiple housing starts in urban areas dropped from 134,000 
$ to 41,000 units (—69.4 per cent), while the decline in 
le-family housing starts was less pronounced (from 

000 units in February to 30,000 units in August, or 

6.7 per cent). The increase in building permits in July was 
rely due to multiple dwelling construction, suggesting that 
decline in housing starts of this type of dwelling should 

‘| off in September, while the stagnation of single-family 


Nes is likely to persist for another month. 


‘eral positive factors should boost the housing market in 
'short-term. Mortgage interest rates have dropped, new 
3ing prices fell 0.5 per cent in August, which is the 
ke: consecutive monthly decline, and government aid 
rams are proliferating. However, increased unemploy- 
‘t, job insecurity and uncertainty about future fluctuations 
terest rates restrained considerably the potential market 
he sale of dwelling units. Moreover, analysts at CMHC 


believe that government Programs will make homeownership 
more accessible to people who can afford to pay the high 
rental fees usually charged for new multiple dwellings. This 
phenomenon would favour single housing construction at the 
expense of multiple housing construction (GM 17/9). 
However, the government programs will begin to stimulate 
the number of housing starts only when the supply of units 
eligible for these programs has been liquidated. For example, 
the Canada Home Ownership Stimulation Program (CHOSP) 
applies to unsold new single or multiple dwellings or those 
under construction. If we consider that all single homes, 60.0 
per cent of the doubles, half of the row houses and 10.0 per 
cent of the apartments are owned rather than rented, more 
than 29,250 dwelling units at the end of July destined for 
Sale were under construction. Moreover, 11,450 units 
recently completed and destined for sale were vacant. Most 
of this total of 40,700 units would be eligible for federal 
government grants. A total of 225,000 applications have 
been received since this program was introduced in the June 
budget, 30,000 have been approved, a third of them for the 
purchase of new units (GM 15/9). Therefore, the dwelling 
stock would have to be reduced further before registering the 
recovery in housing starts that the number of applications ap- 
pears to indicate. 


Real personal expenditure on retail goods fell 1.5 per cent in 
July after a 1.0 per cent drop in June. These declines appear 
to signal a reversal of the firming of consumer demand that 
occurred in April (+1.0 per cent) and May (+0.6 per cent), 
as a deepening of job losses and a slowing of real wage 
gains has offset the stimulative impulse from slightly lower in- 
terest rates. The downturn of retail sales should be at least 
temporarily interrupted in August, when auto sales jumped 
sharply in response to year-end discounts on 1982 models. 


Among the components by durability classification, spending 
on durable goods recorded the largest decline in July, down 
4.6 per cent after a 0.9 per cent drop in June. Expenditures 
on passenger cars fell 16.2 per cent, a sharp turnaround 
from the very gradual recovery in demand between February 
and June (+10.4 per cent). Noticeably weak demand was 
evident for non-automotive durable and semi-durable goods in 
June (—1.8 per cent) and July (—0O.7 per cent), as these 
components of demand are typically more sensitive to fluctua- 
tions in real incomes than to variations in financing costs. 
Lower demand in the last two months has been most evident 
for recreational equipment (—2.8 per cent), home entertain- 
ment goods (—2.0 per cent), furniture and appliances (—2.9 
per cent). Semi-durable goods fell O.7 per cent in July follow- 
ing a 1.7 per cent drop in June, as demand for clothing, 
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hardware, and household furnishings has been particularly 
weak. Consumption of non-durable goods continued to exer- 
cise a stabilizing influence on retail sales, rising 1.0 per cent, 
as higher purchases of food outweighed the sixth con- 
secutive month of declining gasoline consumption. Real de- 
mand for non-durable goods has edged up by 0.9 per cent 
since the onset of the recession in July 1981, as demand for 
these necessary goods is insensitive to fluctuations in ag- 
gregate economic conditions. 


Prices 


Inflation continued to moderate in August as the Con- 
sumer Price Index recorded a second consecutive in- 
crease of 0.5 per cent (not adjusted for seasonality) follow- 
ing increases averaging about 1.0 per cent in the first half 
of 1982. The Industry Selling Price Index fell 0.2 per cent 
on a seasonally adjusted basis, and the Raw Materials 
Price Index fell 1.1 per cent. The major factor contributing 
to the slowing rate of increase of consumer prices was a 
1.3 per cent drop in prices of food purchased from stores. 
The decline in industry selling prices was largely the 

result of declines in prices of goods sold on export 
markets. The easing was partially a result of an apprecia- 
tion in the Canadian dollar against the U.S. dollar, and 
partially due to poor market demand conditions. There 

was very little price movement in the other major 
manufacturing industry groups. Raw materials prices 
recorded widespread declines, with lower grain prices the 
major contributing factor to the decline. 


The Consumer Price Index rose 0.5 per cent in August (not 
adjusted for seasonality) following a similar increase in July. 
Prices of services rose 0.8 per cent in August, while prices 
of goods continued to be more restrained, rising 0.3 per cent 
following an increase of 0.2 per cent in July. The restraining 
influences on goods prices were not as broadly based as in 
the previous months, as the decline of food prices was the 
major factor in moderating the price increase (the CPI for 
goods excluding food rose 0.8 per cent). Non-durable prices 
fell 0.1 per cent in aggregate in August following a 0.5 per 
cent increase in July. The decline was entirely due to the 1.3 
per cent drop in prices of food purchased from stores. The 
drop was largely attributable to seasonal declines in prices of 
fresh vegetables, down 22.2 per cent, as domestic supplies 
became available. In addition, beef prices fell for the second 
consecutive month as a result of declines at the farm-gate 
being passed through to the retail level. Pork prices also fell 
in August, although this was not the result of a process 
beginning at the farm-gate, as prices at intermediate stages of 
processing for pork continued to rise in August. Partially off- 
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setting this decline was a 1.8 per cent increase in gasolir 
prices as a result of the ending of price wars in many urb 
centres and of a tax increase in the province of Quebec. 
CPI for gasoline will increase in September as the July 1 

wellhead crude oil price increase takes effect. Tobacco a 
alcohol prices rose 1.0 per cent in August. 


Semi-durable goods prices rose 1.0 per cent in August 
following a decline of 0.7 per cent in July. The movemen 
over the two-month period was largely due to the change 
prices of clothing, which declined 0.7 per cent in July du 
seasonal sales and rose 1.3 per cent in August when the 
sales ended. Despite the jump in August, clothing prices 
been restrained in 1982, rising only 4.0 per cent since 
January compared to 6.6 per cent for the total CPI over 
same period. 


Prices of durable goods rose 0.7 per cent in August follc 
a O.1 per cent increase in July. The 0.6 per cent increas 
auto purchase prices was the result of increased freight 
shipping costs. Auto prices have risen since the ending ¢ 
major rebate programs in June, although prices remain be 
the peak of November 1981. Prices of furniture rose 0.1 
cent, also contributing to the increase in durable goods 
prices. 


Prices of services rose 0.8 per cent in August following 
creases of 1.0 per cent in the previous two months. The 
per cent jump in prices of rented accommodation contrib 
most of this increase, largely due to increased rent char¢ 
in Quebec (most rent increases in Quebec occur in Augt 
every year). Mortgage interest costs continued to rise at 
rate of 1.5 per cent, although the current increase 
represents a slowing from the peak rate of increases of i 
2.0 per cent recorded from July to November 1981. 


Industry selling prices fell 0.2 per cent on a seasonally 
justed basis in August, following an increase of only 0.2 | 
cent in July. This represents an accentuation of the 

decelerating trend that has been evident in industry sellir 
prices since the beginning of the current recession in Jul 
1981. The index fell in August as a result of price declin’ 
industries which sell primarily to export markets. These ir 
clude wood industries (down 1.8 per cent), primary met 
dustries (down 0.8 per cent), and paper and allied indus! 
(down 0.5 per cent). The price declines were partly are 
of an appreciation of the Canadian dollar against the U.S. 
dollar in August (many of these prices are quoted in U.S. 
funds) and partly due to ongoing weak market conditions | 
Data on financial statements of industrial corporations rele 
ed for the second quarter of 1982 indicate that these th’ 
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idustry groups were operating with negative profit margins 
jet income divided by sales revenue), and indeed the return 
n fixed assets (profits after tax divided by capital employed) 
las also negative. The heavy reliance of these industries on 
xport markets leaves them subject to fluctuations of prices 
the world market. The wood and primary metals industries 
ave reported negative profit margins for four consecutive 
uarters and the selling prices are down on a year-over-year 
asis (5.0 per cent lower than August 1981 for wood in- 
stries and 1.2 per cent lower than August 1981 for 
‘imary metal industries). Export demand for wood products 
as been recovering gradually since March of this year. 
aipments, however, remain below past peak levels and the 
2mand has not as yet been buoyant enough to spark a 
covery in prices. The market for primary metals also re- 
ains depressed. 


So contributing to the decline in the ISP! was a 0.1 per 

ant decline in selling prices of food and beverage industries. 
tis was largely the result of a drop in prices of beef (down 
0 per cent), the third consecutive decline. Partially offset- 
ig this drop were higher prices of pork, as domestic sup- 
€s are still being diverted to Japanese markets as a result 
a quarantine on European supplies. Poultry prices are also 
ing as a result of a switching of demand from high-priced 
‘ef and pork. 


’n of the twenty major industry groups exhibited relatively 
able prices in August, recording a contribution of 0.0 per 
int to the total change. Among these groups are industries 
dich produce investment-related goods (machinery, elec- 
cal product, metal fabricating and non-metallic mineral in- 
‘Stries). Demand has deteriorated sharply for investment 
ods in the first half of 1982. Profit margins have begun to 
‘teriorate in industries which produce these goods, although 
margins were still positive in the second quarter. Also, 
song the major groups for which prices showed little move- 
¢nt were clothing and related industries and furniture and 
‘ure industries. These weak prices largely reflect sluggish 
nsumer demand. 


2 only industries which had a positive impact on the total 

*| were petroleum products (up 0.3 per cent) and chemical 
»ducts (up 0.2 per cent). A substantial increase in 

‘foleum product prices will be recorded in September 

‘€n the July 1 wellhead crude oil price increase of $2.25 

’ barrel is passed on to consumers. 


'W material Prices fell 1.1 per cent in August following an 
ease of 2.4 per cent in July. The 0.3 per cent increase in 
fuels component (as a result of a natural gas price in- 


crease) was not large enough to offset the 2.7 per cent 
decline in the raw materials excluding fuels index, the third 
consecutive decline. Prices were particularly weak for 
vegetable products which fell 9.4 per cent in total. A drop in 
grain prices accounted for a major proportion of this decline. 
There appears to be a bumper crop for non-Comecon grain 
producers in 1982. Although the East Bloc and Soviet coun- 
tries harvested poor crops this year, congested shipping 
routes in the U.S.S.R. may prevent them from purchasing 
enough grain to affect world prices. Vegetable prices record- 
ed a seasonal decline as domestic supplies came on the 
market. Animal product prices also fell in August, largely as a 
result of the large drop in the index for cattle and calves. Hog 
prices continued to rise, and domestic supplies are expected 
to shrink by a further 3.0 per cent by the end of 1982. Fer- 
rous and non-ferrous metal prices fell 0.5 and 2.7 per cent 
respectively in August as producers continued to cut back 
raw material inventories and industrial output continued to 
decline. Prices of wood (logs) and non-metallic minerals were 
virtually unchanged in August. 


Business Investment 


Despite a modest improvement in the attitudes of 
businessmen towards investment prospects (as noted in 
the Conference Board of Canada Survey on investment at- 
titudes and intentions of Canadian businesses in the third 
quarter), the leading and coincident indicators augur a fur- 
ther decline in fixed capital expenditures in the third 
quarter. 


According to the Conference Board Survey, 9.6 per cent of 
the businessmen (in 1,100 Canadian corporations) thought 
that the month of August was a good time to invest, as com- 
pared with 8.0 per cent three months ago. The survey was 
conducted at a time when interest rates were declining and 
the stock market was recovering considerably, but before the 
publication of July economic statistics showing a further 
deterioration of the Canadian economy. The weakness of the 
leading indicators for investment suggests that this slight up- 
turn of business optimism is unlikely to have a positive impact 
on investment intentions in the near-term. 


Two leading indicators for non-residential construction, con- 
tracts awarded and building permits, continued to decline dur- 
ing the summer. Since May 1982, the Construction Division 
of Statistics Canada has published a monthly index of the 
value of building permits issued in constant 1971 dollars. The 
non-filtered version of this leading indicator of real activity has 
declined 30.6 per cent since June 1981. This decline is 
substantial, but it should be noted, however, that the cyclical 
variations of this index are far greater than those of work-put- 
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in-place. The rate of decline of the trend-cycle has slowed 
somewhat during the summer months, from 4.2 per cent in 
May to 3.3 per cent in July. The filtered version of all three 
sub-indices (commercial, industrial and institutional construc- 
tion) is also declining. The largest cyclical decrease occurred 
in the industrial sector, as the index has dropped from 195.8 
in December 1980 to 88.0 in July 1982. This represents a 
55.0 per cent drop, as compared with the cyclical declines 
(from the peak in last July) of 28.3 per cent and 27.3 per 
cent in commercial and institutional construction respectively. 
Data on contracts awarded reveal a continuing decline of the 
index in constant dollars, despite an upturn in the three non- 
filtered sub-indices of this indicator in July. At the end of 
August, the trend-cycle of the nominal value of the contracts 
awarded for non-residential construction was down 36.6 per 
cent from its last cyclical peak (recorded in March 1981). 
This seventeenth consecutive monthly decline in the filtered 
version is even more significant in light of the fact that this in- 
dicator is expressed in current dollars. However, the rate of 
decline of the trend-cycle slowed considerably between May 
(—1.9 per cent) and August (—O0.35 per cent), primarily due 
to an increase in one component (engineering). 


In fact, the only contract component not included in building 
permits (engineering) was at a cyclical low in February 1982. 
The filtered version of the nominal value of contracts awarded 
for engineering construction fell 47.7 per cent from February 
1981 to February 1982, before rising 22.6 per cent in 
August. This upturn was primarily due to only three com- 
ponents (dam and railway construction and engineering 
related to communications), while components related to 
energy, which led the sharp increase in engineering construc- 
tion in 1981, are declining. Since dam and railway construc- 
tion represent very specific projects, the upward trend in 
engineering will probably disappear when the contracts for 
these projects are awarded. 


The coincident indicators of machinery and equipment invest- 
ment expenditures suggest a further decline in the third 
quarter. Domestic production and exports of these com- 
modities declined in July, while imports were reduced in July 
and August. The sharp decline in final domestic demand for 
machinery and equipment in July affected almost all types of 
equipment and supplies, particularly those related to 
agriculture (—16 per cent) and transportation (—14.6 per 
cent). New orders of most investment commodities continued 
to decline in July, indicating that shipments will not increase 
in August. Moreover, the trend-cycle of most imported invest- 
ment commodities continued to fall in August. 
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Manufacturing 


There was little indication of an imminent recovery in data 
released on the manufacturing sector for July. The volume 
of shipments fell 1.5 per cent in July and is now 13.4 per 
cent below the peak levels of the previous summer. Real 
new orders fell 1.4 per cent in July. While the level of 
orders has been relatively stable for the last six months, it 
remains 14.3 per cent below the July 1981 peak. The co 
tinued liquidation of inventories at all stages of fabrication 
by most of the major industry groups was a more positive 
sign. Total inventories were reduced by $44 million in con 
stant dollars following three consecutive months of cut- 
backs of greater than $100 million. The slower rate of 
decline in July, however, was the result of a drop of $114 
million in nineteen of the twenty major groups being 
largely offset by a $70 million accumulation in transporta- 
tion equipment industries. This build-up was likely related 
to the prospective strike in the Canadian auto industry in 
September. 


The volume of shipments fell 1.5 per cent in July followil 
slight drop in June. The rate of decline has slowed in rece 
months, although shipments in the manufacturing sector ar 
13.4 per cent below the most recent peak of July 1981. 
Shipments by industries which produce durable goods fell 
1.5 per cent in July following a very small increase in June 
The most recent decline leaves shipments of durable goo¢ 
17.8 per cent lower than in July 1981. A drop in sales w 
recorded in all major industry groups which produce durat 
goods. Shipments of transportation equipment industries f 
1.7 per cent in July following several months of recovery — 
export demand for motor vehicle products. Preliminary dai 
on merchandise trade for August indicate higher shipment: 
motor vehicle products for that month. High inventory-to-S- 
ratios in Canada and the U.S., however, cast some doubt 
to the durability of this recovery. Demand was particularly © 
weak for business investment-related goods in July. The ) 
volume of shipments fell 3.9 per cent in machinery industi 
and 3.7 per cent in metal fabricating industries, continuing 
several months of decline. Shipments of non-metallic mine | 
fell 3.0 per cent, the fifth consecutive decline of similar 
magnitude. Sales of electrical products fell 1.7 per cent ir 
ly following an uptick in June. Demand for these products 
expected to remain weak as low capacity utilization rates 
economy-wide indicate that there will be little incentive for | 
vestment until demand has improved markedly. Shipments 
also declined in primary metal industries, both in iron and 
steel and smelting and refining. Sales of wood products fe 
2.6 per cent following a slight recovery of export sales in | 


| 
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yrevious six months. Shipments of furniture and fixtures fell 
).7 per cent in a continuation of a long period of weak de- 
and. 

teal shipments of non-durable goods fell 0.5 per cent in July 
allowing a 0.8 per cent decline in June. The drop in sales of 
on-durable goods over the current recession has been less 
evere than for durable goods as shipments of non-durables 
re now 8.5 per cent below the peak of July 1981. The 
ecline in non-durable shipments in July was largely due to 
te 0.4 per cent drop in food and beverage industries. Sales 
y these industries have been relatively stable since January 
982, recording small increases or declines on a monthly 
asis. A drop in sales by rubber and plastics industries also 
ontributed to the overall decline. This decline followed six 
ionths of recovery, related to increased production in the 
Jto industry. Declines in shipments of chemicals (—6.2 per 
ant), tobacco (—26.0 per cent), and petroleum (=O *per 
2nt) also contributed to the cutback in non-durable 

iipments. Partially offsetting these declines were increased 
iipments of clothing and related industries (clothing +2.6 

2r cent, knitting +3.0 per cent, textiles +3.6 per cent, and 
ather +9.9 per cent). This increase follows a long period of 
cline, and may indicate that retailers expect an improve- 
ent in consumer demand for clothing in the autumn. Paper 
id allied product sales rose 3.9 per cent following a cutback 
11.5 per cent over the previous four months. 


w orders fell 1.4 per cent in volume in July following a 


ght increase of 0.3 per cent in June. Including the July 
‘cline, new orders were 14.3 per cent below the peak of 
y 1981. A 2.4 per cent drop in orders for durable goods 
's largely responsible for the decline in total new orders. 

€ drop in orders of durable goods followed an increase of 
ilar proportion, and is a continuation of the pattern of in- 
aSes and decreases which have left the level of new 

Jers relatively stable over the past six months. The major 
tors Contributing to the decline were drops in orders for 
‘0d and primary metal products. Both of these industries 

y heavily on export markets, and while export sales have 
‘tially recovered, they still remain well below peak levels in 
t Summer of last year. New orders for transportation equip- 
‘Nt fell 3.4 per cent, a major contributor to the decline in 
“ables. This drop followed three months of strong growth in 
‘unction with the recovery of export sales of motor 

ricles over the last six months. There is some doubt, 
ever, that a continuation of this recovery is sustainable as 
‘sumer demand has tapered off for automobiles in the U.S. 
inventory levels are high relative to sales. New orders for 
shinery and non-metallic minerals declined in July, further 
Jence of a slide in demand for investment goods. The 
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weakness was partially offset by increased new orders for 
metal fabricated and electrical products. The volume of new 
orders in these four industries remains in total 29.0 per cent 
below levels of July 1981. New orders for non-durable 
goods fell 0.5 per cent in line with the decline in shipments 
of these goods. The backlog of unfilled orders continued to 
Shrink in July, and is now 16.4 per cent below levels posted 
one year ago. 


Manufacturers continued to pare inventories in July in a con- 
tinuation of the rapid inventory liquidation which has been evi- 
dent for four months. Total real inventories declined $44 
million in July following cutbacks of greater than $100 million 
in each of the previous three months. The $44 million decline 
in the total, however, is a poor indicator of the extensiveness 
of the cutbacks in inventories in the majority of industries, as 
a $70 million accumulation in the transportation equipment 
sector offset the $114 million cutback in the nineteen other 
major industry groups. The major reductions continued to be 
in raw material inventories, which were cut back by $70 
million in July following drops of $98 million and $47 million 
in May and June. The major declines were recorded in 
durable goods-producing industries (down $54 million), as a 
result of large declines in primary metals (down $22 million) 
and metal fabricating industries (down $14 million), as well as 
smaller declines spread across other durable goods- 
producing industries. Goods-in-process inventories rose $39 
million in July although the increase was entirely due to a 
$58 million accumulation in the transportation equipment in- 
dustries, $47 million of which was motor vehicles. This build- 
up may be partially the result of stockpiling against the even- 
tuality of a strike in the auto industry in September. When the 
strike was averted in mid-September, General Motors 
reported that they had at least 90 days’ inventories of most 
models on hand at that time. Final demand, however, has not 
recovered sufficiently to account for these high stocks, par- 
ticularly in the U.S. where inventory-to-sales ratios were at an 
18-year high in August (GM 14/9). 


Inventories of finished goods were reduced by $6 million in 
July in manufacturing industries. A $3 million decline in stocks 
of non-durable goods was the result of small declines in most 
industries being partially offset by an $8 million accumulation 
in the clothing industry. The $3 million reduction in inven- 
tories of durable finished goods was largely the result of a $4 
million drop in metal fabricating industries and a $10 million 
drop in machinery industries. There were also smaller 
declines spread across other durable goods-producing in- 
dustries except transportation equipment, where a $16 
million accumulation nearly offset these declines. Nine million 
dollars of the increase was in motor vehicle products, likely 
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related to the pre-strike phenomenon mentioned above. The 
real inventory-to-sales ratio in the manufacturing sector in- 
creased to 2.36 in July as a result of these accumulations in 
the auto sector. The increase followed two months of 
decline, although the ratio remains at historically high levels. 


External Sector 


The merchandise trade surplus declined $661 million to a 
level of $1.35 billion in August as a result of a 2.5 per 
cent decrease in exports and a Slight increase in imports 
(0.3 per cent). As a result of the inclusion of this data, the 
short-term trend for exports continued to increase at a 
rate averaging 1.5 per cent in each of the latest three 
months. Although the recovery in the auto sector slowed 
markedly, firming sales of lumber, aluminum, crude 
petroleum, petroleum products, iron and steel, telecom- 
munication and office equipment all contributed to offset 
this slowing. The pick-up in the trend of sales of these 
goods did not originate in a recovery of aggregate de- 
mand in the industrialized nations. These improved sales 
are more likely the result of a substitution effect towards 
Canadian goods as a result of competitive pricing. The 
short-term trend for imports recorded a slight recovery 
with the inclusion of August data. The upturn, however, 
was not broadly-based as the rising trend for imports of 
motor vehicle products was the major factor. 


Exports fell 2.5 per cent or $189 million on a seasonally ad- 
justed balance of payments basis in August following a 1.7 
per cent increase in July. With the inclusion of the August 
data the short-term trend for exports rose 1.4 per cent, the 
third consecutive month of increase of similar magnitude. The 
positive trend is largely due to the recovery in exports of end 
products although the trend for end products has slowed 
from a 4.1 per cent increase to a 2.7 per cent increase in 
the last three months. This slowing pattern largely reflects the 
easing in the rate of growth of the trend in exports of motor 
vehicles which slowed from a peak rate of increase of 9.0 
per cent in March to a 5.7 per cent increase in June (the 
Short-term trend lags current data by two months). There 
were two indications that the recovery in exports of motor 
vehicle products would continue to slow. Inventory-to-sales 
ratios at the retail and manufacturing level of distribution in the 
U.S. were at 18-year highs at the end of August, indicating 
that final demand was not recovering as quickly as expected; 
the possible strike in the Canadian auto industry was averted 
in September and high inventory levels at the manufacturing 
level in Canada by August indicated that auto producers may 
have boosted production in the case of a strike. A recovery 
in exports of telecommunication and other equipment and of- 
fice machinery continued to contribute to the positive trend in 
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exports of end products, although these products account 
a small share in export sales (4.8 per cent) relative to mot 
vehicle products (22.8 per cent). 


The other major contributor to the positive trend in exports 
was the upturn in exports of fabricated materials. The 
recovery in sales of lumber, iron and steel and aluminum p 
ducts continued although exports remain well below peak 
levels of the summer of 1981. The recovery spread to 
chemicals, petroleum products, and electricity with the inc 
sion of August data. This contributed to the slight upturn ir 
the trend of fabricated materials in the latest two months. | 
tially offsetting the recoveries were continued declines in 
foreign sales of newsprint and industrial metals such as nic 
and copper. The trend in exports of crude materials declin 
1.5 per cent, the same rate of decline as in the two previ 
months. This was largely the result of declining sales of m: 
ores and natural gas. The only positive signs in crude mate 
exports were an upturn in exports of crude oil and a con- 
tinued recovery in oilseed sales. The trend for exports of 
food products remained positive despite a downturn in sal 
of cereals including wheat. A bumper crop in Canada this © 
and a poor crop in the U.S.S.R. indicate that the downturr 
export sales of wheat may be only temporary. 


On a by-country basis, the increasing trend of export sale: 
the U.S. continues to be the major source of the recovery 
total exports. This is largely the result of the importance o 
the auto sector trade in the upturn. Exports to Japan and 
other American countries are also on the upswing. Deman 
by the European Economic Community continues to weak 


Imports increased 0.3 per cent or $17 million in August ¢ 
seasonally adjusted balance of payments basis following a 
10.8 per cent increase in July and declines of 4.8 per ce 
in May and 4.2 per cent in June. As a result of the inclusi 
of the August increase, the short-term trend for imports in 
creased slightly (up 0.2 and 0.3 per cent in the most rect 
two months) following a nine-month decline totalling 14.8 

cent. (This nine-month slide compares to a decline of only: 
2.2 per cent over four months during the 1980 recessior 
and 2.2 per cent over five months during the 1974-197 
recession.) In volume terms the decline in imports up to tl 
end of the second quarter was 14.9 per cent. (The volun 
decline in the 1980 recession measured 7.1 per cent ani: 
the 1974-1975 recession measured 8.5 per cent.) | 


: 
; 


The upturn in the trend of imports has been largely due te 
fact that the trend in imports of end products has recordé 
marginal increases over a four-month period. This has be€ | 
attributable to large increases in imports of motor vehicle | 


| 
| 
| 


ucts associated with recovering exports of motor vehicles. 
.ctivity in the auto sector is expected to slow following the 
version of a domestic strike. As a result, the prospect for 
aports of end products remains poor as the trend in demand 
yr other categories of goods continues to decline, particular- 
‘for industrial machinery. The other major contributor to the 
aproved trend of total imports was an upturn in crude 

jaterial imports, due to a sharp recovery in the import of 

dal, and to a slowing in the rate of decline of crude oil im- 
orts. Demand for fabricated materials continued to weaken 
though the short-term trend slowed from a 4.0 per cent rate 
q decline to a 0.9 per cent decline. This was mainly due to a 
owing of the decline for textiles and chemicals. 


iternational Economies 

oree of the largest OECD nations outside of the U.S. 
topted more stringent economic policies in September, 

} governments continued to emphasize the need for 
flation-fighting restraint despite a deteriorating trend for 
utput and unemployment. The most dramatic change oc- 
ured in West Germany, where the new governing coali- 
in led by the Christian Democrats under Helmut Kohl 

ive announced a policy of stimulating business invest- 

ent and cutting social benefits to revive a sagging 

sonomy. The government of Japan rejected calls from 

® Economic Planning Agency for fiscal stimulus to 

verse the downward trend of industrial output, business 
vestment, and export demand in 1982. The government 
'clared that an unexpectedly sharp $11.4 billion (U.S.) in- 
ase in its borrowing requirement this year, as weak de- 
and has cut projected revenues, rules out the possibility 

' Stimulative policies. The government of France an- 
junced an austerity budget for 1983, as fighting inflation 
iS replaced economic growth and income re-distribution 
'a government priority. The flagging competitiveness of 
'ench industry, evident in a mounting trade deficit, has 

‘0 brought renewed selling pressures on the franc. The 
ent improvement in cost and price inflation in Britain 

Is had little effect on real output, which has stagnated 

lar its trough levels in the current three-year slump, or 
‘checking the rise in unemployment. 

8 renewed downturn in the economic indicators for West 
irmany provided the back-drop to a radical change in 
‘vernment in September. Data released on GNP revealed a 
‘9nation in the first half of the year, as rising export de- 
‘Nd at the turn of the year was negated by cutbacks in 
‘nestic demand (particularly business investment in plant 
J equipment, which fell 6.7 per cent in volume in the first 
f of 1982 from the same period in 1981 ). Real GNP was 


expected to fall in the third quarter as the export sector 
recedes, a notion supported by the large 3.0 per cent drop 
in industrial output in June, and a deteriorating trend in labour 
market conditions since June which raised the unemployment 
rate to an unadjusted 7.5 per cent (or 1.82 million workers) 
in September. The gloom over the prospects for the West 
German economy was increased by a survey of 14,000 firms 
in the West German Industry and Trade Association, which 
revealed that slightly over half these firms planned to cut 
back employment further in 1983 (only 5 per cent planned 
increased hiring). The Bundesbank reacted to the downturn 
by cutting interest rates by one percentage point late in 
August (the Lombard rate fell to 8 per cent, the lowest level 
since February 1980) (FT 27/8, 4-15/9, GM 5/10). 


The political crisis leading up to a change of government in 
West Germany was precipitated by the resignation in mid- 
September of Count Otto Lambsdorff, the Economics 
Minister. Lambsdorff called for new policies to reduce the tax 
burden on business, cut social security benefits, and restrain 
government current expenditure. Helmut Schmidt, leader of 
the ruling coalition of Social Democrats and Free Democrats, 
rejected the proposal and instead proposed increased taxes 
on the rich. The West German Trade Union Federation was 
shocked by the Lambsdorff proposal, Calling the scheme a 
threat to the social harmony which has been crucial to the 
development of West Germany. Helmut Kohl, leader of the 
Christian Democrats, called the Lambsdorff proposals “very 
constructive”, and a new coalition of Free Democrats and 
Christian Democrats voted the Schmidt government out of 
power early in October. Kohl, the new Chancellor of West 
Germany, announced the re-instatement of Lambsdorff as 
Economics Minister, and announced plans to enact an 
austerity budget of higher personal income taxes, lower 
social security benefits, and incentives for business invest- 
ment to stimulate the economy (FT 27/8, 13/9, GM, LeD 
2/10}: 


An increasing gloom about the economy was also evident in 
Japan in September. Hope for a recovery of activity was 
boosted early in the month, with the release of data indicating 
a 1.3 per cent rise in real GNP in the second quarter. All of 
the gain originated in domestic demand as exports slumped 
further, a distinct reversal from the sources of growth in 
1981. Consumer spending jumped 2.5 per cent, as the tran- 
sitory stimulus of good weather supplemented rising real in- 
comes. Business investment continued to fall, however, 
which raised concerns about the durability of a recovery bas- 
ed exclusively on consumer demand. Outlays for plant and 
equipment fell 2.3 per cent in the second quarter, while 
business outlays for inventories fell 41.8 per cent. The 
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weakness in demand for goods was reflected in the 1.3 per 
cent drop in industrial output in May, and industrial production 
has fallen in five of the last six months. Merchandise exports 
in June were 8.5 per cent below the level of a year ago, the 
fifth consecutive monthly decline. Inflation remains the most 
stable among the major OECD nations, rising only 0.1 per 
cent in May and only 2.5 per cent in the past twelve months 
(FT 27/8, 1/9, Ecst 4/9). 


The very low rate of inflation in Japan led the Economic Plan- 
ning Agency to urge the government to stimulate the 
economy with tax cuts and increased public works programs 
in order to achieve the 5.2 per cent growth target for fiscal 
1982 without raising the inflation rate. The government re- 
jected this advice, however, arguing on the one hand that the 
second quarter GNP figures imply that sentiment over the 
economy is unnecessarily pessimistic, while on the other 
hand saying that the downturn in Japan’s economy has con- 
strained government financial liquidity. On September 16, 
Prime Minister Zenko Suzuki declared on national television 
that the government faces a financial “state of emergency” 
due to a shortfall in revenue collections in 1982. Suzuki an- 
nounced new borrowings by March 1983 of yen 3,000 
billion (about U.S. $11.4 billion) over and above the original 
borrowing requirement of yen 10,440 billion, as well as a 
freeze on public sector pay increases. An unexpected 
revenue shortfall of yen 6,000 billion was attributed to the 
sluggish growth of the economy (FT 14-17/9). 


There was a further retreat in France from the ’dash for 
growth’ originally planned by the Mitterand government in 
1981. The three-month wage and price freeze announced in 
June and the devaluation of the franc were supplemented in 
September by an austere budget for fiscal 1983. The growth 
of nominal public expenditure will slow from 27 per cent in 
1982 to 12 per cent in 1983 (or no change in real terms) in 
an effort to maintain the public sector deficit at 3.0 per cent 
of GNP (or $16.8 billion). The OECD secretariat estimated 
that the government deficit equivalent to 3.0 per cent of GNP 
helped to stimulate domestic demand by 1.0 per cent in 
1982: the stimulative effect of a similar deficit in 1983 will 
slip to only 0.1 per cent. The total tax burden was maintained 
at 18.3 per cent of GNP, although some shifting of the 
burden towards the richer segments of society was enacted. 
The government predicts GNP growth of 2.0 per cent in 
1983, compared to 1.7 per cent in 1982 (1982 had original- 
ly been foreseen to rise by 3.3 per cent) and inflation of 8.3 
per cent. The government evidently foresees renewed 
downward pressures on the external value of the franc, as 
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France arranged a $4.0 billion line of credit on internation 
money markets. President Mitterand vowed to use all me; 
necessary to avoid a third devaluation of the franc, and tr 
Bank of France has not allowed interest rates to fall as fa: 
France as in other nations (Such as the U.S., Britain or W 
Germany) in line with a policy to defend the franc. The Be 
of France reduced base lending rates 0.5 per cent to 13 
per cent early in September. The emphasis in the budget 
controlling inflation, and renewed selling pressure on the 
franc, reflected the continuing weak performance of the «€ 
ternal sector of the French economy. The doubling of the 
current account deficit from FFr 12.5 billion in the first 
quarter of 1982 to FFr 27.3 billion in the second was wi 
held to be symptomatic of declining competitiveness of ir 
dustry (the deficit for 1981 was FFr 26.0 billion). Most ¢ 
deterioration has occurred in merchandise trade, where € 
ports have stagnated and imports have increased, and ke 
sectors such as cars have become net importers. The tre 
of the merchandise trade deficit remained worrisome, res 
at FFr 8.9 billion in July and August following the massive 
13.3 billion deficit in June (FT 1-2-16-20/9). 


There was further evidence of a slowdown in wage and | 
inflation in the United Kingdom. Unfortunately, there was 
evidence that the three-year slump in real activity has en 
Retail prices were unchanged between June and August 
bringing the year-over-year per cent change to a four-ye: 
low of 8.0 per cent. Increases in average hourly earning: 
have eased to about 9.5 per cent in the year to July. 
Together with an increase in productivity, unit labour cos 
have risen about 6.0 per cent at annual rates in the last : 
months. The widening differential between the reduction 
labour costs and inflation reflects a rebuilding of profit 
margins. Despite the improvement in corporate liquidity, | 
renewed round of cutbacks in business outlays for fixed 
vestment and inventories began in the second quarter. F 
ed data reveal that aggregate demand (or real GDP) was 
changed in the first half of 1982 (a small dip in the first 
quarter offset a 0.2 per cent rise in the second). Real G 
little changed from its level in 1977, and is 4 per cent b 
the peak in 1979. The drop in manufacturing output has» 
much more severe. Despite a 0.1 per cent increase in J 
from June (when manufacturing output was at a fifteen-y 
low), manufacturing production was 18 per cent below il 
peak in the second quarter of 1979. The trend of unem 
ment has deteriorated over the last three months, aS 
unemployment rose to an unadjusted 3.3 million or 14.0, 
cent of the labour force in September. The Bank of Engl 
reduced the base lending rate from 12.5 per cent in mic | 
to 10.5 per cent in September (Ecst 4/9, FT | 
15-16-17-23/9, LPS 3-30/9). 


nited States Economy 


he coincident indicators of economic activity 

emonstrated few signs of the recovery signalled by the 
pturn in the leading indicators during the summer. The 
eak growth of real GNE, up 0.2 per cent in the third 
Jarter following a 0.5 per cent increase in the second, 
as followed by signs of renewed weakness in the 

ading and coincident indicators in August. In particular, 

@ index of leading indicators declined 0.9 per cent, 

tile industrial output and retail sales declined at a rapid 
fe in August. The disappointment of the Federal 

serve Board with the short-term response of the real 
‘onomy to the easing of interest rates since June was 
lected in a significant change in monetary policy. In 
eas the Federal Reserve Board said that it would 
lerate some overshoot of the monetary growth targets in 
2 remainder of 1982, while the target range for the 
Jeral funds rate was lowered by four percentage points 
re range of 7 per cent to 11 per cent. 


te signs of an upturn in the U.S. economy in July were 

gely negated by a weakening of the economic indicators in 
Jgust. Retail sales (+1.6 per cent), housing starts (+31.6 
‘rcent), and industrial output (+0.1 per cent) had risen in 
ly. Together with four consecutive months of increase in 

2 leading indicator up to July, and a significant easing of in- 
‘est rates in August, these positive developments had en- 
‘uraged economists to believe that economic recovery was 
minent. The tentative nature of the increase in these coinci- 
nt indicators was revealed in August, however, when rever- 
'S Were registered for industrial output (—O.5 per cent), 

ail sales (— 1.0 per cent in value), housing starts (—16.2 
cent), and the index of leading indicators (—0O.9 per 

nt). A renewed downturn in demand for motor vehicles was 
? largest contributor to the weakness in retail sales and in- 
‘trial output. Manufacturers of automobiles slashed output 

} per cent in August in an effort to reduce inventories. 

re were also diffuse declines in production of business 
‘ulpment and non-automotive consumer goods. 


2 data on labour market conditions supported the percep- 
1 that the U.S. economy has temporarily flattened out at 
‘Current trough levels. Employment fell 0.1 per cent in 
‘ptember and is essentially unchanged over the June to 
‘ptember period as a whole. A slight gain in labour force 
ticipation served to raise the unemployment rate to a 
3t-1941 high of 10.1 per cent in September. Inflation ap- 
hi to have attained a plateau as well, as an upturn in 

*"gy prices during the summer months has offset an easing 
00d prices. The Consumer Price Index rose 0.3 per cent 
‘August (following increases of 0.6 per cent and 1.0 per 


cent in June and July). Producer prices rose marginally 
quicker over this period. The growth of average hourly earn- 
ings continued at a relatively stable trend of about 6.5 per 
cent up to September. 


The continued progress in slowing the rate of inflation, and 
the disappointing performance of the real economy in the 
third quarter, apparently encouraged the Federal Reserve 
Board to pursue more vigorously in September and early Oc- 
tober the lowering of interest rates that began in August. The 
minutes from the Federal Open Market Committee, for exam- 
ple, revealed that the target band for the federal funds rate 
was lowered from 11-15 per cent to 7-11 per cent. This is 
consistent with the Federal Reserve Board’s earlier an- 
nouncement that it would tolerate some overshoot of its 
monetary growth targets in the remainder of 1982. It is not 
clear whether this represents a longer-term re-orientation of 
the strict monetary policy adopted in October 1979, or 
whether the easing of interest rates was aimed at providing 
only temporary stimulus to demand. The exact intentions of 
the Federal Reserve Board will probably not be fully evident 
until after the Congressional election in November or the 
nomination of a replacement for Paul Volcker as chairman of 
the Federal Reserve Board in January 1983. 


Financial Markets 


Canadian interest rates continued to decline in September 
following significant drops in August. The Canadian bank rate 
fell 97 basis points to 12.98 per cent while the chartered 
banks lowered their prime lending rate by 100 basis points to 
15 per cent. Long-term (20-year) Canada bond yields fell 
100 basis points to the 13 to 13.5 per cent range. Lower 
bond yields in the U.S. were a major factor contributing to the 
decline in Canadian interest rates. Some progress in lowering 
the inflation rate also encouraged lower interest rates. Almost 
all of the 4.0 per cent increase in the Canadian monetary 
base in July and August was reversed in September by the 
Bank of Canada, which steadily sold treasury bills throughout 
the month. The average stock of treasury bills held by the 
Bank of Canada in September fell $900 million, to its lowest 
level since June of 1978. The Canadian dollar continued its 
advance against the U.S. dollar, rising 21 basis points to 
80.90 cents (U.S. funds). This was in sharp contrast to the 
other major currencies which are all close to their lows for 

the year against the U.S. dollar. 


Interest rates in the United States continued to fall in 
September. Most of the declines came in longer maturities (6 
months or more), as there was some flattening out in the 
positive slope of the yield curve. Yields on government- 
issued money market instruments declined about 50 basis 
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points more than privately-issued instruments. A few major 
banks cut their prime lending rate by 50 basis points to 13.0 
per cent. Long-term treasury bond yields fell about 100 basis 
points to about 11.5 per cent. Weakness in economic activity 
and some further declines in the inflation rate enabled the 
bond markets to rally despite continuing high federal govern- 
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ment deficits. Economist Milton Friedman now believes the 
the U.S. inflation rate is very close to its trough and that ir 
terest rates may soon begin rising. The Federal Reserve 
Board continued to increase the supply of bank reserves, 
which have risen at a 10.5 per cent annual rate from the ¢ 
of June to the end of September. 


News Developments 


international 


The International Energy Agency reported that, in the third 
quarter, oil consumption in the OECD nations fell 4 per cent 
rom a year ago to 2.72 billion barrels, and the IEA predicts a 
} per cent drop for 1982 as a whole. The IEA also noted 
hat a rundown of stocks has reduced inventories below the 
ninimum recommended levels in some nations. The analysis 
if current market conditions was complicated by the ‘“‘disap- 
yearance” of 2 million barrels a day of crude oil in the IEA na- 
ions in recent months (an amount equivalent to U.K. North 
dea oil production). Officials at the IEA are perplexed as to 
vhether this discrepancy reflects higher output or lower in- 
entories than reported, or a greater weakness in demand 
jan is generally thought to exist. The chairman of OPEC urg- 
d a three-year price freeze, but not a short-term price cut, 

» bolster demand. He estimated the demand for OPEC out- 
ut at 16 million barrels per day, compared to the OPEC pro- 
uction quota of 17.5 million, but argued the glut was only 
2mporary. Sheikh Yamani of Saudi Arabia also rejected any 
ut in the benchmark price of $34 (U.S.) per barrel, and sup- 
orted a price freeze instead. Yamani said that he expects an 
conomic recovery and a rebuilding of inventories will help 
00st demand and stabilize prices in 1983. A price cut, 
Owever, would foster the “cycle of feast or famine” in the oil 
larket, as lower prices could reverse the recent strong ef- 
orts in the 24 IEA member nations to conserve energy and 
Jbstitute alternative energy sources for oil. Yamani was not 
decific on the effects of weakening revenues on Saudi 
rabia’s long-term economic developments and military arma- 
ent program. Heavy outlays for arms ($20.7 billion in 1980) 
id investment in infrastructure have also led Saudi Arabia to 
th spot among the largest importing nations in the world, 
pamaeed to 41st spot in 1973 (FT 31/8, 9-1 5-29/9). 


“number of Latin American countries aside from Mexico saw 
‘eir international liquidity deteriorate in September. Brazil, 

€ region’s largest debtor along with Mexico with about $70 
lion owed to foreigners, found that new loans have virtually 
led up since the Mexican crisis in August. In response, 

‘azil raised its reserve requirements for commercial banks 
ym 40 per cent to 45 per cent, cut state expenditure, 
jhtened foreign exchange controls, and banned imports of 
‘er 300 items. All these belt-tightening measures were 
lopted by Brazil in an effort to give “a signal to the foreign 
inks” of Brazil's determination to adopt harsh policies to 

Oid a balance of payments crisis. Unless new bank loans 

in be secured in the next three months, however, Brazil 

4y have to approach the IMF to obtain the $4.0 billion in 

'W credit needed to finance the deteriorating trend in the 
frent account deficit ($1.2 billion in the second quarter) 
16-18/9, GM 5/10). Argentina devalued the commercial 


peso by a further 19.7 per cent against the U.S. dollar in 
September, and reached a peace accord with Britain to 
regain the access to foreign money markets which was rup- 
tured by the war over the Falkland Islands. Argentina has 
fallen $2.3 billion in arrears in debt payments, and must also 
find external financing for the additional $12.7 billion in debt 
maturing later in 1982 (FT 31/8, GM 14/9). The liquidity 
crisis in Argentina has had spillover effects on Bolivia, which 
has fallen in arrears on its external debt payments partly 
because Argentina cannot pay for imports of energy from 
Bolivia. In September, Bolivia was unable to make $50 million 
in debt payments to Western banks. It was the third time this 
year that Bolivia has fallen in arrears in servicing its $3.9 
billion in external debt, as slumping export earnings for key 
exports such as tin have raised the debt-service ratio to over 
70 per cent (FT 11/9). Cuba asked its western creditors for 
a deferral of ten years on payments of the $3.0 billion in prin- 
cipal due to be repaid by 1985. Most of the loans are owed 
to Japanese, Canadian, and French banks. Sharply lower 
world sugar prices have squeezed Cuba’s export earnings in 
recent months (Ecst 4/9, FT 1/9). The central bank of Chile 
introduced exchange controls on travel to supplement the ex- 
isting regulations on merchandise trade. The action was taken 
to arrest the $1.0 billion decline in foreign exchange reserves 
since the peso was allowed to float in June (since June, the 
exchange rate has fallen from 46 pesos per U.S. dollar to 70 
pesos per dollar) (FT 23/9). Concern was raised about an im- 
minent liquidity crisis in Venezuela, when the office of the 
comptroller-general published figures on external debt that 
were much higher than expected. The comptroller said that 
the external debt of Venezuela would rise from $35 billion to 
$50 billion during 1982, which implies a higher debt per 
capita than even Mexico (over $2,000/capita). The President 
of Venezuela vigorously denied that debt exceeded $18.5 
billion, although most analysts were skeptical of this claim (FT 
11/9). 


South Africa approached the IMF for a $1.05 billion loan to 
cover its current account deficit, which has been hurt by the 
sharp drop in prices for precious metals such as gold and 
diamonds since 1980. The economic situation in South 
Africa, however, pales in contrast to the bleak outlook for the 
African continent as a whole. The independent Overseas 
Development Institute (OD!) based in London, England says 
the African economic crisis cannot be solved by the policies 
typically recommended by the IMF or by the Berg report on 
Africa prepared under the auspices of the World Bank. The 
ODI report lists a number of sombre statistics on the perfor- 
mance of the African economy in the last decade, notably a 
drop in per capita food production in 25 nations, an accelera- 
tion in population growth, and a 500 per cent increase in ex- 
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ternal debt. The ODI says that waiting for an export-led 
recovery, as recommended by the IMF and World Bank, and 
adopting austere domestic economic policies was unrealistic 
in light of the current backdrop of weak commodity prices 
and declining aid from industrialized nations, which threatens 
the always-fragile political stability of the Continent. The ODI 
was particularly skeptical of the ability of the private sector in 
Africa to replace, in the short-term, the role played by state 
corporations (this was one of the key recommendations in the 
Berg report) (FT 6/9, GM 5/10). 


Mexico announced a series of measures to clarify and extend 
the policies enacted in August to cope with the liquidity crisis. 
In terms of the renegotiation of the terms of its $70 billion of 
outstanding foreign debt, Mexico announced that the 90-day 
moratorium on interest payments beginning in August will be 
extended to a moratorium on principal payments through 
1983 as well. Mexico hoped to complete negotiations for a 
$4.5 billion loan from the International Monetary Fund (IMF) 
by early November. Negotiations were complicated, however, 
by Mexico’s dislike for the austerity program recommended 
by the IMF as a condition for the loan and by the IMF’s aver- 
sion to the nationalization of the banking system and foreign 
exchange controls announced by Mexico. If negotiations with 
the IMF proceed badly, Mexico may pursue the offer of a 

$12 billion ‘soft’ loan (at 6 per cent to 8 per cent interest) 
from Saudi Arabia. If Mexico accepted the loan, it would be 
conditional upon an agreement by Mexico to limit oil produc- 
tion and raise prices in line with the $34 benchmark price for 
Saudi Arabian crude oil. Saudi Arabia is concerned that 
Mexico will flood the oil market with cheap crude to alleviate 
its balance of payments deficit (FT 3-8/9). 


The Bank of Mexico also announced in September a new 
structure of interest rates and details on foreign exchange 
controls. Highlights of the new interest rate structure include 
a cut in mortgage rates from 40 per cent to 30 per cent, and 
a reduction in the general short-term loan rate from 43 per 
cent to 38 per cent. At the same time, the rate paid on sav- 
ings accounts was raised from 4.5 per cent to 20.0 per cent 
to attract savings (which had been discouraged by the 11.2 
per cent jump in the Mexican CPI in August, which brings the 
increase since January to 54.3 per cent). The Bank of 
Mexico announced the priorities for the two exchange rates 
established for officially-sanctioned foreign exchange transac- 
tions. The preferential rate of 50 pesos per U.S. dollar is 
reserved for the repayment of private and public debt and im- 
ports of essential goods. The ordinary rate of 70 pesos per 
dollar is largely for exports, federal government transactions, 
travel, and royalty payments (the black market exchange rate 
at the U.S. border is 100 to 150 pesos per dollar) (FT 
8-23/9). 
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Domestic 


General Motors of Canada and its 33,000 United Auto 
Workers reached a two-year labour agreement in Septem! 
The director of the Canadian UAW said the pact did not 
violate the Canadian Labour Congress policy of no conces 
sions on wages, while General Motors called the settleme 
sound basis for a recovery in the Canadian auto industry. — 
terms of the pact call for only cost-of-living adjustments to 
wages until the last six months of the contract, when wag¢ 
will rise 28 cents an hour. Assuming inflation of 10 per ce 
and 8 per cent in the next two years, wages would rise 9 
cent and 7.3 per cent. Also, by March 1984 the COLA 
clause in the Canadian contract will be linked solely to the 
Canadian CPI (rather than the current practice of a weight 
average of the Canadian and U.S. CPI). By the terms of tr 
Canadian UAW contract, wage rates are expected to rise 
cents an hour more than in the U.S., or about $2,100 pet 
worker over the two years according to UAW calculations. 
the same time, the Canadian UAW gave up only 7 extra di 
of time off (over and above annual vacations) compared to 
the concession of 10 days in the U.S. (GM 15-16-20/9, | 
15/9). 


The signing of labour pacts between the United Auto Work 
of Canada and General Motors and Ford was concurrent w 
a multiplication of signs of increasing distress in the auto il 
dustry. These indications were evident in the familiar patte 
of weakening sales and mounting inventories, leading to lo 
production schedules, further layoffs, and price discounts. 
ventories of automobiles relative to sales in the United Sta 
rose to an 18-year high of 88 days by the end of August. 
The production cutbacks enacted in August and Septembe 
the United States, and dealer incentive programs to clear ‘ 
inventories, helped to reduce this figure to 75 days in 
September. The industry’s desire is for a 60-day supply, < 
lower production schedules and more plant closings and 
layoffs have been implemented to correct the imbalance th 
remains. Scheduled automobile assemblies in the United — 
States for the fourth quarter have been reduced 12 per ci 
from the level foreseen by the industry in July to 1.3 millic 
units, or 1.7 per cent below last year’s level. Analysts say 
that the low production schedules indicate that the auto cc 
panies do not expect a recovery in sales despite the in- | 
troduction of new models, but are hoping for a stabilizatior 
best (FT 8/9). None of the comparable data on inventories 
production schedules is publicly-available from the Canadié- 
automobile companies, although a number of layoffs have 
been announced by the three largest producers to take ef 
in October and November. At least ten auto plants in Cane | 
were closed for one week or more in October, as the ave | 
sion of an auto strike in Canada removed the prop given t 


tuto output in Canada relative to the United States in the third 
juarter. In addition, the price behaviour of producers substan- 
‘ally reversed the pattern established between 1979 and 

981 of large price increases with the introduction of new 
nodels. Instead, list prices were held essentially unchanged 
“om 1982 models, as the firms are hesitant to raise prices 
urther in the midst of current market conditions. At the same 
me, the producers have reduced their costs (notably 
qrough cuts in the workforce and in wage rates) to boost 
‘rofitability such that the break-even point for sales in the 
inited States is now about 9.1 million units per year, com- 
ared to 12.2 million in 1980. This structural change in 

osts, which has raised the number of auto workers on in- 
finite layoff in the U.S. to 222,000, follows a similar slump 
domestic sales. Consumer resistance to high prices was 
vident in an increased willingness to hold onto existing autos 
ne average age of acar in the U.S. has increased from 3 
Pars to 6.5 years since 1978) anda sharp increase in im- 
4 penetration from 17.8 per cent of the market in 1978 to 


7.3 per cent in the first half of 1982 (FT 8/9, GM 21/9, 
10). 


tually all of the federal and provincial governments have 
lopted some form of income restraint program. In general, 
C., Newfoundland, and Ontario have adopted strict limits on 
age increases, while B.C., Saskatchewan, Manitoba, and 
itario have adopted controls for some prices under their 
‘isdiction following the initiatives taken by the federal 
vernment in the June budget. The other provinces have in- 
duced wage controls for only a very limited portion of the 
iblic sector, or have suggested non-binding guidelines for 
ge increases. In September, the Ontario government an- 
vunced that it will limit wage increases for 500,000 public 
‘ctor employees to 5 per cent for one year. Prices ad- 
pide by public agencies will also be subject to this limit, 
‘cept for hydroelectricity, transportation and medical 

‘arges. The British Columbia government settled its contract 


fo with 40,000 employees, following two province-wide 


kouts in August (for one week) and September (a general 

ike for one day, followed by rotating strikes). The contract 

's for an average wage increase of 6.5 per cent, well 
‘hin the 10 per cent guideline for 1982. The Quebec 
vernment’s initial offer to 300,000 public sector 
iployees was in line with the trend established in the 
‘ing, when a salary cut of 18.85 per cent in the first three 
inths of 1983 was announced, as the government propos- 
a wage freeze for 1983, +5 per cent in 1984, and +3.2 
‘cent in 1985. The province is also expected soon to in- 
‘duce controls on provincially-administered prices (LeD 
/9, GM 21-22-29/9). 


| 


| 


The federal government extended the eligibility of prospective 
homeowners for the Canada Home Ownership Stimulation 
Plan, while Alberta, Saskatchewan and British Columbia have 
introduced mortgage relief programs. The federal government 
permitted the estimated 50,000 to 75,000 homeowners with 
privately-held mortgages to qualify for up to $3,000 in grants 
if mortgage payments exceed 30 per cent of gross income. 
At the same time, CMHC reports that it has approved over 
30,000 applications for the $3,000 grant available to first- 
time home-buyers. About two-thirds of the applications were 
for the purchase of existing homes, and one-third for new 
homes. CMHC now forecasts 135,000 housing starts in 
1982, which implies a gradual recovery late in the year (GM 
15-17/9). The Saskatchewan government introduced a $20 
million program to provide mortgages at 13.25 per cent to 
low-income families entering the housing market. The pro- 
gram complements the existing subsidy that lowers mortgage 
rates to 13.25 per cent for 105,000 existing homeowners. 
The Alberta government will provide about $1 billion in mort- 
gage subsidies that will lower rates to 12.5 per cent for two 
years on mortgages up to $60,000. The government of 
British Columbia adopted a three-year program to reduce 
rates to 12 per cent on mortgages up to $60,000 as of Oc- 
tober 1. The projected cost is $1.4 billion, although the loan 
principal must be repaid by October 1986 (GM 3-7-1 4/9). 


Market conditions for most mining firms were little improved 
in September, resulting in an extension and amplification of 
layoffs and cutbacks in the mining sector. Inco Ltd. announc- 
ed the extension of the summer shutdown of its Sudbury, 
Ontario operations to January 1983 and Thompson, Manitoba 
operations to March 1983. The decisions affect over 13,000 
hourly employees, while 1,050 salaried positions will also be 
cut in January. Falconbridge Ltd. extended the 13-week 
shutdown of nickel operations in Sudbury for another 14 
weeks beginning September 27. Nickel markets continue to 
be plagued by weak demand and high inventories. There will 
be virtually no mining activity this winter in the Yukon for the 
first time since the gold rush in 1898, as Cyprus Anvil (a sub- 
sidiary of Dome Petroleum Ltd.) extended its summer shut- 
down to at least next spring. Two plant closures were also 
announced in the iron ore industry, as Wabush Mines will ex- 
tend its layoff of 1,000 workers by eight weeks to November 
1, while the Quebec Cartier Mining Co. will close its iron ore 
processing plant and lay off 2,450 workers from November 
to January. The only significant plant shutdown in the mining 
sector that ended on schedule was the recall of 5,800 
workers to Cominco Ltd.’s lead and zinc refinery. 


The massive cutback in output of metal mines beginning in 
May has reduced the GDP index of metal mines by nearly 60 
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per cent between May and July. The sudden proliferation of 
layoffs and cutbacks in this industry reflects the slow adjust- 
ment of production to the weakness in demand and prices 
that began in mid-1981, as well as the utilization of extended 
shutdowns which normally occur in the summer for vacations. 
The belated nature of the cutbacks in output are evident in 
the statistics comparing production in the first five months of 
1982 to the same period for 1981 for copper (+1.4 per 
cent), molybdenum (+59.9 per cent), lead (—O.1 per cent), 
zinc (—1.3 per cent), and nickel (— 10.7 per cent). Output of 
iron ore (—23.3 per cent) has been quicker to respond to 
the drop in demand, although the new round of layoffs an- 
nounced in the iron ore industry is the mirror image of the 
steady rise in layoffs in the iron and steel industry. Iron and 
steel firms have cut gross output by 35.0 per cent in the 
year to June, and as a result their consumption of inputs of 
ore has fallen 21.0 per cent to 1.2 million tons in the year to 
May. A further softening of the iron and steel market was evi- 
dent in the layoff of 2,200 workers by Dofasco Ltd. begin- 
ning November 5. Dofasco had averted layoffs until now, but 
deteriorating prospects for the iron and steel industry forced 
Dofasco to implement layoffs and also to cut back planned in- 
vestment by 40 per cent in 1982. Layoffs at Stelco Inc. 
totalled 2,730 in July, and 3,500 at Algoma Steel Corp. In 
addition, 1,500 workers are on permanent layoff at 
financially-troubled Sidbec-Dosco Inc., which lost $39 million 
in the first quarter of 1982 to bring its cumulative losses 
since 1968 to $339.0 million. (Most of Sidbec’s losses are 
attributed to its 50.1 per cent ownership of Sidbec-Normines 
Inc., an iron ore producer, and its contract to purchase a 
minimum of 2.4 million tons of iron ore at spot prices when 
only 1.0 million tons are currently required for steel output.) 
(GM 11-17-18/9, 9/10). 


Consumption of refined petroleum products in Canada in 
the first five months of 1982 was 5.3 per cent below the 
level in 1981; sales outside oil refineries was off 9.2 per 
cent. Gasoline consumption by automobiles declined 8.5 per 
cent in the first half of 1982. Crude oil imports in volume 
(including swaps with the U.S.) were down 29.3 per cent 
over this period. The weakness in demand has also con- 
tributed to a sharp decline in drilling activity. While the 

number of drilling rigs in Canada declined by only 19 to a 
level of 430, the utilization rate of these rigs (as measured by 
operating days) was only 24.5 per cent in the first half of 
1982 compared to 44.4 per cent in 1981 and 73.0 per cent 
in 1980. Most of the decline occurred in Alberta (OW 6/9) 
The outlook for demand for natural gas was boosted 
Significantly by the opening on September 1 of the Eastern 
leg of the Alaska Natural Gas Transportation System. The 
initial volume of exports to the U.S. was 250 million metric 
cubic feet per day (mmcf/d), which is expected to rise to 
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600 million in November and to a seasonal peak of 850 

million in February. When the system is fully operational, tl 
minimum purchases coniracted for by American companie 
550 mmcf/d, worth $1.2 billion annually at current prices. 
The maximum load would raise exports to $1.7 billion. The 
clusion of the Western leg of the Alaska Gas pipeline syst 
which opened earlier this year, would raise exports carriec 
the Alaska pipeline by a maximum of $2.3 billion (OW 6/9 


News Chronology 


Sept. 1 The eastern leg of the Alaska Natural Gas 
Transportation System opened today. The pipeline could r 
exports of natural gas from Alberta by up to $1.7 billion a 
current prices (see Domestic News). 

Sept.14 The United Auto Workers of Canada and Gene; 
Motors Ltd. reached a two-year labour agreement (See 
Domestic News). 

Sept. 30 Helmut Kohl, leader of the Christian Democratic 
Party, formed a new governing coalition to replace the for 
Chancellor Helmut Schmidt. 


Legend 


Ecst — The Economist 

FT — U.K. Financial Times 
GM — Globe and Mail 

LeD — Le Devoir 

LPS — London Press Service 
OW — Oilweek 
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Glossary 


_ Diffusion index 


i 


| 


End point 
Seasonal 
‘adjustment 


External trade 
Balance-of- 
payments basis 


Customs basis 


Net exports 
Terms of trade 


*iltered, filtering 


a diffusion index is a measure, taken 
across a group of time series, that 
indicates the uniformity of movement 
exhibited by the group. More pre- 
cisely, for any given period the 
diffusion index is equal to the per- 
centage of series in the group that 
are expanding during that period. 
The diffusion index thus indicates 
the dispersion or diffuseness of a 
given change in the aggregate. 
Since business cycle changes gen- 
erally affect many economy proces- 
ses diffusion indexes are useful in 
determining whether a change is 
due to cyclical forces. 


this procedure uses the data for the 
current period in estimating the 
seasonal factor for that period. In 
contrast the projected factor proce- 
dure calculates the seasonal factor 
for the current period by extrapolat- 
ing past data. The end point proce- 
dure therefore allows changing sea- 
sonal patterns to be recognized 
sooner than the projected factor 
procedure. 


data which reflect a number of 
adjustments applied to the customs 
totals to make them consistent with 
the concepts and definitions used in 
the system of national accounts. 


totals of detailed merchandise trade 
data tabulated directly from customs 
documents. 


exports less imports. 


the ratio of merchandise export 
prices to merchandise import prices. 
This ratio can be calculated monthly 
on a customs basis from External 
Trade data, or quarterly on a ba- 
lance of payments basis from GNP 
data. 


in general the term filtering refers to 
removing, or filtering out, move- 
ments of the data that repeat them- 


Final demand 


Final domestic 
demand 


Inventories 
By stage of 
processing 


Labour market 
Additional worker 
effect 


selves with roughly the same fre- 
quency. In the context used here we 
refer to removing the high frequency, 
or irregular movements, so that one 
can better judge whether the current 
movement represents a change in 
the trend-cycle. Unfortunately all 
such filtering entails a loss of timeli- 
ness in signalling cyclical changes. 
We have attempted to minimize this 
loss in timeliness by filtering with 
minimum phase shift filters. 


final domestic demand plus exports. 
It can also be computed as GNP 
excluding inventory changes. 


the sum of personal expenditure on 
goods and services, government 
current expenditure, and gross fixed 
capital formation by Canadians. 
Final domestic demand can also be 
viewed as GNP plus imports less 
exports and the change in inven- 
tories; that is, it is a measure of final 
demand by Canadians irrespective 
of whether the demand was met by 
domestic output, imports or a 
change in inventories. 


within a given industry inventories 
may be classified depending on 
whether processing of the goods, 
from that industry’s point of view, is 
complete, is still underway, or has 
not yet begun. Inventories held at 
these various stages of processing 
are referred to as finished goods, 
goods in process, and raw materials 
respectively. Note that in this context 
the term raw materials does not 
necessarily refer to raw or primary 
commodities such as wheat, iron 
ore, etc. It simply refers to materials 
that are inputs to the industry in 
question. 


refers to the hypothesis that as the 
unemployment rate rises, the main 
income earner in the family unit may 
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Discouraged 
worker effect 


Employed 


Employment, 
Payrolls and 
Manhours Survey 


Employment rate 


Labour force 


Labour Force 
Survey 
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become unemployed, inducing re- 
lated members of the unit who were 
previously not participating in the 
labour force to seek employment. 
This is also referred to as the 
‘secondary worker effect’. 


refers to the hypothesis that as the 
unemployment rate increases, some 
persons actively seeking employ- 
ment may become ‘discouraged’ as 
their job search period is extended, 
and drop out of the labour force. 


persons who, during the reference 
period for the Labour Force Survey: 
a) did any work at all, for pay or profit 
in the context of an employer- 
employee relationship, or were 
self-employed. It includes unpaid 
family work which is defined as work 
contributing directly to the operation 
of a family farm, business, or profes- 
sional practice owned or operated by 
a related member of the household. 
b) had a job but were not at work due 
to own illness or disability, personal 
or family responsibilities, bad 
weather, labour dispute or other 
reasons (excluding persons on lay- 
off and those with a job to start ata 
future date). 


a monthly mail census of firms 
employing 20 or more employees, 
collecting payroll information on the 
last week or pay period in the 
reference month, including figures 
on average hours, earnings, and 
employment. 


represents employment as a percen- 
tage of the population 15 years of 
age and over. 


persons in the labour force are those 
members of the population 15 years 
of age and over who, in the refer- 
ence period were either employed or 
unemployed. 


is a monthly household survey which 
measures the status of the members 
of the household with respect to the 


Large firm 
employment 


Paid worker 


Participation rate 


Unemployed 


labour market, in the reference 
period. Inmates of institutions and 
full-time members of the Canadiar 
Armed Forces are excluded be- 
cause they are considered to exist 
outside the labour market. 


includes all persons drawing pay f¢ 
services rendered or for paid ab- 
sence during the survey reference 
period and for whom an employer 
makes CPP or QPP and/or UIC 
contributions. The employee con- 
cept excludes owners of unincorpc¢ 
rated businesses and professional 
practices, the self-employed, unpé 
family workers, persons doing non 
remunerative work, pensioners, 
home workers, members of electe 
or appointed bodies, military per- 
sonnel and persons providing ser- 
vices to an establishment on a 
contract basis. It is based on data 
collected in the Employment, 
Payrolls and Manhours Survey. 


a person who during the reference 
period did work for pay or profit. P< 
workers do not include persons wi 
did unpaid work which contributed 
directly to the operation of a family 
farm, business, or professional pré 
tice owned and operated by a 

related member of the household. 


represents the labour force as a 
percentage of the population 15 
years of age and over. The particit 
tion rate for a particular group is th 
percentage of that group participai 
ing in the labour force. 


those who during the reference 
period: 

a) were without work, and had 
actively looked for work in the pas! 
four weeks (ending with the refer- | 
ence week) and were available for 
work, | 
or | 
b) had not actively looked for work 
the past four weeks but had been! 


| 


| 


fonetary base 


} 

! 

= 

‘ommodity prices 


) 
' 
' 


onsumer prices 


| 
} 
| plicit prices 


} 
ustry prices 


layoff (with the expectation of return- 
ing to work) for 26 weeks or less and 
were available for work, 

or 

C) had not actively looked for work in 
the past four weeks but had a new 
job to start in four weeks or less from 
the reference week, and were avail- 
able for work. 


the sum of notes in circulation, coins 
outside banks, and chartered bank 
deposits with the Bank of Canada. 
Also referred to as the high-powered 
money supply. 


daily cash (spot) prices of individual 
commodities. Commodity prices 
generally refer to spot prices of 
crude materials. 


retail prices, inclusive of all sales, 
excise and other taxes applicable to 
individual commodities. In effect, the 
prices which would be paid by final 
purchasers in a store or outlet. The 
Consumer Price Index is designed to 
measure the change through time in 
the cost of a constant “basket” of 
goods and services, representing 
the purchases made by a particular 
population group in a specified time 
period. Because the basket contains 
a set of goods and services of 
unchanging or comparable quantity 
and quality changes in the cost of 
the basket are strictly due to price 
movements. 


prices which are the by-product of a 
deflation process. They reflect not 
only changes in prices but also 
changes in the pattern of expendi- 
ture or production in the group to 
which they refer. 


prices charged for new orders in 
manufacturing excluding discounts, 
allowances, rebates, sales and ex- 
cise taxes, for the reference period. 
The pricing point is the first stage of 
selling after production. The Industry 


Laspeyres price 
index 


Paasche price 
index 


Valuation 
Constant dollar 


Current dollar 


Nominal 


Real 


Selling Price Index is a set of base 
weighted price indices designed to 
measure movement in prices of 
products sold by Canadian Estab- 
lishments classified to the manufac- 
turing sector by the 1970 Standard 
Industrial Classification. 


the weights used in calculating an 
aggregate Laspeyres price index are 
fixed weights calculated for a base 
period. Thus changes in a price 
index of this type are strictly due to 
price movements. 


the weights used in calculating an 
aggregate Paasche price index are 
current period weights. Changes in a 
price index of this type reflect both 
changes in price and importance of 
the components. 


represents the value of expenditure 
or production measured in terms of 
some fixed base period's prices. 
(Changes in constant dollar expendi- 
ture or production can only be 
brought about by changes in the 
physical quantities of goods purch- 
ased or produced). 


represents the value of expenditure 
or production measured at current 
price levels. A change in current 
dollar expenditure or production can 
be brought about by changes in the 
quantity of goods bought or pro- 
duced or by changes in the level of 
prices of those goods. 


represents the value of expenditure 
or production measured at current 
price levels. ‘Nominal’ value is 
synonymous with ‘current dollar’ 
value. 


‘real’ value is synonymous with 
‘constant dollar’ value. 
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Gross National Expenditure in Millions of 1971 Dollars, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 


Gross National Expenditure in Millions of 1971 Dollars, 
Seasonally Adjusted at Annual Rates 


Real Output by Industry, Percentage Changes of 
Seasonally Adjusted Figures 


Demand Indicators, Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
Labour Market, Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

Prices and Costs 

Gross National Expenditure, Implicit Price Indexes, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
Gross National Expenditure, Implicit Price Indexes and 


National Income, Selected Components, Percentage Changes 
of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 


External Trade, Customs Basis, Percentage 
Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 


Canadian Balance of International Payments, 
Millions of Dollars 


Financial Indicators 
Canadian Leading and Coincident Indicators 


3-14 Canadian Leading Indicators 
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Chart — 1 


(Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures) 1961 Q2-1982 Q2 
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Chart — 2 


Gross National Expenditure in Millions of 1971 Dollars 
(Seasonally Adjusted at Annual Rates) 1961 Q2-1982 Q2 
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Real Output by Industry 
(Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures) June 61-Mar. 82 
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Chart — 4 
Demand Indicators 
(Seasonally Adjusted Figures) 
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Chart — 5 
Labour Market 


(Seasonally Adjusted Figures) 
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Chart — 6 
Prices and Costs 
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Chart — 7 
Gross National Expenditure, Implicit Price Indexes 
(Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures) 1961 Q2-1982 Q2 
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Chart — 8 
Gross National Expenditure, Implicit Price Indexes and National Income, Selected Components 
(Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures) 1961 Q2-1982 Q2 
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Chart — 9 
External Trade, Customs Basis 
(Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures) 
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Chart — 11 
Financial Indicators 
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Chart — 12 


Canadian Leading and Coincident Indicators Jan. 61-July 82 
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Chart — 13 
Canadian Leading Indicators Jan. 61-July 82 
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Chart — 14 


Canadian Leading Indicators Jan. 61-July 82 
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Main Indicators 


| 1 Gross National Expenditure in 1971 Dollars, 

| Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
2 Real Output by Industry, 1971=100, Percentage 
Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

! 3 Demand Indicators, Percentage Changes of 

| Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

| 4 Labour Market Indicators, Seasonally Adjusted 

&) Prices and Costs, Percentage Changes, Not 

| Seasonally Adjusted 

6 Prices and Costs, National Accounts Implicit Price Indexes 
| Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
a External Trade, Customs Basis, Percentage 

| Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
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8 Current Account, Balance of International Payments, 
| Balances, Millions of Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted 
9 Capital Account, Balance of International Payments, 


Balances, Millions of Dollars, Not Seasonally Adjusted 
10 ~~ Financial Indicators 
11-12 Canadian Leading Indicators, Filtered Data 
13° United States Monthly Indicators, Percentage 
Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
14-15 United States Leading and Coincident Indicators, 
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OCT 14, 1982 TABLE 1 1:33 PM 


GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE IN 1971 DOLLARS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


USINESS FIXED INVESTMENT NVENTORY INVESTMENT GROSS 
Seer SeRDERCrE NON NATIONAL 

EXPENDI - PENDI- RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY BUSINESS FARM 

TURE TURE CONST- CONST- AND NON-FARM AND GICC an in a 

RUCTION RUCTION EQUIPMENT (1) (1)(2) 
1977 2.9 3.2 =bas 3.0 = hi =371 -335 6.9 2a mel 
1978 2e4 1.8 “1. 8 1.3 1.0 -60 216 10.4 4.7 3.6 
1979 2.0 9 a2)8 12.9 VW.8 1629 -136 2.9 Nise 279 
1980 net =O =6.01 11.0 4.5 -2389 122 1.8 220 3 
1981 1.9 9 5.6 8.4 4.6 1251 312 1.6 2.6 3.1 
1980 IT] 1.6 4 2.0 1.9 1.7 -3016 176 “IAs -2.4 6 
IV .9 =.5 6.2 2.4 Swe 1256 72 363 Tes leo 
1981 1 .3 2 6.8 4.5 4.3 2364 236 -6.1 eo! te2 
II 1. =u 4.9 mull Sie, S74 12 7.8 4.6 1.6 
III “Hist 19 -8.7 .0 ota?) 920 376 =320 gol ied 
IV 25) 9 si libarg Sled. ae -2080 -508 -.4 a5 ad 19 
1982 I i ok) ha “4.9 =Oire =96 rz 96 a4 =651 —2S 
II =. 3 Seine “8.6 -5.8 - 1316 -396 6.1 2.5 ay a 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) DIFFERENCE FROM PRECEDING PERIOD, ANNUAL RATES. 
(2) GICC - GRAIN IN COMMERCIAL CHANNELS. 


OCT 14, 1982 TABLE 2 1:33 PM 


REAL OUTPUT BY INDUSTRY 
1971=100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


a ROSS 


DOMESTIC NON- 
GROSS PRODUCT DURABLE DURABLE NON- 
DOMES- EXCLUDING GOODS SERVICE MANUF AC- MANUF AC- COM- COM- 
TIc AGRICUL - PRODUCING PRODUCING INDUSTRIAL TURING TURING MINING MERCIAL MERCIAL 
PRODUCT TURE INDUSTRIES INDUSTRIES PRODUCTION INDUSTRIES INDUSTRIES INDUSTRY INDUSTRIES INDUSTRIES 
LM. ae a 
1977 2.9 2.9 1.9 3.5 2.6 250 155 3.0 3.2 intl 
1978 3.3 3.5 2.3 4.0 3.5 4.5 5.7 aot) 3.7 1.5 
1879 3.7 4.0 3.5 3.8 Jot, 3.4 6.0 o58 4.3 ac 
1980 -4 3 -1.6 1.6 = 20 aT i lec ZN a 8 
1981 2.5 and 2.3 2.6 URL 22 Wa? -5.8 2.6 1.9 
1880 AUG 4 ao 4 4 8 Vee 251. 2.0 4 2 
SEP 5 6 lial 1 1.4 2.5 1.4 a AO 6 97) 
ocT 6 6 bs) 5 auf ted 4 Silas 8 ay 
NOV 6 AL ae 7 4 st sok 5.0 25 6 
DEC .0 a 5 aad ay? 8 atl -4.3 od .0 
1981 JAN 4 344 nhl 7 Sto S285 ae .0 5 mre 
FEB 8 sith ek 1 1,9 cou 1.6 1.4 1.0 ea 
MAR a) ws Ya 1 Uk 2.6 3 SU Al} ad 
APR .2 =) cal 3 .0 #8) -.4 46) 3 ai! 
MAY 3 4 1,0 wt 1.3 1.8 5 Pet 73 Saf 
JUN se) abs nid 3 AL 2.6 .0 Pde a sil 
JUL SNe, lines SiG) 5 2.3 -3.0 Siler Sonal alee! 9 
AUG 75 SAL ad 0 = LLars -5.5 Saif 10.0 =f =i 
SEP A) zal S74 5 se) Sil -.4 =a ait .0 
OcT -.4 eat Seid = 3 14 27 ao ce, rae oo 
NOV = al sis 8 Silnts =270 a Se AA <u .0 
DEC Zh Say =1/50 2a = log} 17 “1.4 ine Sle =a 
1982 JAN a2 SBE) 0 -1.3 eo =2a2 Sine =e ews -1.4 iy: 
FEB .0 al or 1 sa) Atl ate! 2.3 .0 oh, it 
MAR =16 art aise Sn) alas -2.4 Sol =ti2 =eo 6 
APR =o ae aol! srl =1.5 8 -3.8 =578 =150 va 
MAY 2a” su25 = 8 1 Le} 1.8 24 6 si? es 
JUN aA, ine =1.8 og -2)-0 -3.0 3 SB? =1%3 aoe 
JUL TR} se" <2 re sth a $0 at =158 =O. 7 = 126 3 
0 STRY, CATALO TE ; ICS CANADA. 
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OCT 13, 1982 TABLE 3 2:00 PM 


DEMAND INDICATORS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


TT Od a Rane MANGGRienes AVERAGL sce) sraweees © lugaueeea: scm 
NEH DURABLE TURING WEEKLY TOTAL CONSTRUC- 
DEPARTMENT MOTOR MANUFAC- § MANUFAC- = INVENTORY —-HOURS_IN HOUSING TION 
RETAIL STORE VEHICLE TURING TURING SHIPMENTS —MANUFAC- STARTS BUILDING MATERIALS 
SALES SALES SALES SHIPMENTS NEW ORDERS RATIO (1) TURING (1) (2) PERMITS | SHIPMENTS 


1977 8.3 6.9 Vien iie2 VWs 2 1@s9 38.6 244.0 1.9 Sind 

1978 ats 11,0 12.4 18.7 22a 1.84 38.8 234.8 5.8 18.3 

1979 Tal 10.8 18.8 17.8 16.4 1.86 38.8 197.4 int 16.2 

1980 8.7 955 .0 Klee: 1.4 2.00 38.5 159.6 952 6.0 

1981 12.6 ano Sai ENE? 10.0 2,02 38.5 180.7 a2 14.1 

1980 IV oo Ag) 268) 6.1 04) 1.94 3657 167.0 22.6 ae 

1981 I 5.0 3.0 les 2259 1.6 Taiz 38.7 191.3 i 4 4.3 
I] 1.4 Bae Zoe 6.6 8.2 laos 38.8 216.3 5.3 1p) 
Iil 4 -2.6 Pans sos -3.4 2.02 38.5 180.0 -9.0 seat 
IV Ae 1.4 a? Sei = or 2.14 38.1 135.0 S07, =ana 

1982 I Be 22.9 aiitenG =i ~3.4 2A 38.1 AAS: Sik =e 
Il 1.0 et) thoes S356) 4.5 2.20 3757 117.0 -28.8 -3.4 
II! 96.0 

1981 SEP al =a? 7.4 ap ote) ZI) 2.09 38,2 180.0 -8.4 BK) 
OCT au 1.0 -23.3 -.4 Oral AEN 2 38.5 105.0 -1.6 -3.5 
NOV ao 250 54.4 3 Anit/ 2.13 38.1 121.0 Sane o 
DEC eae Eiing =2053 a ot 9.4 2017 37.8 179.0 10.9 .6 

1982 JAN Sits 4.2 = Zino Soin -10.2 2.24 38.1 164.0 =26..3 ChE! 
FEB 1,0 4.9 13.2 Aseith 8.3 2.20 38.2 201.0 =10.5 1.7 
MAR fs -4.2 ~4.0 sE SOO 2.20 Sid 173.0 9.8 Sk! 
APR Sad A Aytl cS =n ok Peat 37.9 133.0 ee! -4.8 
MAY 3.2 of 1,6 3.4 S20 2.18 37.6 104.0 -16.3 3.6 
JUN Sinz 8 ora 3) 4.7 2.16 37.7 114.0 Sat He 
JUL 1.8 Side =20 40 oe =3.0 2.19 113.0 20.1 =20o 
AUG 2252 89.0 -17.8 
SEP 86.0 

SOURCE: RETAIL TRADE, CATALOGUE 63-005, EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CATALOGUE 72-002, INVENTORIES, SHIPMENTS AND 0 $ 

IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, CATALOGUE 31-001, NEW MOTOR VEHICLE SALES, CATALOGUE 63-007, BUILDING PERMITS, CATALOGUE 
64-001, STATISTICS CANADA, CANADIAN HOUSING STATISTICS, CANADA MORTGAGE AND HOUSING CORPORATION. 
(1) NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 
(2) THOUSANDS OF STARTS, ANNUAL RATES. 
OCT 14, 1982 TABLE 4 1:33 PM 


LABOUR MARKET INDICATORS 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


EMPLOYMENT 
a0) Aone eens ae LU AL een 


AL TOTAL PARTICI- EMPLOYMENT UNEMPLOY- UNEMPLOY-  UNEMPLOY-  UNEMPLOY- 
- ESTAB- MANUFACTUR- ~- LABOUR LABOUR PATION POPULATION MENT RATE MENT RATE MENT RATE MENT 
LISHMENT ING, ESTAB- FORCE FORCE RATE RATIO TOTAL AGES 15-24 AGES 25 INSURANCE 
SURVEY LISHMENT SURVEY AND OVER 
(1) SURVEY (1) (2) (2) (3) (4) 
1977 D7 ait 1.8 2.9 61.5 56.6 8.1 14.4 5.8 2807 
1978 2.0 1.6 3.4 3.7 62.6 57.4 8.4 14.5 6.1 2809 
1979 65 3.9 4.0 3.0 63.3 58.6 7.5 13.0 5.4 2602 
1980 2.1 -1,2 2.8 2.8 64.0 59.2 7.5 13.2 5.4 2762 
1981 3.5 ey 2.6 Di) 64.7 59.8 7.6 1353 5.6 2895 
1980 IV x) 1.0 1,2 9 64.2 59.5 Pe) 12.7 5.3 825 
1981 I 3 1.5 12 1.2 64.7 60.0 7.3 13.0 Boo 711 
II 1.0 1.5 5 5 64.7 60.1 Fa 2 1207 5.2 542 
Ill 0 -1.4 -.1 3 64.7 59.8 7.6 13.1 5.6 683 
IV -.3 -1.8 -.7 2 64.6 59.1 8.4 14.6 6.3 959 
1982 I -1.0 -3.1 -.9 -.7 63.9 58.4 8.6 15.3 6.4 939 
II -1.2 -3.0 -1.2 5 64.0 57.4 10.2 17.6 fel 854 
II] -1.3 8 64.2 56.5 12.1 20.8 9.2 
1981 SEP 5 4 -.4 8 65.0 59.6 8.2 14.3 6.1 257 
OCT -.4 -1.1 -.2 -.2 64.8 59.4 8.3 14.2 6.2 235 
NOV -.2 -.7 -.2 -.3 64.6 59.2 8.3 14.7 6.1 352 
DEC er -.9 -.5 -.1 64.4 58.8 8.6 14.8 6.5 372 
1982 JAN -1.1 -1.5 =,2 -.6 64.0 58.6 8.3 15.0 6.0 385 
FEB 4 -.9 -.4 -.1 63.8 58.3 8.6 15.0 6.4 257 
MAR .0 -.7 -.1 4 64.0 58.2 9.0 15.8 6.7 297 
are -.6 -1.5 -.7 = 63.9 BAT 9.6 16.6 12 280 
sal ae -.5 -.2 4 64.1 57.5 10.2 17.5 Tan 265 
- +3 =i -.6 “2 64.1 57.1 10.9 18.6 8.3 309 
4 : ~.2 -.3 a7 64.5 56.9 11.8 20.9 8.7 326 
4 -.8 -.3 64.2 56.4 tone 21.0 9.3 
-.2 -,2 64.0 56.2 12.2 20.5 9.5 
SOURCE: ESTIMATES OF EMPLOYEES BY PROVINCE AND INDUSTRY, CATALOGUE 72-008, THE LABOUR FOR CATALOG -001 
~ eters rat Beret See eee tee UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT, CATALOGUE 73-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
2) ere ee , TOTAL EMPLOYMENT OF PAID WORKERS IN NON-AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES. 
EMPLOYMENT AS A PERCENTAGE OF THE POPULATION 15 YEARS OF AGE AND OV 
(4) INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS RECEIVED, THOUSANDS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED. 


OCT 14, 1982 TABLE 5 1:33 PM 


PRICES AND COSTS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


= RESIDENTIAL NON- AVERAGE 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEX CANADIAN INDUSTRY CONSTRUC- RESIDENTIAL WEEKLY OUTPUT UNIT 


DOLLAR IN SELLING TION INPUTS CONSTRUC- WAGES AND PER PERSON LABOUR 


ALL FOOD NON-FOOD U.S. CENTS PRICE PRICE TION INPUTS SALARIES EMPLOYED costs 
ITEMS (1) INDEX INDEX PRICE INDEX (2) (3) (3) 
1977 8.0 8.4 7.8 94.10 7.9 9.3 8.4 9.9 109.3 177.5 
1978 9.0 15.5 6.4 87279 9.2 9.4 7.5 6.2 109.2 187.4 
1979 9.1 1352 7.9 85.38 14.5 10.1 11.1 8.6 108.9 202.2 
1980 10.1 10.7 10.0 85.54 13,5 5.4 9.0 9.8 106.3 227 
1981 12.5 11.4 12.8 83.42 10.2 9.7 9.7 12.2 106.2 252.7 
1980 IV 2.8 301 2.8 84.47 3.3 9 ie? 3.3 106.2 236.7 
1981 I 352 3.0 3.3 83.78 2.6 2.6 1.9 3.3 106.3 240.8 
II 3.1 2.3 3.4 83.43 22 5.2 3.9 27 107.0 247.5 
III 3.0 2.5 34) 82.53 2.1 12 oy 2.4 105.9 256.7 
IV 2.5 -.6 3.4 83.91 153 -.7 126 2.9 105.7 265.9 
1982 I 2.5 1.9 257 82.72 1.4 8 1.9 3.1 104.7 274.8 
II 31 4.1 2.8 80.37 1.9 9 152 156 104.2 280.7 
III 80.02 
1981 SEP a7 -.2 1.0 83.28 3 “1.1 “3 9 105.8 262.4 
OCT 1.0 -.1 1.3 83.14 9 -.2 e 9 105.6 263.2 
NOV .9 -.2 12 84,22 -.2 4 5 7) 105.9 265.4 
DEC 4 -.8 8 84.38 4 3 a7 .6 105.7 269.2 
1982 JAN Me / 1.0 S 83.86 7 6 11 132 104.7 279).7, 
FEB ee 2.0 9 82.37 6 -.3 ‘3 1.9 105.1 274.0 
MAR 1.3 *8 1.4 81.94 4 3 ‘ai -.2 104.5 277.8 
APR 5 6 5 81.65 1.0 i e3 9 104.4 281.2 
MAY 1.4 202 ea. 81.04 5 3 5 1 104.4 277.6 
JUN 1.0 FU: 7 78.41 3 1.0 14 4 103.8 283.1 
JUL 5 .6 5 78.75 3 8 BF 5 102.8 288.0 
AUG 5 -.8 9 80.31 -.1 1.1 1.9 
SEP 80.99 
0 > CONSTRUCTION PR ATISTICS (62-007), INDUSTRY PRICE INDEX -OT1), GR 4 D - 
ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME (72-005), THE LABOUR FORCE (71-001), THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX (62-001), EMPLOYMENT, 
EARNINGS AND HOURS (72-002), STATISTICS CANADA, BANK OF CANADA REVIEN. 
(1) AVERAGE NOON SPOT RATE: (NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGES). 
(2) SEASONALLY ADJUSTED. 
(3) OUTPUT IS DEFINED AS TOTAL GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT, EMPLOYMENT IS DEFINED ON A LABOUR FORCE SURVEY BASIS 
AND LABOUR COSTS ARE DEFINED AS TOTAL LABOUR INCOME. INDEX FORM, 1971=100, USING SEASONALLY ADJUSTED DATA: 
(NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGES), 
OCT 14, 1982 TABLE 6 1:33 PM 
PRICES AND COSTS 
NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
RSONAL EXPENDITUR USINESS FIX NVES 
Pein <<<" Sisuatrinaa = Shnut NON- 
RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY GROSS 
SEMI - NON- CON- CON- AND NATIONAL 
DURABLES DURABLES DURABLES SERVICES STRUCTION STRUCTION EQUIPMENT EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 
ES SS Se es ee ee ee ee ee ST 
1977 4.9 6.1 8.9 Dei 10.9 7.9 7.4 7.8 12.3 het 
1978 5.1 4.5 10.4 75) 7.5 7.0 11.1 8.5 13.1 6.5 
1979 8.2 10.9 10.2 8.5 7.6 9.8 10.3 19.1 13.8 10.3 
1980 8.6 11.2 12.2 9.7 5.4 11.9 10.2 15.7 15.0 11.0 
1981 8.9 7.5 14,7 10.9 9.4 et 11.0 7.7 W041 10.1 
| 1980 IIT 2.9 2.2 4.2 2.6 3.1 2.5 2.0 2.8 2.8 943 
| Iv 2 v7 4.6 2.2 3.6 257 3.4 2.0 1.9 2.0 
| 1981 I 214 iG 3.2 3.6 22 Fisp: 2.5 4.8 4.9 2.9 
II 45) De a pe oe: 2.8 2.7 -2.3 2.0 1.5 
III 2 a7) 1.5 3.8 1.9 3 3.0 2.6 a7 2.6 3.1 
IV Dal 1.5 1.6 2.6 1:22 a0 2.6 1.5 -1.3 3.1 
, 1982 I mG) 124 | 2.9 1.4 Ve 75 | -.7 aK 2.9 
II 7) 1.8 3.1 3.5 1262 1.5 1.9 Elee 9 1.5 
: ONAL INCO N ACCOUNTS, CATALOG 3-001, STA NA 
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OCT 14, 1982 TABLE 7 1:33 PM 


EXTERNAL TRADE 
CUSTOMS BASIS (1) 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


EXPORTS OF GOODS IMPORTS OF GOODS 
INDEX OF PRICE INDEX OF PRICE NET EXPORTS TERMS 
TOTAL PHYSICAL INDEX TOTAL PHYSICAL INDEX OF GOODS OF TRADE 
VALUE VOLUME (2) VALUE VOLUME (2) (3) (4) 


1977 15.8 Sine 6.6 13.0 si 12.1 2730 106.7 
1978 19.4 8.6 8.8 18.3 3.2 13.4 4007 102.3 
1979 23.4 1.8 20.9 25.5 Wig | 14,3 4118 108.2 
1980 16.0 =n? e/a 10.2 att 16.7 8488 108.8 
1981 “Jk 2.6 6.4 14.2 23 tition 7351 104.3 
1980 III 5.4 a2 202 na Sot] a5 2648 107.7 
IV 4.3 “Tne 1.0 es Tod! 1.4 2851 107.2 
1981 I 1.0 ois 6.4 4.6 Sa 5.6 1818 108.0 
II 6.1 10.4 SEE | th) 5.5 1.8 1636 101.7 
II! -2.6 -4.9 2.6 ene -2.4 2.4 1185 102.0 
IV StL Sek: 1,0 ine =5..0 S2as 2712 105.4 
1982 I da =ayo 246 1) -8.4 S109 2.6 3546 104.9 
II 5.4 S37, = Are ei | al Sian 4697 102.1 
1981 AUG a2 ao =an9 245 | eZine SH st 5.7 366 99.4 
SEP -.4 1.4 elles 2.0 8.6 =Si.9 278 103.7 
OcT = 6 =, 0 2 1 CUBE, Hf cic) -.4 825 104.0 
NOV 4.4 ae 2.4 Sak) 2.8 -2.8 1056 109.6 
DEC -3.6 ah .0 die -6.0 6.8 831 102.6 
1982 JAN ala) =2n8 5.1 -17.8 -16.4 S45 1323 109.5 
FEB 12.6 17.8 =ane 18.4 tS) 3.0 1061 101.7 
MAR = [24 8 = -3.4 ae’ Sele! 1162 103.3 
APR Oe) 2.9 colin SZ Sid 3351) 1236 103.5 
MAY =U aihes =o nes “1.4 at 1449 103.2 
JUN 5.4 4.8 6 -4.7 -8.6 4.3 2012 99.5 
JUL Hae! =A Sire ia) 4.9 Pat! 1556 100.0 
AUG =o 2.1 1350 
SOURCE: TRADE OF CANADA, EXPORTS, CATALOGUE 65-004, TRADE OF CANADA, IMPORTS, CATALOGUE 65-007, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) SEE GLOSSARY OF TERMS. 
(2) NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED. 
(3) BALANCE OF PAYMENTS BASIS (SEE GLOSSARY), MILLIONS OF DOLLARS. 
(4) PRICE INDEX FOR MERCHANDISE EXPORTS RELATIVE TO PRICE INDEX FOR MERCHANDISE IMPORTS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, 


NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 


OCT 14, 1982 TABLE 8 1:33 PM 


CURRENT ACCOUNT, BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
BALANCES 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


SERVIC ANSA $s SFERS 
MERCHAN- TNHERI- PERSONAL & GOODS TOTAL 

DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT TOTAL TANCES AND  INSTITU- TOTAL AND CURRENT 
TRADE AND AND MIGRANTS ’ TIONAL SERVICES ACCOUNT 

DIVIDENDS SHIPPING FUNDS REMITTANCES 
1977, 2730 ~ 1641 -3658 -26 ~7444 455 =33 413 -4714 -4301 
1978 4007 - 1706 -4696 131 -8992 364 14 50 -4985 -4935 
1979 4118 - 1068 -5241 309 -9744 544 11 664 -5626 -4962 
1980 8488 - 1228 -5384 536 - 10831 895 37 1247 -2343 - 1096 
1981 7351 ~1116 -6474 487 -14258 1131 38 1561 -6907 -5346 
1980 III 2648 eae - 1380 150 -2660 231 18 247 =e 235 
IV 2851 -374 - 1301 145 -2848 250 14 348 3 351 
1981 I 1818 e2oo - 1483 112 -3345 283 = 360 “1527 -1167 
Il 1636 -285 ~ 1643 142 -3605 279 5 357 - 1969 -1612 
Ill 1185 -267 - 1854 WW ~3941 261 21 434 -2756 -2322 
IV 2712 =311 - 1494 122 Sey 308 13 410 -655 -245 
1982 I 3546 =322 - 1822 118 SHA 340 -4 391 Sa 220 
II 4697 -348 -2431 273 ~4515 321 10) 406 182 588 

OURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES CANADIAN BALANCE 0 ERN NAL PAYMENTS, C GUE 67-001, S$ ANADA. 
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OCT 14, 1982 TABLE 9 1:33 PM 


CAPITAL ACCOUNT, BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
CAPITAL MOVEMENTS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


ORTFOLIO PORTFOLIO TOTAL CHART, BANK OT 
DIRECT DIRECT TRANS- TRANS- LONG NET FOREIGN SHORT NET me aeat : NET- 
INVESTMENT INVESTMENT ACTIONS, ACTIONS, TERM CURRENCY TERM ERRORS SPECIAL OFFICIAL 
IN CANADA ABROAD CANADIAN FOREIGN CAPITAL POSITION CAPITAL AND DRAWING MONETARY 
SECURITIES SECURITIES MOVEMENTS WITH NON- MOVEMENTS OMISSIONS RIGHTS MOVEMENTS 


(BALANCE) RESIDENTS (BALANCE ) 


1977 475 -740 5111 221 4217 1384 668 -2005 0 : 
1978 85 -2150 4742 25 3111 2771 1237 Sea: 0 3989 
1979 675 ~2500 3802 -582 1905 4107 6915 -2169 219 1908 
1980 585 -3150 5216 -181 907 1406 -730 -578 217 - 1280 
1981 -4600 -5900 10626 =95 558 17965 15072 -9068 210 1426 
1980 III 295 -605 1333 -42 351 -254 -816 -1164 0 =932 
IV -245 - 1235 883 Se4b) -1285 2270 567 -576 0 -993 
1981 I 410 ~ 1460 1079 ~256 ~486 §912 6058 -3457 210 400 
II ~3305 -980 1541 =335 =3551 8098 6755 - 1822 0 -640 
II! -375 - 1800 2709 500 1624 2726 ~466 Bee: 0 ~745 
IV - 1330 - 1660 5297 -4 2971 1229 2725 -3067 0 2411 
1982 I - 1875 1325 4018 26 4602 1686 -1742 -3783 0 - 1668 
I =75 PL 2786 -77 1337 -2098 -4990 136 0 -3050 


SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNA ONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


OCT 14, 1982 TABLE 10 1:33 PM 


FINANCIAL INDICATORS 


MONEY SUPPLY 


CANADA-U.S.  90-DAY CONVEN- LONG-TERM TORONTO DOW JONES 
COMMERCIAL FINANCE TIONAL CANADA STOCK (U.S.) 
PRIME PAPER DIF- COMPANY MORTGAGE BOND EXCHANGE STOCK PRICE 
M1 M2 M3 RATE FERENTIAL PAPER RATE RATE RATE PRICE INDEX INDEX 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (4) (4) (4) (4) (5) (6) 
a 
1977 8.4 14.1 15.8 8.50 1.73 7.48 10.36 8.70 1009.9 885.8 
1978 10.0 10.7 ENE 9.69 51 8.83 10.59 9.27 11591 814.0 
1979 6.9 1537 13°53 12.90 64 12.07 11097 10.21 1877.2 843.2 
1980 6.3 18.1 14.3 14.25 12 eis 14,32 12.48 2125.6 895.2 
1981 4.2 14.5 pla) 19.29 2.44 18.33 18.15 15.22 2158.4 932.7 
1980 IV 3.9 3.6 1.6 14,92 Ske 14,53 15.16 12°97 2303.7 960.6 
1981 | 3 200 3.9 18.08 WEL 17.13 15.40 13.27 2246.4 975.3 
II ile. 3.8 a 19.25 1.60 18.57 17.61 15.02 2346.3 988.8 
Ill ai lalet 4.1 Sait 21.67 3.37 21.02 20.55 lice! 2104.7 894.6 
IV 7) 4.7 6.1 18.17 3.22 16.62 19.04 15.42 1936.3 872.2 
1982 I 4.0 4.5 4.4 16.67 82 15.35 18.86 15.34 1682.0 839.4 
II 1.9 3.2 125 17.42 1,59 16.05 19.16 1Sea4 7: 1479.5 826.6 
II] =215 a) 179 
1981 SEP -2.8 152 1.4 PA e+) 3.02 19.60 21.46 17.66 1883.4 850.0 
OcT eo ve ral 20.00 3.38 18.80 20.54 16.66 1842.6 852.6 
NOV Soil 3.0 3.7 17.25 3.84 15.40 18.80 14.32 2012.1 889.0 
DEC 8.1 2.4 Bhs 17.25 2.45 15.65 ia 19327 1954.2 875.0 
1982 JAN ot it -.6 16.50 63 14.90 18.21 15.94 1786.9 871.1 
FEB =o Se 1.3 16.50 87 15.00 18.97 15.01 1671.3 824.4 
MAR 0 e] 1.8 17.00 95 16.15 19.41 15.06 1587.8 822.8 
APR a7 1.0 =I: 17.00 1,01 15.50 19.28 14.75 1548.2 848.4 
MAY 1.9 2.0 snes 17.00 1.82 15.60 19.11 14.72 1523.7 819.5 
JUN =179 3 rd 18.25 1,83 17.05 19.10 16.03 1366.8 811.9 
JUL Wed Sart 8 T2325 3.43 15.65 19.22 15.62 1411.9 808.6 
AUG —T76 ay! .4 16.00 4.91 14,20 18.72 13.96 1613.3 901.3 
SEP vet 7 Tra 
(1) NCY AND DEMAND Dé E ALLY ADJUSTED, PERCENTAGE CHANGES 
1 CURRENCY AND DEMAND DEPOSITS, SEASONAL ' : 
(2) CURRENCY AND ALL CHEQUABLE, NOTICE AND PERSONAL TERM DEPOSITS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, PERCENTAGE CHANGES. 
(3) CURRENCY AND TOTAL PRIVATELY-HELD CHARTERED BANK DEPOSITS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, PERCENTAGE CHANGES. 
(4) PERCENT PER YEAR. 
(5) 300 STOCKS, MONTHLY CLOSE, 1975=1000. 
(6) 30 INDUSTRIALS, MONTHLY CLOSE. 
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OCT 8, 1982 TABLE 11 3:00 PM 


CANADIAN LEADING INDICATORS 
FILTERED DATA (1) 


COMPOSITE LEADING INDEX AVERAGE ESIDENTIAL NITED EAL 
(10 SERIES) WORKREEK CONSTRUCT- STATES MONEY 
FILTERED NOT PCT CHG MANUF ACTUR- ION INDEX LEADING SUPPLY 
FILTERED IN FILTERED ING(HOURS) (2) INDEX (M1) 
DATA (3) 
i a ee ee 
1980 JAN 144.04 144.2 -.64 38.64 89.2 137.01 11904.0 
FEB 143.31 142.6 -.51 38.61 87.3 135.96 11859. 1 
MAR 142,28 138.8 -.72 38.61 84.7 134.74 11821.4 
APR 140.46 isan -1.28 38.58 81.0 132.88 11780.5 
MAY 138.05 130.4 -1.72 38.55 75.3 130.47 11714.6 
JUN 135.42 129.0 -1.91 38.50 71.4 128.17 11604.6 
JUL 133.42 132.0 -1,47 38.42 68.8 126.81 11516.5 
AUG 13207 133.6 -,86 38.35 67.8 126.54 11462.7 
SEP 132.25 137.1 -.02 38,35 68.9 127.44 11440.8 
OCT 133.05 138.3 61 38.39 hb 128.98 11451.5 
NOV 134.55 140.7 1.13 38.45 73.6 130.89 11497.4 
DEC 136.05 139.2 2 38.50 75.7 132.74 11534.2 
1981 JAN 137.19 138.0 84 38.58 78.4 134,15 11521.8 
FEB 138.00 138.2 59 38.65 82.7 135.11 11472.9 
MAR 138.77 140.2 56 38.68 87.2 135.88 11412.4 
APR 139.66 142.1 64 38.71 92.8 136.55 11369.1 
MAY 140.24 140.1 41 38.77 96.2 136.78 11318.1 
JUN 140.34 138.5 07 38.82 97.7 136.55 11206.9 
JUL 139.92 136.8 -,30 38.86 96.5 136.19 11095.1 
AUG 138,38 130.3 -1.10 38.83 91.7 135.72 10952.2 
SEP 135.80 125.8 -1,87 38.71 86.5 134.78 10760. 1 
OcT 132.13 119.8 -2.70 38.61 78.4 133.34 10526.3 
NOV 128.27 119.4 -2,92 38.47 72.5 131,83 10278.4 
DEC 125.14 12467 -2.45 38.30 71.7 130,35 10154.4 
1982 JAN 122.19 116.9 -2.35 38.17 Zed 128.87 10110.9 
FEB 119.42 114.4 -2.27 38.10 71.6 127.50 10083.8 
MAR 116.71 111.3 -2.27 38.03 70.6 126.38 10052.5 
APR 114.31 110.7 -2,05 37.97 68.7 125.75 10038.8 
MAY 112,29 109.7 -1.77 37.89 64.5 125.65 10044.6 
JUN 110.58 108.4 -1,.52 37.82 59.8 125.94 10022.7 
JUL 109.23 108.0 -1,22 37.76 55.4 126.63 9964.5 
SOURCE: CURRENT ECONOMIC ANALYSIS STAFF, STATISTICS CANADA 992-4441... 


(1) SEE GLOSSARY OF TERMS. 
(2) COMPOSITE INDEX OF HOUSING STARTS(UNITS),BUILDING PERMITS(DOLLARS),AND MORTGAGE LOAN APPROVALS(NUMBERS). 
(3)  DEFLATED BY THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FOR ALL ITEMS. 


OCT 8, 1982 TABLE 12 3:00 PH 


CANADIAN LEADING INDICATORS 
FILTERED DATA (1) 


CONTINUED 

swNER. wate TRADES a. | comune, acltMaa ) oe Gu mmeanAl Ocuruc goo ea (NDE) 0) nee noaeerec et ata 
ORDERS FURNITURE MOTOR SHIPMENTS/ STOCK IN PRICE 
DURABLE AND VEHICLE FINISHED PRICES PER UNIT 

GOODS APPLIANCE SALES INVENTORIES (2) LABOUR COST 
SALES MANUF AC- MANUF AC- 
$ 1971 $ 1971 $ 1971 TURING TURING 
1980 JAN 3028.3 97401 591544 1.64 1317.3 ay 
FEB 3010.1 97307 584760 1.62 1349.6 .35 
MAR 2983.8 96902 577088 1.60 1360.0 a3 
APR 2926.7 95861 565707 1,58 1355.8 .30 
MAY 2846.6 95260 543999 1.55 1358.2 a6 
JUN 2756.3 95091 523916 1.52 1364.3 .20 
JUL 2717.7 95489 512621 1.50 1388.7 a F 
AUG 2705.4 95574 513922 1.49 1432.4 04 
SEP 2726.7 96051 517945 1.49 1493.1 -.03 
oct 2767.2 96835 520842 1.49 1558.2 - 08 
NOV 2815.7 98035 524475 1.51 1632.0 -.10 
DEC 2842.6 99205 525844 1.53 1691.1 -.10 
1981 JAN 2842.8 101895 525773 1.55 1722.9 - 08 
FEB 2866.5 104163 523288 1.56 1732.9 - 06 
MAR 2895.7 105314 524882 1.57 1750.1 -.03 
APR 2936.8 105797 528527 1.59 1763.9 01 
MAY 2970.1 106302 528219 1.60 1767.2 .04 
JUN 3012.1 108164 523938 1.61 1756.2 .07 
JUL 3058.6 107717 514121 1.62 1730.9 att 
AUG 3045.3 105139 504202 tal 1688.4 14 
SEP 3014.0 101457 496004 1.60 1633.1 14 
OCT 2948.1 97345 475145 1.57 1570.8 .09 
NOV 2844.6 93553 478311 1.53 1528.0 -.01 
DEC 2756.4 90473 474645 1.49 1502.1 -.15 
1982 JAN 2661.9 87791 460611 1.46 1477.2 2,53 
FEB 2593.9 85592 445499 1.42 1450.9 -.53 
MAR 2535.1 83754 427143 1.40 1421.1 -.74 
APR 2508.3 82547 412689 1,37 1383.3 -.91 
MAY 2495.0 81595 402770 1.36 1338.0 -1.02 
JUN 2499.5 80544 401890 1.35 1281.5 -1.04 
JUL 2505.4 79595 390648 1.34 1233.2 -1,02 

OMIC ANALYSIS STAFF, STATISTICS CA 992-4441. 


(1) SEE GLOSSARY OF TERMS. 
(2) TORONTO STOCK EXCHANGE(300 STOCK INDEX EXCLUDING OIL AND GAS COMPONENT). 


OCT 8, 1982 TABLE 13 3:00 PM 


UNITED STATES MONTHLY INDICATORS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


INDEX OF MANUF AC- DOMESTIC PER CAPITA CONSUMER  INDUSTRIA 
INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT TURING HOUSING PERSONAL PASSENGER DISPOSABLE PRICE MATERIALS PRIME 


PRODUCTION SHIPMENTS STARTS EXPENDITURE CAR SALES INCOME INDEX SPOT PRICE RATE (1) 
$ 1972 UNITS $ 1972 INDEX 
1977 5.9 317 14.5 27.8 5.0 8.0 2.9 
1978 5.8 4.4 12.1 2.0 4.5 2.0 3.8 = ae ai 
1979 4.4 2.9 13.4 -14.2 2.7 -10.2 1.6 11.3 26.9 12.7 
1980 ~3.6 5 7.2 -24.4 3 -20.1 -'9 13.5 1.7 15.3 
1981 2.6 11 7.7 -15.3 1.8 m4 15 10.3 -4.8 18.9 
1980 III “1.5 a 3.9 31.2 1.3 15.7 1.0 1.9 2.4 11. 
IV 4.5 ‘5 5.7 8.3 1.4 4.2 ‘5 3.1 4.1 m7 
1981 1 2.0 ‘6 1.8 “6.7 Be 8.0 7 2.6 -4.2 19.2 
II 5 7 2.5 -16.2 £7 -21.3 a1 1.9 ‘0 18.9 
III 3 = 2 -18.0 7 20.0 ‘9 2.8 29 20.3 
IV -4.4 6 -4.5 -10.0 ‘8 =23.5 ‘0 1.9 -5.3 17.0 
1982 1 -3.1 -.5 -2.8 6.4 6 10.3 a7 ‘8 -4.3 16.3 
I 11.8 12 1.3 3.4 : “4.7 ‘7 11 -6.6 16.5 
1981 JUL 1 4 a4 LE 2 7.3 7 11 8 20.4 
AUG -.2 ‘0 AG -9.0 ‘9 32.2 3 ‘8 1.3 20.5 
SEP 1.3 ~.6 AU7 -5.0 2.5 -14.1 = 11 -2.0 20.1 
OCT “1,8 Ty -2.5 -5.0 -1.0 -20.9 3 4 -2.0 18.4 
NOV -1.9 “2 Ans "7 2 1.9 -12 5 -2.5 16.8 
DEC -2.0 2G aN" 2.6 3 -9.3 a5 ‘4 -2.3 15.8 
1982 JAN 4.9 0 -2.9 3 Ea 10.2 26 “3 <6 15.8 
FEB 1.6 ‘0 2.0 6.8 1.2 14.8 4 2 - 8 16.6 
MAR 8 mar) ‘2 4-5 a -9.7 2 a) -2.5 16.5 
APR Se -.2 1,5 =5.3 3 P26 7 12 -2.8 16.5 
MAY ay) ‘8 2.9 20.9 8 14.8 0 1.0 <8 16.5 
JUN ~7 -.4 a -15.0 4.6 -22.6 - 18 1.0 “5.1 16.5 
JUL “4 i) 33.7 61.3 ‘6 1.5 16.3 


SOURCE: CITIBASE. CITIBANK ECONOMIC DATABASE, NEW YORK, NA, 19768. 


(1) NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 


OCT 8, 1982 TABLE 14 3:00 PM 


UNITED STATES LEADING AND COINCIDENT INDICATORS 
FILTERED DATA (1) 


OMPO CEADING INDEX AVERAGE TNDEX NDEX NDEX TAL NER 

(ie SERIES) —_ WORKWEEK NET OF OF PRIVATE CLAIMS FOR ORDERS 

[TERED NO PERCENTAGE CHANGE MANUF - BUSINESS STOCK HOUSING UNEMPLOY- CONSUMER 

FILTERED FILTERED | NOT ACTURING FORMATION PRICES BUILDING MENT oops 

FILTERED {HOURS ) PERMITS INSURANCE  $ 1972 
(UNITS) (2) (BILLIONS) 

a 

1980 JAN 137.01 134.7 -.82 -.37 40.09 131.9 106.84 113.2 407 35.95 
FEB 135.96 134.1 -.77 -.45 40.10 131.7 108. 60 107.9 411 35.87 

MAR 134.74 131.5 -.89 -1.94 40.06 130.8 109.11 101.1 417 35.55 

APR 132.88 126.2 -1.38 -4.03 40.00 128.9 108.58 92.3 435 34.79 

MAY 130.47 123.0 -1,82 -2.54 39.89 126.3 108.15 84.1 471 33.73 

JUN 128.17 123.9 -1.76 73 39.73 123.2 108.76 80.1 506 32.64 

JUL 126.81 128.1 -1.06 3.39 39.56 120.3 110.61 80.6 528 31.91 

AUG 126.54 130.7 -.21 2.03 39.45 118.3 113.42 85.0 536 31.54 

SEP 127.44 134.4 Ti 2.83 39.40 117.4 116.83 92.2 534 31.63 

OCT 128.98 135.0 Be 45 39.40 117.2 120.62 98.9 521 32.10 

NOV 130.89 136.5 1.48 1.11 39.45 11753 124.87 104.5 501 32.70 

DEC 132.74 136.3 1.41 -.15 39.55 118.0 128.51 107.3 478 33.21 

1981 JAN 134.15 135.2 1.06 -.81 39.73 118.3 131.24 108.0 457 33.50 
FEB 135.11 135.1 71 -.07 39.83 118.4 132.46 106.8 438 33.78 

MAR 135.88 136.7 57 1,18 39.90 118.3 133.27 104.5 424 33.97 

APR 136.55 137.5 .49 59 39.96 118.2 133.90 102.0 412 34.16 

MAY 136.78 135.3 16 -1.60 40.03 117.8 133.98 99.6 403 34.40 

JUN 136.55 134.1 ~.17 -.89 40.08 117.1 133.80 95.5 399 34.62 

JUL 136.19 134.9 -.26 60 40.10 116.2 133.06 90.5 395 34.75 

AUG 135.72 134.2 -.35 -.52 40.09 115.3 132.17 84.9 397 34.61 

SEP 134.78 130.8 -.69 -2,53 39.98 114.3 129.78 79.3 409 34.29 

OCT 133.34 128.2 -1,06 -1,99 39.86 112.7 127.04 73.4 431 33.62 

NOV 131,83 128.3 1.14 08 39.71 111.3 124. 88 68.1 458 32.74 

DEC 130.35 127.5 1,12 -.62 39.54 109.7 123.47 64.5 487 31.86 

1982 JAN 128.87 125.7 -1.14 1.41 39.18 121.81 62.5 514 30.93 
FEB 127.50 125.2 -1,06 -.40 39.00 119.86 61.5 529 30.17 

MAR 126.38 125.1 -.88 -.08 38.89 117.50 61.9 544 29.73 

APR 125.75 126.6 -.50 1.20 38.85 115,96 63.3 555 29.40 

MAY 125.65 127.7 -.08 87 38.85 115.11 65.9 566 29.36 

JUN 125.94 128.3 23 47 38.90 113.89 68.7 570 29.43 

JUL 126.63 129.8 55 1.17 38.99 112.56 73.0 565 29.64 

AUG 127.30 128.6 53 -,92 39.04 111.40 75.4 566 29.63 


SOURCE: BUSINESS CONDITIONS DIGEST, BUREAU OF ECONOMIC ANALYSIS,U.5. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 


CE: 
} (1) SEE GLOSSARY OF TERMS. 
(2) AVERAGE OF WKEEKLY FIGURES, THOUSANDS OF PERSONS. 


ocT 8, 1982 TABLE 15 3:00 PM 


UNITED STATES LEADING AND COINCIDENT INDICATORS 
FILTERED DATA (1) 


CONTINUED 
CONTRACTS NET PCT CHG PCT CHG VENDOR COMPOSITE COMPOSITE PCT CHG PCT CHG 
AND ORDERS MONEY CHANGE SENSITIVE LIQUID PERFORM- COINCIDENT COINCIDENT COMPOSITE COMPOSITE 
FOR PLANT BALANCE IN PRICES ASSETS ANCE INDEX INDEX COINCIDENT COINCIDENT 
& EQUIPMENT (M2) INVENTORIES (2) (3) (4) (4 SERIES) (4 SERIES) INDEX INDEX 
$ 1972 $ 1972 $ 1972 (5) (5) 


(BILLIONS) (BILLIONS) (BILLIONS) 


1980 JAN 15,26 832.6 -6.83 2.28 .76 50 145.21 146.1 .07 -62 
FEB 15.18 827.1 -10.10 Zasil 68 47 145.27 145.2 -04 -.62 
MAR 14.97 821.5 Os 223 .64 45 145.07 143.5 -.14 =Vatd 
APR 14,70 81512 -12.40 1.97 .64 43 144,33 140.5 =700 -2.09 
MAY 14.27 809.3 -11.64 ohIE .65 41 143.05 138.0 see pal rey t 
JUN 13.98 804.5 Oud Le .65 38 141.45 136.7 =iTieste -.94 
JUL 13.97 802.5 =ie2il 81 .66 35 139. 85 136.5 AU! ato 
AUG VE RCR 803.0 Arend nel .67 33 138.48 136.7 — aN ata 
SEP 14.03 804.5 a1 PE . 83 ar 33 137.63 138.1 =. 61 1.02 
OcT 14,06 805 .9 Sailr nO: 1.08 nh 34 137.41 139.7 Sot 1.16 
NOV 14,11 807.0 -9.86 1.40 .78 37 137.74 140.8 .24 euk) 
DEC 14.34 806.7 fo UE: 1.69 81 39 138.41 141.3 .49 .36 
1981 JAN 14.58 805.4 -6.30 1.91 84 42 139.28 142.0 .63 skate 
FEB 14.47 803.5 -5.36 2.18 .88 44 140.23 142.5 - 68 35 
MAR 14.36 802.3 -4.31 2.48 mo 47 141.07 142.4 . 60 =O 
APR 14.41 802.7 Sok 2.69 moe 50 141.72 142.2 .46 =14 
MAY 14.40 803.6 ile 2.70 792 51 142.16 142.2 +31 .00 
JUN 14.36 804.5 Bold, Zeit Roi 52 142.49 142.7 .23 -35 
JUL 14.22 804.8 3,83 aes se 52 142.73 142.8 Salt -07 
AUG 14,12 805.0 6.49 1.82 .93 51 142.84 142.5 .07 Sree 
SEP 14.09 804.3 8.32 1.36 .99 49 142.76 141.8 -.05 -.49 
OcT 13.96 803.3 S22 .90 .95 47 142.33 139.9 -.30 -1.34 
NOV 13.92 803.1 9.14 .47 .95 44 141.56 138.5 -.54 -1.00 
DEC 13.91 803.6 iow) . 10 .94 40 140. 43 136.5 -.80 -1.44 
1982 JAN 13.81 805.4 3.84 = uk) .92 36 138.92 134.1 -1.08 =te78 
FEB 13.50 807.7 -1,90 -.44 .89 34 137.60 135.7 -,95 Ts 
MAR 13.26 811.3 -8.32 “he .87 33 136.48 135.0 Saleys wae 
APR 13.19 815.9 -13.42 =O .87 32 135.49 134.0 =73 Ste! 
MAY 12291 820.4 -16.53 aes .88 32 134,83 134.9 -.49 .67 
JUN 12.52 823.7 - 18.06 -1,08 .90 32 134.22 133.2 -,45 = 1526 
JUL 12.06 826.1 -18,27 Saiki uve 33 133,68 132.8 -.41 -.30 
AUG 11.63 828.6 -.34 .94 34 133.13 132.0 -.41 -.60 
SOURCE: BUSINESS CONDITIONS DIGEST, BUREAU OF ECONOMIC ANALYSIS, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 
(1) SEE GLOSSARY OF TERMS. 
(2) WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX OF CRUDE MATERIALS EXCLUDING FOODS AND FEEDS. 
(3) COMPREHENSIVE MEASURE OF CHANGES IN WEALTH HELD IN LIQUID FORM BY PRIVATE AND NON-FINANCIAL INVESTORS. 
(4) PERCENTAGE OF COMPANIES REPORTING SLOWER DELIVERIES. 
(5) NOT FILTERED. 
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_ Demand and Output 


a7 
28 


Net National Income and Gross National Product, 
Millions of Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted at 

Annual Rates 

Net National Income and Gross National Product, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
Gross National Expenditure, Millions of Dollars, 
Seasonally Adjusted at Annual Rates 

Gross National Expenditure, Percentage Changes of 
Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

Gross National Expenditure, Millions of 1971 

Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted at Annual Rates 

Gross National Expenditure in 1971 Dollars, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
Real Domestic Product by Industry, Percentage Changes 
of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

Real Manufacturing Shipments, Orders, and 

Unfilled Orders, Millions of 1971 Dollars, 

Seasonally Adjusted 

Real Manufacturing Shipments, Orders, and 

Unfilled Orders, Percentage Changes of Seasonally 
Adjusted 1971 Dollar Values 

Real Manufacturing Inventory Owned, and, Real 
Inventory/Shipment Ratio, Seasonally Adjusted 

Real Manufacturing Inventory Owned by Stage of 
Fabrication, Millions of 1971 Dollars, 

Seasonally Adjusted 

Real Manufacturing Inventory Owned by Stage of 
Fabrication, Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
in Millions of 1971 Dollars 

Capacity Utilization Rates in Manufacturing, 
Seasonally Adjusted 

Value of Building Permits, Percentage Changes of 
Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

Housing Starts, Completions and Mortgage Approvals, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
Retail Sales, Percentage Changes of Seasonally 
Adjusted Figures 
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SEP 2, 1982 TABLE 16 12:08 PM 


NET NATIONAL INCOME AND GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED AT ANNUAL RATES 


LABOUR RATION PAID 1. & MISC FAR AINCER: 
: M UNINCOR- INVENTORY NATIONAL TAXES NATIONAL 
INCOME PROFITS NON- INVEST- INCOME PORATED VALUATION INCOME LESS PRODUCT 
BEFORE RESIDENTS MENT BUSINESS ADJUSTMENT AT FACTOR SUBSIDIES AT MARKET 
TAXES INCOME INCOME COST PRICES 
1977 118992 20928 -2094 13147 2831 9113 -3419 161029 23907 208868 
1978 129846 25668 -2843 15923 3616 9853 -4653 178944 25563 230490 
1979 145213 33941 -3064 19101 3909 10685 -7114 204219 27815 261576 
1980 163786 36456 hits 22164 4005 11669 -7096 229536 29012 291869 
1981 186628 32638 -3740 26951 4473 13290 ~7002 255107 37627 331338 
1980 III 165624 36096 -3112 22464 4232 11696 -7240 231480 28856 294240 
IV 172328 36928 Seine 23240 4744 12392 -7820 240708 30668 305888 
1981 I 177616 37192 -3624 24272 5084 12872 -8100 246996 35300 318704 
II 184768 35332 -3408 25784 5096 13264 -8984 253728 36864 328704 
III 189528 30468 -4720 29068 3996 13488 -6432 257336 38904 335324 
IV 194600 27560 -3208 28680 3716 13536 ~4492 262368 39440 342620 
1982 I 197780 23112 -3652 28984 3620 13504 ~3784 261632 40740 344544 
II 198628 20968 -3904 29388 3576 13496 ~4896 259456 40444 342504 
A M ND CCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, ST CS CANADA. 
SEP 2, 1982 TABLE 17 12:08 PM 
NET NATIONAL INCOME AND GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADUUSTED FIGURES 
CORPO- Vv s $s ONF ARM N S 
LABOUR RATION PAID TO & MISC. FARM UNINCOR- INVENTORY NATIONAL TAXES NATIONAL 
INCOME PROFITS NON- INVEST- INCOME PORATED VALUATION INCOME LESS PRODUCT 
BEFORE RESIDENTS MENT BUSINESS ADJUSTMENT AT FACTOR SUBSIDIES AT MARKET 
TAXES INCOME INCOME (1) COST PRICES 
1977 10.3 4.7 21.8 17.6 -14.7 8.0 =1355 8.4 yr 3.3 
1978 S7t 22.6 35.8 Zier Slat 8.1 ~1234 11.1 6.9 10.4 
1979 11.8 32.2 7.8 20.0 8.1 8.4 ~2461 14,1 8.8 13.5 
1980 12.8 a} LAr 16.0 ano Si24 18 12.4 4.3 11.6 
1981 13.9 =1On5 20.0 21.6 VF? 13.9 94 bit fet Pleat h 13.5 
1980 III 3.1 1.8 -11.8 4.5 26.0 2.8 - 1480 3.0 2.6 3.0 
IV 4.0 2.3 = hep) 3.5 120) 6.0 -580 4.0 6.3 4.0 
1981 I 3.1 a0 30.7 4.4 7.2 3.9 -280 2.6 15.1 4.2 
II 4.0 -§.0 -6.0 6.2 a2 330 -884 #8) 4.4 KOM, 
II] 2.6 =13.8 38.5 Aer -21.6 Wists 2552 1.4 5.5 2.0 
IV 27. Jeo =32.0 es = Tin) 4 1940 2.0 1.4 2.2 
1982 I 1.6 = G50) 13.8 at =2 15 me 708 Seay, 3.3 6 
II 4 <Sis3 6.9 1.4 = ahs? cul = 112 =! arith = 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) DIFFERENCE FROM PRECEDING PERIOD, ANNUAL RATES. 


SEP 2, 1982 TABLE 18 12:08 PM 


GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED AT ANNUAL RATES 


BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT INVENTORY INVESTMENT GROSS 

PERSONAL GOVERNMENT NON- NATIONAL 
EXPENDI- EXPENDI- RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY BUSINESS FARM EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 
TURE TURE CONST- CONST- AND NON-F ARM AND GICC AT MARKET 

RUCTION RUCTION EQUIPMENT (1) PRICES 


a 


1977 122530 43374 12806 13472 15125 294 37 52548 -57262 208868 
1978 135153 47811 13523 14590 17008 0 436 62985 -673970 230490 
1979 150521 52301 14144 18127 20986 3523 128 77181 -82807 261576 
1980 168395 58538 13993 22483 24152 - 1360 -463 90944 -93287 291869 
1981 191025 66749 16147 27077 28054 313 538 99468 - 106375 331338 
1980 III 171376 59576 13576 22768 24420 -5488 -452 92120 -92168 294240 
IV 177580 61184 14948 23936 25204 -5260 -688 97104 ~97092 305888 
1981 I 183424 62860 16304 25568 26944 2040 48 95540 - 101648 318704 
I] 190168 65132 17664 26448 28692 -460 424 100656 - 108532 328704 
III 193476 68696 16168 27236 27900 2460 1692 100288 SWigoue 335324 
IV 197032 70308 14452 29056 28680 -2788 Bue 101388 ~ 104008 342620 
1982 I 200284 72816 14380 27952 26880 -5844 104 97300 -97984 344544 
I] 205112 74952 12668 25940 25792 -11464 -692 101988 - 101260 342504 


SOURCE. NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


(1)  GICC - GRAIN IN COMMERCIAL CHANNELS. 


SEP zy 1go2 TABLE 19 12:08 PM 


GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT INVENTORY INVESTMENT GROSS 
PERSONAL GOVERNMENT NON- NATIONAL 
EXPENDI- EXPENDI- RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY BUSINESS FARM EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 
TURE TURE CONST- CONST- AND NON-FARM AND GICC AT MARKET 
RUCTION RUCTION EQUIPMENT (1) (1) (2) PRICES 
SSS ee ee 
1977 10.5 eh 3.9 11.3 6.9 =799 -436 15.2 14.6 9.3 
1978 10.3 10.2 5.6 8.3 12.4 -294 399 iso 18.7 10.4 
1979 11.4 9.4 4.6 24.2 23.4 3523 -308 22e0) 21.8 1355 
1980 11.9 11.9 =alreul 24.0 15.1 - 4883 -591 17.8 esa 11.6 
1981 13.4 14.0 15.4 20.4 16.2 1673 1001 9.4 14.0 13.5 
1980 II! 4.6 3.0 Siz 4.5 3.7 -B8644 444 6.1 3 3.0 
IV 3.6 Pare 10.1 oul! 3.2 228 -236 5.4 5.3 4.0 
1981 I 3.3 74a] 3.1 6.8 6.9 7300 736 -1.6 4.7 4.2 
II Su 3.6 8.3 3.4 6.5 -2500 376 5.4 6.8 3.1 
III Var, 5.5 -8.5 3.0 =| 2920 1268 sat 2.6 2.0 
IV 1.8 2.3 -10.6 6.7 2.8 -5248 ~1704 ist -6.6 Pee’ 
1982 1 lag 3.6 =r =31,8 -6.3 -30565 116 -4.0 -5.8 6 
II 2.4 229 Sat iat] Yl 22 -4.0 -5620 -796 4.8 EIDE! =o 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) DIFFERENCE FROM PRECEDING PERIOD, ANNUAL RATES. 
(2)  GICC - GRAIN IN COMMERCIAL CHANNELS. 


SEP 2, 1982 


1982 I 


77416 
79539 
81123 
81984 
83535 


82284 
83064 
83352 
84288 
83356 
83144 
82208 
81944 


EXPENDI- 
TURE 


223392 
22797 
23011 
22782 
22988 


22876 
22756 
22792 
22764 
23096 
23300 
23228 
23300 


6152 
6042 
5873 
5512 
5821 


5328 
5660 
6044 
6340 
5788 
5112 
5016 
4368 


TABLE 20 


GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE 
MILLIONS OF 1971 DOLLARS 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED AT ANNUAL RATES 


USINESS FIXED INVESTMENT INVENTORY INVESTMEN GROSS 
PERSONAL GOVERNMENT NON- 


EXPENDI - 
TURE 


CONST- 
RUCTION 


7647 
7745 
8745 
9708 
10521 


9712 
9944 
10388 
10456 
10452 
10788 
10260 
9380 


RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY 
CONST- 
RUCTION 


AND 
EQUIPMENT 


9515 
9610 
10758 
11243 
11765 


11284 
11264 
11752 
12184 
11548 
11576 
10620 
10004 


BUSINESS 
NON-F ARM 


172 
112 
1741 
-648 
603 


~2528 
=1272 
1082 
520 
1440 
-640 
E2252 
~3568 


FARM 
AND GICC 
(1) 


EXPORTS 


IMPORTS 


12:08 PM 


NATIONAL 
EXPENDITURE 


121762 
126191 
129850 
130467 
134540 


129840 
132348 
133980 
136132 
134628 
133420 
130364 
127676 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) GICC - GRAIN 


IN COMMERCIAL CHANNELS. 


SEP 2, 1982 TABLE 21 
GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE IN 1971 DOLLARS 
USINESS NVESTMEN 
PERSONAL GOVERNMENT NON- 
EXPENDI - EXPENDI- RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY 
TURE TURE CONST- CONST- AND 
RUCTION RUCTION EQUIPMENT 


PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


NVENTORY INVESTMEN 


FARM 
AND GICC 
(1) (2) 


BUSINESS 
NON-FARM 
(1) 


EXPORTS 


IMPORTS 


12:08 PM 


Ss 


NATIONAL 
EXPENDITURE 
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1) DIFFERENCE FROM PRECEDING PERIOD, ANNUAL RATES. 
2)  GICC - GRAIN IN COMMERCIAL CHANNELS. 
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SEP 30, 1982 TABLE 22 9:46 AM 


GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT IN CONSTANT (1971) PRICES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


GOODS COMMERCIAL 
TOTAL GOODS INDUSTRIES SERVICES COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIES NON- 
TOTAL EXCLUDING INDUSTRIAL INDUSTRIES EXCLUDING INDUSTRIES INDUSTRIES EXCLUDING COMMERCIAL 
AGRICULTURE PRODUCTION AGRICULTURE AGRICULTURE INDUSTRIES 


1977 2.9 2,9 2.6 Tad 1.8 35 Sinz aids Lez 
1978 3.3 3.5 SG) Dine 2.6 4.0 =e 3.9 Wes 
1979 So7 4.0 Sino 58 4.5 3.8 4.3 4.8 a 
1980 4 os =O = Weld Eon 1.6 3 sy 8 
1981 2.5 fio i fen! 23 Weak 2.6 20 2.4 19 
1980 III 3 “3 .0 Se) it! =o ae py .5 
IV va ed 22 ot 2.4 Uo 1.6 17 8 
1981 I 1.3 Wee 6 fies lee 3 1.6 173 nd 
I] Une 1.3 2.8 2.3 2.6 at) 1.4 1.4 ah: 
Ill =iepe =r -3.0 =2.9 seh sree = hot) =lia5 0 
IV =19 =e) -4.5 Seine} ed Bk ihe i. = ae 4 
1982 I Sib See, S20 SE he SEI c! mailing Bebe: = 253 aE 
II Shaw! hod} SPIE -3.0 esis a0 = oie =272 4 
1981 JUL = eed Sis? =2as ak: =? Fi Sot -1.4 =e a 
AUG eeo 510 sled Sie ls! 0 5 ti =A) Sint’: 
SEP Em oul =a) ye -1.4 A) al Sa .0 
OCT -.4 Sas, -1.4 Seidl Sys ate ie) =.6 <5 
NOV “i si Ser sal ieee 4 8 al .0 .0 
DEC Zell! Sie Site edd Sel a 3) Sat <5) 
1982 JAN lr = lbe! sigh oh!) shoe? Silos) -1.4 lok i! 
FEB .0 1 aera =e re 1 AY) 1 Sai, 
MAR =e0 =a = ea) ae) aie, aoa 239 =i -6 
APR gts! at Sn 0 = ne) =e! ale, be, “2 
MAY = aes ane 155 718 its) al ae ae Se) 
JUN Uae Mes Sto lets Slits Sth =1.3 Mink! Sy, 
JUL Si bce =o? Sod eae eo wth SiG =i 6 os 


SOURCE: GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT BY INDUSTRY, CATALOGUE 61-005, STATISTICS CANADA. 


SEP 30, 1982 TABLE 23 9:46 AM 


GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT IN CONSTANT (1971) PRICES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


CONTINUED 

FISHING SS AARUFACTOR ING 
AGRICULTURE FORESTRY AND MINING CONST- 
TRAPPING TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE RUCTION 
1977 EE | 6.0 12.0 3.0 2.0 2.5 1.5 -2.0 
1978 -1.6 4.8 11.9 -7.8 5.0 4.5 S27 2.1 
1979 —001 1.4 Te 9.8 4.7 3.4 6.0 Wa 
1980 5.4 mo eT, = 74 2.44 -3. 1 -4.7 -1.4 = ee 
1981 8.4 -4.4 7.4 -5.8 V7 PPA Ae 6.3 
1980 III =2°6 5 =1170 =25 2 S57) ae =e -.6 
IV =1.5 4.7 Tint =-.6 2.6 3.8 3 paat 
1981 I Tie 8.2 10.1 7 les 2 1.4 3.5 
II 3 [ay -13.0 AP’) -2.5 3.5 5.4 1.6 3.4 
III aul -18.1 1.9 Bie -3.4 -5.4 = 8 =5 
IV £6 27.4 -9.1 1.8 -5.8 -8.3 =21 ~2eil 
1982 | .4 -10.3 -6.8 = 5 -4.1 -4.3 -3.9 -4,.4 
II Sa) -20.4 2.6 -7.6 -1.4 -.5 lee | -G.1 
1981 JUL lear -17,.5 4.6 -8,1 “2.2 -3.0 =-1.3 aL 
AUG =.8 Cy hae | Sia! 10.0 -3.1 -5.5 Sei Ca fra 
SEP aK 21.2 = -2.1 -1.8 -3.1 -.4 -2.4 
OCT =1 13,1 -7.3 ye | -1.8 S250 ats) Tod 
NOV 1.4 7.9 3:4 =| -2.1 -2.0 ad, | -,9 
DEC =.9 -9.4 -8.9 Ae -1.6 = Vi =1.4 -2.8 
1982 JAN ie: -1.9 -8.8 -2.7 -2.0 -2.2 -1.8 -2.0 
FEB “262 3.6 Sat! ane -.1 2 -.8 a 
MAR bia =20°3 10.9 -,2 =i wy} -2,.4 = =1,9 
APR = t SETA v3 -5.8 -1.6 8 -3.8 {i727 
MAY ts | -5.8 -7.2 .6 Zae 18 yy -10.3 
JUN -1,1 =1,4 Ci Ly f -8.7 -1.4 -3.0 ae 1.5 
JUL =o 4.4 4.6 -8.7 -2.4 a fd | -1.8 -.4 


SOURCE : OSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT BY INDUSTRY, CATALOGUE 61-005, STATISTICS CANADA, 
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SEP 30, 1982 TABLE 24 9:46 AM 


GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT IN CONSTANT (1971) PRICES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


CONTINUED 
TRANSPORTATION, COMMUNICATION AND OMMUNITY 
es tr INGURANGE == -Penguidin-— Diente 
TOTAL TATION UTILITIES TOTAL WHOLESALE RETAIL REAL ESTATE SERVICES TRATION 
1977 5.5 4.1 6.3 1.4 1.4 1.5 6.0 : 
1978 4.3 3.4 4.4 3.4 4.8 2.5 5.2 ae ne 
1979 6.9 6.3 5.8 3.4 4.7 2.5 4.4 cee -.4 
1980 2.4 -.5 2.5 .0 9 -.7 30) ine: lal 
1981 ain 8 3.1 9 -.4 1.8 2.9 3.6 1.8 
1980 III 12 -.4 Th a7 “1.1 2.0 re 4 a) 
IV 17 1.3 2.6 1.6 ia 1.2 9 9 s 
1981 I 6 1.4 -2.6 tes a7 fe 9 9 -.6 
II Tee 5 Dud .0 5 -.3 eH 9 “4 
III -1.2 -3.5 29 -2.3 -2.7 -2.1 1.0 1.0 1.4 
1V ez 1:53 -.8 -1.9 -3.3 -.9 1.3 4 9 
1982 I -1.0 -3.7 Ded -3.2 -4.0 -2.6 -.4 -.5 4 
II -2.5 -3.9 -3.0 -2.2 -5.7 af -1.2 -.1 6 
1981 JUL -2.8 -3.5 156 -1.1 -1.1 -1.2 Ke a7 5 
AUG .6 -2.2 -.4 a7, a -1,3 .6 -.3 -.5 
SEP if 2.4 4 -1.0 -2.6 59 5 4 6 
OcT -.4 -.5 -.2 “1.1 -.3 “1.5 -.4 4 5 
NOV .6 a3 -.4 1.0 -.3 1.8 1.7 ‘3 * 
DEC w. 4 “1.5 -1,7 -3.1 7 4 -1 a 
1982 JAN -1.2 -4.7 6.8 -2.3 -.1 -3.7 -.8 -.3 -.1 
FEB -.2 .0 -3.6 1.1 -.1 2.0 -.5 -.3 3 
MAR “1 122 -1.8 -2.6 -5.0 -.9 -.1 3 7 
APR 1) -3.5 2.5 -1.0 -2.6 i. “141 3 * 
MAY -1.0 -1.0 -2.5 1122 29 5 si) -.5 .0 
JUN -1.4 -1.6 -4,3 -2.1 -3.5 -1.2 -.9 -.3 4 
JUL -1.6 -1.9 -1.5 -2.3 -3.9 = 193 -.4 - 6 
CE: GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT BY INDUSTRY, CATALOGUE 61-005, STATISTICS CANADA, 
SEP 30, 1982 TABLE 25 9:46 AM 
REAL MANUFACTURING SHIPMENTS, ORDERS, AND UNFILLED ORDERS 
MILLIONS OF 1971 DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
SHIPMEN NEW ORDERS T 
A DURABL NONDURABL A URABL NONDURA [ URABL N ry 
eee ee eee nen 
1977 64111 31866 32244 64859 32563 32296 85649 75803 9845 
1978 69975 35172 34803 71303 36345 34958 94435 82910 11525 
1979 72759 36476 36284 73583 37365 36219 110102 97909 12193 
1980 69705 34287 35418 69317 33889 35428 110269 99338 10930 
1981 70999 35202 35797 70167 34468 35699 104833 94058 10775 
1980 IIT 17259 8479 8781 17325 8532 8793 27214 24525 2689 
IV 17783 8827 8955 17785 8772 9014 27278 24509 2770 
1981 I 17750 8826 8925 17670 8774 8895 26921 24120 2802 
Il 18415 9288 9127 18255 9147 9108 26610 23880 2730 
III 17834 8B68 8966 17712 8761 8951 26190 23513 2677 
IV 16999 8220 8780 16530 7785 8745 25112 22545 2566 
1982 | 16526 8023 8504 15923 7460 8463 23484 20978 2506 
II 16198 7872 8326 16014 7704 8309 22510 20070 2440 
1981 JUL 6131 3106 3025 6168 3154 3015 8857 7960 898 
AUG 5915 2957 2958 5692 2746 2946 8634 7749 886 
SEP 5788 2805 2982 5852 2862 2990 8698 7805 894 
OcT 5717 2754 2963 5598 2669 2929 8579 7720 860 
NOV 5679 2736 2943 5403 2471 2932 8303 7455 848 
DEC 5603 2730 2873 5529 2646 2884 8229 7371 859 
1982 JAN 5495 2662 2833 5274 2439 2835 8009 7148 860 
FEB 5540 2693 2847 5381 2568 2814 7850 7022 827 
MAR 5491 2668 2824 5267 2453 2815 7626 6808 818 
APR 5381 2643 2738 5339 2592 2747 7584 6757 827 
MAY 5415 2610 2805 5316 2526 2790 7485 6673 812 
JUN 5402 2619 2783 5358 2586 2772 7441 6640 801 
JUL 5322 2553 2768 5285 2524 2761 7405 6611 794 
: NTORIES, SHIPMENTS S IN MANUFAC NG INDUSTRIES, CATALOGUE 31-001, N $ 


SIC, STOCKS ARE MEASURED AT THE END OF THE PERIOD, 1971 DOLLAR VALUES ARE OBTAINED BY DEFLATING AT THE TWO DIGIT 
INDUSTRY LEVEL BY THE APPROPRIATE INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES (SEE TECHNICAL NOTE, MARCH 1982). 


SEP 30, 1982 TABLE 26 9:46 AM 


REAL MANUFACTURING SHIPMENTS, ORDERS, AND UNFILLED ORDERS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 1971 DOLLAR VALUES 


HIPMENTS NER ORDERS UNFILLED ORDERS 
AL DURABLE NONDURABL TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE AL DURABLE NONDURABLE 


1977 3.1 3.4 2.9 6.0 Si? 3.0 11.4 1204 6.4 
1978 9.1 10.4 7.9 ang 11.6 8.2 18.2 18.2 18.1 
1979 4.0 shy 4.3 32 2.8 3.6 9.6 Wed -6.4 
1980 -4.2 -6.0 -2.4 =5..8 =Sis pane =i -4.7 Mes 
1981 1.9 Phe tl 53] 12 Lot! 8 ok ley) =SioN =1002 
1980 III yas 4.1 5 5.4 10.4 1.0 a ou 1.4 
IV 3.0 4.1 2.0 72-1 2.8 2.5 0 =a 6.5 
1981 I 374 .0 258) Suit 0 =o) Sect =6 = Sa) 
II Sa 5.2 2.3 3.3 4.3 2.4 = BA lint =25.1 
Ill eine -4.5 Sarat: =3.0 -4.2 li -1.4 -1.4 = hcl 
IV -4.7 be: Sonal etl =iTilant -2.3 =5.4 -5.6 Sele: 
1982 I =200 -2.4 Se Elba -4.2 Silay: as =1s rt Sel) 
II Sent) lo) Pay 6 3a3 See = 2 Sei -2.0 
1981 JUL S07: -.4 .0 8 220 -.4 4 6 ae 
AUG =on9 -4.8 E202 Hthet! =12.9 2S 2.0 Pa Hh lee 
SEP =i), = Sid 8 2.8 4.2 1.5 ot! wit a 
OCT Sled: Saline Sols -4.3 Stitn / = 20) -1.4 ae -3.8 
NOV =nith Onitf 5 7/ Sia -7.4 cal SE }ay2 -3.4 sce: 
DEC oan I ree -2.4 Pon (BO. Shad Sat) SH ha V2 
1982 JAN Sey aia) -1.4 -4.6 hale. ibis td S24 =3,0 ce: 
FEB 8 ie ak 2.0 5.3 =U Yael) Nets =3.6 
MAR Sct) -1.0 Sal) opse -4.5 0 Sean) SEI | =a 
APR ene ma = 30 1.4 Sig -2.4 Sok) Bf lew 
MAY 6 Sods Pde -.4 S2ne 1.6 Sine) ee “Veo 
JUN Se 3 io fs) 8 2.4 rae =o it = ied 
JUL =e Pic, Sc) -1.4 -2.4 -.4 ai -.4 S5t!) 
SOURCE: INVENTORIES, SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, CATALOGUE 31-001, STATISTICS CANADA. BASED ON 1970 
SIC, STOCKS ARE MEASURED AT THE END OF THE PERIOD, 1971 DOLLAR VALUES ARE OBTAINED BY DEFLATING AT THE THO DIGIT 
INDUSTRY LEVEL BY THE APPROPRIATE INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES (SEE TECHNICAL NOTE, MARCH 1982). 
SEP 30, 1982 TABLE 27 9:46 AM 
REAL MANUFACTURING INVENTORY OWNED, AND 
REAL INVENTORY/SHIPMENT RATIO 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
AL VALUE OF INVENTORY ON AL_INV RY/S 0 
AL DURABLE NONDURABLE OTAL DURABL NDURABL 
1977 11504 5924 5580 2.14 2.20 2,09 
1978 11650 6191 5458 1.39 2.07 yee. 
1979 12555 6912 5643 2.00 7 Nee) 1,83 
1980 12251 6715 5536 2.16 2.42 Wee: 
1981 12963 7216 5747 Po UE, 2.40 1.90 
1980 Ill 12463 6905 5559 2S 2.46 1,93 
IV 12251 6715 5536 2.08 2.31 1.86 
1S1eT 12507 6887 5620 2.10 Za2 1,88 
II 12667 7027 5640 2.06 Age) 1.86 
III 12878 7143 5735 Zuo 2.40 1.90 
IV 12963 7216 5747 229 2.64 1.96 
1982 I 12941 7164 S777: Peete 2.69 2.04 
I! 12572 6981 5591 2735 2.69 2.03 
1981 JUL 12679 7028 5652 2.07 2.26 1.87 
AUG 12798 7110 5688 2.16 2.40 (REY: 
SEP 12878 7143 5735 223 2159 1.92 
OcT 12967 7236 5731 2.27 2.63 1.93 
NOV 13003 7262 5741 ainad 2.65 1,95 
DEC 12963 7216 5747 2.31 2.64 2.00 
1982 JAN 12969 7202 5767 2.36 Zan 2.04 
FEB 12981 7184 5796 2.34 2.67 2.04 
MAR 12941 7164 5777 2.36 2755 2.05 
APR 12840 7139 5701 aaod 2.70 2,08 
MAY 12722 7082 5640 anae 20k 2.01 
JUN 12572 6981 5591 2.33 2.67 2.01 
JUL 12528 6968 5560 2.35 2.73 2.01 


SOURCE: INVENTORIES, SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, CATALOGUE 31-001, STATISTICS CANADA. BASED ON 1970 


INDUSTRY LEVEL EI FRE awPREFTTRTE Diierek oer it 1971 DOLLAR VALUES ARE OBTAINED BY DEFLATING AT THE THO DIGIT 
LLING PRI 
(iy MALL TANS OF-4871 DOLLARS. CE INDEXES (SEE TECHNICAL NOTE, MARCH 1982). 


SEP 30, 1982 TABLE 28 9:46 AM 


REAL MANUFACTURING INVENTORY OKNED BY STAGE OF FABRICATION 
MILLIONS OF 1971 DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


RAW MATERIALS GOODS IN PROCESS FINISHED GOODS 
TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE 


1977 4245 2144 2102 2536 1660 876 4723 2120 2603 
1978 4403 2306 2097 2682 1793 888 4565 2092 2473 
1979 4751 2537 2214 2966 2103 864 4837 2272 2566 
1980 4648 2455 2192 2936 2083 848 4667 2171 2496 
1981 4345 2747 2199 3024 2166 859 4993 2304 2689 
1980 III 4679 2504 2175 2926 2091 836 4858 2310 2548 
IV 4648 2455 2192 2936 2089 848 4667 2171 2496 
1981 I 4796 2613 2183 2958 2105 853 4752 2169 2583 
II 4832 2648 2184 3061 2197 864 4774 2181 2593 
mi 4915 2713 2201 3060 2188 872 4904 2242 2662 
IV 4945 2747 2199 3024 2166 859 4993 2304 2689 
1982 I 4894 2678 2216 3047 2188 859 5000 2298 2701 
II 4653 2558 2095 2991 2153 838 4928 2270 2658 
1981 JUL 4844 2667 2177 3029 2162 867 4806 2199 2607 
AUG 4921 2720 2202 3038 2177 860 4839 2213 2626 
SEP 4915 2713 2201 3060 2188 872 4904 2242 2662 
OcT 4943 2734 2209 3075 2205 870 4949 2297 2652 
NOV 4963 2769 2194 3055 2190 864 4986 2302 2684 
DEC 4945 2747 2199 3024 2166 859 4993 2304 2689 
1982 JAN 4904 2708 2197 3053 2190 864 5011 2305 2706 
FEB 4931 2703 2228 3054 2177 878 4995 2305 2690 
MAR 4894 2678 2216 3047 2188 859 5000 2298 2701 
APR 4798 2644 2155 3035 2188 847 5006 2308 2698 
MAY 4701 2580 2121 3051 2208 842 4970 2293 2677 
JUN 4653 2558 2095 2991 2153 838 4928 2270 2658 
JUL 4584 2505 2079 3030 2195 835 4915 2269 2646 


SOURCE: INVENTORIES, SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, CATALOGUE 31-007, STATISTICS CANADA. BASED ON 1970 
SIC, STOCKS ARE MEASURED AT THE END OF THE PERIOD, 1971 DOLLAR VALUES ARE OBTAINED BY DEFLATING AT THE THO 


DIGIT INDUSTRY LEVEL BY THE APPROPRIATE INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES. 
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REAL MANUFACTURING INVENTORY OWNED BY STAGE OF FABRICATION 
CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES IN MILLIONS OF 1971 DOLLARS 


RAW MATERIALS GOODS IN PROCESS NISHED GOODS 
OTAL DURABLE  NONDURABL OTA DURABLE | NONDURABL [ DURABLE 0 [ 

a ie te 
1977 -70 -13 -58 98 80 8 NA NA NA 
1978 158 162 -4 146 134 12 -158 -28 -130 
1979 348 232 117 285 309 -25 272 179 93 
1980 -104 -82 -21 -30 -14 -16 -170 -101 -69 
1981 298 291 6 88 17 rr 325 133 193 
1980 III -89 -34 -55 -34 -20 -15 -104 -54 -49 
IV -31 -48 17 10 -2 12 - 190 -139 “51 
1981 I 149 158 -9 22 16 6 84 -2 87 
II 36 35 0 103 92 10 22 12 9 
III 82 65 18 -2 -9 8 130 61 69 
IV 31 34 -3 -35 -22 -13 89 62 27 
1982 I -51 -68 17 23 22 0 7 -5 12 
II -241 -120 -122 -56 -35 -21 -72 -29 -43 
1981 JUL 12 18 -6 -32 -36 3 32 18 14 
AUG 77 53 24 9 16 -7 33 14 19 
SEP -7 7 0 22 1 1 65 29 36 
| OCT 28 20 8 15 17 -2 45 55 -10 
NOV 20 36 -16 -21 -15 <5 37 6 32 
| DEC -17 -23 5 -30 -25 -5 7 1 6 
, 1982 JAN -41 -39 -2 29 24 5 18 1 17 
' FEB 27 -4 31 1 -13 14 -16 ) -16 
MAR 1.37 -25 -12 = 11 -19 5 -6 11 
APR -96 -35 -61 -12 ) -12 7 10 -3 
MAY -98 -63 -34 15 20 -5 -36 -14 -21 
JUN -47 -22 -26 -59 -55 -4 -43 -24 -19 
JUL -70 -54 -16 39 42 -3 -13 -1 -13 


; VEN S, SHIPMENTS A RDERS AC NG USTRIES, CATA 13 ; $s A. 
| SIC, STOCKS ARE MEASURED AT THE END OF THE PERIOD, 1971 DOLLAR VALUES ARE OBTAINED BY DEFLATING AT THE TWO 


DIGIT INDUSTRY LEVEL BY THE APPROPRIATE INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES. 


SEP 30, 1982 TABLE 30 9:45 AM 


CAPACITY UTILIZATION RATES IN MANUFACTURING 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


CHEMICAL 


MANUFACTURING 
TOTAL NON-DURABLE DURABLE PAPER AND TRANSPOR- AND 
ALLIED PRIMARY METAL MACHINERY TATION ELECTRICAL CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES METALS FABRICATING EQUIPMENT PRODUCTS PRODUCTS 


a 


1977 82.4 84.5 80.4 81.1 735.0 78.6 78.2 97.4 74.0 Tiled 
1978 84.3 Siva 81.4 Sih2 75.4 73.9 83.7 96.0 Fao 75.0 
1979 86.2 90.7 81.8 97.0 76.6 82.6 96.0 86.0 80.4 76.1 
1980 80.9 87.2 74.8 94.5 VE! 79.6 89.7 66.7 77.0 73.3 
1981 1859 85.1 Tae 88.6 75),5 79.0 87.4 62.1 78.4 71.9 
1980 III 79.3 85.9 (Pane 91.6 76.4 77.0 87.6 64.1 Lichen 7235 
IV 80.3 86.2 74.6 STE) 79.6 77.4 85.9 67.7 76.0 73.8 
1981 I 80.5 86.6 74.5 92.0 73.0 (ein?! 92.6 62.0 rigiew é 74.7 
II 82.4 87.2 TES 32a 82.4 82.3 88.7 68.1 82.0 T3\2 
III 78.9 85.0 (Peek 83.3 76.3 80.4 87.6 64.1 81.0 7251 
IV the huit/ 81.7 65.8 87.2 64.4 74.2 80.7 54,4 73.0 67.7 
1982 I 70.0 Tiles 62.4 82.0 65.5 Hier 78.9 En yaks 66.9 64.2 
II 68.2 7S 61.5 77.4 60.9 64.4 70.2 Bd 66.5 61.4 


SOURCE: CAPACITY UTILIZATION RATES, CATALOGUE 31-003, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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VALUE OF BUILDING PERMITS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


NONRESIDENTIAL A R 
TOTAL INSTITU- RESIDENTIAL 55 

TOTAL INDUSTRIAL COMMERCIAL TIONAL AND MUNICI- 

GOVERNMENT PALITIES 
1977 uae) 1.5 61) -3.6 14.1 1.4 2.9 
1978 5.8 15.8 4.1 28.5 Wo Selle 5.4 
1979 Heit 14.5 24.9 18.7 Pat) 2.6 5.3 
1980 9.2 25.2 45.3 15.9 31.3 SE}5E) 10.8 
1981 Zee 11.7 9.4 21.0 11.9 31.4 39.7 
1980 III 16.4 5.5 Ne 5.6 10.2 28.8 14.5 
IV 22.6 23.3 (hei 18.5 thes 16.4 1.3 
1981 I 4 -14.0 -34.1 -7.4 6 15.4 Uses 
iy SMe) 8.6 = Oi 19.5 72.4 Path 19.5 
II] =$3°50 9 5.8 Soar 27.6 SUE S657 
IV he 14,3 Siape 21.8 20.6 Sid 36.2 
1982 I =e chica 3.3 Pes if E2000 -29.4 -36.5 
I] -28.8 -32.4 SE Mods =3910 5g eet! -13.9 
1981 JUL Sint 11.3 10.1 =e 58.7 Se] 18.2 
AUG =hORed -12.4 ied) ~14.1 =18.9 UE) -24.8 
SEP -8.4 =§.2 EAE) -7.4 -18.0 -7.6 = Brel 
OCT -1.6 4.6 Sis) 12m 7.4 -8.0 18.2 
NOV 322 40.0 11.8 31.5 86.8 2351 59.9 
DEC 10.9 -9,4 -4,2 he 2919 37.7 7A 
1982 JAN -26.3 -16.5 me aelieny -19°3 AY -34.9 -54.8 
FEB =105.9 a 28.9 14.5 -47.3 =23..1 20.3 
MAR 9.8 18.9 25.1 3.6 89.2 -3.4 10.8 
APR -21.8 =32'.'6 ~44.8 -34.8 EI Sie eZine -13,.0 
MAY =1550 Sek .0 ~2and e968 =16.9 -25.3 
JUN zai! 4 S200 TUSt el aie 17.6 
JUL 20.1 30.0 27/50 39.6 Wik 7.3 31.8 


OURCE: BUILDING MITS, CATALO 64-001, STATISTICS CAN : 


SEP 30, 1982 TABLE 32 9:45 AM 


HOUSING STARTS, COMPLETIONS AND MORTGAGE APPROVALS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


RBAN HOUSING STARTS URBAN URBAN MORTGAGE LOAN APPROVALS (> 
(THUUSANOS eer. naa pec. HOUSING HOUSING TOTAL NHA CONVEN- HOUSING 
OF STARTS TOTAL SINGLES MULTIPLES UNDER COMPLETIONS TIONAL PRICE 
(1) CONSTR. MILLION DOLLARS INDEX 
1977 198.5 -6.5 -14.2 -1.1 YG) 15.0 6987 4302 2685 3.3 
1978 183.6 -7.5 “1.1 -11.3 -8.2 -3.8 5636 2313 3324 2.6 
1979 151.4 -17.5 -1.0 -28.5 -22.1 -10.1 4346 363 3983 337 
1980 125.6 -17.1 -15.8 -18.2 -24.6 -19.8 3287 114 3173 8.0 
1981 144.2 14.8 ihe 22.0 -2.8 -3.4 2818 155 2663 12.0 
1980 III 122.3 9.2 1322 5.6 -4.9 -11.0 988 32 956 2.0 
IV 134.0 9.5 19.4 .0 or -2.8 978 64 914 3:3 
1981 I 143.3 7.0 20.0 -8.0 -7.0 8.3 740 7 733 4.0 
II 176.3 23.0 0 57.6 10.5 7 1068 20 1048 4.4 
III 145.0 -17.8 -31.0 -5.2 307 .0 607 46 561 8 
IV 112.0 -22.8 -47.8 -5.4 -6.0 -6.4 403 82 321 -.3 
1982 I 148.0 Boat 9.7 40.7 4.7 -9.6 436 4 432 BY 
II 100.0 -32.4 .0 -42.1 -.2 -6.7 -1.1 
1981 AUG 141.0 -5.4 -9.2 -2.4 i -5.6 170 15 155 -.1 
SEP 145.0 2.8 -8.5 11.0 .0 Bey 191 19 172 -.2 
OCT 82.0 -43.4 -37.0 -47,3 -5.3 -11.6 114 21 93 -.2 
NOV 98.0 19.5 -17.6 45.8 -3.2 -.8 118 27 91 -41 
DEC 156.0 59.2 10.7 78.6 3.9 6.2 171 34 137 4 
1982 JAN 133.0 -14.7 9.7 -20.8 3.4 -22.6 144 0 144 6 
FEB 170.0 2708 2.9 36.4 1! 14.2 161 1 160 -.1 
MAR 141.0 -17.1 -5.7 -20.0 -1.0 8.3 131 3 128 -.4 
APR 116.0 -17.7 6.41 -25.0 2.0 -26.0 140 7 133 -.2 
MAY 87.0 -25.0 -8.6 -32.1 -1.6 B2a7 115 9 106 -.9 
JUN 97.0 11.5 9.4 AD07 -1.6 -.8 -.4 
JUL 95.0 -2.1 -14,3 4.8 -5.4 10.2 -.7 
AUG 71.0 -25.3 .0 -36.9 -5.1 -16.9 -.5 


SOURCE: HOUSING STARTS AND COMPLETIONS, CATALOGUE 64-002, STATISTICS CANADA, AND CANADIAN HOUSING STATISTICS, CMHC. 
! SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, ANNUAL RATES. 


(1 
(2 NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED. 


SEP 30, 1982 TABLE 33 9:45 AM 


INDICATORS OF PERSONAL EXPENDITURE ON GOODS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


R [LA 1971 DOLLARS 
r DURABLE MI- NON-DURABL N DURABL SEMI- =DURABL 
TOTAL PASSENGER GOODS DURABLE GOODS TOTAL PASSENGER GOODS DURABLE GooDs 
CAR SALES GOODS CAR SALES G00DS 

1977 8.7 11.8 8.7 7 9.1 1.9 4.9 3.4 me, 8 
1978 1141 9.6 10.5 10.6 11.7 2.7 4 4.1 6.3 -.6 
1973 11,2 14.9 12.5 10.9 11.6 bs 2.5 3.6 9 2 
1980 9.6 2.9 4.1 7.2 15.0 “1.6 -7.5 “6.1 -3.7 4.3 
1981 13.2 9.6 14.5 13.0 12.4 1.8 -1.6 5.2 5.2 -3.2 
1980 III 5.3 15.5 7.8 4.0 4.2 2.3 11.4 4.8 2.0 3 
IV 3.6 1.8 3.8 3.3 3.6 9 -.9 2.3 1.9 -1.0 
1981 | 4.6 4.5 zy 6.0 1.8 1.9 1.5 5.5 3.9 -2.7 
II 2.2 5 2.0 73 2.8 -.2 -1.8 0 -.6 -.2 

Ill 5 -3,2 -3.4 6 3.4 -2.4 5.5 -5.4 -1.2 .0 

IV 1.7 1.8 1.5 .6 2.4 -.3 -.7 -1.2 “34 4 
1982 | -.9 -21.2 -5.1 .0 1.7 -3.2 -21.4 -6.5 “1.7 -.8 
II 3.2 13.1 3.1 1.5 4.0 . 13.5 1.3 -.3 12 
1981 JUL =1.3 -4.5 -4.7 -.5 8 -2.6 -5.6 -5.7 -1.2 -.2 
AUG ‘6 2.3 “3 -.1 18 -.1 1.9 -.9 -.6 7) 

SEP 9 4.6 1.6 2 6 2 3.3 oy “1 1 

OCT “1.1 -20.9 -§.3 i. 1.3 -1.8 -18.8 -5.4 4 8 

NOV 4.1 58.3 14.8 .0 1.1 3.6 48.0 11.6 a -2.0 

DEC -2.0 -27.9 -9.6 5 2.7 -3.0 -26.4 -9.6 iS | 2.2 

' 1982 JAN -1.9 -19.0 -4.8 -1.0 -.3 -2.5 -18.8 -4.4 “1.7 “1.1 
FEB 1.8 10.4 3.2 1.8 9 1.0 11.0 2.1 tA 1 

MAR -.6 -3.2 -.5 -1.3 -,3 “1.4 -4.0 -1.2 -2.2 “1.1 

APR 1.8 7.5 3 1.5 2.3 1.0 8.7 9 1.4 9 

MAY 1.9 2.5 2.1 1.1 2.1 6 2.9 1.2 4 4 

JUN -.3 7.1 -.9 -1.3 4 -1.0 5.3 -.9 1.7 -,7 

JUL “1.3 -23.0 -4.7 -.3 5 -1.5 -22.4 -4.6 -.7 0 

I ADE, ALO 3- 4 0 S , CATA 3-526, $ ' 


53-007, THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX, CATALOGUE 62-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 

(1) THESE INDICATORS ARE CALCULATED BY THE REWEIGHTING OF RETAIL TRADE BY TYPE OF BUSINESS (CATALOGUE 63-005) TO OBTAIN 
RETAIL TRADE BY COMMODITY. THE WEIGHTS WERE TAKEN FROM THE 1974 RETAIL COMMODITY SURVEY (CATALOGUE 63-526). PASSENGER 
CAR SALES ARE TAKEN FROM NEW MOTOR VEHICLE SALES (CATALOGUE 63-007) AND ARE USED AS AN INDICATOR OF SALES OF CARS TO 
PERSONS. SEASONAL ADJUSTMENT IS DONE BY Seat A (SEE GLOSSARY). 
FOR MORE INFORMATION REFER TO TECHNICAL NOTE, . 

(2) THESE DATA ARE THE RESULT OF DEFLATION BY COMMODITY OF THE RETAIL SALES DATA CALCULATED BY THE METHODOLOGY EXPLAINED 


BY FOOTNOTE 1. 
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Labour 


| 34 Labour Force Survey Summary, Seasonally Adjusted 
35 Characteristics of the Unemployed, Not 
| Seasonally Adjusted 
(36 Labour Force Summary, Ages 15-24 and 25 and 
| Over, Seasonally Adjusted 
37 ~~ Labour Force Summary, Women, Ages 15-24 and 25 and Over 
| Seasonally Adjusted 
38 Labour Force Summary, Men, Ages 15-24 and 25 and Over, 
| Seasonally Adjusted 
39 Employment by Industry, Labour Force Survey, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
40 Estimates of Employees by Industry, Percentage 
| Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
41-42 Large Firm Employment by Industry, Percentage 
| Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
43-44 Wages and Salaries by Industry, Percentage Changes 
of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
45 Average Weekly Hours by Industry, Seasonally Adjusted 
46 Average Weekly Wages and Salaries by Industry, Percentage 
| Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
47 Wage Settlements 
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45-46 
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47 
47 
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SEP 30, 1982 TABLE 34 9:49 AM 


SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


| — LABOUR EMPLOYMENT UNEMPLOYMENT RATE 
FORCE AL ULL-TIME = PART-TI AID TOTAL AGES 15-24 AGES 25 UNEMPLOY- — PARTICI- 
(1) (1) (1) (1) WORKERS (1) AND OVER MENT (1)  PATION RATE 


LABOUR FORCE SURVEY SUMMARY 
' 
! 


~ 
wo 
=e 
s 


2.9 1.8 1.0 7.9 1.6 8.1 14.4 5.8 16.9 61.5 

1978 3.7 3.4 2.9 7.2 3.0 8.4 14.5 6.1 7.2 62.6 
4979 3.0 4.0 3.5 75 41 7.5 13.0 5.4 -8.0 63.3 
4980 2.8 2.8 2.2 6.6 3.3 7.5 13.2 5.4 3.5 64.0 
4981 2"7 216 2.0 6.5 2.7 7.6 13.3 5.6 3.6 64.7 
4980 III 3 6 3 3.0 7 7.6 13.3 5.5 -2.8 63.9 
IV ‘9 1.2 1.0 1.8 1.2 7.3 12.7 513 -2'9 64.2 

1981 I 1.2 1.2 11 2°3 1.4 7.3 13.0 5.2 11 64.7 
II e 5 ‘5 1.0 5 7.2 12.7 512 -'2 64.7 

| II 3 2 ‘0 ‘6 -12 7.6 13.1 5.6 513 64.7 
1V 2 7 “14 8 - 18 8.4 14.6 6.3 11.4 64.6 
4982 1 27 - 9 -1.0 2 - 18 8.6 15.3 6.4 21 63.9 
II 5 -1.2 =1.3 44 84 10.2 17.6 77 18.7 64.0 

| 1981 AUG .0 8 2 1.3 2 7.4 12.2 5.3 -3.7 64.5 
| SEP ‘8 "4 "7 4 aha 8.2 14/3 61 17.0 65.0 
| OCT a2 #9 og ‘0 -13 8.3 14.2 6.2 ” 64.8 
| NOV -33 49 + ‘0 -13 8.3 14.7 6.1 -'6 64.6 
DEC ay 2:6 -'9 ‘8 im 8.6 14.8 6.5 4.4 64.4 

1982 JAN 26 -12 a2 %s cr 8.3 15.0 6.0 -4.2 64.0 

| FEB a1 a a ERI 14 8.6 15.0 6.4 2.7 63.8 
MAR 4 21 4 a8 -12 9.0 15.8 6.7 5.8 64.0 

APR a} rx -'8 3 7 9.6 16.6 7.2 6.2 63.9 

| MAY 4 -12 iQ “15 Ey) 10.2 17.5 77 6.3 64.1 
| JUN 2 -16 -1.3 3.2 14 10.9 18.6 8.3 7.4 64.1 
JUL 7 33 -'3 5.1 23 11.8 20.9 8.7 9.4 64.5 

AUG 43 - 18 Eiie 3.6 1D 12.2 21.0 9.3 3.0 64.2 


_ ‘SOURCE: THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-007, STATISTICS CANADA. 
| wea) 


ORCE, 
PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 
_ SEP 30, 1982 TABLE 35 9:49 AM 
CHARACTERISTICS OF THE UNEMPLOYED 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


| PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL UNEMPLOYED AVERAGE 
| LOOKING NOT LOOKING DURATION OF 
TOTAL UN- 1-4 WEEKS 5-13 WEEKS 14 WEEKS FUTURE ON 0 FUTURE UNEMPLOY- 


N 
EMPLOYMENT AND OVER START LAYOFF LAYOFF JOB MENT 
(1) (WEEKS) 
a 
1977 850 24.4 73 33.1 4.0 1.3 6.5 3.5 14.6 
1978 911 23.8 7 fea 35.2 3.9 ea: 5.3 3.4 15.5 
1979 838 25.9 27.0 32.6 4,3 Ae 5.3 3.5 14.8 
1980 867 25.8 27.0 32.1 3.9 1.9 6.2 3.2 14.7 
1981 898 25.9 26.1 32,3 4.2 1.8 6.2 3.5 15.2 
1980 III 817 27.8 26.5 29.5 4.1 206 5.8 4.3 14.5 
IV 785 27.8 29.4 30.6 3.3 1.8 4.9 2.1 14.7 
1981 I 952 23.5 28.0 33.9 3.7 2.9 6.4 Beg 15.1 
II 865 24.3 22.0 36.1 5.7 1.3 4.7 5.8 16.4 
II 839 28.3 24.9 29.8 4.6 1.5 6.9 4.0 15.1 
IV 935 27.5 239.6 29.2 2.3 ye, 6.9 137 14.2 
(1982 1 1147 20.8 28.5 34.5 2.9 2.9 8.3 25% 15.1 
II 1259 2a 51 23.4 40.7 3.4 2,3 5.9 3:2 1752 
(1981 AUG 790 22.0 26.8 31.5 4.7 1.6 LEK. 5.9 16.1 
SEP 891 33.9 22.8 28.8 4.3 1.6 5.8 2.8 14.5 
Oct 891 29.9 28.2 29.4 a4 1.6 5.8 2.0 14.5 
NOV 928 28.0 31.4 28.1 2.9 ay. 5.9 1.5 14.0 
! DEC 987 24.5 29.4 30.2 2.5 257 9.0 26 14.1 
1982 JAN 1096 23.6 27.6 30.5 2.6 3.0 10.8 1.9 13.8 
FEB 1116 19.1 30.4 35.1 2.3 2.9 7.9 1.8 15.2 
MAR 1228 19.6 27.5 38.0 3,3 yes 6.3 2.5 16.3 
APR 1233 18.2 22.5 43.1 352 2.6 7.4 3.1 17,2 
MAY 1241 22:2 22.4 40.3 3.5 2.3 5.6 ava 17.1 
JUN 1303 23.1 25.3 38.6 3.5 1.9 4.7 2.8 17-2 
JUL 1386 23.8 26.6 37.2 2.8 1.9 Sr? 2.0 16.8 
AUG 1388 19.2 28.4 37.9 7 ley 6.2 3.9 18.0 


SOURCE: THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALO LOGUE 71-001, STATISTICS CANADA. az > [ Nora a? 40nee OSes ae ae 


(1) THOUSANDS OF PERSONS. 


SEP 30, 1982 TABLE 36 9:49 AM 


LABOUR FORCE SUMMARY, AGES 15-24 AND 25 AND OVER 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


AGES 15-24 AGES 25 AND OVER 
LABOUR EMPLOY- UNEMPLOY- | UNEMPLOY- PARTICI- LABOUR EMPLOY- UNEMPLOY- UNEMPLOY- = PARTICI- 
FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION 
(1) (1) (1) RATE RATE (1) (1) (1) RATE RATE 

1977 3.0 1.0 16.6 14.4 63.2 2.8 2.0 17.2 5.8 61.0 
1978 SIRS 3.1 SEE, 14.5 64.4 3.8 354 Lg) 6.1 62.0 
1979 Sar 5.6 = an 13.0 66.2 Zod 3.4 -8.6 5.4 62.3 
1980 io 1.6 318 13.2 67.3 oa a 209) 5.4 62.9 
1981 4 2 1.0 13.3 Gino 3.5 3.4 Bed 5.6 63.6 
1980 III = a4 4 =3n8 13.3 67.3 5) 6 Sele nk 62.7 
IV 73 10 -4.1 WaT 67.5 W573 1.3 = Uedes 5.3 63.1 
1981 I “9 6 3.2 13.0 68.2 ie 1.4 Soll Sinz 63.5 
I] Sal AY: =2.5 1257 68.2 suf rath ae) Lar 63.6 

I1l =10 Sot oul 13.1 67.8 8 4 8.4 3oQ 63.7 

IV aes -2.4 10.6 14.6 67.5 ao S174 12.0 6.3 63.7 
1982 I =e esa 3.0 15.3 66.5 or" -.4 1.4 6.4 63.1 
I] Aol alts eda 17.6 65.9 ah Ci 22.8 hei! 63.4 

1981 AUG srtd Bae. -4.1 12.2 67.3 av 4 Sans Bes 63.6 
SEP 1.4 Sate 18.1 14.3 68.3 6 =e 16.2 6.1 63.9 

OcT E (less Aon -1.4 14.2 67.6 .2 .0 2.4 6.2 63.9 

NOV aS a5 Dal 14.7 67.5 =n] 1 =3).3 6.1 63.6 

DEC Shs ao 4 14.8 67.3 .0 = i5k} heed 6.5 63.5 
1982 JAN = hea Salat) .4 15.0 66.6 are me FU 6.0 63.1 
FEB =—5) =) =ni4 15.0 66.3 .0 -.4 Us 6.4 63.0 

MAR al 8 4.9 15.8 66.5 6 9) 6.6 6.7 63.2 

APR = at iho! 4.9 16.6 66.2 5 -.4 oe: thse) 63.1 

MAY Sot -1.8 4.8 Wisk) 65.8 8 73 7.4 7.7 63.5 

JUN = 73 lek 5.38 18.6 65.7 4 <3 8.6 8.3 63.6 

JUL 7, HN 14.4 20.9 66.9 4 .0 Lae 8.7 63.7 

AUG viv 4 aaa iit 21.0 65.6 a) -.4 6.9 Cys) 63.8 


SOURCE: THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


(1) PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 


SEP 30, 1982 TABLE 37 9:49 AM 


LABOUR FORCE SUMMARY, WOMEN, AGES 15-24 AND 25 AND OVER 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


AGES 15-24 AGES 25 AND OVER 
LABOU EMPLOY - UNEMPLOY- UNEMPLOY- = PARTICI- LABOU MPLOY- UNEMPLOY- NEMPLOY- A = 
FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION 
(1) (1) (1) RATE RATE (1) (1) (1) RATE RATE 


1977 Phath Ai 17.3 13.8 S750 4.8 4.0 16.3 7.4 42.1 
1978 Kor! 3.7 4.5 13.9 5879 7.0 6.6 1255 (hots 44.0 
1979 4.2 515 -4.9 ia? 61.0 4.2 5.0 3574 70 44.9 
1980 2a ZU ZnS 127 62.6 555 6.0 -1.4 6.5 46.2 
1981 4 8 e2n6 12.3 63.2 Bat Sat) 8.7 6.7 47.9 
1980 III oh ae S2ee 12he7 62.7 -6 vient! EB 7: 6.4 46.0 
IV tt Bi, aaa 2m 62.8 2.0 2m ries 6.1 46.6 
1981 I aS 4 1.3 12.3 63.3 2.0 158 Sa7 6.2 47.3 
II <9 eo hit Uilat! 63.7 1.6 1.6 1.6 6.2 47.8 
Ill =1,0 SU Sots! 12.0 63.0 1.4 8 9.7 6.7 48.1 
IV Sti) =e da 12.9 63.0 ail = 17 ea 7.4 48.2 
1982 I ili =e 29 13.4 62.7 a 2 =Snle Ud 47.9 
I] =] =2kr 10.9 14.9 62.4 1.6 i 2S 8.6 48.3 
1981 AUG SiO) sae -4.8 al a2? 62.5 at) a .0 6.4 48.0 
SEP he? =1.0 19.1 13.2 63.3 or! av 17.4 7.4 “48.5 
OCT maa 57 SDs 12.6 62.8 al met 1.6 es) 48.5 
NOV 4 Sie 4.5 HEIL 63.1 Fain Set! = 8b) 7.4 48.2 
DEC rir" =r Sieh 13.0 63.0 Sie =H 1 = se: 7.4 48.0 
1982 JAN =e 0 1.6 13.2 62.9 .0 8 —O.s 6.6 47.9 
FEB el) aa) Sees 13.1 62.5 anh mois 8.8 foes 47.7 
MAR 4 Suk) 6.0 13.8 62.8 .8 2: 8.1 (Lat) 48.0 
APR nit aire 3.6 14,3 62.9 3 arid Ube 8.2 48.1 
MAY Sey eg 2.0 14.7 62.3 ind sul 6.3 8.7 48.5 
JUN Sa adi tt 3 6.9 15.8 62.0 .0 ~ ni 2.0 8.8 48.4 
JUL 1,6 =Sind 16.5 18.2 635) se ne 1.6 8.9 48.5 
AUG ese CH ha! -4.3 17.8 61.8 8 3 4.4 9:3 48.7 
OURCE: LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


(1) PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 


LABOUR FORCE SUMMARY, MEN, AGES 15-24 AND 25 AND OVER 


SEP 30, 1982 TABLE 38 9:49 AM 
| SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 

; 

; 


| AGES 15-24 AGES 25 AND OVER 
LABOUR MPLOY- UNEMPLOY- NEMPLOY- PARTICI- LABOUR MPLOY- UNEMPLOY- ~~ -UN 5 : 
FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION . oe sf 


FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION 

| (1) (1) (1) RATE RATE (5) (1) (1) RATE RATE 
1977 bra 1.4 16.1 14.9 68.8 1.8 reo 18.0 4.9 80.9 
1978 2.8 2.7 3.9 15.1 69.7 ee | Fy By §.2 81.0 
1979 a5 5.6 =ON2 123 71.4 1.9 2.6 =11°0 4.5 80.9 
1980 ee | nif 5.0 13.8 72.0 7 1.5 6.8 4.8 80.5 
1981 4 24 3.9 14.2 72.5 2.0 1.9 4.0 4.9 80.3 
1980 III = 5 ie Sat 13.9 lat: .5 ej 2.5 4.9 80.4 
Iv 4 1.2 =4.2 13,2 (Pe | .6 Rik, -1.4 4.7 80.5 
1981 I Ved ape CY 13.6 Tank 8 1.0 -4,2 4.5 80.7 
II =a =a ae) 13.4 72.6 mit a1 ye 4.6 80.4 
II! £5 =a aur 3.6 13.9 72.4 4 | UE 4.9 80.2 
. IV =1..1 alee. | ue te 16.0 71.9 4 =e3 12.8 5,5 80.0 
: 7982 | 2.8 = oN) 3.0 16.9 70,1 -.4 -.7 5.8 5.9 79.3 
| II = it =4..8 ihe 19.9 69.3 8 i tA 23.9 Lad 79.4 
' 1981 AUG =05 .0 =3..5 tat 72.0 .0 28 -6.1 4.6 80.2 
SEP heh ee 17.4 152 aart a 4 =5 15.0 5.3 80.2 
| OCT =o | Daf 1.6 15.6 23 va nt aie 5.4 80.2 
. NOV =o hae 1.5 16.0 71.8 = $4 -4.8 5.2 80.0 
DEC ait) 4}! 1.5 16.3 71.5 | =-7 15.8 6.0 79.9 
1982 JAN =? 450 ant | pA 16.6 70.1 =/6 oS, =-5 9 5.7 78.3 
| FEB 22 aa ae] 16.7 70.1 .0 “1 3.0 5.6 79.2 
MAR =2 = 150 ad 17.5 70.0 .4 | 5.4 6.1 79.4 
APR =} 5} =-2.4 5.7 18.6 69.4 = 1 -.6 ThE 6.6 79.1 
MAY Ser | -1.9 6.8 20.0 69.2 <o .0 8.2 1 Oe | 79.4 
JUN sit Sie oi 21.0 69.4 .6 -.4 13.9 8.0 79.7 
JUL 1.8 eA2 13.0 Zana 70.7 5 Sci | 7.8 8.6 80.0 
AUG -2.2 eae} .0 23.8 69.3 ra -.9 8.5 9.3 79.7 


| SOURCE: THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


(1) PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 


SEP 30, 1982 TABLE 39 9:49 AM 


EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRY, LABOUR FORCE SURVEY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


OODS INDUSTRIES Mi 5) 
PRIMARY NSPOR- N ; 
t TOTAL TOTAL INDUSTRIES MANUFAC- CONSTRUC- TOTAL TATION, TRADE INSURANCE OTHER 
EXCLUDING EXCLUDING EXCLUDING TURING TION COMMUNI CA- AND REAL (1) 
AGRICULTURE AGRICULTURE AGRICULTURE TION ESTATE 
AND OTHER 
UTILITIES 


| 1977 2.0 -1.0 2.6 “1.7 -.3 3.3 -.6 25 7.1 4.3 
«1978 3.4 3.0 7.1 3.5 -.3 3.6 4.6 3.5 2.8 3.5 
1979 4.1 4.8 5.8 5.9 1.4 3.8 4.8 3.9 1.3 3.8 
1980 3.0 1.4 8.4 1.7 -3.3 a7 3 1.4 9.9 4.8 
| 1981 oa 1.9 6.1 i 4.2 3.0 3 2.5 -2.6 4.7 
1980 II] 8 -.5 -1.8 -.3 -.8 1.4 .0 8 9 2.2 
IV 1.1 af 4.5 8 “1,5 1,2 -.9 152 “1.4 2.1 
1981 I 1.3 1,9 227 1.0 4.4 9 4 6 -3.6 1.9 
II 5 6 1.2 4 1,2 6 1.0 a * 6 
II] -.2 2 1.2 -.3 1.3 -.3 “1.3 1.0 1.0 -.9 
. IV -.6 -2.4 -4.7 -2.8 -.3 z 1.5 -.3 ‘4 -.2 
| 1982 1 -.7 -2.9 -5.2 -2.6 -2.9 a -.3 -.6 3.2 a 
| 6 -1.4 -3.5 -10.4 -2.4 -3.9 -.2 -3.7 2 9 a 
| 

, 1981 AUG “i .0 222 “1 -.6 a 1.6 1,3 0 -.3 
SEP -.2 -.8 -.9 -.8 -.6 = a “ie 3 -.4 
ocT =i3 “1.2 -3.7 -1.0 -.5 0 1.0 =. 1) -.4 
NOV -.2 -.3 -1.0 -.5 8 “1 2 -.7 1.3 - 
DEC -.2 “1.8 “1,3 -2.7 8 23 Fh 7. -.7 9 
1982 JAN -.3 -.5 -1.0 -.2 “1,1 -.1 6 -.3 2.0 -.4 
FEB -.2 “1.4 -1.0 -.4 -4.6 .0 -.3 -.2 1.5 -.1 
MAR - -.6 -7.4 -.2 1.6 2 -.9 < 5 a. 
APR -.6 “1,7 -5.8 “1.1 “1,9 0 “1.9 -1 1.6 2 
MAY -.4 -.6 1.2 -.5 “1.8 -.3 “1.2 . -1.9 oy, 
JUN -1.0 “1.5 -.4 -1.9 -.8 -.3 “1.0 -.2 -.8 4 
JUL -.2 -.8 -.4 ~.5 -2.0 -.4 “1.6 0 -3.6 3 
AUG -1.0 “1.5 “1.5 -1.4 “1,5 -.6 -1 “2.6 “1.3 s 

. UR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, S CS CANA 


BASED ON THE 1970 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
(1) COMMUNITY, BUSINESS, PERSONAL SERVICES AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 


OCT 7, 1982 TABLE 40 3:26 PM 


ESTIMATES OF EMPLOYEES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


OOD0S INDU ES VIC S $ 
TRANSPORT - NON- 
PRIMARY ATION, COMMERCIAL 
TOTAL TOTAL INDUSTRIES MANU- CONSTRUCT- TOTAL COMMUNICA- TRADE ALL SERVICES 
EXCLUDING EXCLUDING EXCLUDING FACTURING TION TION AND COMMERCIAL INCLUDING 
AGRICULTURE AGRICULTURE AGRICULTURE OTHER SERVICES(1) PUBLIC 

UTILITIES ADMINIS- 
TRATION 
1977 ery ies Tit ou 2.4 3.4 2.0 ra 8.5 oat 
1978 2.0 Saal v2 1.6 “6.5 Zao 1.0 3.8 4.1 2.0 
1979 3.6 4.7 7.4 =16) 6.8 aut ye | 33 5.8 Le 
1880 ont =.6 8.0 See ble) 3.2 2.8 2.6 5.5 2.0 
1981 Seiad 2.2 8 Vises 4.3 4.0 8 4.7 6.3 re) 
1980 III 8 Ay 235 ral 3.4 ) Ws ay Ure: 9 
IV 1.3 1.4 ou 1.0 ie) is T/ es 1.9 8 
1981 I 3 Tes 5 1.5 Viet 1.3 eal T.5 #3 6 
II 1.0 icf ib 1.5 2:0 .8 mat 3 ) 6 
III .0 =a esd ee: ~USt ait =1,0 1.0 Liew? oy 
IV Sic aM heal a =e =o] sy Tas Sat! .3 4 
1982 I ais =3,0 = 25.0 Seley YN ae end =o 4 0 
II Sate -4.3 meh eh) ia we me) mah 1.1 hes) 
1981 JUN we a) 1.3 »3 =) ie 0 aus eats 7: 
JUL HH5) Salecied -4.7 Ak ne 0) =e ht] AK! 1 6 
AUG ae: 1G -.9 eld af .0 2.4 -.6 4) SPs 
SEP ao 2 Sich) 4 -2.4 6 4 +) is Fil, 
OcT -.4 <ihat .0 a ihielt =e) =i? ae SOE) Or 4 
NOV =r ald Shad = ot! -4 ie ae -.4 = 4 wl 
DEC Sent ok! nit 9 an Ay4 .3 cal “2 nt 
1982 JAN salon oh. -2.6 See =a.3 Sid stort! =1'.0 Set! ao) 
FEB 4 AN 1.8 sot] Ziel 5 meal 4 122 ae 
MAR .0 eae na ill eid a) -.4 aid 6 oa 
APR -.6 chy dt) “6.4 Sito “4.5 oud Sie a2 ay Ae 
MAY nt! Nic tf =iant Sisk =6.9 Sic eis ="0 ol ty 1| 
JUN =3 alee) Eine: sigh} 6 =e -.3 as .0 a 

0 : MATES OF EMPLOYEES BY PROVINCE AND INDUSTRY, CATALOG -008. 

BASED ON THE 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
(1) FINANCE, INSURANCE AND REAL ESTATE AND COMMUNITY, BUSINESS AND PERSONAL SERVICES. 
OCT 7, 1982 TABLE 41 3:26 PM 
LARGE FIRM EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRY (1) 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
INDUSTRIAL ANUFACTURING 
COMPOSITE FORESTRY MINING 
(2) TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE 


1977 | arg a7 -1.4 -1.8 -1.0 
1978 1.5 4.4 -3.0 Vai i 5 
1979 2.9 2.4 7.5 3.0 3.3 21 
1980 1.1 -4.0 11.5 -1.8 -3.0 -.7 
1981 2.1 -8.1 3.5 .6 -.3 1.5 
1980 III of -6.0 6 -.4 -.4 -.7 
IV 7 i) 1.8 9 1.0 2 
1981 1 1.4 -.3 1.4 1.3 1.0 1.4 
1 a -2.0 4 1.1 i 4 
111 ~.5 -6.1 1.7 =ia5 -3.0 -.5 
IV -.3 9 bg -2.3 -2.5 -1.5 
1982 I -2.0 -3.7 -.3 -2.7 -2.8 -2.6 
II -2.7 -9.0 -5.3 -3.1 -4.5 -2.0 
1981 JUN a -.4 4 6 1.0 .0 
JUL “141 11.4 -.1 -2.0 -3.6 -.5 
AUG 3 3.5 =988 -.2 -.5 i 
SEP 2 10.3 1.2 me a -.7 
OCT -.2 7 3 -1.2 -1.8 -.6 
NOV -.3 -5.4 -4 -.9 -1.2 -.5 
DEC -.3 -6.7 ad “1.1 -1.0 -.7 
1982 JAN -1.2 1.7 “fs -.6 =.2 “1.3 
FEB ~.3 re 9 -1,2 -2.0 -.6 
MAR -.7 -.3 -.9 ~.6 -.8 -.8 
APR -1.0 -6.0 -3.0 -1.6 -2.0 “1.1 
MAY -1.3 -2.6 -.6 -.6 1.4 2 
JUN -.7 -6.0 -6.4 -1.0 -1.5 -.8 
SOURCE: EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, GUE 72-002, ST CS CANADA. 
BASED ON 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
(1) SEE GLOSSARY. 
(2) EXCLUDES AGRICULTURE, FISHING AND TRAPPING, EDUCATION, HEALTH, RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATIONS, 


AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION AND DEFENSE. 


oct 7, 1982 TABLE 42 3:26 PM 


LARGE FIRM EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRY (1) 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


CONTINUED 
ANSPOR- TRADE OMMUNI TY 
TATION 7 hia “ae = fa 
CONSTRUC- COMMUNICA- ee tnce ea 
TION TION & TOTAL WHOLESALE RETAIL & PERSONAL 
UTILITIES REAL ESTATE SERVICES 
1977 =2.0 1.0 a0 ee co Pa Bad 3.0 
1978 -10.6 129 2.4 -.4 3.9 2.4 4.3 
1979 “3.2 1.7 3.1 3.0 3.4 3.4 4.0 
1980 =3.2 3.3 129 5 elf 1.4 4.6 
1981 5.3 9 1.9 “9 266 3.2 6.4 
1980 II] 2.2 2 6 5 .6 1 6 
IV 11 4 x 4 2 4 1.0 
1981 I 3.2 2 Lind 6 126 8 3.1 
II HL Sle 6 5 6 wy 1.3 
II 2 = 5 =a =o 3, 1.6 Jind 
IV .0 1.6 ead =in6 14, 8 1.6 
1982 I =2.0 = 248 “4.4 =230 .6 at: 
II SA TAC) “ia -1.6 ao = b 
1981 JUN 3 ae .5 sh Sh “3 oa 
JUL if <2 ir Fo] a2. = 9 6 oS 
AUG 1 2.9 =a a =i, 1.0 ae 
SEP maul 3 Ca | aa aii se, Uae 
OCT we 4 .0 3: ara a2 5 
NOV 1.3 = il cat? Sk cal va 3 
DEC ay ail 5) mee 3 .2 4 
1982 JAN >| =) -2.4 selag E2e0 3 = 
FEB =i-3 was <7 ame Ane} 3 “2 
MAR -1.5 lee <0 Sto = -.4 <5 
APR =2..6 a oY nO a 0 at 
MAY 1 Made 4 -1.4 Seatd =1ind —9 -.5 =1,.0 
JUN 8 a) aH aa =e 
CE: EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CATALOG 2-002, STATISTICS CANADA. 
BASED ON 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
(1) SEE GLOSSARY. 
OCT 7, 1982 TABLE 43 3:26 PM 


WAGES AND SALARIES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


GOODS INDUSTRIES 
MANUF AC- CONSTRUC- 


TOTAL AGRICULTURE FORESTRY MINING TURING TION 
See a ee 
1977 8 757 10,2 13.8 8.4 8.6 
1978 6.6 14,8 10.8 5.2 a9 -3.3 
1979 12.6 12.7 132 20.5 13.5 7.0 
1880 10.6 er) wee 25.8 3.9 7.6 
1981 13.3 739 2.4 17.6 12:3 1732 
1980 III 2.5 = log SLL 3.5 2.0 5.8 

IV 4.9 7.3 a 5.2 4.3 6.6 
1981 I 3.5 =34 309 4.2 3.5 4.2 
II 4.5 2.8 Ls 4.3 5.0 3.5 
Il] 4 3.2 who 1.8 =e 4.1 
IV era | 3.1 13.9 3.4 1.3 2.6 
1982 I | =Siat. =7..0 4.9 -.4 =o 
II -2.6 Tat 3.4 sai Jes Sy -12.5 
1981 JUN 2.0 =235 2.6 bee 2.6 W2 
JUL -,9 tay =1256 “9 -1.0 es 
AUG =255 152 425 =e “3.9 2.2 
SEP 2.4 139 20.7 2.0 2.6 .0 
OcT om =1a0 12.9 Tee 5 “74 
NOV 9 2.8 sb. 1 ee a2 3.9 
DEC Pp 156 =5..1 1.9 8 -1.5 
1982 JAN oa I -10.4 -3.8 1,6 et wi 
FEB or | 4.2 4.2 1.6 .9 AP. 
MAR Shs 1.3 3.3 1.3 vie =o 
APR Eee 4.6 ERs -3.3 .0 “1.6 
MAY S50 -.9 -.3 .0 -.4 -16.6 
JUN 9 4.1 =7469 -3.6 1.4 2.6 
COME, CATAL = STAT C A 
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BASED ON THE 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATICN. 
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WAGES AND SALARIES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
CONTINUED 


SERVICE INDUSTRIES 


TRANSPOR- FINANCE, COMMUNITY, PUBLIC TOTAL SUPPLE- TOTAL TIME LOST 
TOTAL TATION TRADE INSURANCE & BUSINESS & ADMINIS- WAGES AND MENTARY LABOUR IN WORK 
STORAGE, REAL ESTATE PERSONAL TRATION AND SALARIES LABOUR INCOME STOPPAGES 
AND COMMU- SERVICES DEFENSE (1) (2) INCOME (3) 
NICATION 
1977 10.5 10.7 6.0 13.4 11.6 11.8 10.0 13.8 10.3 275.7 
1978 9.9 a7. 7.9 12,5 10.4 9.8 8.7 13.9 9.1 616.1 
1979 Valet! 12.6 12.4 15.9 12 8.1 12.0 9.8 11.8 648.8 
1980 14.5 16.3 12.8 15.1 14.6 13.8 13.1 8.3 12.8 748.0 
1981 14.0 12.0 1125 14.0 15.5 15.3 User? 16.8 13.9 739.4 
1980 III 3.3 2.9 3.1 3.7 3.2 4.2 3.1 2.9 3.0 959.0 
IV 3.6 2.3 3.5 4.6 3.7 4.5 4.1 4.2 4.1 526.2 
1981 I a0 2.3 2h 3.4 2.4 1.8 2.8 5.7 3.0 607.7 
II 3.8 3.9 2.6 2.8 4.4 4.2 4.0 4.0 4.0 504.4 
Il] Se 1.0 2.3 3.5 4.9 5.8 2.6 2.4 2.6 1380.0 
IV 3.0 6.9 1.7 Ua? Cet 2.0 27 2.8 PL 465.3 
1982 I 2.3 1.2 253 4.6 3.0 4.1 1.4 1.4 1.4 219.3 
I] 1.5 2.9 rel 9 1.3 3.2 oe eal ay: 
1981 JUN 1.3 =i 1.3 8 1.8 PSL 1.6 1.5 1.6 493.5 
JUL 8 -3.2 1.3 24, 8 3.5 ua 0 a? 1769.9 
AUG 5 3.7 -.4 =v ai olay! =e =4 Sk! 1685.3 
SEP 3.6 4.4 4 1.3 5.6 3.2 3.2 3.4 ies 684.9 
OcT Sk 2.0 7 S38 Sh 24 S52 =tenl ad oh 654.8 
NOV 9 ee sd ot 9 8 9 3 .9 545.9 
DEC 1.0 Be) ol tal 1.5 6 if 8 “it! 195.3 
1982 JAN ay cae -1.8 2.9 2.1 Sou | ral ait 152.1 
FEB 4 1.5 6 1.0 =a 2.5 5 25 5 205.7 
MAR 1.3 1.4 -.6 “3 1.0 5.5 7 BY Sd 300.1 
APR 9 2.6 rll 6 9 6 5 4 5 153.3 
MAY =, =59 sv .2 ke -2.6 -1.6 <6 AU 
JUN ene Sek) ae .0 7 0 23 3 .3 
> ESTIMATES R INCOME, 0G ~005, STATISTICS CANADA. 
BASED ON THE 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
(1) EXCLUDES MILITARY PAY AND ALLORANCES. 
(2) INCLUDES FISHING AND TRAPPING. 
(3) THOUSANDS OF PERSON-DAYS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, 
OCT 7, 1982 TABLE 45 3:26 PM 


AVERAGE WEEKLY HOURS BY INDUSTRY 
SEASGNALLY ADJUSTED 


MANUEACTUR ING mena: eisai nine nian tL CONSTRUCT ON 
MINING ~ TOTAL ~ DURABLE NONDURABLE TOTAL BUILDING ENGINEERING 
a ee ee oe ee ea. 8) ee ee En ee 
1977 40.6 38.6 39.5 37.8 38.7 37.0 41.6 
1978 40.5 38.8 39.6 37.9 38.9 37.3 42.1 
1979 41.1 38.8 39.5 38.1 39.4 37.8 42.6 
1980 40.8 38.5 39.2 37.8 39.1 37.6 41,9 
1981 40.4 38.5 39.3 37.7 38.9 37.6 41,9 
1980 III 40.6 38.3 39.0 S787 38.9 37.6 41.8 
IV 40.4 38.7 39.6 37.9 39.3 37.8 42.0 
1981 I 40.6 38.7 39.4 37.9 39.2 37.9 42.1 
II 40.5 38.8 39.6 38.0 38.6 37.4 41.6 
III 40.4 38.5 35,3 37.6 38.9 37.6 42.1 
IV 40.0 38.1 38.8 37.5 38.8 37.4 41,7 
1982 I 40.3 38.1 38,7 37.4 38.4 37.0 41.3 
II 39.8 37.7 38.5 36.9 37.4 35.9 40.8 
1981 JUN 40.3 38.8 39.6 38.0 39.1 37.8 41.9 
JUL 40.2 38.7 39.7 37.8 38.6 37.5 41.3 
AUG 40.5 38.5 39.3 37.5 39.3 327 43.3 
SEP 40.6 38.2 38.9 37.5 38.8 37.6 41.7 
OCT 40.4 38.5 39.2 37.7 38.1 37.4 40.0 
NOV 40.3 38.1 38.7 37.68 39.0 37.6 41.8 
DEC 39.4 37.8 38.6 37.3 39.5 37.3 43.4 
1982 JAN 40.1 38.1 38.8 37.3 38.4 37.0 41.2 
FEB 40.1 38.2 38.9 37.5 38.4 S71 41.3 
MAR 40.8 37.9 38.4 S753 38.3 36.9 41.5 
APR 40.3 37.9 38.7 37.2 38.2 36.7 41.6 
MAY 39.6 37.6 38.3 36.7 36.6 35.1 40.3 
JUN 39.6 Ci 38.6 36.9 37.4 35.9 40.4 


: ALO = Ics c ; 


é $ ; G ’ 
BASED ON 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
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AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


| OMMUNITY , 


INDUSTRIAL FORESTRY MINING MANU- CONS- TRANS- WHOLESALE — RETAIL FINANCE BUSINESS & 
| COMPOSITE FACTURING TRUCTION  PORTATION TRADE TRADE PERSONAL 
SERVICES 
| 1977 9.9 8.7 9.8 10.6 Pe 11.4 9.8 
1978 6.2 4.4 8.1 7.4 5.3 7.6 6.7 53 82 54 
1979 8.6 10.7 11.4 8.9 8.5 9.0 9.3 hey 9.5 7.3 
1980 9.8 12.2 adiay 9.7 9.2 11.3 10.4 7.9 11.5 9.0 
1981 12.2 11.8 14.0 12.5 12.9 12.4 11.2 9.4 16.5 11.5 
1980 III 259 3.6 2.5 2.9 3.8 2,2 Oe7 2.4 
IV 3.2 2.8 2.8 3:3 3.9 2.7 3.0 2.3 ne i 
4981 I 3.3 4.0 4.3 3.2 2.8 3.5 2.9 2.9 “I 2.9 
| II 277 1.6 301 2.9 2.9 a7 2.0 2.0 2.3 2.6 
Ill 2.4 1.5 3.8 2.3 3.8 2.8 2:7 2.2 2.2 3.1 
| IV 2.3 5.1 3.0 3.1 2.3 4.2 2.9 1.4 1.2 2.5 
1982 I ani -.8 any 3.4 .8 3.1 3.8 1.5 3.7 Pes 
| II 1.5 5 2.4 ay -.8 3.0 1.6 1.5 
| 1981 JUN i 217 4 a7 1.1 Bs, 8 8 9 1.0 
JUL “a -2.7 1.4 5 -.8 -1.0 .6 1.5 is 1.0 
AUG 1.5 2.0 V7 9 3.5 3.4 he 0 .0 1 
| SEP 9 27 7 8 -.4 1.5 lok ol .4 Ay 
OCT 9 3.3 5 1.5 -.3 1.4 8 F at 8 
NOV 9 -1,9 1.3 t 2.1 ‘5 9 4 8 1.2 
| DEC 6 ‘03 -.2 8 8 9 9 -.2 “a 4 
1982 JAN 72 -1.6 2.9 1.6 -.4 6 2.0 5 2.0 2.6 
FEB 1.8 3 1.4 Lat -.4 2.1 rid .6 2.0 1.2 
MAR -.2 4 1.4 -.5 4 cs -.9 -.2 -1.0 8 
APR 9 126 5 9 1.2 1.4 8 5 oT 5 
MAY .0 4) 2 4 -4.4 5 5 1.2 1.2 -.1 
JUN 22 -5.5 1.1 A 2.5 2 a3 ye 
| MPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CATALOGUE 72-002, STATISTICS CANADA 
OCT 7, 1982 TABLE 47 3:26 PM 
WAGE SETTLEMENTS 
' AVERAGE ANNUAL INCREASE TO BASE RATE OVER THE LIFE OF CONTRA MPLO 
GREEMENTS 3 ATTN Cora CrAuse. WITHOUT COLA CLA COVERED BY 
| “ALL COMMERCIAL —-NON- ALL COMMERCIAL NON- “ALL COMMERCIAL © NON- NEK 
INDUSTRIES COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIES COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIES COMMERCIAL SETTLEMENTS 
(2) (2) (2) 
I 
1977 76 7.4 75 6.5 6.0 6.7 7.8 7.9 7:7 260603 
1978 7.0 7.2 6.7 6.2 5.8 7.2 7.2 7.8 6.7 326761 
1979 8.2 8.1 8.3 7.4 7.4 v3 8.8 9.4 8.3 280741 
1980 10.3 9.8 10.6 8.8 8.2 9.6 11.0 11.3 10.8 302953 
1981 12.3 11.4 134 9.6 9.3 10.2 13.6 13.9 13.5 222500 
(1980 III W041 11.2 10.9 9.4 9.0 10.2 11.5 12.0 tt.4 233240 
IV 10.8 10.1 11.4 8.0 7.6 9.1 11.6 11.6 1 248040 
(1981 1 12.3 11.6 13.0 8.7 8.3 11.2 13.3 14,5 13.1 172845 
II 12.0 10.8 12.4 9.4 8.8 10.8 12.6 12.7 12.5 310575 
III 12.2 11,5 13.9 10.5 10.6 6.7 14.3 14.4 14.3 229900 
IV 92.7 11.8 13.9 9.8 9.7 12.1 14.0 13.9 14.0 176680 
1982 I 11.3 9.7 12.4 8.5 8.5 8.8 12.7 13,0 12.6 233245 
Il 11.3 10.6 11.8 9.9 10.0 9.8 12.4 11.8 12.6 267805 


OF 500 OR MORE EMPLOYEES, CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY EXCLUDED. 

(1) INCREASES EXPRESSED IN COMPOUND TERMS. 

(2) INCLUDES HIGHWAY AND BRIDGE MAINTENANCE, WATER SYSTEMS AND OTHER UTILITIES, HOSPITALS, WELFARE ORGANIZATIONS, 
RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATIONS, PRIVATE HOUSEHOLDS, EDUCATION AND RELATED SERVICES, PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION AND 
DEFENCE. COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIES CONSIST OF ALL INDUSTRIES EXCEPT THE NON-COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIES. 


| 
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Prices 

| 

48 Consumer Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Percentage 

| Changes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

49 Consumer Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Ratio of Selected 

| Components to All Items Index, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

50 Consumer Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Percentage 

| Changes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

31 Consumer Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Ratio of Selected 

| Components to All Items Index, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

52 National Accounts Implicit Price Indexes, 1971 =100, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

3 National Accounts Implicit Price Indexes, 1971 == 1100; 

Ratio of Selected Components to GNE Index, 

) Seasonally Adjusted 

54 ~— National Accounts Implicit Price Indexes, 1971 =1 00, 

Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

5 National Accounts Implicit Price Indexes, 1971 =100, 

| Ratio of Selected Components to GNE Index, 

Seasonally Adjusted 

16 Industry Selling Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Percentage 

Changes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

\7 Industry Selling Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Ratio of 
Selected Components to Manufacturing Index, 

| Not Seasonally Adjusted 

8 _ Industry Selling Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Percentage 

) Changes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

9 Industry Selling Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Ratio of 

| Selected Components to Manufacturing Index, 
Not Seasonally Adjusted 

0 Unit Labour Cost by Industry, Percentage Changes 


| 


of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 


Export and Import Prices, Percentage Changes 
in Paasche Indexes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 
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ocT 1, 1982 TABLE 48 11:52 AM 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


ALL FOOD HOUSING tL G RANS= FALTH CREATI OBACE 
ITEMS PORTATION & EDUCATION & ALCOHOL 
1977 8.0 8.4 9.4 6.8 7.0 7.4 : ; 
1978 3.0 15.5 7.5 3.8 5.8 7.2 Pa 3 ne 
1979 3.1 13.2 7.0 9.2 9.7 9.0 6.9 7.2 9.8 
1980 10.1 10.7 8.2 11.8 12.8 10.0 915 11.2 16.0 
1981 12.5 11.4 12.4 7.1 18.4 10.9 10.1 12.9 30.1 
1980 ITI 2.8 4.2 2.3 1.3 2.8 2.8 2.6 0 , 
IV 2.8 3.1 2.6 2.1 4.2 2.0 2.3 oe Ae 
1981 1 3.2 3.0 3.1 1.3 5.8 2.7 2.7 1.4 3.6 
II 3.4 2.3 3.2 1.8 4.4 3.7 2.2 4.4 6.6 
III 3.0 2.5 3.5 1.3 3.5 2.1 2.0 4.4 5.4 
IV 2.5 =.8 3.4 2.0 44 1.7 2.6 4.9 4.3 
1982 | 2.5 1.9 3.0 4 3.7 2.8 1.2 2.3 5.0 
I 3.4 4.1 2.6 2.3 3.3 3.5 2.5 3.1 4.9 
1981 AUG 7 a and 1.1 3 1.1 6 1.0 5 
SEP 7 -.2 1.0 r) 1.8 2 ‘2 ‘6 3.1 
oct 1.0 aad 1.9 7 “1 2 1.8 2.1 1.0 
NOV ‘9 5 ‘4 7 2.5 1.3 7 2.6 -.1 
DEC ‘4 -.8 7 ae 2.0 3 4 4 2.9 
1982 JAN 4 1.0 1.3 =1.6 7 ‘4 a 5 1.0 
FEB 1.2 2.0 ‘9 2.4 3 1.3 1.3 ‘9 3 
MAR 1.3 8 1.6 1.3 1.8 2.3 ‘4 4 5.4 
APR ‘5 6 8 4 ‘9 5 5 ‘2 ‘4 
MAY 1.4 2.2 8 ‘5 14 1.4 1.5 2.7 1.2 
JUN 1.0 2.2 ig ‘4 6 ‘4 ‘8 2.1 4 
JUL 5 e 7 = 3 5 11 7 ‘0 
AUG ‘5 8 ‘9 1.3 7 13 "7 1.0 1.0 
CE: THE CONSUM E INDEX, CATALOGUE 62-001, STA CS CANADA, 
OCT 1, 1982 TABLE 49 11:52 AM 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO ALL ITEMS INDEX, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


00 OUSING CLOTHING ANS- REC 
PORTATION & EDUCATION & ALCOHOL 


1977 112.0 100.7 Cry: 95.4 96.4 88.7 89.4 118.0 
1978 118.7 99.4 83.6 92.6 94.9 84.6 88.8 118.4 
1979 123.1 97.4 83.6 93.1 94.8 82.9 87.2 119.2 
1980 12357 95.6 84.8 95.3 94.6 82.4 88.0 125.4 
1981 122.6 95.5 80.8 100.3 $3.3 80.6 88.3 144.9 
1980 III 124.5 $5.2 84.5 95.1 94.8 82.4 88.6 123.5 
IV 124.8 95.1 84.0 96.3 94.0 82.0 87.9 130.4 
1981 1 124.5 $5.0 82.4 98.7 93.5 81.5 86.3 138.4 
II 123.6 95.1 81.3 99:9 34.0 80.8 87.4 143.0 

II] 123.0 95.6 80.0 100.4 93.2 80.1 88.6 147.8 

IV 119.4 96.5 78.6 102.0 92.5 80.2 90.7 150.4 
1982 | 118.7 97.0 78.0 103.2 92.7 ISA $0.5 154.0 
II 118.9 96.6 77.4 103.5 93.2 78.7 90.5 156.8 
1981 AUG 123.3 55.6 80.0 100.0 93.5 80.2 88.8 146.6 
SEP 12251 $5.8 80.2 101.0 93.0 re 88.7 150.0 

ocT 120.7 96.7 13.9 100.4 92.2 80.4 89.7 150.1 

NOV 118.5 96.3 79.8 102.0 $2.7 80.2 91.3 148,7 

DEC 118.0 96.5 13.2 103.6 $2.6 73.9 91.2 152.4 

| 1982 JAN 118.3 97.1 77.4 103.6 $2.4 73.3 91.1 152.9 
FEB 119.2 96.8 78.3 102.7 92.5 79.4 90.8 151.5 

MAR 118.7 97.1 78.3 103.3 93.4 78.7 89.7 157.6 

APR 118.8 97.1 78.0 103.7 93.4 78,7 89.4 157.5 

MAY 119.7 96.5 77.3 103.7 93.4 78.8 90.6 157.2 

JUN 121.1 $6.1 76.9 103.2 92.8 78.5 91.5 155.8 

JUL 12H 96.3 75.9 103.0 92.8 79.0 91.7 155.1 

AUG 119.6 96.7 76.5 103.2 93.5 79.1 $2.2 155.8 


ONSU C DEX, CATALOG -001, STATIS CANADA. 
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CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


ALL 0 s c 
ITEMS L URABLES SEMI- NON- EXCLUDING EXCLUDING 
DURABLES DURABLES FOOD ENERGY 
1977 8.0 7.4 <I 6.5 8.1 8.0 7.8 7.6 
1978 3.0 10.1 5.8 3.9 12.4 6.8 6.4 8.9 
1979 LL 10.6 9.6 {aw Wee; 7.0 7.9 941 
1980 10.1 11.4 10.9 a7 12.2 8.2 10.0 9.8 
1981 12.5 ise 9.4 8.1 Use) Ua lise: 12.8 10 
1980 III 2.8 Sat ona Unt! 3.8 2.4 2.4 2.8 
IV 2.8 3.4 2 aie 4.2 Ze 2.8 2.4 
1981 I 3.2 3.4 2 135 4.4 3.0 3.3 257 
II 3.1 3.1 2.4 250 3.6 3,0 3.4 2.8 
III 3.0 3.0 2.0 1.4 3.7 3.0 3.1 2.6 
IV a0 thet 2.6 Cai? 1.3 3.6 3.4 2.3 
1982 I 2.5 1-9 4 6 2.8 3.4 oh ae 
II Jal =i) =) 2.8 4.3 an 2.8 2.8 
1981 AUG wh a) 7a 1.0 5 Neat 9 ait 
SEP uh a7 as 8 suf 8 1,0 AL) 
ocT 1.0 aD 73 9 5 lead 1.3 1,0 
NOV ws 8 74k) 8 ail 1.0 ee 9 
DEC 4 a2 4 ens a7 19 8. od 
1982 JAN at +" SoH ast 1.0 1.4 6 6 
FEB Wes 1.3 Sint 2.3 1.5 tot 9 1.3 
MAR Ted 1.5 a 1.4 2.0 9 1.4 8 
APR «5 4 = 6 ok 8 =o 6 
MAY 1.4 uel .3 4 2.3 8 imal 1.4 
JUN 1.0 170 2 6 1.4 1.0 Su iin 
JUL 3 3. mt Nise! 2 1.0 7a 6 
AUG 2 aS Bu 0 Soh 8 9 FA) 
' ALOG fr: , S CANADA. 
OCT 1, 1982 TABLE 51 11:52 AM 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO ALL ITEMS INDEX, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
GOODS 
A LES MI- NON- SERVICES EXCLUDING EXCLUDING 
GOODS DURABLES DURABLES FOOD ENERGY 
1977 99.5 81.9 86.0 107.6 101.5 95.8 98.7 
1978 100.6 79.6 82.1 111.0 99.5 93.5 98.7 
1979 101.9 79,9 81.7 113.1 97.6 92.5 98.6 
1980 103.1 80.4 81.3 UE 95.9 92.4 98.2 
1981 103.7 78.3 78.2 118.7 95.0 92.6 97.0 
1980 III 103.2 80.5 81.1 115.4 S57 82.2 98.3 
IV 103.8 79.9 80.6 116.9 95.0 92.2 97.9 
1981 1 103.9 79.0 7352 118.2 94.8 §$2°2 97.4 
I] 103.9 78.5 78.7 118.8 94.7 92.4 9741 
Ill 103.9 77.8 the 119.6 94.7 92.6 96.8 
IV 103.2 77.9 fee! litte! 95.8 93.4 96.6 
1982 I 102.5 76.2 75.8 118.6 96.6 $3.5 96.3 
II 102.8 74.7 75.6 120.1 96.3 93.3 96.1 
1881 AUG 103.9 Pile 77.6 PRISE 94.8 92.5 96.8 
SEP 103.8 77.6 77.6 119/55 94.9 9278 96.6 
ocT 103,3 77.0 7.5 119.0 95.5 93.1 96.6 
NOV 103.2 78.3 77.4 118.1 9577 93.4 96.7 
DEC 102.9 78.2 76.9 117.8 96.1 S377 96.5 
1982 JAN 102.4 tiie? 75.2 118.1 96.8 93.6 96.4 
FEB 102.5 76.2 76.0 118.4 96.7 93.4 96.5 
MAR 102.7 Zon 76.1 119.3 96.4 §3).5 96.1 
APR 102.5 74.9 76.2 DRURY: 96.7 93.5 96.1 
MAY 102.9 74.8 75.4 120.3 96.2 93.3 96.1 
JUN 102.9 74.3 acne 120.8 96.1 93.0 96.2 
JUL 102.5 73.9 74.2 120.7 96.6 92.9 96.2 
AUG 102,3 74.0 74.6 120.0 96.9 $3.3 96.2 


ONS E INDEX, LOGUE 62-001, STATI S CANADA. 
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11:52 AM 
NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
NATIONAL TOTAL DURABLE SSR oe ppc 
SEM1-DUR- NON-DUR- SERVICES EXPENDITURE 
EXPENDITURE GOODS ABLE GOODS ABLE GOODS 
1977 Red T69 4.9 6.1 8.9 tirge 9.6 
1978 6.5 7.3 Pe, 4.5 10.4 vod 8.3 
1979 10,3 9.2 8.2 10.9 10,2 8.5 8.4 
1980 11.0 10.7 8.6 152 a252 8.7 13.1 
1981 10.1 11.4 8.9 fas 14.7 10.9 13,0 
1980 III 2.3 3.0 2.9 ae 4.2 2.6 2.6 
Iv 2.0 2.6 1.2 Vest 4.6 ava 3.3 
1981 1 2.9 2.9 Zan 1.6 3.2 3.6 2.6 
I] 1.5 2.0 2.1 2.3 3.2 Zed JY | 
II! 3.1 PSL) an 1.5 3.8 2 3.9 
IV 3.1 AES} oon 1.5 1.6 2.6 1.5 
1982 I 2.9 2.8 Nf Be. an0 2.9 3.9 
I] 1.5 2.8 8 1.8 3.1 3.5 2.6 
: NATIONA COME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, ATISTICS CANADA. 
OCT 1, 1982 TABLE 53 11:52 AM 
NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO GNE INDEX, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
RSONAL EXPENDI GOVERN 
Al SEMI-DUR- ON-DUR- $s EXPENDITURE 
GooDs ABLE GOODS ABLE GOODS 
<a 
1977 $2.3 73.9 83.2 98.2 96.5 112.9 
1978 93.0 78.8 81.6 101.9 97.0 114.8 
1979 92.1 77.4 82.1 101.9 95.5 112.9 
1980 91.8 75.7 82.2 102.9 94,3 114.9 
1981 92.8 74.9 80.3 107.2 95.0 117.8 
1980 III 91.9 76.0 82.1 103.1 94.3 114.9 
IV 92.5 75.5 81.9 105.8 94.5 116.4 
1981 I 92.5 74.9 80.8 106.0 95.1 115.9 
II 93.4 75.3 81.4 107.7 95,9 118.5 
II! 93.2 75.0 80.1 108.4 94.7 119.4 
IV 92.3 74.3 78.9 106.8 94,3 Ws 
1982 | 92.2 72.6 77.4 107.2 94.2 118.6 
II 93.3 Jaee 77.6 108.9 96.0 119.8 


AL PEND AC S, CATAL 3-001, STICS CANADA. 


OCT 1, 1982 TABLE 54 11:52 AM 


NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


SINESS FIX NVESTM XPORTS PORTS 
OTAL ESIDENTIAL NON- MACHINERY OTAL CHANDIS AL MERCHA 
CONSTRUC- RESIDENTIAL & EQUIPMENT 
TION CONSTRUC- 
TION 


1977 8.4 10,9 7.9 7.4 a8 ira. 12.3 12.2 
1978 8.5 7.5 7.0 dio bes 8.8 13.1 13.4 
1979 8.8 7.6 3.8 10.3 19.1 vay) 13.8 14,3 
1980 9.2 5.4 Tg 10.2 15.7 16.7 15.0 16.7 
1981 10.7 9.4 ited 11.0 iat 6.5 AE 10.8 
1980 III 2.4 3.1 2.5 2.0 2.8 2.3 2.8 ao 

IV 3.3 3.6 20 3.4 2.0 ver 1.9 Ly: 
1981 I 2.4 ure 212 2.8 4.8 5.1 4.9 G.d 

I! 2.9 3.3 2.8 Herth SIRE -3.5 2.0 201 

Ill an 3 3.0 2.6 Cth 2.8 2.6 2.4 

IV 2.4 12 3.3 2.6 aE) 1.4 Sind 2nd 
1982 I 1.8 1.4 1.2 745 enh Cake ae) ee 

I] 1.4 Use? 1.5 1.8 Nisa = 2 a) =F 
OURCE: NATION COM i) NDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
oct 1, 1982 TABLE 55 11:52 AM 

NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO GNE INDEX, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
USINES VESTMEN 
L SIDENTIAL NON- ACHIN L MERCH 0 CHA 
CONSTRUC- RESIDENTIAL & EQUIPMENT 
TION CONSTRUC- 
TION 

1977 110.9 130.0 109.9 $9.3 116.9 118.1 108.9 110.5 
1978 112.4 130.5 109.8 103.1 118.5 120.0 115.0 117.0 
1979 114.8 131.9 113.3 106.7 132.5 136.4 122.9 125.6 
1980 11377 126.0 114.9 106.7 139.2 144.5 128.3 133.0 
1981 113.4 124.1 115.0 106.6 134.9 138.6 128.3 132.7 
1980 III 112.7 124.4 114.5 105.7 137.9 142.9 127.8 133.0 

IV 113.8 126.0 114.8 106.8 137.4 141.9 127.3 131.5 
1981 I 113.3 125.1 114.1 106.4 139),9 145.0 129.8 134.7 

I] 113.5 125.8 114.2 106.4 133.2 136.4 129.0 133.9 

Ill 113.2 123.3 115.0 106.6 133.6 137.0 129.3 134.0 

IV 113.7 122.3 116.5 107.2 133.0 136.2 125;51 128.3 
1982 I 112.4 120.5 114.5 106.4 128.4 130.3 121.93 124.4 

I] 112.3 120.1 114.5 106.7 124.9 125::7 121.2 122.4 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


ocT 1, 1982 TABLE 56 11:52 AM 


INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


TOTAL 000 AND OBACCO RUBBER AND LEATHER XTILES kK 
MANUFAC- = BEVERAGE = PRODUCTS ~—s PLASTICS _— PRODUCTS ve oe & FIXTURES AND ALLIED 
TURING 
INDUSTRIES 
1977 7.9 7.0 6.0 5.5 7.8 5.5 5.6 12.4 | 
1978 9.2 10.6 5.1 5.6 10.5 6.2 5.7 19.4 82 5 8 
1979 14.5 12.7 7.4 11.5 25.0 1339 10.0 15.8 13.8 17.3 
1980 13.5 10.7 12.0 16.3 2.5 12.8 8.8 -6.2 12.0 15.7 
1981 10.2 8.9 11.8 10.6 6.8 11,9 8.4 ‘3 10.5 10.4 
1980 III 2.8 5.1 1.2 ie 1.8 1.8 2.0 5.6 2.7 1.0 
IV 22 5.1 5.2 1.9 1.7 aii hi -.4 1.5 2.3 
1981 1 2.6 .6 2.6 329 3.6 4.4 3.0 -.3 3.4 3.4 
II Dyo 7 1g 2.1 1.4 2,8 2.3 2.5 2.2 hs 
III Dud 1.7 .9 2.8 ©) 17 253 1 a4 3.2 
1V 1.3 7 9.3 3.0 1.1 8 +! -6.6 2.0 1b? 
1982 I 1.4 1.3 .8 2.3 25) 2 2.0 3 3.8 1.2 
II 1.9 3.6 1.2 182 a2 4 9 8 8 8B 
1981 AUG 7 A sf 127 6 iB 5 -2.7 5 2.5 
SEP if) -.4 1.3 5 < 2 1 -3.9 5 -.5 
OCT .9 4 732 1.6 53 .6 5 -3.1 8 1.3 
NOV -.2 -.3 1.6 .6 y * y, -1,0 aE -.3 
DEC 4 .0 .0 a & -.2 1 1.9 7 4 
1982 JAN 7 5 39 ie. ‘7 nM 1.7 -.6 a 3 
FEB .6 1.1 .0 8 1 3 ‘ -.4 .6 9 
MAR 4 3 <4 7 .0 .0 .6 a él 4 
APR 1.0 2.0 -.1 ¥ “a a 3 oe 4 -.6 
MAY 5 152 .0 © .0 oe a -.1 4 .6 
JUN 3 5 302 +) 4 .0 3 “Wa +) 1.3 
JUL 3 a2 1.3 s .0 .6 9 tnt 7 -1.6 
AUG -.1 -.1 .0 ] 5] .0 a -1.8 a -.5 
Y XES, CATALOGUE 62-011, STATISTICS CANADA. 
OCT 1, 1982 TABLE 57 11:52 AM 
INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO MANUFACTURING INDEX, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
00 AN BACCO BBER A EATHER TEXTILES KNITTING WOOD URNITUR 1) 
BEVERAGE PRODUCTS PLASTICS PRODUCTS & FIXTURES AND ALLIED 
INDUSTRIES 
es 
1977 106.6 83.8 85.0 99.4 86.3 75.9 108.2 99.2 111.0 
1978 108.0 80.7 82.2 100.5 83.9 73.4 118.3 96.5 107.3 
1979 106.4 75.7 79.9 109.9 82.9 70.6 119.8 95.9 110.0 
1980 103.7 74.7 82.0 99.3 82.5 67.7 99.0 94.6 112.1 
1981 102.6 75.8 82.2 96.3 83.8 66.6 90.2 94.9 112.4 
1980 III 104.5 73.7 82.3 98.4 82.8 68.0 99.1 95.3 112.6 
IV 106.4 75.1 81.3 97.0 81.8 66.3 95.5 93.6 111.6 
1981 1 104.3 75.1 81.7 97.9 83.3 66.6 92.7 94.3 112.4 
II 102.7 74.7 81.6 97.1 83.8 66.6 93.0 94.3 111.5 
III 102.3 73.8 82.1 95.2 84.2 66.7 91.0 95.2 112.6 
IV 101.1 79.6 83.5 35.0 83.8 66.3 83.9 95.9 113.1 
1982 I 100.9 79.1 84.2 95.6 82.8 66.7 82.9 98.1 112.8 
I 102.6 78.5 83.7 94.0 81.6 66.0 82.9 97.1 111.6 
1981 AUG 102.4 73.4 82.3 95.1 84.2 66.8 91.2 95.1 113.5 
SEP 101.8 74.2 82.5 94.9 84.1 66.6 87.4 95.3 112.7 
OCT 101.3 78.8 83.1 94.4 83.9 66.3 84.0 95.2 113.2 
NOV 101.2 80.2 83.8 95.4 84.1 66.5 83.2 96.1 113.1 
| DEC 100.8 79.9 83.6 95.2 83.5 66.2 84.5 96.3 113.0 
| 1982 JAN 100. 6 79.5 84.0 96.1 83.1 66.9 83.4 98.2 112.6 
FEB 101.2 79.0 84.2 95.5 82.9 66.6 82.6 98.2 113.0 
MAR 101.0 78.8 84.5 95.1 82.5 66.7 82.8 97.9 112.9 
APR 102.1 77.9 83.7 94.3 81.8 66.2 82.9 97.3 111,2 
MAY 102.8 77.5 83.5 93.8 81.6 66.0 82.5 96.8 111.3 
JUN 103.0 80.2 83.8 93.9 81.4 65.9 83.2 97.1 112.4 
JUL 102.9 81.0 83.7 93.7 81.6 66.3 83.9 97.5 110.3 
AUG 102.9 81.1 83.8 93.9 81.7 66.5 82.5 97.9 109.9 


AL -O11, ATIS CANADA. 


OCT 1, 1982 TABLE 58 11:52 AM 


INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


PRIMARY METAL MOTO MOTO RICAL ON- HEMICALS ON-DU U 
METALS FABRICATION VEHICLES VEHICLE PRODUCTS METALLIC MANUF ACT - MANUF ACT - 
PARTS MINERALS URING URING 
LLL LLL LL LL LLL LL 
1977 12.1 6.1 8.2 10.1 iil | 8.8 ier 7.6 8.5 
1978 9.0 oid 8.8 ete, 6.6 8.3 gs 8.9 9.5 
1979 24.6 12.4 12¢2 8.0 9.8 9.2 lak 14.5 14.4 
1980 1951 10.0 11.9 10.5 9.9 i138 Liat 15.8 10.5 
1981 1.4 10.0 122 S27 Unk 15.2 13.8 12.3 7.4 
1980 III Za 1.4 3id 1.8 1.4 <9 mee 3.2 2.4 
IV 20 Za 5.5 3.4 tok: 7 Bld Lets 4.1 y a 
1981 1 =1.6 3.3 1a7 1.6 167 8.3 6.0 3.4 1.6 
II 1.6 Alri) 2.6 2.8 PASE: 2.9 a3 a 2.4 
ITI 4 1.2 6 2.6 1.9 1.8 Zee a 1.3 
IV 1 3.4 5.1 175 Pew 1.4 Ze 1.3 He! 
1982 I -.4 2.6 het / 4.4 fot: Lad, 1.8 1.4 Tam 
II = Tew 7! Zia hei Ala? te 2.4 1.2 
1981 AUG 1.8 isl 0 2.1 4 a! me 9 4 
SEP 6 3 ae ie 1.0 4 .0 4 sul 
OcT ad 2.6 4 the’d a be ie) 8 1.0 
NOV Sis) 6 =~ 6 5 a .0 -0 eae Sf! 
DEC ah 5 0 4 6 3 +2 3 6 
1982 JAN Sue 7 = 2.6 sys 6.1 Mow 5 9 
FEB 8 6 -.6 2.0 4 sell oJ 6 ah 
MAR == (i 0 .0 .0 0 9 =< 8 eg 
APR 1.0 1.3 -.5 6 1.3 3 Alea os 8 
MAY 5 A <3 1.4 8 a 1.1 4 6 .3 
JUN 57) 34 rl | 1.0 4 6 3 3 3 
JUL oi) ail .3 rat -6 “utd ay I, 5 
AUG -.8 0 ot) Sm 5 SU -2 =A. sic | 
SOURCE: INDUSTRY PR DEXES, CATALOGUE 62-011, STATISTICS CANADA. 
oct 1, 1982 TABLE 59 11:52 AM 
INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO MANUFACTURING INDEX, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
RIMARY METAL T MOTO L A NON- 4 N- L 
METALS FABRICATION VEHICLES VEHICLE PRODUCTS METALLIC MANUF ACT- MANUF ACT- 
PARTS MINERALS URING URING 
ST ee ee ee ee ee 
1977 109.3 98.8 75.8 90.4 84.5 101.9 100.9 104.4 95.0 
1978 109.1 98.9 75.5 91.9 82.5 101.1 $975 104.1 95.3 
1979 118.6 97.1 74.1 86.7 79.2 96.5 98.6 104.2 95.3 
1980 124.8 94.1 73.0 84.4 76.7 95.1 101.8 106.3 92.8 
1981 114.8 94.0 74.4 84.0 74.8 99.4 105.2 108.4 90.4 
1980 III 123.3 94.1 73 84.2 76.7 94.5 102.1 106.5 92.5 
IV LP aay 93.0 74.7 84.3 75.4 94.0 100.5 107.4 91.5 
1981 I 116.6 93.6 74.0 83.5 74.7 Soa 103.8 108.1 90.6 
II 116.0 94.0 74.3 83.9 74.8 99.7 104.9 108.0 90.8 
Ill 114.0 93.2 73.2 84.3 74.7 99.3 105.5 108.6 90.1 
IV 112.6 $5.1 76.0 84.5 75.0 99.5 106.4 108.7 $0.0 
1982 | 110.6 96.3 73.7 86.9 75.0 105.1 106.8 108.6 90.1 
II 108.4 96.1 72.4 87.2 74.9 105.3 106.1 109.2 89.5 
1981 AUG 114.3 92.9 73.1 85.1 74.4 99°.2 105.6 108.7 90.0 
SEP 114.7 93.0 73.0 83.9 75.0 99.3 105.3 108.8 89.9 
OcT 113.6 94.5 76.3 84.1 74.6 99.4 106.4 108.7 90.0 
NOV 112.1 95.4 76.0 84.6 75.1 99.6 106.6 108.8 90.0 
DEC UiZss 95.4 75.6 84.6 T5i2 9305 106.4 108.6 90.2 
1982 JAN Lite 96.4 74.3 86.2 {hing 104.8 107.4 108.4 90.4 
FEB 111.4 96.4 UE ine) 87.4 75\. 1 104.9 106.9 108.5 90.3 
MAR 109.1 96.0 73.2 87.1 74.8 105.5 106.1 108.8 89.8 
APR 103.2 96.3 Tack 86.8 75.0 104.8 106.2 109.1 89.6 
MAY 108.5 96.1 72.8 87.1 74.8 105.5 106.1 109.2 89.5 
JUN 107.5 96.0 72.5 87.7 74.9 105.8 106.0 109.2 89.5 
JUL 108.1 95.8 72.5 87,4 75.1 106.2 106.3 109.0 89.7 
AUG 107.4 96.0 72.8 87.4 75.3 106.5 106.6 109.1 89.6 
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Foreign Sector 


External Trade, Merchandise Exports by Commodity Groupings, 
Millions of Dollars, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

External Trade, Merchandise Exports by Commodity Groupings 
Year over Year Percentage Changes 

External Trade, Merchandise Imports by Commodity Groupings, 
Millions of Dollars, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

External Trade, Merchandise Imports by Commodity Groupings, 
Year over Year Percentage Changes 

Current Account Balance of International Payments, 

Receipts, Millions of Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted 

Current Account Balance of International Payments, 

Receipts, Percentage Changes of Seasonally 

Adjusted Figures 

Current Account Balance of International Payments, 

Payments, Millions of Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted 

Current Account Balance of International Payments, 

Payments, Percentage Changes of Seasonally 

Adjusted Figures 

Current Account Balance of International Payments, 

Balances, Millions of Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted 
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ocT 6, 1982 TABLE 62 2:11 PM 


EXTERNAL TRADE 
MERCHANDISE EXPORTS BY COMMODITY GROUPINGS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


OMESTIC EXPORTS 
INDEX OF FOOD AND CRUDE CRUDE FABRICATED E I TOR 


ND MACHINERY & MO 


PHYSICAL TOTAL LIVE MATERIALS PETROLEUM MATERIALS PRODUCTS EQUIPMENT VEH 
VOLUME EXPORTS ANIMALS INEDIBLE & NATURAL INEDIBLE INEDIBLE, wr OR ; AND 
GAS TOTAL INVESTMENT PARTS 
1977 131.8 44554.4 4608.0 8850.2 3778.7 14926.9 15231.1 2128.1 10423 .8 
1978 144.8 53182.7 5301.6 8830.8 3763.1 18155.0 18855 .0 2707.1 12540.4 
1979 147.5 65641.2 6314.0 12537.8 5293.8 24375.7 20923.8 3572.4 11899.7 
1980 145.7 76158.7 8263.3 14759.4 6883.0 29345.0 21850.5 4082.1 10923.9 
1981 149.5 83678.1 9441.0 15209.3 6874.9 30530.8 25351.2 4997.0 13084, 1 
1980 III 135.6 17847 .3 2320.5 3473.5 1449.1 6961.1 4627.2 895.1 2158.6 
IV 155.6 20677 .3 2425.2 3588.1 1652.1 7669.5 6420.5 1012.9 3587.5 
1981 I 141.3 20081.8 1842.7 3962.4 2046.1 7948.3 5550.9 1133.0 2738.7 
Il 164.1 22402.6 2505.9 3757.9 1576.2 8321.4 6969.1 1307.6 3695.4 
Ill 139.2 19509.6 2354.5 3587.9 1493.4 6948.0 5851.5 1234.3 2956.7 
IV 153.2 21684.1 2737.9 3901.1 1759.2 7313.1 6979.7 1322.1 3693.3 
1982 I 141.4 20361.3 1858.3 3948.1 2152.8 7203.0 6684.7 1236.6 3591.7 
II 162.9 22486.1 2875.0 3695.2 1685.5 7021.0 8117.1 1198.6 4963.6 
1981 AUG 126.4 5968.5 792.6 1140.4 499.1 2126.5 1680.0 360.1 815.9 
SEP 146.5 6806.3 864.1 1289.2 510.0 2284.6 2117.4 423.9 1136.6 
OcT 155.4 7218.5 936.6 1241.5 §32.3 2455.0 2337.0 455.8 1211.6 
NOV 160.6 7633.9 1002.0 1380.4 621.1 2544.0 2433.2 424.1 1393.8 
DEC 143.7 6831.7 799.3 1279.2 605.8 2314.1 2209.5 442.2 1087.9 
1982 JAN 120.3 5999.9 537.9 1259.7 721.5 2228.0 1779'2 384.7 831.9 
FEB 141.4 6757.4 599.5 1329.7 764.5 2318.6 2284.7 403.0 1288.3 
MAR 162.6 7604.0 720.9 1358.7 666.8 2656.4 2620.8 448.9 1471.5 
APR 154.3 7120.6 eb Is 1229.3 619.8 2281.1 2569.1 386.4 1533.6 
MAY 162.9 7455.2 963.6 1254.4 530.1 2349.1 2647.6 407.4 1587.1 
JUN LAs 7910.3 1152.1 1211.5 535.6 2390.8 2900.4 404.8 1842.9 
JUL 142.1 6818.5 956.4 1122.7 515.0 2328.9 2130.0 381.1 125 er 
AUG 6405.4 823.3 1145.3 617.4 2206.9 2003.3 300.7 1182.5 
N yas. S, OGUE 65- ’ CS CANADA. 
OCT 6, 1982 TABLE 63 2:11 PM 


EXTERNAL TRADE 
MERCHANDISE EXPORTS BY COMMODITY GROUPINGS 
YEAR OVER YEAR PERCENTAGE CHANGES 


DOMESTIC EXPORTS 
FOOD AND CRUDE CRUDE FABRICATED END MACHINERY & MOTOR 


INDEX OF 0 
PHYSICAL TOTAL LIVE MATERIALS PETROLEUM MATERIALS PRODUCTS EQUIPMENT VEHICLES 
VOLUME EXPORTS ANIMALS INEDIBLE & NATURAL INEDIBLE INEDIBLE, FOR AND 
GAS TOTAL INVESTMENT PARTS 
re ee 2 
1977 8.9 15.8 7.3 6.8 -3.2 ont 19.8 16.4 26.7 
1978 9.9 19.4 15.1 -.2 -.4 28.3 23.8 DID 20.3 
1979 1.8 2308 19.1 42.0 40.7 27.3 11.0 32.0 -5.1 
1980 -1.2 16.0 30.9 1707, 30.0 20.4 4.4 14,3 -8.2 
1981 2.6 9.9 14.3 3.0 -1 4.0 16.0 22.4 19.8 
1980 III -4.3 9.5 32.8 5.7 17.0 11.6 -.7 -.8 -6.2 
IV 7 14.2 22.0 6 2.5 16.5 15.3 5.4 71.3 
1981 I -1.9 7.6 ON 3.8 1.5 5.8 3.3 a7 3.5 
II ited 18.1 25.5 -3.1 -10.7 15.5 28.4 15.6 45.9 
III Oa 9.3 1.5 3.3 3.1 -.2 26.5 37.9 37.0 
IV -1.5 4.9 12.9 8.7 6.5 -4.6 8.7 30.5 2.9 
| 1982 I a 1.4 8 -.4 5.2 -9.4 20.4 9.1 31.1 
Il -.7 4 14,7 -1,7 6.9 -15.6 16.5 -8,3 34.3 
1981 AUG 1.0 7.3 -5.6 5.9 4.7 -2.3 27.2 32.7 46.1 
SEP 1.6 8.9 16.7 3.0 6.6 -3.3 17.8 46.9 15.5 
OcT -6.8 -.6 -1.5 2.8 8.1 -9.1 5.3 27.2 -3.7 
NOV ony 10.8 39.6 14.7 16.9 -1.9 11.9 36.8 9.9 
DEC -.1 4.6 5.7 8.7 -3.6 -2.6 9.0 28.4 2.4 
1982 JAN -13.6 -10.0 -17.0 -10.4 2.3 -15.8 14 5.7 4.5 
FEB 76 6.1 4.6 1.9 77 -8.9 35.5 15.2 55.7 
MAR 6.0 8.0 15.9 8.5 5.6 -3.7 24.3 751 32.0 
APR ay 1,3 28.3 304 2.8 ~16.2 14.9 -11.9 31.2 
MAY 1.2 1.9 10.7 oat 77 -10.6 14.6 -3.4 30.6 
JUN -3.7 -1.8 10.4 -9.4 1.3 -19.5 19.7 -9.5 40.6 
JUL -1.9 1.2 ees -3.1 6.3 -8.2 307 -15.4 1254 
AUG 7.3 3.9 4 23.7 3.8 19.2 -16.5 44.9 


ocT 6, 1982 TABLE 64 2:11 PM 


EXTERNAL TRADE 
MERCHANDISE IMPORTS BY COMMODITY GROUPINGS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


INDEX OF OTAL FOOD AND CRUDE CR FABRICATED END MACHINERY & MOTOR 

PHYSICAL IMPORTS LIVE MATERIALS PETROLEUM MATERIALS PRODUCTS EQUIPMENT VEHICLES 

VOLUME ANIMALS INEDIBLE INEDIBLE INEDIBLE FOR AND PARTS 
INVESTMENT 


1977 ES 42362.6 3306.7 5320.2 3215.2 6993.2 26321.5 6101.7 11575.6 
1978 158.0 50107.9 3781.7 5882.1 3457.0 8748.2 31303.5 7308.9 13385 .9 
1979 1758 62870.6 4236.2 7970.0 4497.1 12023.8 38073 .3 9770.5 15160.7 
1980 165.8 69273.9 4802.8 11344.6 6919.3 12708.3 39656. 1 11082.7 13609.2 
1981 170.6 79129.4 5238.9 12170.6 7861.4 14552.1 46237.3 12462.3 PEE ERS BI 
1980 III 148.3 15756.6 1169.4 2870.0 A) a 2702.4 8824.9 2575.4 205ar6 
IV VWi253 18544.8 1495.2 2942.1 1691.7 3146.6 10740.2 2815.1 3936.0 
1981 I 166.5 18936.1 1207.1 2939200 1984.7 3316.6 11213.4 3065.3 3732.5 
I] 188.4 21829.5 1356.7 3292.3 2164.2 4086.5 12868.0 3360.0 4973.3 
III 161.2 19088. 1 1313.9 3055.3 2039.5 3572.2 10905 .8 3026.9 3623.1 
IV 166.5 19275.7 1361.2 2830.1 1673.0 3576.8 11250.1 3010.1 3666.4 
1982 I 146.8 17451.4 1146.2 2325.2 1608.5 3187.0 10562.5 2821.9 3426.4 
II 155.2 18085 .8 1281.2 2110.8 1077.5 2962.4 11484.4 2703.3 4704.4 
1981 AUG WEED e/ 5746.1 389.2 1095.9 821.2 1080.4 3112.8 874.3 986.2 
SEP 171.2 6624.7 437.4 929.0 570.3 1301.4 3876.2 1063.8 1290.1 
OCT 176.6 6804.3 490.6 987.3 587.6 1284.6 3941.7 1105.7 1277.0 
NOV 173.3 6491.9 452.4 760.8 394.6 1221.2 3976.0 1012,3 1318.8 
DEC 149.5 5979.5 418.2 1082.0 690.8 1071.0 3332.4 892.1 1070.6 
1982 JAN 12505 4942.9 334.3 692.0 457.5 980.8 2870.0 829.4 800.1 
FEB 143.4 5813.5 357.0 823.5 597.4 1032.8 3521.1 894.7 1208.8 
MAR 171.4 6695.0 454.9 809.7 553.6 1173.4 4171.4 1097.8 1417.5 
APR 160.5 6141.5 402.7 659.5 360.9 1068.2 3924.5 943.4 1573.2 
MAY 154.2 5907.1 418.2 667.8 334.0 978.0 3759.6 883.2 1570.9 
JUN 151.0 6037.2 460.3 783.5 382.6 916.2 3800.3 876.7 1560.3 
JUL 135% 5554.8 420.4 819.7 477.2 992.5 3250.0 758.6 1144.6 
AUG 5361.1 423.1 749.2 428.4 894.6 3204.4 748.0 1108.8 


SOURCE: TRADE OF CANADA, IMPORTS, CATALOGUE 65-007, STATISTICS CANADA. 


OCT 6, 1982 TABLE 65 2:11 PM 


EXTERNAL TRADE 
MERCHANDISE IMPORTS BY COMMODITY GROUPINGS 
YEAR OVER YEAR PERCENTAGE CHANGES 


INDEX OF OTAL OOD AND CRUD CRUDE ABRICATED 0 MACHINERY & MOTO 

PHYSICAL IMPORTS LIVE MATERIALS PETROLEUM MATERIALS PRODUCTS EQUIPMENT VEHICLES 

VOLUME ANIMALS INEDIBLE INEDIBLE INEDIBLE FOR AND PARTS 

INVESTMENT 

1977 ll 13.0 Sie 4.5 4h) 12.6 15°73 8.3 22.6 
1978 KAY 18.3 14.4 10.6 ee) 25. 18.9 19.8 15.6 
1979 ey Zoo 12.0 35.5 30.1 37.4 21.6 33.7 13.3 
1980 = Sr 10.2 13.4 42.3 Boo lag 4.2 13.4 -10.2 
1981 2.9 14.2 9.1 Hoe) 13.6 14.5 16.6 12.4 17.5 
1980 III =Alae 2.3 6.1 30.3 41.0 SEIU -1.4 “a =15i0 
IV see 10.2 28.1 23.2 26.0 E52) 11.6 16.7 9 
1981 1 Sat V2 22.9 6.7 oa) Sh) 16.3 11,8 11.4 
II 7.8 eae 7.3 20.7 34.0 19.4 23.1 13.8 32.0 
Ill 8.7 2A 12.4 6.5 13.8 32.2 23.6 1755 41.9 
IV -3.4 3.9 -9.0 =3).8 =} 6:1) Td 4.7 6.9 -6.8 
1982 I Salts Spots = 380 =2203 See =elok =5.8 bets) at lor! 
I] sa ital SW. =57 6 SERIE -5§0.2 Slt se -10.8 SEI -5.4 
1981 AUG Unk) 18.9 2.7 avga isene 22.2 14.5 5.6 41.2 
SEP 14.8 22.9 Sind SiO 2H 50.8 ZA E 31.4 32.3 
OCT erie Sil -4.7 = oid =e i! 1k LE) 6.5 =Bivnl 
NOV 1.6 8.3 -6.4 =O SOR TENA 24.4 10.3 11.5 = 2ral 
DEC stlet/ 4.1 =15.9 16.8 32.9 9,8 1.4 2.7 -10.8 
1982 JAN -19.4 ANY dei! Siac -37.8 =384 71 = 2k -16.0 Boat I fea -25.8 
FEB -10.2 “3.6 -.4 bok 10.2 -4.8 =3.0) Stel) -5.9 
MAR -6.8 -3.0 3.1 Salita ~20.5 -4.6 ad =I, 3.5 
APR a -14.4 =D -40.5 -47.9 E20. -6.8 “Vaid 1.0 
MAY -14.6 ~16.6 Sa fee: -40.5 aoe SP 4te) | -8.4 185% -1,5 
JUN =234 =20.3 =5.9 =20ie -47.4 -34.0 -16.5 -26.4 -14.3 
JUL —21.5 Shoe AE Jar -20.4 -26.4 -16.6 =1750 -30.3 -15.0 
AUG Lin! 8.7 =211510 ~47.8 =h7.2 au -14.4 12.4 


OURCE: TRADE ANADA, IMPORTS, CATALOGUE 65-007, ATISTICS CANADA. 


SEP 9, 1982 TABLE 66 2:17 PM 


CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
RECEIPTS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


neuen SERVICE RECEIPTS TRANS CEIPTS 
= INHERI- PERSONAL &  MHITHHOLD- TOTAL 
DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT OTHER TOTAL TANCES AND ~~ INSTITU- ING CURRENT 
EXPORTS AND AND SERVICE MIGRANTS’ TIONAL TAX RECEIPTS 
DIVIDENDS SHIPPING RECEIPTS FUNDS REMITTANCES 

1977 44253 2025 874 2371 3025 8295 690 331 534 54103 

1978 53054 2378 1208 2714 3631 9931 616 394 582 64577 

1979 65275 2887 1271 3469 4279 11906 799 448 754 79182 

1980 76772 33493 1577 3966 5280 14172 1161 515 995 93615 

1981 84221 3760 1631 4279 5577 15247 1404 561 1110 102543 

1980 III 19469 843 366 1015 1337 3561 298 138 212 23678 
IV 20640 839 411 1033 1353 3636 317 135 216 24944 

1981 I 20266 939 427 1042 1211 3619 350 128 236 24599 
II 21486 937 239 1078 1364 3678 346 135 250 25895 
Ill 21174 941 390 ‘1088 1479 3898 331 152 339 25894 
IV 21295 943 515 1071 1523 4052 377 146 285 26155 

1982 I 20508 950 356 1013 1498 3817 411 139 285 25160 
II 21536 $26 314 1097 1624 3961 395 143 306 26341 

OURCE: ARTERLY IMATES OF E CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 

SEP 9, 1982 TABLE 67 2:17 PM 


CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
RECEIPTS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


SERVICE RECEIPTS TRANSFER RECEIPTS 
MERCHAN- INHERI- PERSONAL & HITHHOLD- TOTAL 
DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT OTHER TOTAL TANCES AND INSTITU- ING CURRENT 
EXPORTS AND AND SERVICE MIGRANTS’ TIONAL TAX RECEIPTS 
DIVIDENDS SHIPPING RECEIPTS FUNDS REMITTANCES 


Se EET STE IIE SIE 


1977 16.5 4.9 5.9 13.9 9.2 9.1 Si 19.1 6.0 14.8 
1978 hg 17.4 38.2 14.5 20.0 19.7 10.7 19.0 9.0 19.4 
1979 23.0 21.4 be 27.8 17.8 toed 290 13.7 29.6 22.6 
1980 1776 16.0 24.1 14.3 23.4 19.0 45.3 15.0 32.0 18.2 
1981. o.7 12,3 3.4 7.9 5.6 7.6 20.9 8.9 11.6 9.5 
1980 III ifs a -24.8 61 ie aay Sane 13.1 -20.0 5:7 
IV 6.0 ie 12.3 1.8 7 arn 6.4 aly: es 5.3 
1981 I aed 1159 3.9 9 -10.5 aah) 10.4 3! 9.3 -1.4 
II 6.0 a7! -30.0 3.8 12.6 1.6 Ted, 5.9 5.9 5.3 
Ill =i 4 30.4 =o 8.4 6.0 -4.3 12.6 35.6 0 
IV 6 373 S2). 1 Silks 3.0 4.0 13.9 -3.9 -15.9 1.0 
1982 I sid, su -30.9 -5.4 = 36 =.0 9.0 -4.8 .0 -3.8 
II 5.0 E20 11.6 8.3 8.4 3.8 iat) 2,9 7.4 4.7 
AR STIM F THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATA = ; A CS CANADA. 


SEP 9, 1982 TABLE 68 2:17 PM 


CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
PAYMENTS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


SERVICE PAYMENTS RANSFER PAY Ss 


MERCHAN- TNHERI- PERSONAL & OFFICIAL TOTAL 

DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT OTHER WITHHOLD- TANCES AND INSTITU- CONTRIBU- CURRENT 

IMPORTS AND AND SERVICE ING MIGRANTS’ TIONAL TIONS PAYMENTS 

DIVIDENDS SHIPPING PAYMENTS TAX FUNDS REMITTANCES 
1977 41523 3666 4532 2397 4610 534 235 364 -543 58404 
1978 49047 4084 5904 2583 5770 582 252 380 -910 69512 
1979 61157 3955 6512 3160 7269 754 255 437 -645 84144 
1980 68284 4577 6961 3430 9040 995 266 478 -680 94711 
1981 76870 4876 8105 3732 11622 1110 273 523 -718 107883 
1980 III 16821 1160 1746 B65 2238 212 67 120 -214 23443 
IV 17789 1213 1712 888 2455 216 67 121 =132 24593 
1981 I 18448 1192 1910 930 2696 236 67 129 -158 25766 
II 19850 1222 1942 936 2933 250 67 130 Arad 27507 
II! 19989 1208 2244 977 3071 339 70 131 - 187 28216 
IV 18583 1254 2009 949 2922 285 69 133 - 196 26400 
1982 I 16962 1272 2178 895 2904 285 71 143 -230 24940 
II 16839 1274 2745 824 3327 306 74 143 =221 25753 
SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 

SEP 9, 1982 TABLE 69 2:17 PM 


CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
PAYMENTS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


Sr SERVICE PAYNENS PR ANS YHENTS 
MERCHAN- INHERI- PERSONAL & OFFICIAL TOTAL 
DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT OTHER WITHHOLD- TANCES AND INSTITU- CONTRIBU- CURRENT 
IMPORTS AND AND SERVICE ING MIGRANTS’ TIONAL TIONS PAYMENTS 

DIVIDENDS SHIPPING PAYMENTS TAX FUNDS REMITTANCES 
1877 13.4 17.5 36.4 7.4 10.1 6.0 29.8 6.1 19.3 14.6 
1978 18.1 11.4 30.3 Lek: 25.2 9.0 tae? 4.4 67.6 19.0 
1979 24.7 “3.2 10.3 2233 26.0 29.6 a? 15.0 -29.1 21.0 
1980 ite 15.7 6.9 8.5 24.4 32.0 4.3 9.4 5.4 12.6 
1981 12.6 6.5 16.4 10.6 28.6 11.6 2.6 9.4 5.6 13.9 
1980 III .0 5.3 -3.2 PRAY) 4.9 -20.0 1.5 Vee 42.7 .6 
IV 5.8 4.6 oa Naas | PIT 9.7 1.9 .0 8 -38.3 4.9 
1981 I 3.7 -1.7 11.6 4.7 9.8 9.3 0 6.6 19.7 4.8 
Ti 7.6 2.5 ew d 6 8.8 5.9 .0 8 12.0 6.8 
Lit at “1.1 15.6 4.4 Ane 35.6 4.5 .8 5.6 2.6 
IV yf Ae) 3.8 -10.5 -2.9 -4,9 -15.9 -1.4 1.5 4.8 -6.4 
1982 I -8.7 1.4 8.4 -§.7 -.6 .0 2.9 7.5 n WY dese | “5.5 
II ~ ai’! 26.0 -7.9 14.6 7.4 4.2 .0 -3.9 sind 


SOURCE: ARTERLY ESTIMATES E CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALO 67-001, ATI ANADA, 


SEP 9, 1982 TABLE 70 2:17 PM 


CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
BALANCES 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


SERVICE TRANSACTIONS TRANSFERS 
MERCHAN- TNHERI- PERSONAL & —~S—-—«GOODS TOTAL 
DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT TOTAL TANCES AND —‘INSTITU- TOTAL AND CURRENT 
TRADE AND AND MIGRANTS’ — TIONAL SERVICES ACCOUNT 
DIVIDENDS SHIPPING FUNDS — REMITTANCES 
a inning stir SSeS SRNR 
1977 2730 -1641 -3658 -26 -7484 455 -33 413 -4714 -4301 
1978 4007 -1706 -4696 131 -8992 364 14 50 -4985 -4935 
1979 4118 -1068 -5241 309 -9744 544 11 664 -5626 -4962 
1980 8488 -1228 -5384 536 - 10831 895 37 1247 -2343 - 1096 
1981 7351 -1116 -6474 487 - 14258 1131 38 1561 -6907 -5346 
1980 111 2648 -317 -1380 150 -2660 231 18 247 -12 235 
IV 2851 -374 -1301 145 -2848 250 14 348 3 351 
1981 I 1818 -253 1483 112 -3345 283 -1 360 -1527 -1167 
II 1636 -285 -1643 142 -3605 279 5 357 - 1969 -1612 
III 1185 -267 -1854 WW -3941 261 21 434 -2756 -2322 
IV 2712 -311 -1494 122 -3367 308 13 410 -655 -245 
1982 I 3546 -322 - 1822 118 -3717 340 -4 391 -171 220 
II 4697 -348 -2431 273 -4515 321 0 406 182 588 


SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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-inancial Markets 


1 Monetary Aggregates 69 
72. ~+-Foreign Exchange and Money Market Indicators, 
Seasonally Adjusted, Millions of Dollars 69 


3 Net New Security Issues Payable in Canadian and 
Foreign Currencies, Millions of Canadian Dollars, 


Not Seasonally Adjusted 70 
'4__— Interest Rates, Average of Wednesdays, Not 

Seasonally Adjusted 70 
‘5 Exchange Rates, Canadian Dollars Per Unit of 

Other Currencies, Not Seasonally Adjusted 71 


‘6-77 Capital Account Balance of International Payments, 

Long-Term Capital Flows, Millions of Dollars, 

Not Seasonally Adjusted 71-72 
8-79 Capital Account Balance of International Payments, 

Short-Term Capital Flows, Millions of Dollars, 

Not Seasonally Adjusted 72-73 
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OCT 7, 1982 TABLE 71 2:33 PM 


MONETARY AGGREGATES 


NOT SEASONALLY ADJUS 
: YEAR OVER YEAR PERCENTAGE CHANGES FONT Penn Ae eae ——————_ 
SC Sapper seer pre eistemen oe pe rece rn 
POWERED M1 MIB M2 M3 POWERED M1 M1B M2 M3 
MONEY (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) MONEY (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
|” Sa eee ee 
1977 10.2 8.4 19 14.0 15.8 10.2 8.4 7.2 ' 
1978 12.1 10.1 8.8 10.6 13.7 12:1 10.0 8.8 10.7 13.7 
1979 10.4 6.9 4.8 15.7 19.3 10.4 6.9 4.8 15.7 19.3 
1980 7.7 6.3 4.4 18.1 14.3 7.7 6.3 4.4 18.1 14.3 
1981 7.4 4.1 3.1 14.5 12.2 7.5 4.2 3.2 14.5 12.2 
1980 III 7.4 4.6 2.6 17.5 13.4 2.5 3.2 2.8 3.3 
IV 9.7 9.7 8.7 16.5 10.7 3:2 3.9 4.3 3.6 18 
1981 I 10.3 6.4 6.2 13.5 11.1 1.5 3 1 2.5 3.9 
II 8.8 8.8 7.6 13.8 8.4 1.3 1.2 4 3.8 5 
III 7.5 4.6 3.4 14.6 12.1 1.3 -1.0 -1.5 4.1 5.7 
IV 3.5 -2.7 -4.1 15.9 15] -.7 -2.9 -2.7 4.7 6.1 
1982 I 4.4 1.5 -.1 18.2 17.6 2.4 4.0 3.5 4.5 4.4 
II ‘3 1.8 21 17.6 18.7 -2.6 1.9 2.9 3.2 1.5 
1981 AUG 7.1 4.2 332 14.6 12.9 4 -3.6 -2.5 ay 2.1 
SEP 7.3 -.5 14.6 14.5 9 -2.8 -2.8 1.2 1.4 
OCT 5.6 -4.3 -5.0 13.8 13.4 -.9 -1.9 -1.8 a 7 
NOV 2.3 -6.6 -7.2 16.0 17.4 -1.5 Aa -.4 3.0 203 
DEC 2.6 2.6 1 17.7, 20.4 1.6 ey 6.5 2.4 3.5 
1982 JAN 6.5 257 5 18.7 17.0 2.6 4 oa Lf -.6 
FEB 4.8 122 -.3 18.2 16.4 , -1.5 -.9 as 1.3 
MAR 1.8 4 -.5 17.6 19.6 -2.3 :0 <1 9 1.8 
APR 3.1 -.2 -.5 16.8 18.6 3 1.7 2.1 1.0 -.3 
MAY -2.1 2.6 2.6 18.4 19.7 -2.7 1.9 me 2.0 -.2 
JUN -.2 3.1 4.1 17.5 17.9 1.1 -1.9 -.8 <- e 
JUL 1.0 -2.9 -.8 14.7 15.9 1.6 1.2 1.3 “1 8 
AUG 1.4 -.6 1:2 13.7 13.9 7 -1.6 -.8 -.2 4 


SOURCE: BANK OF CANADA REVIEN. 

NOTES IN CIRCULATION, COINS OUTSIDE BANKS AND CHARTERED BANK DEPOSITS WITH THE BANK OF CANADA. 
CURRENCY AND DEMAND DEPOSITS. 

CURRENCY AND ALL CHEQUABLE DEPOSITS. 

CURRENCY AND ALL CHEQUABLE, NOTICE AND PERSONAL TERM DEPOSITS. 

CURRENCY AND TOTAL PRIVATELY-HELD CHARTERED BANK DEPOSITS. 
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FOREIGN EXCHANGE AND MONEY MARKET INDICATORS 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


AN N 
NGS BY K ANADA CHARTERED BANKS 
CIAL MEN ALL AtlO O 
INTER- OF CANADA GOVERNMENT ACTUAL TO CALL TOTAL LIQUID TOTAL TOTAL BUSINESS 
NATIONAL TREASURY OF CANADA REQUIRED LOAN ASSETS ASSETS LOANS PERSONAL LOANS 
RESERVES BILLS SECURITIES CASH RATE LOANS 
(IN $ U.S.) RESERVES (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) 
1977 -1236 333 1840 1.007 7.35 90955 15789 58636 19509 37289 
1978 -41 1071 1699 1,008 8.11 106278 17053 65868 22495 41494 
1979 -679 751 1628 1.008 11.23 125260 17709 82087 26102 54008 
1980 143 1012 2242 1.007 12-13 139299 17645 96275 29650 64353 
1981 341 -7 1121 1.009 17.62 185665 17954 130809 32290 91305 
1980 IV 80 588 845 1.007 12.45 139299 17645 96275 29650 64353 
1981 | -314 -1307 -694 1.007 16.78 147885 18948 103234 30853 70024 
II -661 1139 1242 1.007 17.55 152870 18705 108650 31754 74372 
III -58 -923 -620 1,013 19.38 164892 19993 118752 32504 83356 
IV 1374 1085 1193 1.009 16.77 185665 17954 130809 32290 91305 
1882 | - 1402 -432 -205 1.009 14,28 187074 17131 130238 32434 90042 
II -42 -231 -287 1.004 15.07 185412 15690 129350 32010 89978 
TY 864 
1881 SEP - -923 -922 1.010 19.28 164892 19993 118752 32504 83356 
OCT 90 otaa 16 1.007 18.64 165566 19817 119736 32551 84429 
NOV 1748 626 598 1.007 16.78 183679 18370 127236 32006 88535 
DEC -184 592 579 1.013 14.90 185665 17954 130809 32290 91305 
1982 JAN -73 -907 -804 1.009 13.85 183982 18532 127681 32521 87839 
FEB -797 -179 -305 1.010 14.06 185397 18198 127670 32491 87685 
MAR ~532 654 1004 1.007 14.93 187074 17131 130238 32434 90042 
APR 553 -587 -941 1.011 14.73 186145 17297 129069 32358 88835 
MAY -651 104 246 1.000 14,98 184416 16142 128203 32236 88177 
JUN 56 253 408 1.000 15.50 185412 15690 129350 32010 89978 
JUL 344 -1187 -1030 1.000 15.62 183728 15849 127938 31573 88869 
AUG 593 -68 143 1.000 15.12 186274 16455 130336 31473 91137 
SEP -73 


i 


(1) AVERAGE OF WEDNESDAYS. 
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NET NEW SECURITY ISSUES PAYABLE IN CANADIAN AND FOREIGN CURRENCIES 
MILLIONS OF CANADIAN DOLLARS 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


GOVERNMENT OF CANADA CORPORATIONS OTHER 

PROVINCIAL MUNICIPAL PREFERRED INSTITU- 
BONDS TREASURY TOTAL GOVERNMENTS GOVERNMENTS BONDS AND COMMON TIONS AND TOTAL 

BILLS STOCKS FOREIGN 

DEBTORS 
1977 5537 2470 8007 7514 1201 4733 3143 62 24660 
1978 7670 2820 10490 7345 636 4285 6964 x) 29723 
1979 6159 2125 8284 6481 587 2765 4494 47 22656 
1980 5913 5475 11388 8631 439 3723 5158 215 29554 
1981 12784 =35 12749 12639 361 §288 6067 42 38147 
1980 III 1571 1160 2731 1164 195 1055 1052 160 6356 
IV 3187 950 4137 2029 122 646 1673 34 8641 
1981 I 714 1035 1749 2267 -60 1419 1523 80 6979 
II -602 620 18 2647 151 1644 2359 =9 6810 
Ill 766 500 1266 3468 16 888 1222 -26 6835 
IV 11906 -2190 9716 4257 254 2337 963 = 17523 
1982 | 338 =k pe -987 3765 215 2109 666 =32 5736 
II 935 775 1710 2160 146 481 584 148 5229 


SOURCE: BANK OF CANADA REVIEN. 
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INTEREST RATES 
MONTH-END 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


NK GOVERNMENT OF CANADA SECURITIES __MCTEOD, YOUNG WEIR AVERAGES A 
RATE FINANCE 
3-MONTH 1-3 YEAR 3-5 YEAR 5-10 YEAR 10+ YEAR 10 PROV- 10 MUNI- 10 INDUS- COMPANY 
BILLS BONDS BONDS BONDS BONDS INCIALS CIPALS TRIALS RATE 

ea a a ne 

1977 fey A CE} Lee 7.79 8.13 8.70 9.53 9.71 9.71 7.48 

1978 8.98 8.68 8.74 9.00 9.08 9.27 9.88 10.06 10.02 8.83 

1979 12.10 11.69 10.75 10.42 10.16 10.21 10.74 10.94 10.88 12.07 

1980 12.89 12.79 12.44 12.32 12.29 12.48 13.02 13.35 13.24 13.15 

1981 17,93 175.72 15.96 15.50 15.29 15.22 15.95 16.46 16.22 18.33 

1980 III 10.55 10.50 11.93 12.19 UR 12.57, i3e2e 13.49 13.43 10.72 

IV 14.03 14.21 13.05 12.89 12.85 12.97 13.48 13.93 13.76 14.53 

1981 I 16.91 16.71 13.59 13.44 13.25 13.27 14.00 14.39 14.20 17.13 

II 18.51 18.20 16.06 15.44 15.06 15.02 15.65 16.21 15.97 18.57 

II! 20.18 20535 18.82 18.06 17.45 earns 18.10 18.63 18.32 21.02 

IV 16.12 15.81 18 35 15.04 15.41 15.42 16.05 16.62 16.41 16.62 

1982 I 14.86 14.59 15.41 15.02 15527: 15.34 16.59 17.04 16.99 15.35 

II 15.74 15.50 15.33 14.97 15.16 Sint 16.52 16.99 17.09 16.05 

1981 AUG 21.03 20.82 18.77 17.58 17.00 IBis37'7: 17.48 18.24 17.95 22.20 

SEP 19.63 19.35 18.93 18.68 17.99 17.66 18.73 19.15 19.09 18.60 

OCT 18.30 17.96 17.30 16.91 16.79 16.66 17.01 17.65 17.28 18.80 

NOV 15.40 15.07 13.56 13.41 14,14 14.32 15.16 15.84 15.46 15.40 

DEC 14.66 14.41 15.19 14.80 15.29 15.27 15.97 16.37 16.48 15.65 

1982 JAN 14.72 14,34 15.93 15,73 15.95 15.94 16.81 17.15 16.87 14.90 

FEB 14.74 14,58 14,99 14.58 14.87 15.01 16.53 16.94 17.24 15.00 

MAR 15.11 14.86 15.32 14.76 14.99 15.06 16.44 17.04 16.85 16.15 

APR 15.32 14.98 15.08 14.53 14.86 14.75 16.12 16.61 16.65 15.50 

MAY 15.32 15.18 14.66 14.54 14.71 14.72 16.17 16.68 16.82 15.60 

JUN 16.58 16.33 16.24 15.85 15.90 16.03 lidnaes 17.69 17.80 17.05 

JUL 15.50 15.25 15.69 15.62 15.66 15.62 16.76 17.23 te27 15.65 

AUG 13.95 13.70 13.44 13.39 13.80 13.96 15.35 15.81 15.99 14.20 


SOURCE: BANK CANADA REVIER. 


¥ 
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EXCHANGE RATES 
CANADIAN DOLLARS PER UNIT OF OTHER CURRENCIES 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


U.S. BRITISH FRENCH GERMAN SWISS 
DOLLAR POUND FRANC MARK FRANC eeryEH eROTEN 
({ THOUSAND) COUNTRIES 
(1) 
aaa ee Se 
1977 1.063 1.857 vate .459 445 3.982 . 
1978 1.141 2.191 .254 .570 644 5.484 197.0 
1979 Rei74 2.486 -276 - 640 705 §.369 121.4 
1980 1.169 2.720 vaae 644 . 698 5.185 121.8 
1981 17199 2.430 reee .532 613 5.452 121.5 
1980 IV 1. 184 2.825 - 268 -620 687 5.624 123.6 
1981 I 1.194 2.757 . 246 .373 .630 5.810 123.5 
II TS139 2.492 -222 -527 589 5.455 120% 
II! Teale 2.225 . 209 - 499 -579 5.228 120.9 
IV 1.192 2.244 .211 -531 -652 5.315 119.8 
1982 I 1,209 2.231 . 202 515 645 55 173 120.6 
II 1.245 2.215 198 .523 .624 5,101 123.2 
Ill 1.250 PIL, - 180 .503 .591 4.828 122.5 
1981 SEP 1.201 a WAS .214 511 -594 5.232 120.0 
ocT 1.203 2.215 .214 .534 . 639 5.196 120.5 
NOV 1. 187 2.260 made .533 . 665 5.327 119.6 
DEC 1. 185 2.257 . 208 .525 -654 5.422 419.4 
1982 JAN 1.192 2.249 . 205 -520 .647 5.306 118i7 
FEB 1.214 2.241 -202 513 641 5.152 121.0 
MAR 1.220 2.204 . 199 .513 .647 5.061 121.1 
APR 1.225 sive . 196 »511 -625 5.023 121.2 
MAY 1.234 2.234 205 .533 .633 5.204 122.8 
JUN 1.275 2.240 . 194 .525 .614 5.076 125.6 
JUL 1.270 2.203 . 185 .515 - 606 4.982 124.7 
AUG 1.245 2.148 . 180 .502 .590 4.809 122.0 
SEP 1.235 2.114 .175 -493 577 4.692 120.7 


SOURCE: BANK OF CANADA REVIEN, ECONOMIC REVIEM, DEPARTMENT OF FINANCE 


(1) GEOMETRICALLY WEIGHTED BY 1971 BILATERAL SHARES OF TRADE. THE GROUP OF TEN COUNTRIES COMPRISE BELGIUM, CANADA 
FRANCE, GERMANY, ITALY, JAPAN, THE NETHERLANDS, SWEDEN, THE UNITED KINGDOM, THE UNITED STATES AND SWITZERLAND. 
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CAPITAL ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
LONG-TERM CAPITAL FLOWS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


DIRECT INVESTMEN 


NET OUTSTANDING NEW ISSUES RETIREMENTS TOTAL EXPORT 
IN ABROAD CANADIAN CANADIAN OF CANADIAN OF CANADIAN CANADIAN CREDITS 
CANADA STOCKS BONDS BONDS BONDS BONDS 
aa a a a a a a eae ee a tein ed 

1977 475 -740 -105 243 5876 -303 5216 -523 
1978 85 -2150 i t/a 35 6292 -1314 5013 ~881 
1979 675 -2500 527 476 4968 -2169 3275 -877 
1980 585 -3150 1483 1071 5044 -2382 3733 -1186 
1981 -4600 -5900 ~746 1267 13056 -2951 11372 -829 
1980 III 295 -605 558 316 1030 -631 775 ~333 
IV -245 -1235 -177 493 1301 ~734 1060 -261 

1981 | 410 ~ 1460 -375 279 1629 ~454 1454 -66 
II -3305 -980 -290 466 2095 -730 1831 -391 

III =375 - 1800 112 246 2844 -493 2597 -206 

I - 1330 - 1660 -183 276 6488 -1274 5490 - 166 

| 1982 1 - 1875 1325 e2n4 345 4532 -648 4223 -201 
II -75 -725 7 120 3569 -910 2779 -609 


MA A A ANC NTERNATIONAL MENTS, CATALOG - ; Cc A, 


72 


OCT 


7, 1982 


TRADE IN 


OUTSTANDING 
SECURITIES 


1977 166 -41 96 -200 BEL) 36 176 4217 
1978 29 -25 21 -261 ~248 262 1537 3111 
1979 =315 =313 46 -230 +322 33 1906 1905 
1980 Sit) -194 20 -238 -281 sh 105 907 
1981 <7, oy 9 TENE -309 41 1943 558 
1980 III 24 -70 4 -40 0 0 = 257 351 
IV -210 a0 6 Se) -262 31 100 -1285 
1981 1 -243 silig! 4 -124 -24 9 -54 ~486 
I] -315 =22 2 =29 = 1 -44 Se, 
ead 548 -50 2 -67 Sy 0 920 1624 
IV 3 -8 1 a Sy) 31 4121 2971 
1982 I 31 -10 5 -101 =o 5 1437 4602 
II <7 -4 4 -44 0 1 80 1337 
SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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CAPITAL ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
SHORT-TERM CAPITAL FLOWS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
NON-RES OLDINGS OF: 
CAN N GOVERNMENT ASURY INANCE MMERCIAL 
DOLLAR DEMAND BILLS COMPANY FINANCE PAPER PAPER 
DEPOSITS LIABILITIES PAPER COMPANY 
OBLIGATIONS 
1977 230 172 242 42 oo -65 243 
1878 37 55 -53 128 -40 - 186 144 
1979 524 217 -178 =5 0 153 527 
1980 -60 171 542 - 164 70 -79 751 
1981 1401 164 -2 760 471 -86 543 
1980 III 74 ~25 240 -18 -36 =$3 -532 
IV -58 231 Sue - 156 21 - 132 258 
1981 I 402 -8 26 73 29 92 563 
II ~4 yf =93 265 135 i i -99 
III -43 41 213 209 200 0 491 
IV 1046 188 - 148 213 107 - 167 -412 
1982 I =o25 -6 28 -24 46 54 - 130 
II -549 -50 -87 -618 Sik 8 243 
SOURCE: QU LY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE NTERN NA YMENTS, CATALOG =O01, 95 CS CAN 
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CAPITAL ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
LONG-TERM CAPITAL FLOWS CONTINUED 


N_ SECURT S$ 


NEW 
ISSUES 


RETIREMENTS 


TO NATIONAL 
GOVERNMENTS 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


OVERN qT 
LOANS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS 
aa tana TIMI TRR<a 4 Seieensa 


REPAYMENTS 


0 INTER- 
NATIONAL 
AGENCIES 


CANADA 


OTHER 


LONG-TERM 
CAPITAL 
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LONG-TERM 
CAPITAL 
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CAPITAL ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
SHORT-TERM CAPITAL FLOKS CONTINUED 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


RESIDENT FOREIGN CURRENCY HOLDINGS MOVEMENTS 
ALL TOTAL 


NET OF OFFICIAL 

CHARTERED NONBANK OTHER SHORT-TERM CAPITAL INTER- 

BANKS’ NET HOLDINGS TRAN- CAPITAL MOVEMENT NATIONAL 

POSITION SACTIONS RESERVES 

eee 

1977 1384 -655 -870 668 4885 -1421 
1978 2771 -667 -952 1237 4348 -185 
1979 4107 72 1498 6915 8820 -858 
1980 1406 -489 -2878 -730 177 -542 
1981 17965 -6736 592 15072 15630 382 
1980 III -254 402 -614 -816 -465 -532 
IV 2270 -95 -1697 567 -718 84 
1981 I 5912 -1331 300 6058 5572 -314 
II 8098 -1242 -237 6755 3204 -637 
III 2726 -1960 -2343 -466 1158 -126 
IV 1229 -2203 2872 2725 5696 1459 
1982 I 1686 -1316 - 1555 -1742 2860 - 1668 
II -2098 -489 -1335 -4990 -3653 -27 


UARTERLY ESTIMATES OF CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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Data in Many Forms... 


Statistics Canada disseminates data in a variety of forms. In addi- 
tion to publications, both standard and special tabulations are 
offered on computer print-outs, microfiche and microfilm, and 
magnetic tapes. Maps and other geographic reference materials 
are available for some types of data. Direct access to aggregated 
information is possible through CANSIM, Statistics Canada’s 


machine-readable data base and retrieval system. 


How to Obtain More Information 
Inquiries about this publication and related statistics or services 


should be directed to: 


Current Economic Analysis Division, 


Economic Statistics Field, 


Statistics Canada, Ottawa, K1A OT6 (Telephone: 992-4441) or to 
the Statistics Canada reference centre in: 


St. John’s (772-4073) 
Halifax (426-5331) 
Montréal (283-5725) 
Ottawa (992-4734) 
Toronto (966-6586) 


Winnipeg 
Regina 
Edmonton 
Vancouver 


(949-4020) 
(359-5405) 
(420-3027) 
(666-3691) 


Toll-free access is provided in all provinces and territories, for us- 
ers who reside outside the local dialing area of any of the re- 


gional reference centres. 


Newfoundland and Labrador 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick 
and Prince Edward Island 
Quebec 

Ontario 

Manitoba 

Saskatchewan 

Alberta 


British Columbia (South and Central) 
Yukon and Northern B.C. (area served by 


Northwest Telephone Co.) 


Northwest Territories (area served by 


Northwest Telephone Co.) 


How to Order Publications 


Zenith 0-7037 


1-800-565-7192 
1-800-361-2831 
1-800-268-1151 
1-800-282-8006 


1(112)800-667-3524 


1-800-222-6400 


112-800-663-1551 


Zenith 0-8913 


Zenith 2-2015 


This and other Statistics Canada publications may be purchased 
from local authorized agents and other community bookstores, 
through the local Statistics Canada offices, or by mail order to 
Publication Sales and Services, Statistics Canada, Ottawa, 


K1A OV7. 
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Preface 


The purpose of Current Economic Analysis is to provide a 
monthly description of macro-economic conditions and 
thereby to extend the availability of information on the 
macro-economy provided by the System of National Ac- 
counts. 


The publication also contains information that can be used to 
extend or modify Statistics Canada’s description of economic 
conditions. In particular the section on news developments 
provides a summary of important events that will be useful in 
interpreting current movements in the data. As well, 
extensive tables and charts, containing analytically useful 
transformations (percentage changes, ratios, smoothing, 
etc.) of the basic source data, are furnished for analysts 
wishing to develop their own assessments. Because of this 
emphasis on analytical transformations of the data the 
publication is not meant to serve as a compendium of source 
data on the macro-economy. Users requiring such a 
compendium are urged to consult the Canadian Statistical 
Review. 


Technical terms and concepts used in this publication that 
may be unfamiliar to some readers are briefly explained in 
the glossary. More extensive feature articles will appear in 
this publication from time to time explaining these technical 
terms and concepts in more detail. 
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Industry Selling Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Percentage 
Changes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Industry Selling Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Ratio of 
Selected Components to Manufacturing Index, 

Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Unit Labour Cost by Industry, Percentage Changes 

of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

Export and Import Prices, Percentage Changes 

in Paasche Indexes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 


Foreign Sector 


62 
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65 
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External Trade, Merchandise Exports by Commodity Groupings, 
Millions of Dollars, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

External Trade, Merchandise Exports by Commodity Groupings 
Year over Year Percentage Changes 

External Trade, Merchandise Imports by Commodity Groupings, 
Millions of Dollars, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

External Trade, Merchandise Imports by Commodity Groupings, 
Year over Year Percentage Changes 

Current Account Balance of International Payments, 

Receipts, Millions of Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted 


’ 


67 Current Account Balance of International Payments, 
Receipts, Percentage Changes of Seasonally 
Adjusted Figures 

68 Current Account Balance of International Payments, 
Payments, Millions of Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted 

69 Current Account Balance of International Payments, 
Payments, Percentage Changes of Seasonally 
Adjusted Figures 

70 Current Account Balance of International Payments, 
Balances, Millions of Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted 

Financial Markets 

71 Monetary Aggregates 

72 Foreign Exchange and Money Market Indicators, 
Seasonally Adjusted, Millions of Dollars 

73 Net New Security Issues Payable in Canadian and 
Foreign Currencies, Millions of Canadian Dollars, 
Not Seasonally Adjusted 

74 ‘Interest Rates, Average of Wednesdays, Not 
Seasonally Adjusted 

75 Exchange Rates, Canadian Dollars Per Unit of 
Other Currencies, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

76-77 Capital Account Balance of International Payments, 
Long-Term Capital Flows, Millions of Dollars, 

Not Seasonally Adjusted 
78-79 Capital Account Balance of International Payments, 


Short-Term Capital Flows, Millions of Dollars, 
Not Seasonally Adjusted 
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Notes 


A Note on the Role of Leading Indicators in the 
Statistical System 


Policy-makers and decision-makers in both the government 
and private sectors are making increased and more 
sophisticated uses of quarterly national accounts and of other 
macro-economic frameworks in order to evaluate the current 
performance of the economy and to detect its underlying 
trends. However, by the time users have access to the 
elaborate frameworks which allow them to analyze the 
economy in a relatively disciplined fashion, events with 
consequences for the near and medium term future may 
have already taken place. The first quantitative manifestation 
of current economic developments often occurs in a group of 
indicators that lead cyclical movements in the economy and 
that can be assembled rapidly as events unfold. Con- 
sequently it is not surprising that “leading indicators” have 
long played a role in assessing current economic conditions. 
In the last decade the increased severity of recessions 
worldwide has disabused most analysts of the notion that the 
business cycle is dead and has rekindled interest in the 
leading indicator approach to economic analysis. Since the 
early 1970's the number of organizations, both in Canada 
and elsewhere, that have developed indicator systems to 
monitor economic developments is quite impressive. All of 
this activity has stimulated inquiries into the nature of the 
work being carried out and into possible directions of 
evolution of indicator systems. 


These inquiries have led Statistics Canada to develop a set 
of theoretical guidelines that are useful in constructing, 
evaluating, or in guiding the evolution of leading indicator 
systems. Also, technical advances in data smoothing have 
been utilized so that the number of false signals emitted by 
the leading index has been minimized while preserving the 
maximum amount of lead time. A paper on these topics 
appeared in the May 1982 issue of this publication. 
(Catalogue number 13-004E.) Within the limits of this note we 
can only be suggestive and indicate that a leading indicator 
system should be structured as much as possible like the 
framework (eg. the quarterly national accounts) that it is 
intended to complement, and it must contain a broad enough 
range of component indicators to enable the system to warn 
of cyclical changes that may be generated by any of alarge 
variety of causal mechanisms. Although the current version 
of Statistics Canada’s leading indicator system does not 
incorporate all the implications of the theoretical guidelines, 
along with the guidelines, it constitutes a useful addition to 
the indicator systems in Canada, and will become increas- 
ingly more so as the system evolves in accordance with the 
theoretical principles underlying its development. 
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CANSIM Note 


CANSIM® (Canadian Socio-Economic Information Manage- 
ment System) is Statistics Canada’s computerized data bank 
and its supporting software. Most of the data appearing in thi 
publication, as well as many other data series are available 
from CANSIM via terminal, on computer printouts, or in 
machine readable form. Historical and more timely data not 
included in this publication are available from CANSIM. 


For further information write to CANSIM Division, Statistics 
Canada, Ottawa, K1A 0Z8 or call (613)995-7406. 


®Registered Trade Mark of Statistics Canada. 
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Analysis of October Data Releases 
(Based on data available as of November 12, 1982)! 


Summary 
The partial data available for the third quarter of 1982 in- 


dicate that real domestic output fell at a rapid rate again, com- 


parable to the average 1.8 per cent drop registered in the 
first two quarters of 1982. The decline in real GNE could be 
more shallow, as there was apparently an easing of the net 


outflow of investment income in the quarter. The weakness of 


the Canadian economy in the third quarter continued to be 
concentrated in domestic demand. Personal expenditure on 
goods and services is likely to record its fifth consecutive 
quarterly decline, as the stimulus lent by lower loan rates has 
not, at least for the moment, offset the contractionary effects 
of a reduction in nominal labour income. Business investment 
in plant and equipment continued to retrench at a rapid rate, 
as excess plant capacity of over 30 per cent and eroding 
corporate liquidity have led to hefty cutbacks in outlays by 
firms in 1982. Firms liquidated inventories at a rapid rate 
again in the quarter, following the $3.5 billion reduction in the 
second quarter, in response to the constriction of cash flow 
orought about by high interest rates and the weak state of 
inal demand. 


The external sector continued to be the major source of 
stimulus in the third quarter, as the current account surplus 
strengthened further. Nominal merchandise exports rose by 
2.8 per cent in the third quarter, with exports of automotive 
2nd products particularly robust. Exports are now 3.0 per 
2ent above the level recorded at the onset of the recession 
nmid-1981. Merchandise imports recovered 3.5 per cent in 
/alue in the quarter, following a decline of 15 per cent in the 
orevious year. 


\ll of the major indices of inflation slowed noticeably in the 
hird quarter. The Consumer Price Index rose 2.1 per cent, 
ollowing gains of 2.5 per cent and 3.0 per cent in the first 
Wo quarters of the year. The easing of consumer price in- 
eases reflects a number of supply-related factors in the 
juarter, particularly for non-durable goods such as food and 
nergy, as well as an ongoing easing due to demand-related 
actors. The slowdown of the CPI brings this measure of infla- 
on more in line with the subsiding trend in inflation at the 
vanufacturing level. Industry selling prices rose 0.8 per cent 
\ the third quarter, after a 1.9 per cent increase in the sec- 
nd. The continued high level of inventories relative to 
All references are to seasonally adjusted data unless otherwise 
Stated. Also, the data have been processed specifically for the 
Purpose of current analysis. For example, in some cases end- 
point seasonal adjustment methodology has been used instead of 
the projected factor method employed in the numbers published 
by the data source. For this reason numbers cited in this report 
May differ from those published by the data source. 


shipments and the low level of corporate liquidity indicate an 
important incentive remains for firms to restrain prices in 
order to move unwanted stocks. At the same time, the trend 
rate of increase of unit labour costs in manufacturing slowed 
from 2.0 per cent in January to about 0.2 per cent in August, 
as productivity has risen. 


¢ Real Domestic Product gained 0.6 per cent in August, 
leaving the average level of output in July and August 1.8 
per cent below the level in the second quarter. Most of 
the upturn in August originated in the automobile industry, 
although this stimulus is unlikely to be sustained into the 
fall months when the auto industry began to retrench once 
more. 


¢ The indicators of personal expenditure on retail goods 
rose by 1.8 per cent in volume in August, following large 
declines in June and July. Sharply higher auto sales led 
the upturn in August, although the slackening of sales in 
October indicates that this gain largely reflected the tran- 
sitory stimulus of dealer incentives. A more encouraging 
sign for a recovery of consumer demand was the small but 
diffuse gain in non-automotive durable and semi-durable 
goods. 


e Labour market conditions continued to weaken in 


September and October, as employment dropped 0.4 per 
cent over this period, helping to push the unemployment 
rate up to 12.7 per cent by October. Concern over 
unemployment and layoffs has been a major factor in 
eroding consumer confidence, which acts to maintain per- 
sonal savings at a high rate. 


¢ Housing starts recovered slightly in October to 107,000 


units at annual rates compared to 86,000 units in 
September. Building permits have begun to strengthen in 
reaction to government programs, although the high inven- 
tory of unsold houses has delayed the stimulative effect of 
these programs in the short-run. At the same time, the low 
level of housing work in progress entering the fourth 
quarter implies a substantial drop will occur in work-put-in- 
place in the fourth quarter. 


e The merchandise trade surplus rose to $1.75 billion in 


September as a result of a 2.1 per cent increase in ex- 
ports and 4.0 per cent decline in imports. The growth of 
the short-term trend for exports has slowed recently to 
0.9 per cent, due to a slowdown in the auto sector, while 
the trend for imports remains slightly positive (+0.2 per 
cent). 
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The indicators for manufacturing activity were positive in 
August, following sharp declines in June and July, as the 
volume of shipments rose 6.1 per cent while new orders 
gained by 4.4 per cent. Most of the firming in demand, 
however, originated in a transitory upturn in the auto in- 
dustry. The continued high level of constant dollar inven- 
tories relative to shipments in most manufacturing in- 
dustries, despite a decumulation of $192 million in 
August, suggests that a further retrenchment is likely in 
this sector in the autumn. 


The high level of inventories that remains in the manufac- 
turing sector continues to exercise a major restraining in- 
fluence on selling prices excluding energy. The total ISPI 
rose by 0.7 per cent in September following little change 
in July and August, although virtually all of the upturn 
represents higher crude oil prices. The Consumer Price 
Index rose by 0.5 per cent in September, after similar in- 
creases in July and August. The inflationary effect of 
higher energy prices in September in the CPI was largely 
offset by lower food prices and by rebates offered in 
sectors facing weak consumer demand, notably 
automobiles. 


The composite leading indicator continued to decline in 
August, although the rate of descent slowed noticeably fro 
—1.23 per cent to —0.74 per cent. The level of the index 
was 108.48 in August compared to 109.29 in July. With 
domestic output apparently headed towards another large 
drop in the third quarter, a significant easing of the recessi 
will likely not be evident before the fourth quarter at the 
earliest. The non-filtered version of the leading indicator ros 
1.3 per cent in August, led by signs of an improvement in 
dicators of liquidity such as profit margins and the stock 
market. Domestic demand, however, particularly in the 
household sector, has not as yet given any direct sign of 
responding positively to the steady drop of interest rates 
since June. 


Figure 1 
The Canadian Composite Leading Index 
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The Canadian Composite Leading Indicator 


The indicators of personal expenditure continued to be 
among the principal factors contributing to the weakness of 
the composite leading indicator. The negative trend of fur- 
niture and appliance sales and of new motor vehicle sales 
gave few signs of easing during the summer, and these in- 
dices posted declines of 1.05 per cent and 1.30 per cent 
respectively in August. The recent drop in interest rates does 
not appear to have been sufficient to boost consumer con- 
fidence noticeably, which has been shaken by the sombre 
outlook for labour market conditions over the winter. In the 
third quarter, the drop in total employment was about the 
same as in the second, but was more concentrated among 
prime-aged workers so that nominal labour income will pro- 
bably register a decline for the quarter. The non-filtered' ver- 
sion of these indicators in August recorded increases of 0.2 
per cent in the case of furniture and appliances and 24.9 per 
cent in the case of autos. The weakening of employment in 
trade industries between August and October (—84,000), 
suggests however, as does the filtered data, that little weight 
should be given to this one-month movement. The renewed 
slump in domestic auto sales in October, following the expiry 
of dealer incentives, supports the notion that consumer de- 
mand has not as yet responded to lower interest rates. 


1 The purpose of filtering is to reduce irregular movements in the 
data so that one can better judge whether the current movement 
represents a change in the business cycle. Unfortunately, all 
such filtering entails a loss of timeliness in warning of cyclical 
changes. 


We have attempted to minimize this loss in timeliness by filtering 
the leading index and its components with minimum phase shift 
filters so as to minimize false signals and maximize lead time. See 
D. Rhoades, “Converting Timeliness into Reliability in Economic 
Time Series or Minimum Phase-shift Filtering of Economic Time 
Series’, Canadian Statistical Review, February 1980. 


Over the period January 1952 to January 1982 the unfiltered in- 
dex exhibited a 6 month average lead at business cycle peaks, a 
2 month lead at troughs, and emitted 64 false signals. The 
filtered index emitted only 10 false signals over this period and 
had a 5 month average lead at peaks and a 1 month lag at 
troughs. Of the 361 months in the period January 1952 to 
January 1982 the 10 false signals in the filtered version 
represents an error rate of 2.8 per cent, whereas the 64 false 
signals in the non-filtered series represents an error rate of 17.8 
per cent. 


All references to leading indicators are to filtered data unless 
otherwise stated. 


2 This index is a composite of urban housing starts, residential 
building permits, and mortgage loan approvals. 


The cautious stance of households was reflected also in 
residential construction. Led by the drop in housing starts, 
the residential construction? index continued to fall rapidly ii 
August (—7.94 per cent) for the fourth straight month. The 
stock of unsold new houses, moreover, remained at high 
levels in the third quarter. This backlog of inventories appeé 
to have delayed the upturn in housing starts that was ex- 
pected to follow the introduction of housing aid programs d 
ing the summer by all levels of governments. The most rec 
non-filtered data indicate that demand has probably reachec 
its cyclical trough. Building permits edged up in the third 
quarter, notably for single housing units, and housing starts 
recovered slightly in October, but this is unlikely to affect 
work-put-in-place until early 1983 due to the lags in constr 
tion. 


The recent firming of the leading indicators of the manufact 
ing sector continued into August, led by the indicators of d 


Leading Indicators 


Percenta 

Change 

Aug! 

Composite Leading Index(1971=100) ...... —0.7 
1. Average Workweek — Manufacturing (Hours): —0.13 


2. Residential Construction Index(1971=100). —7.94 
3. United States Composite Leading Index 


(1967 "1.00% 482. (Re Pr ee ee +0.65 
4. Money Supply (M1) ($1971 Millions) ..... —0.98 
5. New Orders — Durable Products Industries 

($14.97 1: Millions): = 92 ..coes = on eee +0.55 
6. Retail Trade —Furniture and Appliances 

(S197 F MilliGnsS) so: Scene —1.05 
7. New Motor Vehicle Sales ($1971 Millions) —1.30 


8. Shipment to Inventory Ratio (Finished 
Goods) — Manufacturing .............. +0.01 
9. Stock Price Index (TSE300 Excluding Oil 


& Gas 1975=1 000)... 280 ae. | ee —1.26 
10. Percentage Change in Price Per Unit Labour 
Costs.—.Manufacturing, 4... s. 2 ) nee +0.08 


*Net Change 


+ Based on preliminary estimates provided by the Labour Division 
for employment, average workweek and average hourly earnings | 
manufacturing. 


and. New orders for durable goods and total shipments in 
jis sector rose by 0.55 per cent and 0.19 per cent respec- 
ely, while the non-filtered data revealed a diffuse increase 
mong the industry groups. The favourable signs do not cor- 
»spond, however, to the steady downward trend of final de- 
and, and inventories remain at high levels. Despite an in- 
rease in the ratio of shipments to inventories from 1.34 to 
.35 in August, this level remains extremely low. Conse- 
uently, the negative trend in production will be difficult to 
sverse in the short-term, especially in light of the renewed 
Jtbacks implemented by the auto industry in the fall after the 
ossibility of strikes at the two largest producers was remov- 
d. The average workweek in manufacturing continued to 
eciine in August (—O.13 per cent), while the most recent 
ata available on employment up to October (in the Labour 
orce Survey) give few signs of an easing of the layoff rate in 
iis sector. Profit margins in the manufacturing sector in 

ugust were more favourable as the percentage change of 
‘ice per unit labour cost increased by 0.08 per cent in 
ugust, from —1.01 per cent to —0.93 per cent. This seem- 
gly small movement in the filtered data was due to a very 
oticeable improvement in the non-filtered series. In addition, 
jere has been a marked slowdown in the increase of unit 
bour costs from +2.0 per cent in January to +0.2 per cent 
| August, largely due to productivity gains. 

} 


t 

he jump in the Toronto Stock Exchange in August led to a 
2cond consecutive appreciable slowing of the filtered ver- 
ion, from —3.77 per cent to —1.26 per cent, largely due to 
te steady drop in interest rates. Final demand has been 


ower to react positively to the easing of credit market condi- 


ons, and the decline in the real money supply (M1) accel- 
sated from —0.58 per cent to —0.98 per cent in August. 
he filtered leading indicator of the United States rose by 

65 per cent in August, the third consecutive increase. 

igns of recovery have been less evident among the coinci- 
ent indices, as the indicators of consumer demand and 
usiness investment are little changed from the trough levels 
‘tained in this recession. The steady reduction in manufac- 
iring inventories, however, is an encouraging element in the 
S. economy. The tentative nature of the American recovery 
duld compromise the chances of the recovery of Canadian 
xports being sustained into the fourth quarter, particularly in 
yht of renewed weakness in auto demand. The trend-cycle 
‘merchandise exports has already begun to ease entering 
‘¢ fourth quarter. The strong increase in the New York stock 
arket restrained the decline in the non-filtered leading index 
0.2 per cent in August. 


Output 


Real Domestic Product rose by 0.6 per cent in August. 
The firming of economic activity follows two months of 
steep decline totalling 2.5 per cent, and leaves the 
average level of output for July and August 1.8 per cent 
below the second quarter average. The further decline of 
the leading indicators indicates that the upturn of RDP in 
August is unlikely to be sustained in the near-term, a no- 
tion supported by the renewed layoffs and cutbacks in 
manufacturing, transportation, and construction industries 
announced for September and October. The improvement 
of output in August, however, reflected a spreading of 
positive forces as the percentage of industries with rising 
trends increased from 30.9 to 34.0. This suggests that 
declines in output in the fall months are likely to be 
shallower than in June and July. 


Industrial production led the upturn in output in August, ris- 
ing 2.5 per cent following drops of 2.7 per cent and 3.0 per 
cent in June and July. Manufacturing production (+3.3 per 
cent) was led higher by a 15.3 per cent increase in 
automobile assemblies. The drop in automobile production 
schedules in September and October implies that the direct 
stimulus from the motor vehicle industry (which accounted for 
62.5 per cent of the gain in total output) will soon be revers- 
ed. Automobile output had risen 52.2 per cent since January, 
initially in response to strengthening American demand and, 
more recently, to the prospective UAW strike. The waning of 
U.S. demand for motor vehicles has slowed the trend-cycle 
growth of nominal motor vehicle exports from 9.2 per cent in 
March to 3.6 per cent in July. Producers evidently do not ex- 
pect sales to recover significantly enough in the fourth 
quarter to reduce inventories, and the lower production 
schedules for new model cars in September and October 
were anticipated in a 6.6 per cent decline in auto parts pro- 
duction in August. The increase in auto assemblies did con- 
tribute, however, to higher output in related industries such 
as iron and steel (+10.0 per cent) and rubber (+ 4.5 per 
cent). 


The most notable gains in industrial output outside the 
automotive sector occurred in energy and investment-related 
industries. Output of mineral fuels (+4.7 per cent) and refin- 
ed petroleum products (+2.8 per cent) strengthened for the 
second consecutive month. The improvement in the energy 
sector has led also to signs of a pick-up of investment in this 
area. This may explain some of the firming of output in 
investment-related industries such as electrical products 
(+1.8 per cent), machinery (+3.5 per cent), and non- 
metallic minerals (+6.5 per cent). For the most part, 


xi 


however, the gain in non-automotive durable manufacturing 
appears to be unsustainable in the short-term. Even with an 
upturn in final demand, which is uncertain at best, there re- 
mains a significant overhang of inventories in most durable in- 
dustries which must be pared further before production can 
begin a sustained recovery. 


Output continued to slide at a rapid rate for metal mines 
(down 14.4 per cent in August, and off 58.7 per cent since 
April) and forestry (off 14.6 per cent in August, and —35.9 
per cent since February). The extension of mine closures and 
layoffs at least until next spring by major producers such as 
Inco, Falconbridge and the Iron Ore Co. suggests that inven- 
tories in this sector remain burdensomely high and the 
outlook for demand is dim. Forestry output may improve 
sooner, as housing starts show signs of revival in the U.S., 
rising from 952,000 units at annual rates in the second 
quarter to 1,113,700 in the third. Construction activity in 
Canada fell by 3.4 per cent in August, particularly as a result 
of large strikes in B.C. and Saskatchewan. Output of services 
remained sluggish, rising 0.3 per cent as increased activity in 
financial markets and public administration offset stagnant ac- 
tivity in the trade and transportation, communications, and 
utility sectors. 


Households 


The steady weakening of employment in September and 
October, and the accompanying increase in the unemploy- 
ment rate, continued to provide a negative background to 
the economic situation of households at the end of the 
third quarter. The decline in nominal labour income since 
April, and weak levels of consumer confidence apparently 
due to concern over layoffs and unemployment, have 
limited, for the moment at least, the stimulus imparted by 
lower interest and inflation rates. The effect of govern- 
ment aid programs for housing and rebates for auto sales 
has been largely to boost demand for single-family hous- 
ing units and 1982 model cars due to declines in their 
relative prices. The trend of household demand remains 
generally weak, as there are few signs that demand will 
continue rising once these temporary programs expire. In 
fact, the deterioration in job prospects in September and 
October was most accentuated in the trade, construction, 
and manufacturing industries. 


Employment, as measured by the Labour Force Survey, fell 
0.2 per cent in September, which represents a slowdown in 
the rate of decline compared to the average declines in the 

second and third quarters. The slowdown continued into Oc- 
tober (—0.2 per cent), as service-producing industries have 
Xil 


helped to dampen the sharp and steady declines in goods 
producing industries for the second straight month. Emplc 
ment in goods-producing industries (excluding agriculture) 
30,000 in September and 38,000 in October, as the de 
in the two months was led by manufacturing industries 
(—46,000) and construction (—20,000). Employment in 
primary industries remained stable over these two months 
falling 6,000 in September and rising 4,000 in October. 


Employment losses in the fourth quarter may continue at | 
rapid rate in the goods-producing sector. The rapid rate o 
decline of employment in construction is expected to con 
tinue in the months of November and December, due inf 
ticular to the forecast drop in real residential construction 
tivity. Unfavourable international commodity market condit 
suggest only a slow recovery in the primary sector. Finall 
the manufacturing sector, the downward trend of employr 
should continue due to the persistent weakness of final di 
mand, while industries have not significantly improved thei 
ventory status, particularly for finished goods. In August, 
finished goods inventories were still 21 per cent above tr 
trough level registered in April 1981, as the reductions in 
third quarter have been very small. 


The non-filtered ratio of shipments to inventories of finishe 
goods increased from 1.34 to 1.43 in August, but the le" 
remained low compared to the peak at the beginning of 
1981. By comparison, the ratio of shipments to inventorie 
finished goods for the United States had already reached 
historical average in May. Total stocks in the manufacturin 
sector in the United States (the measures in constant doll 
by stages of processing are not available) increased at ha 
the Canadian pace during this recession, which largely ex 
plains their relatively better inventory situation at this poini 
the business cycle. 


The increase of employment in service industries for the 
period of September and October was concentrated in pI 
administration (+45,000), and transportation, communica 
tions and public utilities (+21,000). Employment remaine 
stable in commercial, personal and community services as 
well as in finance, insurance and real estate. The drop in 
trade industries was only 21,000 in September and 15,€ 
in October, after a decline of 48,000 in August. The pros 
pects in the service sector are a little less gloomy than fo 
goods. Employment should rise steadily in transportation, 
communications and public utilities, in line with an increas¢ 
activity in the primary sector, and in finance, insurance an 
real estate following the increase in activity in the stock 
markets. 


/ age group and sex, the decline in employment in both 
2ptember and October continued to affect males aged 25 
id over relatively more than other groups (—24,000 and 
16,000 respectively). Employment among females in this 


je group also fell 14,000, which represents a reversal com- 


wed to the previous 12-month trend, particularly due to 
sclines in the trade industry. A provincial breakdown in- 
cates that in both September and October, Ontario sustain- 
ithe largest decline in employment (— 18,000), due 
imarily to the trade and manufacturing sectors. Employment 
30 fell in British Columbia (—5,000) and the Atlantic pro- 
ices (—6,000), while increasing in Quebec (+29,000) and 
e Prairies (+ 8,000). The 18,000 increase in employment 
nong young people was led by a rise of 40,000 among 

le workers aged 15 to 19 in September. Full-time employ- 

nt was up, while part-time employment decreased. These 
sitive changes in the seasonally adjusted data seem largely 
tributable to the fact that a smaller number of young people 
und a job this summer, particularly a full-time job. The 
‘ductions in employment among young people in 
aptember, particularly for full-time employment, were 
erefore below normal for this time of the year. Employment 
10ng the young resumed its decline in October, albeit at a 
wer rate than in the summer months. 


je labour force continued to retrench in September (—0.2 
‘r cent), and this decline was due primarily to older workers 
5 years or more), particularly females. The participation of 
ales in this age group was also down, while that of young 
sople increased in tandem with employment (and for the 
‘me reasons of seasonality). On the whole, the fluctuations 
‘the labour force were offset by those of employment, leav- 
j the unemployment rate unchanged at 12.2 per cent of 

e labour force in September. However, an increase in the 
dour force was registered in October, contributing to an in- 
ease in the unemployment rate to 12.7 per cent. In 
»ptember, the average duration of unemployment continued 
increase, from 18.0 to 18.5 weeks, largely in Ontario. 

je most recent available data on the housing industry in- 
sate another deterioration in housing starts in September. 
/e upturn in building permits in July and August reveals an 
Minent recovery; however, construction activity will pro- 
‘bly not pick up until 1983. Expenditure in the third quarter 
ould decline less rapidly than in the second quarter, due to 
increase in sales of existing homes and the completion of 
Jltiple dwelling units started in the first quarter. However, 

2 accentuated deterioration in the third quarter in housing 
ats augurs a sharp drop in work-put-in-place, even if an up- 
‘nin housing starts in the fourth quarter should materialize. 
strikes and seasonality are abstracted from the analysis, 


there was, at the beginning of the fourth quarter, an 
estimated $1 billion worth of work started before October 
which should be completed in this quarter. For the fourth 
quarter expenditure to match that of the third quarter ($1.8 
billion seasonally unadjusted), there would have to be at least 
20,000 new starts of single homes undertaken quickly 
(seasonally unadjusted) and a strong recovery in multiples, 
which is highly unlikely. 


Housing starts reached 86,000 units at an annual rate in 
September, which is the lowest level since March 1960. The 
third quarter total was 95,300 starts, as compared with 
179,300 and 117,000 in the first and second quarters 
respectively. The increase in building permits (29.4 per cent) 
between June and August indicates that housing starts should 
increase in October, since the average lag between these 
two indicators is about one month at troughs. The prolonga- 
tion of this lag during this cyclical upturn can be attributed to 
several factors. Among other things, the drop in mortgage in- 
terest rates since the month of July has prompted contractors 
to await more favourable rates before starting construction. 
The reverse phenomenon (no lag) occurred during the trough 
of May 1980, when many analysts were predicting increases 
in interest rates. In addition, many contractors were awaiting 
the conclusions of the Lortie report on a national program for 
reduction of mortgage interest rates and the reaction of the 
federal government concerning this report. (The government 
accepted the conclusions of the report, which itself rejected 
the formula proposed in the budget dated June 28). 


The upturn in building permits between June and August was 
reflected in both principal types of housing: singles (+12.3 
per cent) and multiples (+ 46.9 per cent). Prospects for 
single family housing in the fourth quarter are improved, 
despite the relatively larger increase in multiple housing in the 
third quarter. Various government aid programs, and the 
decline in mortgage interest rates and in prices of new hous- 
ing should ensure a recovery in residential construction 
destined for sale. These projections are confirmed by the 
decrease of 3.4 per cent in the vacant new housing stock in 
September compared to August, and by the increase in sales 
of existing houses in major centres (FP 16/10, 23/10). 
However, the recovery may be partially delayed until the first 
quarter of 1983, since the deadline for the federal govern- 
ment Home Ownership Stimulation Plan was postponed until 
the end of April 1983. 


The market for double and row houses destined for sale, 
which are considered multiple dwellings, should be stimulated 
also, but the largest component of this type of dwelling 
(apartments) should register a more hesitant upturn in the 
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fourth quarter. Despite the low vacancy rate of apartments 
(1.3 per cent) in April, a large number of for-rent multiple 
dwellings remain unoccupied, reflecting the un- 
competitiveness of new dwellings compared to existing dwell- 
ings, for which rental prices are controlled in eight provinces. 
A total of 11,941 newly-completed apartments and row 
houses were vacant in September as compared with 8,136 
in April. Moreover, the rental market will lose some of its 
potential customers to single family dwellings, due to the 
financial attraction offered by government programs. For 
these reasons, of the 30,000 apartments whose construction 
will be subsidized by the Canada Rental Supply Plan, the 
7,341 which have been approved through to October 4 will 
likely not be started until 1983. These approved units, and 
those which will be approved between now and March (all 
30,000 units are to be approved by then) should contribute 
to an increase in housing starts in the first half of 1983. 


Consumer demand for retail goods rose 1.8 per cent in 
volume in August. The average of this indicator of personal 
expenditure in July and August was 0.9 per cent below the 
average level of the second quarter, implying that personal 
expenditure on goods and services will record its fifth con- 
secutive quarterly decline. The strong and diffuse gain in 
retail sales in August, however, is encouraging for the pros- 
pects for consumer demand. While a 16.0 per cent surge in 
auto sales accounted for seventy per cent of the increase in 
the total, all ten components of durable and semi-durable 
goods demonstrated some strengthening as well, following 
widespread declines in June and July. A similar breadth of 
the upturn in August was evident in the data on sales by 
geographical region, as sales rose in all regions outside of 
the Prairie provinces despite a distinct softening of labour 
market conditions in Central Canada in August. 


An improvement in macroeconomic variables, such as a 
slowdown in consumer prices and lower interest rates for 
consumer and mortgage loans, provides some grounds fcr 
believing that the increase in retail sales was not solely an 
ephemeral upturn in response to auto rebates. Most analysts 
caution, however, that a drop in the personal savings rate will 
be needed to fuel a sustained recovery in consumer demand, 
as the outlook for real incomes is for continued weakness. In 
this regard, the deterioration in labour market conditions in 
August and September suggests that the prospects for a 
recovery of retail sales should be interpreted cautiously, as 
concern over layoffs has been a major factor in eroding con- 
sumer confidence (according to the second quarter report on 
consumer attitudes by the Conference Board). The 
preference households have for savings will likely be more 
fully revealed when data become available on the disposition 
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of the $12.78 billion in Canada Savings Bonds issued last 
year, which can be converted into consumer purchasing 
power early in November 1982. 


Durable goods (+ 4.9 per cent) recorded the strongest in. 
crease in August, led by the 16.0 per cent jump in car sa 
Non-automotive durable goods rose by about 1.9 per cen 
with increases ranging from 0.7 per cent for furniture and 
pliances to 2.5 per cent for auto accessories. The 1.9 pe 
cent gain in sales of semi-durable goods was also diffuse | 
evenly-distributed, with the most notable gains in clothing 
(+1.7 per cent) and household furnishings (+3.7 per cer 
Consumption of non-durable goods slumped by 1.1 perc 
in August, as declines were recorded for all the compone! 
notably food (—0.8 per cent) and gasoline (—1.2 per cen 
The downturn for non-durable goods, at a time of higher c 
mand for durables and semi-durables, partially reflects the 
steep increase in their relative price in recent months. Thi 
consistent with the findings of researchers that the distrib 
tion of consumer demand by durability classification is larg 
determined by relative prices (see, for example, the analy 
in the Economic Review for 1982 by the Department of 
Finance). The price index for non-durable goods in the CF 
relative to the total has risen from 118.6 in the first quart 
1982 to 120.5 in the third quarter, while the relative pric: 
dex for durable goods has declined from 76.2 to 73.8 ar 
for semi-durable goods from 75.8 to 74.5 over this perio 
Sharply higher prices for energy, tobacco and alcohol hav 
raised relative prices for non-durable goods (despite a dre 
food costs), while weak markets have encouraged retailer 
durable and semi-durable goods to restrain their price in- 
creases. 


Prices 


The restraining influence of the current recession con- 
tinued to be evident in the three monthly measures of in- 
flation in September. The Consumer Price Index rose 0. 
per cent for the third consecutive month, a marked 
slowdown from the average monthly increases of 0.9 pe 
cent in the second quarter. The restrained increase OCCU 
red despite a sharp jump in energy prices, as food price: 
declined and as renewed weak market conditions led to : 
lowering of automobile prices and air fares in September. 
The Industry Selling Price Index rose 0.7 per cent, 
although most of the increase was attributable to the 
pass-through of the July 1 wellhead crude oil price in- 
crease and a jump of precious metal prices in world 
markets in September. Other industrial prices remained 
weak. The measure of the diffusion of price increases in 
manufacturing indicated that 58 per cent of industries 


corded price increases compared to 91 per cent at the 
aset of the recession in July 1981. Raw material prices 
ise 0.2 per cent, although the jump in precious metal 
‘ices accounted for this increase. Five of the eight major 
ymponents recorded lower prices in September. Bumper 
ops of fruits and vegetables, sugar and grain had a ma- 
r dampening impact on raw material prices. 


re Consumer Price Index rose 0.5 per cent in September 
ot adjusted for seasonality), the third consecutive increase 
_that magnitude. This represents a continuation of a more 
oderate trend as the index rose only 2.1 per cent in the 

ird quarter compared to 3.0 per cent in the second. While 
e restraining forces had been most evident in prices of 
dods in the previous months, there was a marked slowdown 
‘the prices of services in September. Service prices rose 

\4 per cent following increases in the range of 0.8 to 1.0 

or cent per month in the six preceding months. The abrupt 
2wdown was largely attributable to a 7.5 per cent drop in 
ices of excursion and charter air fares. These lower air 

ves apply until October 31. The cost of shelter continued to 
€ at about 0.8 per cent, contributing to the increase in ser- 
2e prices, and telephone rates rose 3.1 per cent due to in- 
eased charges in Central Canada. 

h 

(ods prices rose 0.7 per cent in September following in- 
ases of only 0.2 and 0.3 per cent in July and August. 

is acceleration was mostly attributable to the jump in 

‘ergy prices and was reflected in a 1.0 per cent increase in 
ices of non-durable goods in September (following a 

(cline of 0.1 per cent in August). The 4.5 per cent increase 
ienergy prices was the result of the pass-through to the 
(nsumer of the July 1 increase in the wellhead price of 

(de oil. The next wellhead price increase, of $4.00 per 
trrel, is scheduled for January 1, 1983 but will be partially 
(set by a reduction of about $3.00 per barrel in the petro- 
lim compensation charge (GM 3/11). The other major con- 
butor to the rise in prices of non-durable goods was a 1.6 
ir cent increase in tobacco and alcohol prices due to in- 
Cased federal excise taxes. The 1.3 per cent drop in prices 
(food purchased from stores was the major restraining fac- 
t in the overall index. The easing matched a similar drop in 
/gust. Further seasonal declines in fresh fruit and 

\Jetables contributed. Beef prices also fell in a continuation 
(the downward trend. Pork prices rose following a one- 

‘nth decline in August. The upward movement in 

‘ptember is more reflective of the trend in pork prices at all 
£ges of processing. 


‘mi-durable goods prices slowed to a 0.7 per cent increase 
fma1.o per cent increase in August. This pattern reflects 


the movements in clothing prices over the same period. 
Prices of durable goods declined 0.2 per cent in September 
following a 0.7 per cent increase in August. The easing was 
the result of a 0.7 per cent drop in the purchase price of 
automobiles, particularly North American manufactured 
automobiles. Although there were no major consumer rebate 
programs along the lines of those enacted earlier in the year, 
there were dealer incentive programs administered by the 
auto producers to help reduce inventories before the in- 
troduction of the new model year cars (GM 18/9). Preliminary 
data indicate that car sales in September maintained their 
pace of August (when sales jumped 30 per cent from July), 
although sales by Ford and Chrysler declined in the absence 
of programs to encourage inventory clearance. Prices of 
other durable goods continued to rise at moderate rates. 


Industry selling prices rose 0.9 per cent on a seasonally 
adjusted basis in September following a slight decline in 
August. The upward movement in the index, however, was 
not reflective of a general acceleration in industrial prices, as 
virtually all of the increase can be accounted for by a jump in 
petroleum and precious metal prices. The ISPI excluding 
energy, for example, increased only 0.4 per cent, as most in- 
dustries still must restrain prices in order to reduce stocks. 
As a measure of the effect of the recession on prices in the 
manufacturing sector, the diffusion index indicated that 58 
per cent of manufacturers were increasing their prices com- 
pared to 91 per cent at the beginning of the recession in July 
1981. 


Selling prices of industries which produce durable goods rose 
0.6 per cent in a continuation of a moderate trend, and are 
now only 2.9 per cent higher than in January 1982. The in- 
crease in September was largely attributable to a 2.0 per 
cent jump in primary metal prices. Precious metal prices rose 
29.2 per cent in the month as a result of higher gold and 
silver prices. The price of gold on commodity markets stabiliz- 
ed somewhat in October. Prices of iron and steel, copper, 
and zinc also firmed in September. Contributing to the in- 
crease in durable goods prices, but to a lesser degree, were 
slight increases in prices of investment-related goods. The in- 
dices for metal fabricating, machinery, and electrical product 
industries rose at moderate rates of 0.2 per cent, 0.2 per 
cent and 0.4 per cent respectively, in line with price in- 
creases in the previous two months. Partially offsetting these 
increases was a 0.5 per cent drop in selling prices of 
transportation equipment industries. Passenger car prices 
declined due to rebates offered by General Motors to its 
dealers as an incentive to move inventories of 1982 model 
cars before the 1983 model year is introduced (GM 18/9). 
The rebates were reflected in a reduction in consumer prices 
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of automobiles by 0.8 per cent in September. Wood prices 
rose slightly on a seasonally adjusted basis in September, but 
remain 7.5 per cent below the last peak of May 1982. There 
has been some improvement of export demand over the past 
six months; prices, however, have shown little response to 
the apparent upturn in demand. 


Selling prices of industries which produce non-durable goods 
rose 1.1 per cent in September following virtually no change 
over a two-month period. The increase was due to an 
estimated 5.0 per cent increase in petroleum product prices 
resulting from the pass-through of the July 1 wellhead crude 
oil price increase of $2.25 per barrel. Selling prices of other 
industries which produce non-durable goods were relatively 
stable in September. Prices of food and beverage industries 
decreased 0.1 per cent as in August. Beef prices continue to 
weaken, offset by continually rising pork prices. Selling prices 
of industries which produce clothing and related goods were 
stable in September following slight increases in August. Rub- 
ber and plastics and chemical product prices declined slight- 
ly, as weak demand, particularly for plastic products and 
related feedstocks continues to put downward pressure on 
those prices. Prices jumped 3.1 per cent for tobacco pro- 
ducts in September, largely in response to frost damage of 
this year’s tobacco crop. 


The Raw Materials Price Index rose 0.2 per cent in 
September following a decline of 1.1 per cent in August. The 
increase in September, however, was principally due to a 
10.5 per cent jump in non-ferrous metal prices, as the only 
other increase in the index was a 0.2 per cent rise in the fuel 
component. The jump in non-ferrous metal prices was at- 
tributable to a 37.2 per cent jump in precious metal prices, 
which was also evident in the ISPI, and to smaller increases 
for copper, tin and zinc. Nickel prices continued to weaken 
due to depressed demand. Prices of vegetable products 
dropped 4.4 per cent in September, which accounted for 
most of the downward pressure on the total index. Lower 
prices for fruits and vegetables due to bumper crops in Cana- 
da and the U.S. were a major contributor. A sharp drop in 
raw sugar prices and weak grain prices also helped to reduce 
food costs. Bumper crops for both sugar and grain are ex- 
pected to maintain low world prices for these products. 
Within the vegetable products component, several com- 
modities including fresh vegetables, sugar, oilseeds, and cof- 
fee are now at levels the same as, or lower than five years 
ago. Animal product prices declined 0.1 per cent, as lower 
beef prices were partly offset by higher pork prices, a pattern 
reflected in all three measures of inflation. Wood prices were 
unchanged while textile, ferrous metal, and non-metallic 
mineral product prices fell 1.1 per cent, 0.4 per cent and 0.8 
per cent respectively, reflecting weak demand conditions. 
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Business Investment 


The coincident indicators for investment in plant and 
equipment indicate a further decline in these expen- 
ditures in the third quarter, as corporate revenues con- 
tinue to be adversely affected by the repercussions of the 
recession. Aggregate domestic demand in July and 
August and imports in the third quarter continued to 
decline appreciably compared to the second quarter. Non 
residential construction cgntinues to retrench, although a 
slow but steady recovery was registered in exploration 
and development for gas and oil. 


Final domestic demand for machinery and equipment fel 
sharply in July (— 10.1 per cent), before rising in August 
(+7.4 per cent). These wide variations reflect primarily 
changes in passenger cars, commercial vehicles, specializ 
industrial machinery and office machinery and equipment, 
which fell 21.1 per cent, 26.8 per cent, 2.4 per cent anc 
18.8 per cent respectively in July, before rising 21.4 per 
cent, 22.4 per cent, 9.6 per cent and 14.0 per cent in 
August. The remaining components, which collectively ac- 
counted for 45 per cent of the total, declined in both July 
(—2.8 per cent) and August (—1.0 per cent). The averag 
level for these two months was 7.8 per cent lower than tt 
of the three months of the second quarter. The decline in 
ports in most of these commodities in September suggest 
that the quarterly drop in these components of investment 
could be even larger. The decline in imports of the followi 
commodities in the third quarter compared to the second 
significant: industrial machinery (—9.0 per cent), engines 
(—9.2 per cent), farm machinery and equipment (— 10.6 | 
cent), trucks (—9.0 per cent) and excavating equipment 
(—17.6 per cent). Prospects for a recovery in fixed capité 
vestment in the fourth quarter are dim. The Survey on 
Business Conditions in October revealed that 71 per cent 
machinery and equipment manufacturers in Canada and 7: 
per cent of construction materials manufacturers posted a 
decline in new orders. 


The two coincident indicators of construction expenditure 
(shipments of construction materials and wages and salarié 
paid to construction employees) suggest there was a dec 
in these expenditures in the third quarter. While housing ¢ 
struction declined only slightly in the third quarter, it woul 
appear that non-residential construction registered anothe! 
sharp drop in this quarter. Shipments fell 3.1 per cent in. 
before rising 3.1 per cent in August. Wages and salaries ' 
in both July (—O.7 per cent) and August (—2.7 per cent). 
Since there is no sign of a sustained upturn in residential : 
non-residential construction, the August recovery cannot! 


xpected to gain momentum in September. If the level of ac- 
vity in August is maintained in September, shipments and 
ages in the third quarter would be 2.8 per cent and 3.2 per 
ent lower compared to the previous quarter. These 

ecreases would still be smaller than those of the second 
uarter (when there was a drop of 4.2 per cent in shipments, 
nd 4.1 per cent in wages), as total expenditures in con- 
truction fell 6.8 per cent in current dollars. 


xploration and development of gas and oil seem to have 
tarted a small upturn in the third quarter. Total metreage drill- 
d, which was only 399.2 thousands in May, increased 
teadily to reach 479.4 thousands in September. According 
) the Canadian Association of Oil Well Drilling Contractors, 
iis activity was primarily due to the $250 million program 
ponsored by the Alberta government, which subsidizes the 
iling and servicing of wells completed prior to December 
1, 1982. About $110 million has been injected into the in- 
ustry up to the beginning of November. This program should 
nsure a recovery in exploration activity in the fourth quarter 
3M 8/11). This exploration upturn may also reflect certain 
ositive factors that have improved oil company incomes and 
ales. Oil and gas prices were increased on July 1 and 
‘ugust 1 respectively. Moreover, Canadian oil field produc- 
on returned to normal levels, after falling sharply in the se- 
ond quarter when refineries in eastern Canada were buying 
dreign oil at cheaper prices. Finally, sales of natural gas in- 
reased sharply with the opening of the eastern leg of the 
Jaska natural gas transportation system. 


Nanufacturing 


fanufacturing shipments rose 6.1 per cent in volume in 
\ugust, the first significant increase in eighteen months. 
‘he increase in August was the result of a 10.8 per cent 
ump in shipments by durable goods-producing industries 
ind a 1.8 per cent rise in non-durable goods-producing in- 
lustries. Seventy-one per cent of the increase is explain- 
‘d by the exceptionally large jump in sales of transporta- 
ion equipment (mostly motor vehicles), although small in- 
‘reases were recorded in 14 of the 19 remaining major in- 
lustry groups. This represents by far the most diffuse in- 
\rease since early 1981. It is unclear, however, whether 
he August increase is the beginning of a sustained up- 
urn in final demand, particularly in light of the fact that 

he Canadian auto industry has announced extensive 
ayoffs and production cutbacks for the fourth quarter in 
lesponse to flagging sales in North America. Manufac- 
urers’ inventories in constant dollars have been reduced 
‘ta rapid rate of $675 million over the six months up to 
\ugust. Most of this decline originated in a $468 million 


reduction of raw material inventories. The constant dollar 
inventory-to-shipment ratios for each of the twenty major 
industry groups indicate, however, that despite the rapid 
reduction of stocks over the past six months, the ratios re- 
main well above the levels recorded at the onset of the 
current recession, particularly in durable goods-producing 
industries. This suggests that further cutbacks will be im- 
plemented to enforce a liquidation of stocks of finished 
goods. Widespread liquidity problems, which have accen- 
tuated the cyclical pressure to reduce stocks, have been 
reflected in a marked slowing of inflation of manufactur- 
ing prices excluding energy in the summer months. 


The volume of shipments rose 6.1 per cent in August, the 
largest monthly increase recorded since the onset of the cur- 
rent recession. A 10.8 per cent jump in sales of durable 
goods was largely accounted for by a 23.9 per cent increase 
in shipments of transportation equipment, mostly motor vehi- 
cle products. This was reflected in a surge in exports of 
motor vehicles, much of which seemed to be related to a 
high probability of a strike in the Canadian auto industry at 
that time. The strike was averted in September, and auto pro- 
ducers began to announce layoffs and production cutbacks 
for the fourth quarter. Shipments of wood products rose 2.5 
per cent in August in a continuation of a recovery of export 
demand which began early in the year. The upturn in 
shipments of wood products, however, has not resulted in in- 
creased production in that sector, but instead represents a 
drawdown of inventories. Shipments of goods related to 
business investment, such as machinery, electrical, metal 
fabricated and non-metallic mineral products were up in ag- 
gregate, although total new orders for these same four in- 
dustries declined. 


Shipments of non-durable goods rose 1.8 per cent in August, 
following a protracted period of decline. The increase was 
largely attributable to a 0.9 per cent increase in shipments of 
food and beverage industries, a 56.0 per cent jump in sales 
of tobacco products, and a 5.7 per cent increase in chemical 
products. The latter increase reflects an improvement of ex- 
port demand for organic chemical products in recent months. 


The volume of new orders increased 4.4 per cent in August 
following a decline of 2.9 per cent in July. New orders have 
recorded a sequence of one-month decreases followed by in- 
creases since November of 1981. The August increase was 
largely attributable to an 18.8 per cent jump in new orders of 
transportation equipment, reflecting the sharp increase in ac- 
tivity in the auto sector in August. While there was an in- 
crease in new orders for machinery, the sum of new orders 
in the other four major industries which are strongly linked 
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with the production of business investment goods continued 
to decline (that is, electrical products, non-metallic minerals, 
primary metals and metal fabricating). In the other major 
groups, the change in new orders broadly reflected the 
change in shipments. The reduction in the volume of unfilled 
orders accelerated to a decline of 2.8 per cent in August, 
due to the large increase in shipments relative to new orders. 


Real inventories were reduced by a sizeable $192 million in 
August, the largest drop recorded during the past six months 
of decline. This drawdown, in conjunction with an increase in 
shipments, led to a sharp decline in the real inventory-to- 
shipment ratio to a level of 2.19 from 2.36. The ratio remains 
above the peak level of 2.18 recorded in the 1974-75 
recession. As in the previous five months, the drop was 
largely due to diffuse cutbacks in raw material inventories, 
down $99 million. The drawdown of raw material inventories 
has amounted to $468 million since February 1982. This 
rapid reduction of stocks appears to be a reaction to liquidity 
problems currently afflicting manufacturing firms, which at the 
same time have been unable to reduce inventories of finished 
goods significantly as a result of weak demand conditions. 
The largest reductions were recorded in durable goods- 
producing industries (such as primary metals —$23 million, 
metal fabricating —$19 million, machinery —$9 million and 
electrical products —$8 million). Inventories of goods-in- 
process were reduced by $47 million in August, mostly due 
to a $36 million reduction in motor vehicle industries. The 
decline followed a $31 million increase in stocks of goods-in- 
process in July, which was also attributable to the auto sec- 
tor. Inventories of finished goods were reduced by $23 
million in August. The decline was the result of a $24 million 
reduction by industries which produce non-durable goods. 
Cutbacks of between $5 and $9 million occurring in the pe- 
troleum, chemical, textile, and food industries accounted for 
most of the decline. Finished goods stocks rose $1 million in 
industries which produce durable goods, as a $6 million 
reduction in wood industries and a $4 million reduction in 
metal fabricating industries were offset by increases in 
primary metal and transportation industries. 


External Sector 


The merchandise trade surplus rose to $1.75 billion in 
September as a result of a 2.1 per cent increase in ex- 
ports and a 4.0 per cent decline in imports. The short- 
term trend for imports remained slightly positive, in a con- 
tinuation of the stable pattern evident in the last four 
months following an eight-month period of decline. The 
short-term trend for exports slowed slightly due to the 
cutback in activity in the auto sector. There were, 
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however, more positive signs in the improvement of expor 
demand for fabricated materials and a slowing in the 
declining trend of crude materials. 


Exports rose 2.1 per cent (equivalent to $156 million) in 
September on a seasonally adjusted balance of payments 
basis, following a decline of similar magnitude in August, er 
ding the quarter up 2.8 per cent in nominal terms compare 
to a 5.2 per cent increase in the second quarter. With the 
clusion of the September data, the short-term trend for ex- 
ports slowed to an increase of 0.9 per cent following a pe: 
rate of increase of 1.6 per cent two months earlier. The e< 
ing was largely the result of a slowdown for end products, 
which the short-term trend slowed to a 1.7 per cent increé 
from the peak rate of 4.5 per cent in March. The cutback | 
activity in the auto sector has been the major source of the 
slowing trend. Production cutbacks and layoffs have been 
stituted for the fourth quarter, following the settlement on < 
new labour contract without a strike in the Canadian auto ir 
dustry in September, indicating that the trend will continue 
slow for export sales in line with a drop in U.S. auto demar 
(Ninety per cent of Canadian auto production is exported.) 
further easing of exports of office machinery and telecom- 
munication equipment also contributed to the slowing trenc 
exports of end products. The only positive sign in exports 
end products was an upturn in the trend of sales of industr 
machinery and other equipment. 


An acceleration of the downward trend in exports of cereé 
grains was the other major dampening force on the trend 
total exports. The trend is likely to remain negative throug! 
October, as ports in B.C. were closed due to a strike. The 
trend should show some improvement following the return 
work by longshoremen early in November, in light of the 
record grain sale to the Soviet Union worth $1.3 to $1.5 
billion to be delivered over the next nine months. 


The performance for exports of crude and fabricated 
materials was more positive in September. The short-term 
trend for exports of fabricated materials has risen 0.2 per 
cent, 0.9 per cent, and 1.2 per cent in the latest three 
months. The recovery was due mostly to a pick-up in expt 
of petroleum products, precious metals, electricity, and 
organic chemicals. By contrast, exports of iron and steel é 
lumber products have slowed markedly in the last three 
months. Prices of both iron and steel and wood remain wé 
on world markets. Sales of these two products had been 
only source of recovery in fabricated materials during the 
spring and early summer months. The major restraining in- 
fluence on exports of fabricated materials was declining Sé 
of wood pulp and newsprint. Canadian sellers of newsprin 


yave joined a price war which originated in the U.S. in order 
0 maintain a market share of a depressed market. Three 
vest coast firms announced a decline in their export prices 
yn November 1 (GM 2/11). The downward trend in crude 
naterial exports continued to ease. A sharp recovery in ex- 
yorts of crude oil was the major contributor to this improve- 
nent, although exports of natural gas appear to be firming as 
vell. Sales of natural gas are expected to pick up in the re- 
nainder of 1982 due to the opening of the eastern leg of the 
\laska Gas pipeline. Shipments of metal ores continued to 
{rop at a rapid pace, leading to widespread shutdowns and 
»xtended layoffs in the Canadian mining industry (output of 
netal mines has plummetted 59 per cent since April). 

! 

mports rose 4.0 per cent ($28 million) in September follow- 
ng a small decline in August. On a quarterly basis, nominal 
mports were up 3.5 per cent in the third quarter, following a 
Jecline in the second quarter. With the inclusion of the 
5eptember increase, the short-term trend for imports remain- 
ad slightly positive (up 0.2 per cent) as has been the case 
or the last four months. The short-term trend has remained 
dositive due to an upturn in imports of fabricated materials, 
argely due to higher imports of precious metals and chemical 
yroducts. Imports of crude materials also continued to 
ecover due to sharply higher imports of coal and a slowing in 
he decline of imports of crude oil. The trend in imports of 
ind products fell 0.1 per cent following four months of in- 
srease. The downturn was largely due to the deterioration of 
he recovery in motor vehicle products, as the trend for im- 
sorts by the auto industry has slowed to an increase of 1.7 
ver cent from a peak rate of increase of 7.3 per cent in 
farch. This is further evidence of the slowing of production 
tivity in the Canadian auto industry. Industrial machinery 
ontinued to decline, albeit at a less rapid pace, as invest- 
jent demand remains weak. The trend for imports of other 
‘nd products which includes consumer goods such as ap- 
arel, footwear, toys and household goods has remained 
platively stable over the past few months. The only signifi- 
ant increase in imports of end products was higher pur- 
hases of aircraft. This increase can be expected to continue 
S the Canadian armed forces takes delivery of 138 new 

-18 jets over the next six years. 


: 
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iternational Economies 


he OECD secretariat has lowered its forecast of GNP in 
1€ western industrialized world to no growth in 1982, and 
2es not foresee a discernible pick-up in economic activi- 
* until mid-1983. The OECD said that persistently high in- 
‘rest rates and the strength of the international value of 


the American dollar have delayed the recovery. The recent 
increase in the pessimism held for economic activity next 
year reflects the continued sluggish performance of the 
U.S. economy and an unexpected deterioration in the ex- 
port sector of the West German economy during the sum- 
mer. The renewed weakness in West Germany, which had 
been expected to lead Europe out of its worst recession in 
the post-war era, caused the EEC’s index of business con- 
fidence to fall for the fourth consecutive month, porten- 
ding a weak and delayed recovery in Europe. 


The new Christian Democratic government of West Germany 
was confronted with a wide range of indicators of a 
deteriorating economy. The Economics Ministry reported that 
industrial output was clearly on a downward trend, as the 
average level in July and August was 3 per cent below the 
level in May and June. Most of the recent weakening has 
originated in lower export demand (notably from OPEC and 
Third World nations). The increase in the unemployment rate 
from 7.4 per cent to 7.5 per cent in September masked a 
more marked drop in labour market conditions, as companies 
decided to boost short-time employment by 79 per cent 
(many workers returning from the traditional August holidays 
were placed on short-time work, indicating that firms will not 
try to recoup all of the seasonal drop in output in August). 
The five economic forecasting institutes in West Germany 
now predict that GNP will fall 1 per cent in volume in 1982, 
and rise 1 per cent in 1983, as exports will continue to 
weaken. Inflation is forecast to moderate from 5 per cent in 
1982 to 4 per cent in 1983 (CP 21/10, FT 5-6-13/10). 


Real GNP in France grew 1.0 per cent in the second quarter 
after a 0.2 per cent dip in the first. The gain in the second 
quarter originated in higher consumer demand, public invest- 
ment, and inventories. The external sector was the major 
source of weakness, as export volume fell 4.0 per cent (after 
a 2.7 per cent decline in the first) while imports rose 3.8 per 
cent. In fact, the sharp deterioration in the trade deficit led to 
a major reversal in economic policy in June, when the franc 
was devalued and a temporary wage and price freeze was in- 
stituted. INSEE, the statistical agency of France, predicts that 
this policy change will lead to a pronounced weakness in out- 
put in the second half of 1982, although no data on output 
are yet available for the third quarter. INSEE predicts GNP will 
rise 1.5 per cent in 1982, while the freeze on prices will 
slow inflation to 10 per cent by year-end. Labour unrest over 
wage controls was evident in a series of strikes by civil ser- 
vants, autoworkers, and dockworkers (FT 29/9, 1-5-13/10, 
GM 27/10). 
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The Social Democratic Party of Sweden devalued the krona 
by 16 per cent against the deutschemark on its first day in 
office on October 9. A price freeze was also imposed for one 
year, as the Socialist government mapped a new strategy to 
cope with the expected 15 per cent drop in industrial output 
in 1982, largely resulting from a weak competitive position in 
world markets (industrial output is now below 1974 levels). 
The unexpected magnitude of the devaluation shocked the 
Nordic Economic Community, as Finland, Norway, and Den- 
mark had devalued by lesser amounts just prior to October. 
Finland responded with two defensive devaluations of the 
markka (of 4.3 per cent and 6.0 per cent) in one week, 
coupled with a price freeze to December 15, while Norway 
promised increased aid to industry (Ecst 16/10). 


The shift in economic policy towards devaluation and restraint 
on inflation, most evident in France and Sweden in recent 
months, has been echoed in some of the smaller European 
nations. Yugoslavia announced a 20 per cent devaluation of 
its currency to help cope with a growing trade deficit. The 
new socialist government in Spain, elected on October 28, 
must formulate a policy to quiet investor concerns about 
Spain's ability to finance its $27 billion of foreign debt. Con- 
cerns about the financial health of Spanish industry were rais- 
ed in late September when the Union Explosives Rio Tinto 
(ERT), the largest private industrial group in Spain, asked for 
a rescheduling of its $1.6 billion debt. Soon after, the state- 
owned aluminum producer Aluminio Espanola suspended 
payments on $940 million of debt by filing for bankruptcy 
(BW 18/10, CP 21/10). 


Industrial output in the United Kingdom remained unchanged 
in August, as there are no concrete signs of recovery. In 
fact, industrial production has crawled along the trough levels 
attained a year ago, while unemployment continues to rise 
steadily. The increase in layoffs at a time of stagnant produc- 
tion has resulted in an increase in manufacturing productivity 
of about 9 per cent in the past year, and has helped to slow 
the inflation rate to 6.8 per cent in the twelve months up to 
October. Nevertheless, despite this strong improvement in 
cost and productivity measures, output remains sluggish due 
to declining export and consumer demand (Ecst 9-23/10). 


The major economic developments in Japan concerned the 
response of policy-makers to the pronounced slowdown of 
output in the past year. Premier Zenko Suzuki resigned in Oc- 
tober, after declaring that the government was in a state of 
fiscal emergency. His Successors have responded by raising 
fiscal expenditures by $7.7 billion for public works, disaster 
aid, and residential construction. The limited stimulus is of- 
ficially forecast to raise the growth of GNP this year from 2.7 
per cent to 3.4 per cent (MG 13/10). 
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United States Economy 


The release of preliminary estimates of GNP for the third 
quarter indicates that real output edged up by 0.2 per cen 
following the 0.5 per cent gain in the second. Real GNP is 
now 1.9 per cent below its peak level in the third quarter ¢ 
1981, and is essentially unchanged from the level in the th 
quarter of 1979 (just prior to the adoption of monetarism t 
the Federal Reserve Board). The firming of activity in the th 
quarter originated in a swing towards inventory accumulatio 
Inventories were reduced at an annual rate of $15.4 billion 
and $4.4 billion in the first and second quarters of 1982, 
before rising $0.7 billion in the third. All of the turnaround | 
inventories originated in the auto sector, as U.S. producers 
allowed stocks relative to sales to rise to an eighteen-year 
high in response to weakening demand and a possible disr 
tion of shipments from Canada by strikes. The cutbacks an 
layoffs recently announced in this sector indicate that most 
the accumulation of stocks was involuntary. Final sales slip- 
ped by 0.1 per cent in the third quarter, following a 0.2 pe 
cent drop in the second, as large cutbacks in business in- 
vestment in plant and equipment (about —3.6 per cent in 
each of the last two quarters) have negated a firming of cc 
sumer demand (+0.4 per cent) and residential constructio 
(+1.0 per cent). 


The marginal nature of the gains in GNP, and the fact that 
they have originated in an upturn in inventories rather than 
final sales, has discouraged most economists from concluc 
that an economic recovery has begun. A more positive no’ 
in the third quarter was the continuing slow rate of increas 
of prices. The implicit price index for GNE rose at a com- 
pound annual rate of 5.4 per cent, following an increase 0 
4.5 per cent in the first half of the year. An acceleration in 
the deflator for personal expenditure (to 7.2 per cent from 
3.6 per cent), reflecting a firming of petroleum prices in pi 
ticular, was largely offset by slower price increases for 
business investment. 


The monthly coincident indicators of economic activity 
displayed continued weakness at the end of the third quar 
Industrial output fell 0.6 per cent in September (versus +( 
per cent and —0.5 per cent in July and August), as steep 
cuts for business equipment (— 1.6 per cent) were reinfor 
by a renewed weakness in consumer goods (unchanged i! 
September after a 1.0 per cent retreat in August). Auto pl 
duction has declined from 6.6 million units (at annual rates 
July to 5.5 million in August and September. Rebate pro- 
grams to clear out stocks of 1982 model year cars helpe 
temporarily boost auto sales to a 6.0 million rate in 
September, and autos accounted for virtually all of the 1.€ 


yer cent increase in retail sales in this month. The Con- 
erence Board reported that its index of consumer confidence 
2dged down from 53.7 to 53.5 in September, while buying 
)lans plummetted from 89.0 to 74.7. The Board said that no 
significant improvement in consumer sentiment can be ex- 
ected until labour market conditions improve. Employment 
ell 0.1 per cent in September, and was little changed in the 
hird quarter as a whole. The unemployment rate rose to a 
yost-Depression high of 10.1 per cent in September. The 
jousing sector demonstrated more tangible signs of recover- 
ng, as housing starts numbered 1,146,000 at annual rates in 
September, up 14.4 per cent from August (and significantly 
ibove the 865,000 rate recorded in the trough attained in 
he fourth quarter of 1981). 


“inancial Markets 


bne financial markets in North America recorded a strong rally 
1 October. The announcement by the Federal Reserve Board 
yarly in the month that it would temporarily tolerate an over- 
shoot of the monetary target range served to allay investor 
soncerns of an imminent tightening of bank reserves and 
tigher interest rates. A firming of the Canadian dollar has en- 
‘ouraged the Bank of Canada to permit a similar easing of 
ates. The steady decline in interest rates in Canada since 
nid-August has lowered the prime rate to 13.75 per cent by 
‘arly November (compared to a peak of nearly 23 per cent in 
\ugust 1981) and the conventional mortgage rate to 14.5 
ver cent (compared to a peak of nearly 22 per cent in 
september 1981). A strong rally in the market for top-rated 
‘onds and in the stock markets has ensued from the easing 
if money market rates. The importance of the drop in short- 
arm lending rates can be summarized in a variety of ways. 
‘or every one percentage point decline in rates, the 
“conomist (30/10) estimates that loan payments for Mexico 
‘ecline by about $600 million per annum. For households, a 
cline in mortgage rates from 18 per cent to 14.5 per cent 
2duces monthly payments on a $50,000, 25-year mortgage 
‘om $775 to $600. For a business firm, a drop in the prime 
ate from 22 per cent to 14.5 per cent reduces monthly 
ayments on a $10 million loan from $2.3 million to $1.5 
iillion per annum. 


yanadian interest rates continued to decline in October. 

he bank rate fell 152 basis points to 11.46 per cent while 
de chartered banks lowered their prime lending rate to 

\3.75 per cent, the lowest level since December 1980. 
Ong-term (20-year) Canada bond yields fell another 100 
asis points to between 12 and 12.5 per cent. In contrast to 
revious months, Canadian interest rates fell more than 
merican interest rates in October. Despite this narrowing of 
\e interest rate differential, the Canadian dollar rose in Oc- 


tober by 70 basis points to 81.60 cents U.S. funds, the 
fourth successive monthly advance. The stock of treasury 
bills held by the Bank of Canada declined again in October, 
by about $300 million to a level of $2.3 billion, suggesting 
the Bank of Canada was acting to restrain the magnitude of 
the interest rate decline. These Bank of Canada actions to 
reduce the high-powered money supply contrast with those 
of the Federal Reserve Board, which has allowed the growth 
of bank reserves to accelerate considerably since July. The 
general refocusing in federal and provincial economic policy 
directed towards improving business sentiment, notably the 
relaxation of restrictions on foreign investment in the June 
budget, and restraining pressures on wages and prices may 
have fostered the improved perception of the Canadian 
economy held by traders in the exchange markets that has 
led to the steady appreciation of the dollar since June. 


American interest rates continued to decline in October. 
Short-term interest rates are now below the level that existed 
in October 1979 (when the Federal Reserve Board adopted 
monetarism in principle), while long-term rates are about two 
percentage points above the level of three years ago. In the 
money markets, yields on privately-issued financial in- 
struments fell about 150 basis points while the yields on 
federal government issued treasury bills were little changed. 
While concerns about a crisis in the banking industry itself 
have been allayed by the recent drop in interest rates, in- 
vestors continue to display a marked preference for high- 
quality debentures. The spread between interest rates for 
AAA-rated and BBB-rated bonds has doubled in the last six 
months to 400 basis points. Moreover, no BBB-rated bonds 
have been issued since mid-June in the U.S. bond market, 
despite a strengthening of the market for top-rated issues. 
Banks with large exposures to less-developed nations or 
highly-indebted corporations must pay relatively more to at- 
tract new funds (notably Chase Manhattan, Continental Il- 
linois, and the five largest Canadian banks BW 11/10). The 
decline in yields of privately-issued financial instruments allow- 
ed the prime lending rate to fall 150 basis points to 12 per 
cent. Long-term treasury bond yields fell 80 to 100 basis 
points to around 11 per cent. Continuing evidence of a 
decelerating inflation rate continued to encourage the decline 
in interest rates. 


interest rates in the United States began to edge upwards at 
the end of the month as a sharp acceleration of monetary 
growth made market participants concerned about a tighten- 
ing of monetary policy. The maturation of $36 billion of All 
Savers Certificates in the U.S. in October may have exag- 
gerated the increase in M1, although the growth of bank 
reserves also has increased sharply (at a 13.9 per cent an- 
nual rate from the end of July to the end of October). 


Economist Milton Friedman warned that the recent accelera- 
tion of money supply growth will cause short-term interest 
rates to begin to rise shortly, as historical experience in- 
dicates that decelerating money growth (such as in the May- 
June period) has led to lower interest rates (such as the July- 
October period) while periods of accelerating money growth 
usually are followed by rising interest rates. The most pro- 
nounced example of this pattern was in 1980, when the 
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prime rate fell sharply to 10.5 per cent at the trough of the 
recession before soaring above 20 per cent early in 1981 
For the moment, however, most participants in the financia 
markets think that monetary policy will not have to be tighte 
ed, at least in the short-term, as the slack in most input 
markets is expected to continue to dampen inflationary 
pressures. 


ee 


News Developments 


International 


The International Energy Agency concludes that at least 50 
oer cent (and perhaps as much as 70 per cent) of the drop in 
OECD oil consumption since 1979 is due to economic reces- 
sion rather than conservation efforts. The analysis said that 
nore permanent reductions in demand, through conservation 
or substitution, are needed to avert another oil crisis before 
1990. The IEA found the quickest response in terms of 
structural changes to higher oil prices occurred in transporta- 
‘ion (a reaction lag of about one year), compared to the 

onger lags in industry (six years) and residential consumers 
10-20 years) (Ecst 16/10). 


The Bank of England, in its latest quarterly bulletin, said that 
‘here were “‘no clear signs yet of recovery in industrial coun- 
ries”, notably the United States and West Germany. 
Moreover, the Bank added that ‘there is a risk that prolonged 
ecession may sap the natural resilience of [the OECD] 
»conomies” by reducing capital investment and destabilizing 
he financial system. The report highlighted the anxieties sur- 
ounding the world’s financial system, due to liquidity pro- 
lems in less-developed countries and some major industrial 
“orporations. It said that governments and central banks 

hould take a more active role in ensuring a continuing flow of 
‘redit to worthy borrowers. The Bank of England followed the 
Jank of International Settlements in being cautious about the 
nportance of the recent drop in inflation (to +7.8 per cent in 
ve year to August in the OECD nations) by stressing that 
ost of the slowdown has originated in a steep drop in com- 
lodity prices which has apparently run its course (FT1-6/10). 


he U.S. and other industrial countries should allow some fur- 
Jer relaxation of their monetary policies, according to H.J. 
Vitteven, former managing director of the International 
tonetary Fund and currently chairman of the Group of Thirty. 
The danger that recession and disinflation will go over into 
eflation and lead to a world depression has become so great 
jat the time has come for some shift in policy priorities from 
ghting inflation to preventing depression” (GM, LeD 6/10). 
ne risk of world-wide depression remains as Western na- 

ons try to reverse the inflationary course of their economies, 
arned Henry Kaufman of Solomon Bros. He proposed the 
‘eation of an emergency pool of funds of perhaps over $50 
llion to encourage confidence in the international financial 
stem (CP 12/10). 


omestic 


inance Minister Marc Lalonde delivered an economic state- 
ent to the House of Commons on October 27. The state- 


ment calls for a budget deficit of $23.6 billion in the year to 
March 31, 1983, up from the $19.6 billion predicted in the 
June budget and $10.5 billion foreseen in November 1981. 
New expenditure programs include $500 million over 18 
months beginning in January 1983 to help individuals who will 
exhaust their unemployment insurance benefits, as the 
government foresees the unemployment rate resting above 
12 per cent in 1983. Maximum unemployment insurance 
premiums were increased 53 per cent, raising taxes effec- 
tively by about $3.3 billion economy-wide in 1983. The 
government will extend the $3,000 grant program for pur- 
chases of new homes built before April 30, rather than 
before January 1, 1983, at an estimated cost of $300 
million. Additional monies were also directed to home renova- 
tions (50 million) and to rail capacity in the western pro- 
vinces ($400 million). The cost of these programs will be 
partly offset by cuts of $1.1 billion in spending on energy, 
defence, and foreign aid. The government rejected the notion 
of creating special tax-free term deposits as a means of 
reducing interest rates, and instead plans to adopt the Lortie 
Commission proposals that investors in common stock of 
public companies will pay tax only on the portion of their 
capital gain that exceeds the inflation rate. The government 
reinstated the tax deductibility of loans taken for investment 
purposes (but not for RRSP’s). 


The reaction to the economic statement was generally 
favourable. The business community was enthusiastic about 
the tax changes introduced, notably the restoration of tax ex- 
emptions for employer contributions to private health and 
dental plans. Financial analysts said the $4.1 billion increase 
in federal government borrowing requirements to $22.2 
billion will be easily met during the current rally in bond 
market conditions (the government has already raised $14.2 
billion of its required debt). In a related move, the federal 
government announced that the interest rate on Canada Sav- 
ings Bonds will be set at 12 per cent for the 1982-83 cam- 
paign. The federal government raised $12.8 billion last year, 
and is expected to raise about $7.0 billion this year from 
these bonds. Analysts also said that the weak state of con- 
sumer and business demand for loans will prevent any 
noticeable crowding-out effects of the government’s large 
funding requirements. Economic analysts cautioned that the 
$3.3 billion in unemployment insurance premiums will dampen 
a prospective recovery in consumer and business demand. 
Economists also cautioned that the $500 million targeted for 
job creation in 1983-84 will create the equivalent of only 
18,000 person-years of employment at most (that is, the 
number of full-time jobs created for a period of one year) 
(GM, LeD 28-29/10). 
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The lockout of 3,500 longshoremen in B.C. on October 19 
closed two grain terminals that handle about 45 per cent of 
Canadian grain exports. Grain worth about $60 million a week 
moves through ports in B.C. Exports of coal are unaffected 
by the strike. The lockout is the culmination of a labour 
dispute that began with the expiration of the last labour con- 
tract on December 31, 1981. The union is demanding a 14 
per cent wage increase, while employers have offered a 10 
per cent increase contingent upon a relaxation of rules gover- 
ning work practices (GM 21-29/10, 3/11). The strike will 
compound the weakness in farm income in 1982. The 
Department of Agriculture now expects net farm income to 
fall by more than the 17 per cent presaged in its July 
forecast, as grain prices have continued to weaken (GM 
23/10). 


On October 8, the Quebec government made public a wage 
and price control policy under its jurisdiction in order to limit 
(and in some cases freeze) the growth of certain prices. The 
Housing Authority and Hydro-Quebec will be exempt from the 
policy, but in the latter case, promises have been made that 
there will be no rapid increases in electricity rates for 1983. 
This policy will also apply to municipalities (LeD 9/10). 


News Chronology 


Oct. 9 The Federal Reserve Board of the United States 
reduced its discount rate to 9.5 per cent from 10.0 per cent. 


Oct. 19 The 3,500 members of the International 


Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union were locked out 


today in B.C., effectively closing export outlets for many 
western Canadian resource industries. 
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Oct. 25 The new Canada Savings Bond campaign began t 
day, as the federal government set the interest rate at 12 
cent in the first year. 


Oct. 27 Finance Minister Marc Lalonde introduced an 
economic statement to the House of Commons today (see 
Domestic News for details). 


Legend 

BW — Business Week 

CP — Canadian Press 
Ecst — The Economist 

Pll — U.K. Financial Times 
FP — Financial Post 

GM — Globe and Mail 

LeD — Le Devoir 

MG — Montreal Gazette 


Glossary 


Diffusion index 


End point 
seasonal 
adjustment 


External trade 
Balance-of- 
payments basis 


Customs basis 


Net exports 
Terms of trade 


Filtered, filtering 


a diffusion index is a measure, taken 
across a group of time series, that 
indicates the uniformity of movement 
exhibited by the group. More pre- 
cisely, for any given period the 
diffusion index is equal to the per- 
centage of series in the group that 
are expanding during that period. 
The diffusion index thus indicates 
the dispersion or diffuseness of a 
given change in the aggregate. 
Since business cycle changes gen- 
erally affect many economy proces- 
ses diffusion indexes are useful in 
determining whether a change is 
due to cyclical forces. 


this procedure uses the data for the 
current period in estimating the 
seasonal factor for that period. In 
contrast the projected factor proce- 
dure calculates the seasonal factor 
for the current period by extrapolat- 
ing past data. The end point proce- 
dure therefore allows changing sea- 
sonal patterns to be recognized 
sooner than the projected factor 
procedure. 


data which reflect a number of 
adjustments applied to the customs 
totals to make them consistent with 
the concepts and definitions used in 
the system of national accounts. 


totals of detailed merchandise trade 
data tabulated directly from customs 
documents. 


exports less imports. 


the ratio of merchandise export 
prices to merchandise import prices. 
This ratio can be calculated monthly 
on acustoms basis from External 
Trade data, or quarterly on a ba- 
lance of payments basis from GNP 
data. 


in general the term filtering refers to 
removing, or filtering out, move- 
ments of the data that repeat them- 


Final demand 


Final domestic 
demand 


Inventories 
By stage of 
processing 


Labour market 
Additional worker 
effect 


selves with roughly the same fre- 
quency. In the context used here we 
refer to removing the high frequency, 
or irregular movements, so that one 
can better judge whether the current 
movement represents a change in 
the trend-cycle. Unfortunately all 
such filtering entails a loss of timeli- 
ness in signalling cyclical changes. 
We have attempted to minimize this 
loss in timeliness by filtering with 
minimum phase shift filters. 


final domestic demand plus exports. 
It can also be computed as GNP 
excluding inventory changes. 


the sum of personal expenditure on 
goods and services, government 
current expenditure, and gross fixed 
capital formation by Canadians. 
Final domestic demand can also be 
viewed as GNP plus imports less 
exports and the change in inven- 
tories; that is, it is a measure of final 
demand by Canadians irrespective 
of whether the demand was met by 
domestic output, imports or a 
change in inventories. 


within a given industry inventories 
may be classified depending on 
whether processing of the goods, 
from that industry’s point of view, is 
complete, is still underway, or has 
not yet begun. Inventories held at 
these various stages of processing 
are referred to as finished goods, 
goods in process, and raw materials 
respectively. Note that in this context 
the term raw materials does not 
necessarily refer to raw or primary 
commodities such as wheat, iron 
ore, etc. It simply refers to materials 
that are inputs to the industry in 
question. 


refers to the hypothesis that as the 
unemployment rate rises, the main 
income earner in the family unit may 


Discouraged 
worker effect 


Employed 


Employment, 
Payrolls and 
Manhours Survey 


Employment rate 


Labour force 


Labour Force 
Survey 
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become unemployed, inducing re- 
lated members of the unit who were 
previously not participating in the 
labour force to seek employment. 
This is also referred to as the 
‘secondary worker effect’. 


refers to the hypothesis that as the 
unemployment rate increases, some 
persons actively seeking employ- 
ment may become ‘discouraged’ as 
their job search period is extended, 
and drop out of the labour force. 


persons who, during the reference 
period for the Labour Force Survey: 
a) did any work at all, for pay or profit 
in the context of an employer- 
employee relationship, or were 
self-employed. It includes unpaid 
family work which is defined as work 
contributing directly to the operation 
of a family farm, business, or profes- 
sional practice owned or operated by 
a related member of the household. 
b) had a job but were not at work due 
to own illness or disability, personal 
or family responsibilities, bad 
weather, labour dispute or other 
reasons (excluding persons on lay- 
off and those with a job to start ata 
future date). 


a monthly mail census of firms 
employing 20 or more employees, 
collecting payroll information on the 
last week or pay period in the 
reference month, including figures 
on average hours, earnings, and 
employment. 


represents employment as a percen- 
tage of the population 15 years of 
age and over. 


persons in the labour force are those 
members of the population 15 years 
of age and over who, in the refer- 
ence period were either employed or 
unemployed. 


is amonthly household survey which 
measures the status of the members 
of the household with respect to the 


Large firm 
employment 


Paid worker 


Participation rate 


Unemployed 


labour market, in the reference 
period. Inmates of institutions and 
full-time members of the Canadian 
Armed Forces are excluded be- 
cause they are considered to exist 
outside the labour market. 


includes all persons drawing pay for 
services rendered or for paid ab- 
sence during the survey reference 
period and for whom an employer 
makes CPP or QPP and/or UIC 
contributions. The employee con- 
cept excludes owners of unincorpo- 
rated businesses and professional 
practices, the self-employed, unpaid 
family workers, persons doing non- 
remunerative work, pensioners, 
home workers, members of elected 
or appointed bodies, military per- 
sonnel and persons providing ser- 
vices to an establishment ona 
contract basis. It is based on data 
collected in the Employment, 
Payrolls and Manhours Survey. 


a person who during the reference 
period did work for pay or profit. Paic 
workers do not include persons who 
did unpaid work which contributed 
directly to the operation of a family 
farm, business, or professional prac: 
tice owned and operated by a 
related member of the household. 


represents the labour force as a 
percentage of the population 15 
years of age and over. The participa 
tion rate for a particular group is the 
percentage of that group participat- 
ing in the labour force. 


those who during the reference 
period: 

a) were without work, and had 
actively looked for work in the past 
four weeks (ending with the refer- 
ence week) and were available for 
work, 

or 

b) had not actively looked for work ir 
the past four weeks but had been or 


Monetary base 


Prices 
Commodity prices 


; 


Consumer prices 


implicit prices 


ndustry prices 


layoff (with the expectation of return- 
ing to work) for 26 weeks or less and 
were available for work, 

or 

c) had not actively looked for work in 
the past four weeks but had a new 
job to start in four weeks or less from 
the reference week, and were avail- 
able for work. 


the sum of notes in circulation, coins 
outside banks, and chartered bank 
deposits with the Bank of Canada. 
Also referred to as the high-powered 
money supply. 


daily cash (spot) prices of individual 
commodities. Commodity prices 
generally refer to spot prices of 
crude materials. 


retail prices, inclusive of all sales, 
excise and other taxes applicable to 
individual commodities. In effect, the 
prices which would be paid by final 
purchasers in a store or outlet. The 
Consumer Price Index is designed to 
measure the change through time in 
the cost of a constant “basket” of 
goods and services, representing 
the purchases made by a particular 
population group in a specified time 
period. Because the basket contains 
a set of goods and services of 
unchanging or comparable quantity 
and quality changes in the cost of 
the basket are strictly due to price 
movements. 


prices which are the by-product of a 
deflation process. They reflect not 
only changes in prices but also 
changes in the pattern of expendi- 
ture or production in the group to 
which they refer. 


prices charged for new orders in 
manufacturing excluding discounts, 
allowances, rebates, sales and ex- 
cise taxes, for the reference period. 
The pricing point is the first stage of 
selling after production. The Industry 


Laspeyres price 
index 


Paasche price 
index 


Valuation 
Constant dollar 


Current dollar 


Nominal 


Real 


Selling Price Index is a set of base 
weighted price indices designed to 
measure movement in prices of 
products sold by Canadian Estab- 
lishments classified to the manufac- 
turing sector by the 1970 Standard 
Industrial Classification. 


the weights used in calculating an 
aggregate Laspeyres price index are 
fixed weights calculated for a base 
period. Thus changes in a price 
index of this type are strictly due to 
price movements. 


the weights used in calculating an 
aggregate Paasche price index are 
current period weights. Changes ina 
price index of this type reflect both 
changes in price and importance of 
the components. 


represents the value of expenditure 
or production measured in terms of 
some fixed base period’s prices. 
(Changes in constant dollar expendi- 
ture or production can only be 
brought about by changes in the 
physical quantities of goods purch- 
ased or produced). 


represents the value of expenditure 
or production measured at current 
price levels. A change in current 
dollar expenditure or production can 
be brought about by changes in the 
quantity of goods bought or pro- 
duced or by changes in the level of 
prices of those goods. 


represents the value of expenditure 
or production measured at current 
price levels. ‘Nominal’ value is 
synonymous with ‘current dollar’ 
value. 


‘real’ value is synonymous with 
‘constant dollar’ value. 
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Gross National Expenditure in Millions of 1971 Dollars, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 


Gross National Expenditure in Millions of 1971 Dollars, 
Seasonally Adjusted at Annual Rates 


Real Output by Industry, Percentage Changes of 
Seasonally Adjusted Figures 


Demand Indicators, Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
Labour Market, Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

Prices and Costs 

Gross National Expenditure, Implicit Price Indexes, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
Gross National Expenditure, Implicit Price Indexes and 


National Income, Selected Components, Percentage Changes 
of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 


External Trade, Customs Basis, Percentage 
Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 


Canadian Balance of International Payments, 
Millions of Dollars 


Financial Indicators 
Canadian Leading and Coincident Indicators 


13-14 Canadian Leading Indicators 
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Chart — 1 


Gross National Expenditure in Millions of 1971 Dollars 


(Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures) 1961 Q2-1982 Q2 
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Chart — 2 


Gross National Expenditure in Millions of 1971 Dollars 


(Seasonally Adjusted at Annual Rates) 1961 Q2-1982 Q2 
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Chart — 3 
Real Output by Industry 


(Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures) June 61-April 82 
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Chart — 4 
Demand Indicators 
(Seasonally Adjusted Figures) 
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Chart — 5 
Labour Market 
(Seasonally Adjusted Figures) 
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Chart — 6 
Prices and Costs 
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Chart — 7 
Gross National Expenditure, Implicit Price Indexes 
(Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures) 1961 Q2-1982 Q2 
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Chart — 8 


, Implicit Price Indexes and National Income, Selected Components 


Gross National Expenditure 
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Chart — 9 
External Trade, Customs Basis 
(Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures) 
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Chart — 10 
Canadian Balance of International Payments 
(Millions of dollars) 
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Financial Indicators 
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Chart — 12 
Canadian Leading and Coincident Indicators Jan. 61-Aug. 82 
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Chart — 13 
Canadian Leading Indicators Jan. 61-Aug. 82 
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Chart — 14 
Canadian Leading Indicators Jan. 61-Aug. 82 
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NOV 5, 1982 TABLE 1 1:27 PM 


GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE IN 1971 DOLLARS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


USINESS FIXED INVESTMEN VENTORY INVESTM GROSS 
PERSONAL GOVERNMENT NON NATIONAL 
EXPENDI- EXPENDI- RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY BUSINESS FARM EXPORTS IMPORT 
TURE TURE CONST- CONST- AND NON-FARM AND GICC oS ee 
RUCTION RUCTION EQUIPMENT (1) (1)(2) 


SS rrr rr sss cssemesnesainsssiesnsmesiiaesomee 


1977 239 3.2 =6..3 3.0 =i4 =e WA, -335 6°39 2a 2 
1978 2.7 1.8 =e8: lees 1.0 -60 216 10.4 4.7 3.6 
1979 2.0 9 =25:8) 12.9 11,8 1629 - 136 229 7.2 2.9 
1980 te i ale; =6 1 11.0 4.5 -2389 =l22 1.8 =a, 0 5 
1981 1.9 .9 5.6 8.4 4.6 1251 312 1.6 2.6 3.1 
1980 III 1.6 4 2.0 ee iene, -3016 176 Sina -2.4 .6 
IV =o a 6.2 2.4 Sat! 1256 72 3.3 3.3 1,9 
1981 I 3 a2 6.8 4.5 4.3 2364 236 =640 erie 1.2 
II Uni ou 4.9 ou Boy, =ou2 12 7.8 4.6 1.6 
Ill mi hi) 1.5 =80 7 .0 =Si2 920 376 a are = ah 
IV “ns 9 SH) ot sae 32 ~2080 -508 -.4 -§.3 =o 
1982 I i esa <33 = 169 -4.9 -8.3 -1612 96 -3.4 =D eins 
I] =o +3 =12no -8.6 =-5.8 -1316 -396 6.1 2.5 eons 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) DIFFERENCE FROM PRECEDING PERIOD, ANNUAL RATES. 
(2)  GICC - GRAIN IN COMMERCIAL CHANNELS. 


NOV 5, 1982 TABLE 2 1:27 PM 


REAL OUTPUT BY INDUSTRY 
1971=100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


GROSS 


DOMESTIC NON- 
GROSS PRODUCT DURABLE DURABLE NON- 
DOMES- EXCLUDING GOODS SERVICE MANUF AC~- MANUF AC - COM- cOM- 
TIc AGRICUL- PRODUCING PRODUCING INDUSTRIAL TURING TURING MINING MERCIAL MERCIAL 
PRODUCT TURE INDUSTRIES INDUSTRIES PRODUCTION INDUSTRIES INDUSTRIES INDUSTRY INDUSTRIES INDUSTRIES 
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1981 265 Ay] 2.3 2.6 Wal Als?! Mine, hats 2.6 1 
1980 SEP 5k) 6 Lak at 1.4 2.5 1.4 259 6 i 
OcT 6 6 79 5 st le 4 S68 8 rigs 
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AUG 6 6 1.0 3 2A 5.4 1.3 9 6 Y: 


QP 
=z 
i=) 


$s : GROSS DOMES PRO STRY, CATALOGUE NO. 61- ' 
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DEMAND INDICATORS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


i 
MANUF AC- AVERAGE 
NEW DURABLE TURING WEEKLY TOTAL CONSTRUC- 
DEPARTMENT MOTOR MANUF AC- MANUF AC- INVENTORY HOURS IN HOUSING TION 
RETAIL STORE VEHICLE TURING TURING SHIPMENTS MANUFAC- STARTS BUILDING MATERIALS 
SALES SALES SALES SHIPMENTS NEM ORDERS RATIO (1) TURING (1) (2) PERMITS SHIPMENTS 


De eee 


1977 8.3 6.9 uate)! 1.2 ili(ae? atk) 38.6 244.0 1.9 dad 
1978 11.8 11.0 12.4 18.7 22.5 1.84 38.8 234.8 5.8 18.3 
1979 12a) 10.8 18.8 17.8 16.4 1.86 38.8 197.4 Ted 16.2 
1980 8.7 9.5 0 Sinz 1.4 2.00 38.5 169.6 9.2 6.0 
1981 12.6 9.9 eink! 13e2 10.0 2.02 38.5 180.7 22 14.1 
1980 IV 3.9 2.5 =.5 6.1 <|5u) 1.94 38.7 167.0 22.6 5.9 
1981 I S50 Sok) 13 2.1 1.6 Teo 30) 193 4 4.3 
II 1.4 x57) one 6.6 8.2 1.93 38.8 216.3 ae) Tid 
Ill 4 S28 =5..3 = =3n4 2.02 38.5 180.0 =3.0 =a 
IV las 1.4 ie Sn 1 patie 2.14 38.1 135.0 Chey Slee 
1982 I are cao fal Sales -3.4 2521 38.1 ides Sik) -8.2 
I] 1.0 1.8 Une: 256 4.5 2.20 Shot 117.0 -28.8 -3.4 
Ill ERIE 3.6 
1981 SEP a Sala 7.4 Sick, 7a) 2.09 38.2 180.0 -8.4 ia 
ocT Sat 0 =23.3 -.4 =6ry1 7253 4 38.5 105.0 = BBC) 
NOV IAG) 2.6 54.4 .3 aati 2.53 38.1 121.0 32.2 a 
DEC sak Aloe) -20.3 ale 9.4 Coil) 37.8 179.0 10.9 6 
1982 JAN =ieo IN 7 e2 lee Plo If -10.2 2.24 38.1 164.0 =20,.0 Ch 
FEB 1.0 4.9 WZ ZeoUf 8.3 2.20 38.2 201.0 -10.5 Ved 
MAR me -4.2 -4.0 6 SOri 2) 748) Sod, 1W3n0 3.8 ao 
APR 258 AGU ay) Scho ts 5.5 Za) 3729 133.0 St -4.8 
MAY 32 at) 1.6 3.4 =2.9 2.18 37.6 104.0 -16.3 3.6 
JUN Selo?! -.8 9.3 5 4.7 2.16 Sian 114.0 Sat =Sia) 
JUL Zen Sao =20/08 e2hiO Se 2.20 SM tl 112.0 23.3 =358 
AUG sy ae 22.2 6.4 8.8 2.05 88.0 = 2007 3.9 
SEP 86.0 14.0 


SOURCE: RETAIL TRADE, CATALOGUE 63-005, EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CATALOGUE 72-002, INVENTORIES, SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS 
IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, CATALOGUE 31-001, NEW MOTOR VEHICLE SALES, CATALOGUE 63-007, BUILDING PERMITS, CATALOGUE 
64-001, STATISTICS CANADA, CANADIAN HOUSING STATISTICS, CANADA MORTGAGE AND HOUSING CORPORATION. 
(1) NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 
(2) THOUSANDS OF STARTS, ANNUAL RATES. 
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LABOUR MARKET INDICATORS 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


EMPLOYMENT 
TOTAL TOTAL PARTICI- EMPLOYMENT UNEMPLOY- UNEMPLOY-  UNEMPLOY- UNEMPLOY- 
- ESTAB- MANUFACTUR- - LABOUR LABOUR PATION POPULATION MENT RATE MENT RATE MENT RATE MENT 
LISHMENT ING, ESTAB- FORCE FORCE RATE RATIO TOTAL AGES 15-24 AGES 25 INSURANCE 
SURVEY LISHMENT SURVEY AND OVER 
(1) SURVEY (1) (2) (2) (3) (4) 
aoe a eo eee ee 
1977 AST au 1.8 2.9 61.5 56.6 8.1 14.4 5.8 2807 
1978 2.0 1.6 3.4 Soi 62.6 57.4 8.4 14.5 6.1 2809 
1979 3.6 3.9 4.0 3.0 63.3 58.6 “0b 13.0 5.4 2602 
1980 ert = 524 2.8 2.8 64.0 Soe tak) ae 5.4 2762 
1981 a5 od! 2.6 aa 64.7 Soi 7.6 1323 5.6 2895 
1980 IV 1.3 1.0 1.2 9 64.2 5955 dine 1257 Ling) 825 
1981 I 1.3 ino Wee Way 64.7 60.0 as 13.0 5.2 711 
II .0 Udo oS ah) 64.7 60.1 Uses 12.7 5.2 542 
Ill .0 iat: ral ao 64.7 $9.5 7.6 Naiat 5.6 683 
IV SH) llats sil me 64.6 Soot 8.4 14.6 6.3 959 
1982 I = See, -.9 Uf 63.9 58.4 8.6 15.3 6.4 939 
II Sui’ -3.0 57! ee] 64.0 57.4 10.2 17.6 acer 854 
Ill Sse! 8 64.2 56.5 12h) 20.8 9.2 
1981 OCT S16 = tte Sy ee 64.8 59.4 8.3 14.2 6.2 235 
NOV S74 Sif SP: =n 64.6 59.2 8.3 14.7 6.1 352 
DEC rail =a =0 = 959) 64.4 58.8 8.6 14.8 6.5 372 
1982 JAN S15 -1.5 2673 ql: 64.0 58.6 8.3 15.0 6.0 385 
FEB 4 =19 =4 sical 63.8 58.3 8.6 15.0 6.4 257 
MAR .0 =i Ad .4 64.0 58.2 9.0 Udels 6.7 297 
APR -.6 =o Rain el 63.9 Siew 9.6 16.6 T.2 280 
MAY Pal Sat) 7) 4 64.1 S755 10.2 idee dap 265 
JUN cit) Sy lish: a0 a 64.1 WT. 10.9 18.6 8.3 309 
JUL .0 erie Che! a7 64.5 56.9 11.8 20.9 8.7 326 
AUG ake! =i) 64.2 56.4 N2ine vara’) LE! 276 
SEP oi: ae 64.0 56.2 esas 20.5 9.5 
OCT mini se] 64.2 56.0 12.7 21.0 10.0 


SOURCE: ESTIMATES OF EMPLOYEES BY PROVINCE AND INDUSTRY, CATALOGUE 72-008, THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGU 1-001, 
STATISTICAL REPORT ON THE OPERATION OF THE UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT, CATALOGUE 73-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
PERCENTAGE CHANGE, ESTIMATES OF EMPLOYEES, TOTAL EMPLOYMENT OF PAID WORKERS IN NON-AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES. 
PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 

EMPLOYMENT AS A PERCENTAGE OF THE POPULATION 15 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER. 

INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS RECEIVED, THOUSANDS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED. 


BwWNnN— 
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PRICES AND COSTS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


ee SSSSSSSSSSSSSSS—S—sesFsSsFsSsSsSSSSSsSsFsFsFheF 


RESIDENTIAL NON- AVERAGE 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEX CANADIAN INDUSTRY CONSTRUC- RESIDENTIAL MEEKLY OUTPUT UNIT 
Mia Skis etion? DOLLAR IK SELLING TION INPUTS CONSTRUC- WAGES AND PER PERSON LABOUR 
ALL FOOD NON-FOOD U.S. CENTS PRICE PRICE TION INPUTS SALARIES EMPLOYED COSTS 
ITEMS (1) INDEX INDEX PRICE INDEX (2) (3) (3) 
ae ee en ee a ae 
1977 8.0 8.4 7.8 94.10 7.9 3.3 8.4 9.9 109.3 17% 
1978 3.0 15.5 6.4 87.72 9.2 9.4 7.5 6.2 109.2 Hy 
1979 9.1 13,2 7.9 85.38 14.5 10.1 TAs 8.6 108.9 202.2 
1980 10.1 10.7 10.0 85.54 13.5 5.4 9.0 9.8 106.3 297.2 
1981 12.5 Vga 12.8 83.42 10.2 9.57 9.7 1252 106.2 252.7 
1980 IV 208 oan 2.8 84.47 3.3 9 12 453 106.2 236.7 
1981 I 352 3.0 3.3 83.78 2.6 2.6 1.9 3.3 106.3 240.8 
II 3441 753 3.4 83.43 7h 5.2 3.9 On 107.0 247.5 
II] 3.0 2.5 ant 82.53 D4 fen 24 2.4 105.9 256.7 
IV 2.5 -.6 3.4 83.91 pec -.7 1.6 2.9 105.7 265.9 
1982 I 2.5 1.9 27 82.72 1.4 8 1.9 30) 104.7 274.8 
II 351 4.1 2.8 80.37 1.9 9 ea 1.6 104.3 280.5 
II] 22 1.9 Oe 80.02 e 2.4 2.7 
1981 OCT 1.0 il 1.3 83.14 9 =a 8 9 105.6 263.2 
NOV 9 -.2 1:2 84,22 -.2 4 5 9 105.9 265.4 
DEC 4 -.8 8 84,38 4 3 aa 6 105.7 269.2 
1982 JAN ) 1.0 6 83.86 7 .6 to 122 104,7 o707 
FEB 1.2 Pe 9 82.37 6 -.3 3 1.9 105.1 274.0 
MAR 1,3 8 1.4 81.94 5 se | -.2 104.5 277.8 
APR 5 6 5 81.65 1.0 x “3 9 104.4 281.2 
MAY 1.4 Ap. ihe 81.04 5 E 5 4 104.5 OTT 
JUN 1.0 272 a7 78.41 3 720 ana 4 103.9 282.9 
JUL 5 6 5 78.75 2 8B v 5 102.8 288.0 
AUG 5 -.8 9 80.31 -1 ea 1.9 104.2 
SEP 5 -.8 9 80.99 7 a2 ug 
OCT 81.31 
SOURCE: CONST ON PRICE STATISTICS (62-007), INDUSTRY PRICE INDEXES (62-011), GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT BY INDUSTRY (61-005), 
ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME (72-005), THE LABOUR FORCE (71-001), THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX (62-001), EMPLOYMENT, 
EARNINGS AND HOURS (72-002), STATISTICS CANADA, BANK OF CANADA REVIER. 
(1) AVERAGE NOON SPOT RATE: (NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGES). 
(2) SEASONALLY ADJUSTED. 
(3) OUTPUT IS DEFINED AS TOTAL GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT, EMPLOYMENT IS DEFINED ON A LABOUR FORCE SURVEY BASIS 
AND LABOUR COSTS ARE DEFINED AS TOTAL LABOUR INCOME. INDEX FORM, 1971=100, USING SEASONALLY ADJUSTED DATA: 
(NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGES). 
NOV 5, 1982 TABLE 6 1:27 PM 
PRICES AND COSTS 
NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
PERSONAL EXPENDITURE ss :C(CSsCCBUSSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT 
NON- 
RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY GROSS 
SEMI - NON- CON- CON- AND NATIONAL 
DURABLES DURABLES DURABLES SERVICES STRUCTION STRUCTION EQUIPMENT EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 


Re ee _ 


1977 4.9 6.1 8.9 elf 10.9 Tio 7.4 7.8 123 7ah 
1978 Si 1 4.5 10.4 1 7.5 7.0 ata | 8.5 13:51 6.5 
1979 8.2 10.9 10.2 8.5 7.6 9.8 10.3 19.1 13.8 10.3 
1980 8.6 Wiy2 12.2 9.7 5.4 ites 10.2 ERAT 15.0 11.0 
1981 8.9 Tz 14.7 10.9 9.4 1a 11.0 tests Las 10.1 
1980 III Ja) 2n2 4.2 2.6 3.1 Zo0 2.0 2.8 2.8 Ze 
IV me fad 4.6 252 3.6 2.7 3.4 2.0 1.8 2.0 
1981 I ae | 1.6 an 3.6 22 ane 2.5 4.8 4.9 2,9 
I! 2u4 253 gue 2,9 3.3 2.8 AAV nat A | 2.0 1.5 
Ill P| 18 3.8 1.9 3 3.0 2.6 Zaye 2.0 San 
IV 2st 1.5 1.6 2.6 122 3.3 2.6 1.5 -1.3 3.1 
1982 I Sv f laa 3.3 2.9 1.4 2 24 ae 73 2.9 
I] 8 1.8 S| 3.5 Ae- iis) 1.9 ol Iee’4 9 AQ 


NCOM D EX TURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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EXTERNAL TRADE 
CUSTOMS BASIS (1) 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


PET mc 
EXPORTS OF GOODS IMPORTS OF GOODS 


INDEX OF PRIC INDEX OF PRICE NET EXPORTS TERMS 
TOTAL PHYSICAL INDEX TOTAL PHYSICAL INDEX OF GOODS OF TRADE 
VALUE VOLUME (2) VALUE VOLUME (2) (3) (4) 


1977 15.8 9.3 6.6 13.0 atl 2a) 2730 106.7 
1978 19.4 9.6 8.8 18.3 Saye 13.4 4007 102.3 
1979 23.4 1.8 20.9 25.5 jew 14.3 4118 108.2 
1980 16.0 =iaze Wied 10.2 =Sr 16.7 8488 108.8 
1981 9°95 2.6 6.4 14.2 2n3 ite 7351 104.3 
1980 IV 4.3 Shed? 1.0 thee! and 1.4 2851 107.2 
1981 I 1.0 io 6.4 4.6 silent 5.6 1818 108.0 
II 6.1 10.4 -4.1 fit ak) 1.8 1636 101.7 
III Sra -4.9 2.6 =n = 2G 2.4 1185 102.0 
IV al =e? 1,0 Sie: yo) Sons 272 105.4 
1982 I 801 =A) 2.4 Bie -10.9 2.8 3514 104.9 
I] 5.4 10.1 -4.8 -2.4 =o) =2no 4618 102.2 
II! Dl 4.5 4633 
1981 SEP -.4 1.4 Sct! 2.0 8.6 =15) 278 103.7 
OcT Sly Se) aul SHS =k) a4 825 104.0 
NOV 4.4 a0? 2.4 =) 2.8 -2.8 1056 109.6 
DEC Setal3 -3.6 .0 Wad -6.0 6.8 831 102.6 
1982 JAN =8.3 Sine Sink) Se -16.4 eilez 1301 109.5 
FEB 12.6 Utiot} -4.4 18.2 15.0 2.8 1051 101.8 
MAR is st Hib Ah =3.6 2} e310 1162 103.5 
APR 1.9 32 -2.0 S408) at “pha 1255 103.8 
MAY Sth 2151) erie Ved) ac a2 1461 103.4 
JUN 5.4 4.5 a8) -4.5 -8.6 4.4 1902 99.4 
JUL Eine -4.2 3 fst) 4.8 ZAK) 1529 99.8 
AUG Bat) S574 ral Zell 4.2 = Usk) 1357 1OReT 
SEP ane -3.4 1747 
SOURCE: ADE OF CANADA, EXPORTS, CATALOGUE 65-004, TRADE OF CANADA, IMPORTS, CATALOGUE 65-007, S CS CANADA. 
(1) SEE GLOSSARY OF TERMS. 
(2) NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED. 
(3) BALANCE OF PAYMENTS BASIS (SEE GLOSSARY), MILLIONS OF DOLLARS. 
(4) PRICE INDEX FOR MERCHANDISE EXPORTS RELATIVE TO PRICE INDEX FOR MERCHANDISE IMPORTS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, 


NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 
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CURRENT ACCOUNT, BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
BALANCES 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


SERVICE TRANSACTIONS TRANSFERS 
MERCHAN- INHERI- PERSONAL & GOODS TOTAL 
DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT TOTAL TANCES AND  INSTITU- TOTAL AND CURRENT 
TRADE AND AND MIGRANTS’ TIONAL SERVICES ACCOUNT 
DIVIDENDS SHIPPING FUNDS REMITTANCES 
en eee 
1977 2730 - 1641 -3658 -26 -7444 455 =e) 413 -4714 -4301 
1978 4007 -1706 -4696 131 -8992 364 14 50 -4985 -4935 
1979 4118 -1068 -5241 309 -9744 544 11 664 -5626 -4962 
1980 8488 -1228 -5384 536 - 10831 895 37 1247 -2343 - 1096 
1981 7351 -1116 -6474 487 - 14258 1131 38 1561 -6907 -5346 
1980 III 2648 Sel Ni - 1380 150 -2660 231 18 247 Ay? 235 
IV 2851 -374 - 1301 145 -2848 250 14 348 3 351 
1981 I 1818 =250 - 1483 112 -3345 283 Pal 360 Sy e-7/ -1167 
II 1636 -285 - 1643 142 -3605 279 5 S310 - 1969 -1612 
Ill 1185 -267 - 1854 111 -3941 261 21 434 -2756 -2322 
IV 2712 -311 - 1494 122 -3367 308 13 410 -655 -245 
1982 I 3546 -322 - 1822 118 =37 17 340 -4 391 -171 220 
II 4697 -348 -2431 273 -4515 321 0 406 182 588 


SOURCE. QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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CAPITAL ACCOUNT, BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
CAPITAL MOVEMENTS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


PORTFOLIO PORTFOLIO TOTAL CHART 
DIRECT DIRECT TRANS- TRANS - a Pee ALLOCATION 


LONG NET FOREIGN SHORT NET OF NET- 


INVESTMENT INVESTMENT ACTIONS ACTIONS TERM CURRENCY TERM ERRORS 
' ’ SPECIAL OFFICIA 
IN CANADA ABROAD CANADIAN FOREIGN CAPITAL POSITION CAPITAL AND DRAWING MONETARY 
SECURITIES SECURITIES MOVEMENTS WITH NON- MOVEMENTS OMISSIONS RIGHTS MOVEMENTS 


(BALANCE) RESIDENTS (BALANCE ) 


1977 475 -740 Sita 221 4217 1384 568 = = 
1978 85 -2150 4742 25 3111 2771 1237 3712 0 3989 
1979 675 ~2500 3802 -582 1905 4107 6915 -2169 219 1908 
1980 585 -3150 5216 ~ 181 907 1406 -730 -578 217 - 1280 
1981 - 4600 -5900 10626 =95 558 17965 15072 -9068 210 1426 
1980 III 295 -605 1333 -42 351 -254 -816 -1164 = 
IV -245 =1235 883 S209 - 1285 2270 567 -576 9 933 
1981 1 410 - 1460 1079 -256 ~ 486 5912 6058 -3457 210 400 
I] -3305 -980 1541 =339 =3551 8098 6755 - 1822 0 -640 
III =379 - 1800 2709 500 1624 2726 -466 =iee 0 -745 
IV - 1330 - 1660 5297 -4 2971 1229 2725 ~3067 0 2411 
1982 | - 1875 1325 4018 26 4602 1686 -1742 =3783 0 - 1668 
II =o ay (Pd 2786 Sith 1337 -2098 -4990 136 0 -3050 


SOURCE: ARTERLY ESTIMATES THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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FINANCIAL INDICATORS 


MONEY SUPPLY 


CANADA-U.S. 90-DAY CONVEN- LONG-TERM TORONTO DOW JONES 
COMMERCIAL FINANCE TIONAL CANADA STOCK (U.S.) 

PRIME PAPER DIF- COMPANY MORTGAGE BOND EXCHANGE STOCK PRICE 
M1 M2 M3 RATE FERENTIAL PAPER RATE RATE RATE PRICE INDEX INDEX 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (4) (4) (4) (4) (5) (6) 


1977 8.4 14.1 15.8 8.50 TAT3 7.48 10.36 8.70 1009.9 885.8 
1978 10.0 10.7 13.7 9.69 51 8.83 10.59 Siar 1159.1 814.0 
1979 6.9 ez/ RIES) 12.90 64 12.07 11.97 10.21 1577.2 843.2 
1980 6.3 18.1 14,3 14,25 12 T3m15 14.32 12.48 2125.6 895.2 
1981 4.2 14.5 12.2 19229 2.44 18.33 18.15 15.22 2158.4 932.7 
1980 IV <j) 3.6 1.6 14,92 -1.65 14.53 15.16 12.97 2303.7 960.6 
1981 I ye! fe) 3.9 18.08 1,57 17.13 15.40 13.27 2246.4 975.4 
II Te 3.8 ao 19.25 1.60 18.57 17.61 15.02 2346.3 988.8 
ITI =1.0 4.1 Sjoy/ 21.67 Bedi 21,02 20.55 Woe 2104.7 894.6 
IV seo) 4.7 6.1 18.17 S022 16.62 19.04 15.42 1936.3 872.2 
1982 | 4.0 4.5 4.4 16.67 82 15.35 18.86 15.34 1682.0 839.4 
I] 139 Sinz 10 17.42 1.59 16.05 19.16 157 1479.5 826.6 
III = 216 8 1.8 16.08 3.70 14,32 18.48 14.35 1542.4 868.7 
1981 OCT =i, A su 20.00 3.38 18.80 20.54 16.66 1842.6 852.6 
NOV Zit 3.0 Sal 17525 3.84 15.40 18.80 14.32 2012.1 889.0 
DEC aa 2.4 oa 17e25 2.45 15.65 17.79 eis 7a) 1954.2 875.0 
1982 JAN al dg.t =D 16.50 63 14.90 18.21 15.94 1786.9 871.1 
FEB Syed at ites! 16.50 87 15.00 18.97 15.01 1671.3 824.4 
MAR 0 4) 18 17.00 95 16.15 19.41 15.06 1587.8 822.8 
APR Wey 1.0 ae 17.00 1.01 15.50 19.28 14.75 1548.2 848.4 
MAY 1.9 2.0 a? 17.00 1.92 15.60 USs 1 14.72 1523), 7 819.5 
JUN palo 6 Bi 18.25 1.83 17.05 19.10 16.03 1366.8 811.9 
JUL =e? oa 8 175.25 3.43 15.65 ae 22 15.62 1411.9 808.6 
AUG e300 are “3 16.00 4.91 14.20 18.72 13.96 1613.3 901.3 
SEP 5d 6 1.2 15.00 abu 13.10 17.49 13.48 1602.0 896.3 
ocT ie aa By! 
ath * CURRENCY AND DEMAND Dé 0 Y ADJUSTED, PERCENTAGE CHANGES 
1 CURRENCY AND DEMAND DEPOSITS, SEASONALL ' . 
(2) CURRENCY AND ALL CHEQUABLE, NOTICE AND PERSONAL TERM DEPOSITS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, PERCENTAGE CHANGES. 
(3) CURRENCY AND TOTAL PRIVATELY-HELD CHARTERED BANK DEPOSITS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, PERCENTAGE CHANGES. 
(4) PERCENT PER YEAR. 
(5) 300 STOCKS, MONTHLY CLOSE, 1975=1000. 
(6) 30 INDUSTRIALS, MONTHLY CLOSE. 
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CANADIAN LEADING INDICATORS 
FILTERED DATA (1) 


COMPOSITE LEADING INDEX AVERAGE RESIDENTIAL UNITED REAL 
10 SERIES) WORKWEEK CONSTRUCT- STATES MONEY 
FILTERED NOT PCT CHG MANUF ACTUR- ION INDEX LEADING SUPPLY 
FILTERED IN FILTERED ING(HOURS) (2) INDEX lt 
DATA 


1980 JAN 144.04 144.2 -.64 38.64 89.2 137.01 11904.0 
FEB 143,31 142.6 Skt} 38.61 87.3 135.96 11859. 1 
MAR 142,28 138.9 Sih? 38.61 84.7 134.74 11821.4 
APR 140.46 133.2 Shee 38.58 81.0 132.88 11780.5 
MAY 138,05 130.4 ills Lt? 38.55 75.3 130.47 11714.6 
JUN 135.42 129.0 SUSE, 38.50 71.4 128.17 11604.6 
JUL 133.42 132.0 aie, 38.42 68.8 126.81 11516.5 
AUG 132.27 133.6 - 86 38.35 67.8 126.54 11462.7 
SEP 132.25 13761 =02 38.35 68.9 127.44 11440.8 
ocT 133.05 138.3 61 38.39 Lal? 128.98 11451.5 
NOV 134.55 140.7 We LES 38.45 73.6 130.89 11497.4 
DEC 136.05 1392 1s 22 38.50 tou 132.74 11534.2 

1981 JAN eG) 138.0 84 38.58 78.4 134.15 11521.8 
FEB 138.00 138.2 59 38.65 82.7 135.11 11472.9 
MAR 138.77 140.2 56 38.68 87.2 135.88 11412.4 
APR 139.66 142.1 64 38.71 92.8 136.55 11369.1 
MAY 140,24 140.1 41 38.77 96.2 136.78 11318.1 
JUN 140,34 138.5 07 38.82 Oiind 136.55 11206.9 
JUL 139.92 136.8 SoU 38.86 96.5 136.19 11095.1 
AUG 138.38 130.3 =1°10 38.83 Silat 135/72 10952.2 
SEP 135.80 125.8 = ae 38.741 86.5 134.78 10760.1 
OcT 132003 119.8 =2070 38.61 78.4 133.34 10526.3 
NOV 128.27 119.4 amos 38.47 UpPrck: 131,83 10278.4 
DEC 125.14 Wie -2.45 38.30 VAlot/ 130.35 10154.4 

1982 JAN 122.19 116.9 2ea0 38.17 thet! 128.87 10110.9 
FEB 119.42 114.4 doef 38.10 71.6 127.50 10083 .8 
MAR 116.71 111.3 So 74if 38.03 70.6 126.38 10052.5 
APR 114.33 110.8 -2.04 Hhoe)y/ 68.6 125.75 10038. 8 
MAY 112.33 109.8 v5 37.89 64.4 125.65 10044.6 
JUN 110.65 108.6 =1549 37.82 59) 7 125.96 10022.7 
JUL 109.29 107.8 Sires 37.74 55.4 126.67 9964.5 
AUG 108.48 109.2 -,74 37.69 51.0 127.49 9866.4 


SOURCE: CURRENT ECONOMIC ANALYSIS STAFF, STATISTICS CANADA 992-4441. 


(1) SEE GLOSSARY OF TERMS. 
(2) COMPOSITE INDEX OF HOUSING STARTS{UNITS),BUILDING PERMITS(DOLLARS),AND MORTGAGE LOAN APPROVALS(NUMBERS). 
(3)  DEFLATED BY THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FOR ALL ITEMS. 
NOV 10, 1982 TABLE 12 11:02 AM 
CANADIAN LEADING INDICATORS 
FILTERED DATA (1) 
CONTINUED 
NEW TRADE- NER RATIO INDEX OF PCT CHG 
ORDERS FURNITURE MOTOR SHIPMENTS/ STOCK IN PRICE 
DURABLE AND VEHICLE FINISHED PRICES PER UNIT 
Goods APPLIANCE SALES INVENTORIES (2) LABOUR COST 
SALES MANUF AC- MANUF AC- 
$ 1971 $ 1971 $ 1971 TURING TURING 
P= Eee a a eee eee 
1980 JAN 3028.3 97401 591544 1.64 TS hies oT 
FEB 3010.1 97307 584760 1.62 1349.6 735 
MAR 2983.8 96902 577088 1.60 1360.0 .33 
APR 2926.7 95861 565707 1.58 1355.8 .30 
MAY 2846.6 95260 543999 1255 1358.2 .26 
JUN 2756.3 95091 523916 1,52 1364.3 .20 
JUL 2717.7 95489 512621 1.50 1388.7 .12 
AUG 2705.4 95574 513922 1,49 1432.4 04 
SEP 2726.7 96051 517945 1.49 1493.1 =1'03 
OCT 2767.2 96835 520842 1.49 1558.2 -.08 
NOV 2815.7 98035 524475 io 1632.0 tO 
DEC 2842.6 99205 525844 1.53 1691.1 ="i10 
1981 JAN 2842.8 101895 525773 1.55 1722.9 - .08 
FEB 2866.5 104163 523288 1,56 73209 - 06 
MAR 2895.7 105314 524882 1.57 1750.1 = 03 
APR 2936.8 105797 528527 ek) 1763.9 01 
MAY 2970.1 106302 528219 1.60 1767.2 .04 
JUN 3012.1 108164 523938 1.61 1756.2 .07 
JUL 3058.6 107717 514121 1.62 1730.9 sul 
AUG 3045 .3 105139 504202 1.61 1688.4 .14 
SEP 3014.0 101457 496004 1.60 1633.1 .14 
ocT 2948.1 97345 475145 1,57 1570.8 Oe 
NOV 2844.6 93553 478311 1.53 1528.0 =n0') 
DEC 2756.4 90473 474645 1,49 1502.1 =D 
1982 JAN 2661.9 87791 460611 1.46 1477.2 SEE 
FEB 259309 85592 445499 1.42 1450.9 SAE 
MAR 2534.9 83754 427359 1.40 1421.1 ae 
APR 2507.5 82547 413114 leo? 1383.3 Saka 
MAY 2493.5 81595 403518 1.36 1338.0 -1.01 
JUN 2496.4 80544 402316 1.35 1281.5 -1.03 
JUL 2489.8 79531 390865 1.34 iZ33n2 -1.01 
AUG 2503.4 78696 385770 1.35 124757 -.93 


se or: CURRENT ECONOMIC ANALYSIS STAFF, STATISTICS CANADA 992-4441. 
(2) 


R 
1 SEE GLOSSARY OF TERMS. 
2 TORONTO STOCK EXCHANGE(300 STOCK INDEX EXCLUDING OIL AND GAS COMPONENT). 


NOV 10, 1982 TABLE 13 


11:02 AM 
UNITED STATES MONTHLY INDICATORS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
DEX O MANUF AC- DOMESTIC PERC CONSUM INDUSTRIAL 
INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT TURING HOUSING PERSONAL PASSENGER DISPOSABLE PRICE MATERIALS PRIME 
PRODUCTION SHIPMENTS STARTS EXPENDITURE CAR SALES INCOME INDEX SPOT PRICE RATE (1) 
$ 1972 UNITS $ 1972 INDEX 


1977 5.9 any 14.5 27.8 5.0 8.0 2.9 6.5 4.9 6.8 
1978 5.8 4.4 12.1 2.0 4.5 2.0 3.8 12 9.8 9.1 
1979 4.4 2.9 13.4 -14.2 2.7 -10.2 1.6 11.3 26.8 12,7 
1980 -3.6 5 7.2 -24.4 a -20.1 -.9 13.5 1.7 15.3 
1981 2.6 Ts 77 -15.3 is “5.4 1.5 10.3 -4.8 18.9 
1980 111 “1.5 a 3.9 31.2 1.3 15.7 1.0 1.8 2.4 11.6 
1V 4.5 ‘5 5.7 8.3 1.4 4.2 5 3.1 4.1 16.7 
1981 | 2.0 ‘6 1.8 -6.7 1 8.0 3 2.6 -4.2 19.2 
11 5 q 2.5 ~16.2 -.7 -21.3 = 1.9 0 18.9 
111 me = 2 -18.0 7 20.0 9 2.8 -.9 20.3 
1V -4.4 -.6 -4.5 -10.0 -.8 -23.5 0 1.9 -5.3 17.0 
1982 | “3.1 -.5 -2.8 6.4 6 10.3 “17 8 -4.3 16.3 
1 -1.8 2 1.3 3.4 ‘5 -4.7 7 1 -6.6 16.5 
1981 JUL at y -.4 -.6 x 73 7 fst 8 20.4 
AUG -.2 0 -.6 -9.0 9 32.2 3 8 1.3 20.5 
SEP -1.3 -.6 -.7 -5.0 -.5 -14.4 1 11 -2.0 20.1 
OcT -1.6 iM -2.5 -5.0 -1.0 -20.9 a 4 -2.0 18.4 
NOV “1.9 -.2 “1.5 7 2 1.9 -.2 ‘5 -2.5 16.8 
DEC -2.0 -.6 “1.1 2.6 € -9.3 -15 4 -2.3 15.8 
1982 JAN -1.9 0 -2.9 ” -.3 10.2 -.6 i -.6 15.8 
FEB 1.6 0 2.0 6.8 2 14.8 4 ©) -.8 16.6 
MAR ~18 “4 €, =1.5 -.4 -9.7 i -13 -2.5 16.5 
APR 14 ~.2 -1.5 -5.3 3 -3.6 zg a -2.8 16.5 
MAY -.7 ‘8 2.9 20.9 8 14.8 0 1.0 -.6 16.5 
JUN -.7 -.4 if -15.0 “1.6 -22.6 -.8 1.0 “5.1 16.5 
JUL 1 0 33.7 6.3 6 1.5 16.3 
SOURCE: CITIBASE: CITIBANK ECONOMIC DATABASE, NER YORK, NA, 1978. 
(1) NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 
NOV 10, 1982 TABLE 14 11:02 AM 
UNITED STATES LEADING AND COINCIDENT INDICATORS 
FILTERED DATA (1) 
AGE NDEX DEX NDEX [ - 
Sealer HORKREEK NET OF OF PRIVATE CLAIMS FOR ORDERS 
[TERED NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGE MANUF- ‘BUSINESS STOCK HOUSING UNEMPLOY- CONSUMER 
FILTERED FILTERED © NOT ACTURING FORMATION PRICES — BUILDING MEN _soans 
la ae (UNITS) (2) (BILLIONS) 
- - 131.9 106.84 113.2 407 35.95 
1980 JAN 137.01 134.7 -.82 37 40.09 Ae ee Ht pe a5 BY 
FEB 135.96 134.1 mh : 101.1 4i7 35.55 
WR 132,88 126.2 1138 74:03 40.00 128.5 108.58 $2.3 435 34.79 
APR 132.88 126. “1. -4, ae oe ete 
MAY 130.47 123.0 -1.82 -2.54 39.89 126.3 108. 15 84. 471 er 
JUN 128.17 123.9 -1.76 73 38.73 123.2 108.76 80.1 508 32. 6 
JUL 126.81 128.1 - 1.06 3.39 39.56 120.3 110.61 80.6 528 31.91 
AUG 126.54 130.7 -.21 2.03 39.45 118.3 113.42 85 .0 536 a8 
SEP 127.44 134.4 $e 2.83 39.40 117.4 116.83 92.2 534 eo 
ocT 128.98 135.0 1.21 45 39.40 115.6 120.62 28-9 B21 on 
Nov 130.89 136.5 1.48 wn 39.45 113.6 124.87 104.5 501 ae 
DEC 132.74 136.3 1.41 -.15 39.55 113.4 128. 8 33.21 
Bre conta 1h, 138-1 ah ts 1 33.78 
; : ; ; i 33.97 
MAR 135.88 136.7 57 1.18 39.90 ee ae rears io ret 
APR 136.55 137.5 ‘4g 59 39.96 116.4 133.80 02.0 412 er 
yy eeiek ae a ts 40.08 116.6 133. 80 95.5 393 34.62 
a ret oe ae Ar 40.10 116.1 133.06 90.5 395 34.75 
au atioe Wit pigs 2 40.08 115.5 132.17 84.9 397 34.61 
AUG 135.72 134.2 -.35 -.52 40.09 115.5 132.17 54-9 ve aoe 
= tenes vee Mars bo 38.86 113.1 127.04 73.4 431 33.62 
oct 133.34 128.2 -1.06 -1,99 39.86 113.4 127.04 a3. me ar 
hs at he cata "82 39.54 110.0 123.47 64.5 487 31.86 
DEC 130,35 pl Eee es ee . 121.81 62.5 514 30.93 
1982 JAN 128.87 125.7 “1.14 “1,41 a1 ae “pe he par: 
FEB 127.50 see mcs . 38.89 117.50 61.9 544 23.73 
MAR 126.38 azo -.88 - 08 38.85 115.96 63.3 555 29.39 
APR 125.75 126.6 -.50 1,20 38.85 115.11 65.9 566 29.35 
on wo ae ay rH 38.90 113.89 68.7 570 29.36 
JUN 125.96 128.4 24 55 38.90 He oe fh. a 
JUL 126. 67 129.9 56 1.17 8.97 peat ree eae ro 
AUG 127.49 129.7 .65 aa gt 112.20 16.9 581 29.74 
sep 128.36 130.4 69 5 oe 
SINESS CON ST.BUREAU OF ECONOMIC ANALYSIS,U.S. DEPARTM COMMERCE. 


(1) SEE GLOSSARY OF TERMS. 
(2) AVERAGE OF WEEKLY FIGURES, THOUSANDS OF PERSONS. 


NOV 10, 1982 TABLE 15 11:02 AM 


UNITED STATES LEADING AND COINCIDENT INDICATORS 
FILTERED DATA (1) 


CONTINUED 
CONTRACTS NET PCT CHG PCT CHG VENDOR COMPOSITE COMPOSITE PCT CHG PCT CHG 
AND ORDERS MONEY CHANGE SENSITIVE LIQUID PERFORM- COINCIDENT COINCIDENT COMPOSITE COMPOSITE 
FOR PLANT BALANCE IN PRICES ASSETS ANCE INDEX INDEX COINCIDENT COINCIDENT 
& EQUIPMENT (M2) INVENTORIES (2) (3) (4) (4 SERIES) (4 SERIES) INDEX INDEX 
$ 1972 $ 1972 $ 1972 (5) (5) 


(BILLIONS) (BILLIONS) (BILLIONS) 


1980 JAN 15.26 832.6 -6.83 2.28 .76 50 145.21 146.1 07 .62 
FEB 15.18 827.1 -10.10 Zea . 68 47 145.27 145.2 .04 Oe 
MAR 14.97 821.5 - 12.03 2.23 .64 45 145.07 143.5 -.14 =e 
APR 14.70 Sise2 -12.40 1.97 .64 43 144.33 140.5 =.50 -2.09 
MAY 14,27 809.3 -11,64 155 .65 41 143.05 138.0 Sok, -1.78 
JUN 13.98 804.5 Sd) a Neva ta .65 38 141.45 136.7 LPs -.94 
JUL 13.97 802.5 ~Wils24) 81 . 66 35 139.85 136.5 =e LS) Be alk, 
AUG 13.97 803.0 eal oienti meat .67 33 138.48 136.7 Su 15 
SEP 14,03 804.5 gos -83 o chil 33 137.63 138.1 Ont 1.02 
OcT 14.06 805.9 = Nilo (i) 1.08 mas 34 137.41 1397 Salle 1.16 
NOV 14.11 807.0 -9.86 1.40 .78 37 137.74 140.8 .24 AK, 
DEC 14,34 806.7 Yh US 1.69 81 ahs) 138.41 141.3 .49 .36 

1981 JAN 14.58 805.4 -6.30 1e90 84 42 139.28 142.0 .63 .50 
FEB 14.47 803.5 =OE3o Pe AKS .88 44 140.23 142.5 .68 Rad 
MAR 14.36 802.3 -4.31 2.48 -9 47 141.07 142.4 .60 On 
APR 14,41 802.7 S22 NY) 2.69 ok 50 141.72 142.2 46 -.14 
MAY 14,40 803.6 -1.26 2.70 noe 51 142.16 142.2 oil .00 
JUN 14.36 804.5 St 2.51 SEH 52 142.49 142.7 .23 .35 
JUL 14.22 804.8 3.83 PoP .92 52 142.73 142.8 rali7 .07 
AUG 14.12 805.0 6.49 1.82 ok! $1 142.84 142.5 nO” HAN 
SEP 14,09 804.3 8.32 1.36 n99 49 142.76 141.8 - 05 -.49 
OCT 13.97 803.3 O22 .90 5) 47 142.33 139°,9 -.30 -1.34 
NOV 13,93 803.1 9.14 .47 .95 44 141.56 138.5 -.54 -1.00 
DEC 13831 803.6 Us .10 .94 40 140.43 136.5 -.80 -1.44 

1982 JAN 13.81 805.4 3,84 =5 US) oe 36 138.92 134.1 -1.08 Sav 
FEB Jao 807.7 =H oky) -.44 .89 34 137.60 13557 = kb Ube LE) 
MAR 4) 811.3 58.32 Sails .87 33 136.48 135.0 = Sate! 
APR 13538 815.9 -13.42 -1.01 .87 32 135.49 134.0 Sls: -.74 
MAY 12.91 820.4 SB Sin WY 88 32 134.83 134.9 Sock, .67 
JUN 12.52 823.7 - 18.05 - 1.08 .90 32 134.24 13323 -.44 Sea 
JUL 12.07 826.1 -18.25 Tao ook 33 133.67 132/56 -.42 Sik) 
AUG 11,68 828.6 Stl 5 Ue, -.34 .96 34 133.02 Ueloc! -.49 =.08 
SEP 11.50 831.2 .02 .99 36 132.27 130.3 oD 16 


C 
) SEE GLOSSARY OF TERMS. 
) WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX OF CRUDE MATERIALS EXCLUDING FOODS AND FEEDS. 
) COMPREHENSIVE MEASURE OF CHANGES IN WEALTH HELD IN LIQUID FORM BY PRIVATE AND NON-FINANCIAL INVESTORS. 
PERCENTAGE OF COMPANIES REPORTING SLOWER DELIVERIES. 

NOT FILTERED. 


Demand and Output 


16 


we 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22-24 


25 


26 


27 


28 


29 


30 
31 
32 


33 


Net National Income and Gross National Product, 
Millions of Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted at 

Annual Rates 

Net National Income and Gross National Product, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
Gross National Expenditure, Millions of Dollars, 
Seasonally Adjusted at Annual Rates 

Gross National Expenditure, Percentage Changes of 
Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

Gross National Expenditure, Millions of 1971 

Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted at Annual Rates 

Gross National Expenditure in 1971 Dollars, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
Real Domestic Product by Industry, Percentage Changes 
of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

Real Manufacturing Shipments, Orders, and 

Unfilled Orders, Millions of 1971 Dollars, 

Seasonally Adjusted 

Real Manufacturing Shipments, Orders, and 

Unfilled Orders, Percentage Changes of Seasonally 
Adjusted 1971 Dollar Values 

Real Manufacturing Inventory Owned, and, Real 
Inventory/Shipment Ratio, Seasonally Adjusted 

Real Manufacturing Inventory Owned by Stage of 
Fabrication, Millions of 1971 Dollars, , 
Seasonally Adjusted 

Real Manufacturing Inventory Owned by Stage of 
Fabrication, Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
in Millions of 1971 Dollars 

Capacity Utilization Rates in Manufacturing, 
Seasonally Adjusted 

Value of Building Permits, Percentage Changes of 
Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

Housing Starts, Completions and Mortgage Approvals, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
Retail Sales, Percentage Changes of Seasonally 
Adjusted Figures 


29 


29 


30 


30 


31 


31 


32-33 


33 


34 


34 


35 


35 


36 


36 


37 


37 
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SEP °2,;%1982 TABLE 16 12:08 PM 


NET NATIONAL INCOME AND GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED AT ANNUAL RATES 


CORPO- DIVIDENDS INTEREST NONF ARM NE N C s 
LABOUR RATION PAID TO & MISC. FARM UNINCOR- INVENTORY NATIONAL TAXES NATIONAL 
INCOME PROFITS NON- INVEST- INCOME PORATED VALUATION INCOME LESS PRODUCT 

BEFORE RESIDENTS MENT BUSINESS ADJUSTMENT AT FACTOR SUBSIDIES AT MARKET 

TAXES INCOME INCOME cost PRICES 


sss 


1977 118992 20928 -2094 13147 2831 9113 -3419 161029 23907 8 
1978 129846 25668 -2843 15923 3616 9853 -4653 178944 5583 330490 
1979 145213 33941 -3064 19101 3909 10685 -7114 204219 27815 261576 
1980 163786 36456 -3117 22164 4005 11669 -7096 229536 29012 291869 
1981 186628 32638 -3740 26951 4473 13290 -7002 255107 37627 331338 
1980 III 165624 36096 -3112 22464 4232 11696 -7240 231480 28856 294240 
IV 172328 36928 ae hil?) 23240 4744 12392 -7820 240708 30668 305888 
1981 I 177616 37192 -3624 24272 5084 12872 -8100 246996 35300 318704 
II 184768 35332 -3408 25784 5096 13264 -8984 253728 36864 328704 
III 189528 30468 -4720 29068 3996 13488 -6432. 257336 38904 335324 
IV 194600 27560 -3208 28680 3716 13536 -4492 262368 39440 342620 
1982 I 197780 23112 -3652 28984 3620 13504 -3784 261632 40740 344544 
II 198628 20968 -3904 29388 3576 13496 -4896 259456 40444 342504 


URCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


SEP 2, 1982 TABLE 17 12:08 PM 


NET NATIONAL INCOME AND GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


CORPO- DIVIDENDS INTERES NONF ARM IREC GROSS 

LABOUR RATION PAID TO & MISC. FARM UNINCOR- INVENTORY NATIONAL TAXES NATIONAL 

INCOME PROFITS NON- INVEST- INCOME PORATED VALUATION INCOME LESS PRODUCT 
BEFORE RESIDENTS MENT BUSINESS ADJUSTMENT AT FACTOR SUBSIDIES AT MARKET 

TAXES INCOME INCOME (1) cOosT PRICES 

ee ee ee ee eee 

1977 10.3 4.7 218 17.6 -14.7 8.0 ~ 1355 8.4 Tt 8.3 
1978 ei 22.6 35.8 21.1 27.7 8.1 - 1234 Thos 6.9 10.4 
1979 11.8 32.2 7.8 20.0 8.1 8.4 -2461 14.1 8.8 13/5 
1980 12.8 7.4 edd 16.0 2.5 922 18 12.4 4.3 11.6 
1981 13.9 -10.5 20.0 21.6 Me? 13.9 94 isn 29.7 135 
1980 III 3.1 1.8 Silloth) 4.5 26.0 2.8 - 1480 3.0 2.6 3.0 
IV 4.0 2:3 SOas 3.5 124 6.0 -580 4.0 6.3 4.0 

1981 I <hr] af 30.7 4.4 te! 3.9 -280 2.6 15.1 4.2 
II 4.0 = ed) -6.0 6.2 57 3.0 ~884 at! 4.4 3m 
III 2.6 =13.5 38.5 1250 -21.6 ey! 2552 1.4 5.5 2.0 

IV test) selec -32.0 co Sihel¥, 4 1940 2.0 1.4 2.2 

1982 I 1.6 Gaus 13.8 US = 200 one 708 =o 3.3 6 
II 4 =Sira 6.9 1.4 mile it mal hue ao ot =e 


SOURCE. NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) DIFFERENCE FROM PRECEDING PERIOD, ANNUAL RATES. 


SE aye i952 TABLE 18 12:08 PM 


GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED AT ANNUAL RATES 


BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT INVENTORY INVESTMENT GROSS 

PERSONAL GOVERNMENT NON- NATIONAL 
EXPENDI - EXPENDI- RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY BUSINESS FARM EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 
TURE TURE CONST - CONST- AND NON-FARM AND GICC AT MARKET 

RUCTION RUCTION EQUIPMENT (1) PRICES 


a 


1977 122530 43374 12806 13472 15125 294 <M 52548 -57262 208868 
1978 135153 47811 13523 14590 17008 0 436 62985 -67970 230490 
1979 150521 52301 14144 18127 20986 3523 128 77181 -82807 261576 
1980 168395 58538 13993 22483 24152 - 1360 -463 90944 -93287 291869 
1981 191025 66749 16147 27077 28054 HUE) 538 99468 - 106375 331338 
1980 III 171376 59576 13576 22768 24420 -5488 -452 92120 -92168 294240 
IV 177580 61184 14948 23936 25204 -5260 -688 97104 -97092 305888 
1981 1 183424 62860 16304 25568 26944 2040 48 95540 - 101648 318704 
II 190168 65132 17664 26448 28692 - 460 424 100656 - 108532 328704 
Ill 193476 68696 16168 27236 27900 2460 1692 100288 111312 335324 
IV 197032 70308 14452 29056 28680 -2788 =i 101388 - 104008 342620 
1982 I 200284 72816 14380 27952 26880 -5844 104 97300 -97984 344544 
II 205112 74952 12668 25940 25792 -11464 -692 101988 - 101260 342504 


OURCE. NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1)  GICC - GRAIN IN COMMERCIAL CHANNELS. 


SEP 2, 1982 TABLE 19 12:08 PM 


GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT INVENTORY INVESTMENT GROSS 
PERSONAL GOVERNMENT NON- NATIONAL 
EXPENDI- EXPENDI- RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY BUSINESS FARM EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 
TURE TURE CONST- CONST- AND NON-FARM AND GICC AT MARKET 
RUCTION RUCTION EQUIPMENT (1) Gta 2)) PRICES 
eee ee ee ee 
1977 10.5 etn? 3.9 11.3 6.9 -755 -436 1or2 14.6 Sii3 
1978 10.3 10.2 5.6 8.3 12.4 -294 399 iat 18.7 10.4 
1979 11.4 9.4 4.6 24.2 23.4 3523 -308 22.5 21.8 13.5 
1980 Tes Wes) =o 24.0 Sra - 4883 HES) 17.8 UP 11.6 
1981 13.4 14.0 15.4 20.4 16.2 1673 1001 9.4 14.0 13.5 
1980 ITI 4.6 3.0 Uo? 4.5 Best -8644 444 So 1 oe. 3.0 
IV 3.6 Zeyl) 10.1 5.1 Se 228 -236 5.4 ok: 4.0 
1981 I 3.3 oe Seal 6.8 6.9 7300 736 Pifald 4.7 4.2 
II ot! 3.6 8.3 3.4 6.5 -2500 376 5.4 6.8 Soul 
II! You! ak =8°5 3.0 =2)18 2920 1268 =ni4 2.6 2,0 
IV 1.8 2.3 -10.6 6.7 2.8 -5248 - 1704 iL -6.6 ae 
1982 I ed 3.6 Sak) =3.8 -6.3 -3056 116 -4.0 ot: 6 
II 2.4 2.9 tha) thee -4.0 -5620 -796 4.8 aid Sao 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) OIFFERENCE FROM PRECEDING PERIOD, ANNUAL RATES. 
(2)  GICC - GRAIN IN COMMERCIAL CHANNELS. 


SEP i2f 1982 TABLE 20 12:08 PM 


GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE 
MILLIONS OF 1971 DOLLARS 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED AT ANNUAL RATES 


USINESS FIXED INVESTMENT TNVERTORY 
PERSONAL GOVERNMENT 9 NN CPRENTORY INVESTMENT GROSS 


NATIONAL 
EXPENDI- EXPENDI - RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY BUSINESS FARM EXPORTS IMPORT 
TURE TURE CONST- CONST- AND NON-FARM AND GICC 44 a 
RUCTION RUCTION EQUIPMENT (1) 
1977 77416 22392 6152 7647 9515 172 -112 28046 -32844 121762 
1978 79539 22797 6042 7745 9610 112 104 30958 -34393 126191 
1979 81123 23011 5873 8745 10758 1741 -32 31868 -36857 129850 
1980 81984 22782 5512 9708 11243 -648 -154 32447 -36113 130467 
1981 83535 22988 5821 10521 11765 603 158 32979 -37064 134540 
1980 III 82284 22876 5328 9712 11284 -2528 -220 32624 -35224 129840 
IV 83064 22756 5660 9944 11264 =1272 - 148 33716 -36388 132348 
1981 I 83352 22792 6044 10388 11752 1092 88 31672 -~36316 133980 
1] 84288 22764 6340 10456 12184 520 100 34140 -38004 136132 
III 83356 23096 5788 10452 11548 1440 476 33124 -37972 134628 
IV 83144 23300 5112 10788 11576 -640 -32 32980 -35964 133420 
1982 I 82208 23228 5016 10260 10620 -2252 64 31860 -33772 130364 
II 81944 23300 4368 9380 10004 -3568 -332 33804 -34600 127676 
OURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) GICC - GRAIN IN COMMERCIAL CHANNELS. 
SEP 24511982 TABLE 21 12:08 PM 
GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE IN 1971 DOLLARS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
___BUSTNESS FIXED INVESTMENT INVENTORY INVESTMENT 3 
PERSONAL GOVERNMENT NON- NATIONAL 
EXPENDI- EXPENDI - RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY BUSINESS FARM _ EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 
TURE TURE CONST- CONST- AND NON-FARM AND GICC 
RUCTION RUCTION EQUIPMENT (1) (1) (2) 


ns 


1977 2:9 352 Stee} 3.0 = 4 A Sele 6.9 i= I 7 ee 
1978 2354) 1.8 =o 1.3 1.0 -60 216 10.4 4.7 356 
1979 2.0 9 S276 1279 dies 1629 -136 215k] Dine 20 
1980 it =O =i 11.0 4.5 -2389 =t22 1.8 SHG) SS 
1981 HAL) 79 5.6 8.4 4.6 1251 312 1.6 2.6 Pa 
1980 III 1.6 4 2.0 ing er -3016 176 3.2 = 2a 6 
IV a 200) 6.2 2.4 =e 1256 72 3.3 JBI ite 
1981 1 +3 ov 6.8 4.5 4.3 2364 236 =6%.! ae: iN 
II 1.1 =a 4.9 ay) Sine -572 12 7.8 4.6 1.6 
III =iloi 0 =8. 0 .0 ATe 920 376 -3.0 =e =r 
IV aS oe) wba! Sue 573 ~2080 -508 -.4 =5iod =.8 
1982 I ~ay = 5%) et) -4.9 bn) Sea 96 -3.4 SG. 208 
I] Has 3 =12°9 -8.6 -5.8 -1316 -396 6.1 2 ah) 21 


Cc 
) DIFFERENCE FROM PRECEDING PERIOD, ANNUAL RATES. 
)  GICC - GRAIN IN COMMERCIAL CHANNELS. 
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NOV 1, 1982 TABLE 22 8:07 AM 


GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT IN CONSTANT (1971) PRICES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


i ———— OMMERCL Alu sll allan 
GOODS COMMERCIAL 
TOTAL Goods INDUSTRIES SERVICES COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIES NON- 
TOTAL EXCLUDING INDUSTRIAL INDUSTRIES EXCLUDING INDUSTRIES INDUSTRIES EXCLUDING COMMERCIAL 
AGRICULTURE PRODUCTION AGRICULTURE AGRICULTURE INDUSTRIES 


SS — ———— Oe 


1977 Zee 2.9 2.6 ta) 1.8 EY) 3.2 3.2 tee 
1978 3.3 Sia5: Sak] 2nd 2.6 4.0 Sal <i! Wa 
1979 Si 4.0 Eilers 3.5 4.5 3.8 4.3 4.8 e 
1980 4 7 = 20 = 16 = 210 1.6 aS 4 8 
1981 Picks 203 tot 2nd 123 2.6 2.6 2.4 123 
1980 III “2 4e. .0 =a a0? Ai =al 47) 25 
IV Wak) es oe td 2.4 ed 1.6 ies 8 
1981 I 1.3 Tt 6 Lok. 1.3 aS 1.6 m3 See 
II Te2 Wee! 2.8 ne 2.6 ok 1.4 1.4 v1 
III en “Abou -3.0 Pha = Dir We s=RS DS A Wok 
IV rae at) -4.5 asi =) 3k SU She 4 
1982 I = bak) jag) = AAS) = Sie ink! Si 74 = 7235 2.3 3 
II See Sas Sots Sale Ein Z: =o Zant Fai 75 
1981 AUG uli) 10 Sadi Si ars ihe th .0 mail ial =e 
SEP yi) =a alr) =] 2! -1.4 als) Sieh i? .0 
OcT =e co -1.4 oth Sal =a EK) Sts a 
NOV xh “i Si lis 7/ eal iete -1.4 8 Fi .0 .0 
DEC Sail Sol irs =iini6 =1i0 ea =8 28 Se 
1982 JAN saz? = Vo! <9 = le) A hee = Uiecs -1.4 Siok! “72 
FEB .0 th sine Soe! eae aL .0 a =at 
MAR Sly Pol Sie? Sle Sic! tas Sak ke, 6 
APR =.8 aks) aifek) St: an St Ale) =o e? 
MAY = S51 1,5 Sals Shy Si i) ral Ae 
JUN milo? Hl PIU S746 = ail Sal) -1.4 SHE! na 
JUL Ans Sil -3.0 -2.3 Se4ok| Stl =o! ozs re 
AUG 6 6 2.5 1.0 2 3 6 6 me 
SOURCE. GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT BY INDUSTRY, CATALOGUE 61-005, STATISTICS CANADA. 
NOV 1, 1982 TABLE 23 8:07 AM 
GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT IN CONSTANT (1971) PRICES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
CONTINUED 
FISHING MANUFACTURING 
AGRICULTURE FORESTRY AND MINING CONST- 
TRAPPING TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE RUCTION 


ES 


1977 3.4 6.0 12.0 3.0 2.0 2.5 je 32:0 
1978 mall 4.8 11.9 Silos 5.0 4.5 537 =2e) 
1979 slOral 1.4 urs o8 4.7 3.4 6.0 1.2 
1980 5.4 Scio -7.4 ol Sail aa) -1.4 -1.8 
1981 8.4 -4.4 7.4 -5.8 od! Pla? line 6.3 
1980 III -2.6 ox = ita =2he ee ae SE 18 
IV Fink 4.7 13 =i 2.6 3.8 1.3 2.9 
1981 I shee (24 10.1 2! lies 1.2 1.4 3.5 
II Ahi? -13.0 .2 = 2/15 ike) 5.4 1.6 3.4 
III “el =18.1 Wak eons -3.4 -5.4 Sint} aia 
IV 6 27.4 Oral 1.8 Hot -8.3 Fei 2 
1982 I 4 =1053 -6.8 Sok) “4.1 -4.3 Sela -4.4 
I] Soe -20.4 2.6 =17.8 -1.4 ro S2ie -5.9 
1981 AUG el Se Sek) 10.0 SEI se at! Ct Ft 
SEP 5 21.2 Se 2a =5 = ith -.4 Soae 
OCT Seu 135 SUE) Soe, Sats! aed =n0 tie 
NOV 1.4 thoes, 3.4 nt = 451 = 2.0 =7#1) et! 
DEC 9 =954 =6.9 oe Nal Seal -1.4 UAE) 
1982 JAN Wed Sst) -8.8 SPIT -2.0 = 22 Sate: =<2.0 
FEB aaa 3.6 She tf 2a Sou So a6 a 
MAR Meal =20.3 10.9 Bina Foe: -2.4 So), ane 
APR =e lets sf Sale| =i© <o -3.8 ued! 
MAY 3 -5.8 fia? 6 2.4 2.0 2.9 -10,0 
JUN Sal -1.4 Shi =Sind Neat! =e ol 1.3 
JUL eas Joe, 4.6 ra 17) = 745k) =o ait <270 at! 
AUG Sra -14.6 4.5 ig 3.3 5.4 1.3 -3.4 


SOURCE: GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT BY INDUSTRY, CATALOGUE 61-005, STATISTICS CANADA. 


NOV 1, 1982 TABLE 24 


8:07 AM 
GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT IN CONSTANT (1971) PRICES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
CONTINUED 
ANSPO N UNICATION AND 
ee ent fer COMMUNITY, 
eee atk TRADE EET BUSINESS & PUBLIC 
= NSURANCE PERSONAL ADMINIS- 
TOTAL TATION UTILITIES TOTAL WHOLESALE RETAIL REAL ESTATE SERVICES TRATION 


1977 575 4.1 6.3 1.4 1.4 185 : 
1978 4.3 3.4 4.1 3.4 4.8 2.5 2 319 25 
1979 6.9 6.3 5.8 3.4 4.7 2.5 4.4 3.3 -.4 
1980 2.4 -.5 2.5 0 9 =.7 3.1 1.3 1.1 
1981 go eB 3.1 9 -.4 1.8 2.9 3.6 1.8 
1980 III $2 -.4 3.1 fy 2154 2.0 x3 4 7 
IV 1.7 1.3 2.6 1.6 oF 1.2 9 9 8 
1981 1 fs 1.4 -2.6 103 87 1ST 9 9 -.6 
II 1.1 5 AG: .0 5 et 2 9 4 
III -1.2 -3.5 Ze =2.3 -2.7 = 1.0 1.0 1.4 
IV 23 rise -.8 -1.9 -3.3 -.9 4.3 4 9 
1982 I -1.0 -3.7 2.4 -3.2 -4.0 -2.6 284 Sis ‘4 
II -2.3 -3.5 -3.0 -2.2 “5.7 on 5129 <4 6 
1981 AUG .6 22 -.4 -.7 a) 1.3 ‘6 =,3 -.5 
SEP a 2.4 4 -1.0 “2.6 $2 5 4 .6 
OCT -.4 -.5 -.2 “1.1 -.3 “1.5 -.4 1 5 
NOV 6 1.3 -.4 1.0 =.3 8 a7 3 | 
DEC of 4 -1.5 “1.7 3.1 =.7 4 -.1 a) 
1982 JAN =1.2 -4.7 6.8 -2.3 -.1 -3.7 -.8 -.3 “1 
FEB -.2 0 -3.6 a1 -.4 2.0 5 -.3 3 
MAR -.1 1.2 -1.8 -2.6 -5.0 -.9 -.1 3 ay 
APR -1.2 -3.5 2.5 -1.0 -2.6 4 “151 3 Bt 
MAY -1.0 -.8 -2.5 192 2/2 5 7 -.4 0 
JUN -1.0 -.8 -4.3 -2.1 -3.8 “1.1 -.7 -,2 a 
JUL -1.5 -2.0 -1.4 -2.0 -3.3 -1.2 a -.3 6 
AUG -.1 2 -1.2 3 8 0 8 1 Re 
URCE: GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT BY INDUSTRY, CATALOGUE 61-005, STATISTICS CANADA. 
NOV 1, 1982 TABLE 25 8:07 AM 
REAL MANUFACTURING SHIPMENTS, ORDERS, AND UNFILLED ORDERS 
MILLIONS OF 1971 DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
SHIPMENTS NEW ORDERS UNFILLED ORDERS 
OTAL DURABLE  NONDURABL TOTAL DURABLE  NONDURABL OTAL DURABLE | NONDURABLE 
1977 64111 31866 32244 64859 32563 32296 85648 75802 9845 
1978 69969 35166 34803 71298 36340 34958 94434 82909 11525 
1979 72754 36469 36285 73578 37359 36219 110104 97911 12193 
1980 69691 34274 35416 69305 33879 35426 110270 99340 10930 
1981 70984 35187 35797 70153 34454 35699 104832 94057 10775 
1980 III 17225 8449 8776 17311 8523 8788 27233 24544 2689 
IV 17785 8830 8955 17800 8787 9013 27278 24508 2770 
1981 I 17754 8830 8925 17673 8778 8895 26939 24138 2801 
II 18439 9306 9132 18241 9127 9114 26571 23840 2731 
Ill 17790 8829 8961 17694 8748 8945 26210 23534 2676 
IV 17002 8222 8780 16545 7801 8744 25112 22545 2566 
1982 I 16529 8027 8502 15921 7460 8461 23493 20989 2504 
I 16216 7888 8328 15999 7686 8313 22470 20030 2439 
1981 AUG 5852 2901 2951 5694 2754 2939 8680 7795 885 
SEP 5787 2805 2982 5799 2809 2990 8692 7798 B94 
OCT 5721 2758 2964 5604 2674 2930 8574 7715 860 
NOV 5678 2735 2943 5 406 2474 2932 8302 7453 B48 
DEC 5602 2730 2872 5536 2653 2882 8236 7377 858 
1982 JAN 5496 2663 2833 5274 2439 2834 8013 7153 860 
FEB 5544 2697 2846 5382 2569 2813 7852 7025 827 
MAR 5490 2667 2823 5266 2452 2814 7628 6810 817 
APR 5381 2643 2739 5335 2588 2747 7582 6755 826 
MAY 5422 2613 2809 5317 2523 2794 7477 6666 B11 
JUN 5413 2632 2781 5347 2575 2772 7411 6609 802 
JUL 5299 2533 2766 5190 2435 2755 7302 6511 791 
AUG 5624 2808 2816 5420 2620 2800 7098 6323 775 
VENTORIES, SHIPMENTS AN ANUFACTURING INDU 5, CATALOGUE 31-001, STA TS CANADA. BAS 


SIC, STOCKS ARE MEASURED AT THE END OF THE PERIOD, 1971 DOLLAR VALUES ARE OBTAINED BY DEFLATING AT THE THO DIGIT 
INDUSTRY LEVEL BY THE APPROPRIATE INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES (SEE TECHNICAL NOTE, MARCH 1982). 


NOV 1, 1982 TABLE 26 8:07 AM 


REAL MANUFACTURING SHIPMENTS, ORDERS, AND UNFILLED ORDERS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 1971 DOLLAR VALUES 


TERETE C mo nnn ae ane S DNELEEEDSORDE RS au =an =n 
SHIPMENTS NEW ORDERS UNFILLED ORDERS 
OTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE 


a 


1977 She 3.4 200K 6.0 Chere 3.0 Tiles 1252 6.4 
1978 S51 10.4 (ak) ges 11.6 8.2 18.2 18.2 18.1 
1979 4.0 Sia 4.3 Sine 2.8 3.6 S516 Vio? =6.5 
1980 -4.2 -6.0 <254 =5. 0 Sons S2a2 -4.1 -4.7 Dai! 
1981 159 Add} it Wee m7 8 ome ={:} (9) =1052 
1980 II] 1.8 3.6 4 5.4 10.6 =o 1,0 2 1.4 
IV sind 4.5 2.0 2.8 Sint 2.6 oe ak 6.5 
1981 I ay) .0 =e St! =a Sale mck =r10 =i) 
II 3-9 5.4 og) atid) 4.0 734) y's 404 Ea 
III Sie =a] Sno =30 -4.1 =H sh) Seat A 9) WET 
IV -4.4 [659 PhO) -6.5 = ORS Yao) sn sare =o 
1982 I Sane Phen cic} 7) 23.8 -4.4 Elo Ze -7.4 Atha aff -4.8 
I] aie9 Alas -2.0 no 3.0 Hts S20 =o50 Seg 
1981 AUG -4.9 Tho Sone One eisuo =2 no 158 -1.8 Sc} 
SEP =o <323 1.1 Teg 250 etd = .0 a) 
ocT ho | Sou =2.6 -3.4 -4.8 =omO -1.4 Silo, =3.5 
NOV oth -.8 aU eh) Sumo on Ech 7 Sana 1S) 
DEC aihae mire Page 24 ies silage! 548 —his@) 1.2 
1982 JAN =) -2.4 See -4.7 Ol Jed! Seo tE —E}(9) 224 
FEB 3h) 153 7S 2a =yne) ="o -2.0 sts ono 
MAR CHiN’, on Sate wine -4.6 .0 S219 Sorel =e 
APR ele (e eo) S350) 1x3 55 -2.4 =o0 6 Ml 
MAY 8 =n 2.6 3 =—2e9 Tee -1.4 Sins shad 
JUN aoe nal -1.0 6 Eo, =—6 SC) Foe) = 
JUL wall Sac =n0 oa] -5.4 =e aia itt) -1.4 
AUG 6.1 10.8 1.8 4.4 7.6 1.6 mate S209 =20 


SOURCE: INVENTORIES, SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, CATALOGUE 31-001, STATISTICS CANADA. BASED ON 1970 
SIC, STOCKS ARE MEASURED AT THE END OF THE PERIOD, 1971 DOLLAR VALUES ARE OBTAINED BY DEFLATING AT THE THO DIGIT 
INDUSTRY LEVEL BY THE APPROPRIATE INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES (SEE TECHNICAL NOTE, MARCH 1982). 


NOV 1, 1982 TABLE 27 8:07 AM 


REAL MANUFACTURING INVENTORY OWNED, AND 
REAL INVENTORY/SHIPMENT RATIO 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


REAL VALUE OF INVENTORY OWNED (1 REAL _INVENTORY/SHIPMENT RATIO 

AL DURABLE NONDURABLE TOTAL DURABLE ONDURABLE 
a a ee a eee 

1977 11504 5924 5580 2.14 2.20 2.09 

1978 11650 6191 5458 99 2.07 129 

1979 12555 6912 5643 2.00 Zaid 1.83 

1980 12251 6715 5536 2.16 2,42 159) 

1981 12963 7216 5747 2a 2.41 1.90 

1980 III 12463 6905 5559 2g 2.47 1.93 

IV 12251 6715 5536 2.08 Zao 1.86 

1981 I 12507 6887 5620 2.10 PNG EY: 1.88 

II 12667 7027 5640 2.05 220 1.85 

II] 12878 7143 5735 2.16 2.42 1.91 

IV 12963 7216 5747 Qed 2.64 1.96 

1982 I 12941 7165 5775 2200 2.68 2.04 

II 12562 6977 5585 235 2.69 2.03 

1981 AUG 12798 7110 5688 Zag 2.45 1.93 

SEP 12878 7143 5735 2.23 200 1392 

OCT 12967 7236 5731 2.27 2.62 1.93 

NOV 13003 7262 5741 229 2.66 1.95 

DEC 12963 7216 5747 Zoi 2.64 2.00 

1982 JAN 12969 7202 5767 2.36 2.70 2.04 

FEB 12979 7183 5796 2.34 2.66 2.04 

MAR 12941 7165 5775 2.36 2,69 2.05 

APR 12836 7139 5697 233 2.70 2.08 

MAY 12712 7075 5637 2.34 eat 2.01 

JUN 12562 6977 5585 2.32 2.65 2.01 

JUL 12495 6950 5545 2.36 2.74 2.00 

AUG 12303 6818 5486 2 tS 2.43 1295 


SOURCE: INVENTORIES, SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, CATALOGUE 31-001, STATISTICS CANADA. BASED ON 1970 
SIC, STOCKS ARE MEASURED AT THE END OF THE PERIOD, 1971 DOLLAR VALUES ARE OBTAINED BY DEFLATING AT THE THO DIGIT 
INDUSTRY LEVEL BY THE APPROPRIATE INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES (SEE TECHNICAL NOTE, MARCH 1982). 

(1) MILLIONS OF 1971 DOLLARS. 


NOV 1, 1982 TABLE 28 8:07 AM 


REAL MANUFACTURING INVENTORY OWNED BY STAGE OF FABRICATION 
MILLIONS OF 1971 DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


RAW MATERIALS GOODS IN PROCESS NISHED GOODS 
AL DURABLE NONDURABLE TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE OTAL DURABLE NONDURABL 
—_— SSeS 
1977 4245 2144 2102 2536 1660 876 4723 
1978 4403 2306 2097 2682 1793 888 4563 3082 2473 
1979 4751 2537 2214 2966 2103 864 4837 2272 2566 
1980 4648 2455 2192 2936 2089 848 4667 2171 2496 
1981 4945 2747 2199 3024 2166 859 4993 2304 2689 
1980 III 4679 2504 ZS 2926 2091 836 4858 2310 2548 
IV 4648 2455 2192 2936 2089 848 4667 2171 2496 
1981 I 4796 2613 2183 2958 2105 853 4752 2169 2583 
II 4832 2648 2184 3061 2197 864 4774 2181 2593 
III 4915 2713 2201 3060 2188 872 4904 2242 2662 
IV 4945 2747 2199 3024 2166 859 4993 2304 2689 
1982 I 4894 2679 2215 3048 2189 859 4999 2298 2701 
I] 4645 2551 2093 2996 2158 838 4921 2267 2653 
1981 AUG 4921 2720 2202 3038 2177 860 4839 2213 2626 
SEP 4915 2713 2201 3060 2188 872 4904 2242 2662 
OCT 4943 2734 2209 3075 2205 870 4949 2297 2652 
NOV 4963 2769 2194 3055 2190 864 4986 2302 2684 
DEC 4945 2747 2199 3024 2166 859 4993 2304 2689 
1982 JAN 4904 2708 2197 3053 2190 864 5011 2305 2706 
FEB 4931 2704 2227 3053 2175 878 4995 2304 2691 
MAR 4894 2679 2215 3048 2189 859 4999 2298 2701 
APR 4795 2642 2153 3036 2188 847 5005 2308 2697 
MAY 4695 2576 2120 3048 2206 842 4968 2293 2675 
JUN 4645 2551 2093 2996 2158 838 4921 2267 2653 
JUL 4562 24390 2073 3028 2192 836 4905 2269 2636 
AUG 4463 2411 2052 2980 2147 833 4860 2259 2601 


SOURCE: INVENTORIES, SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, CATALOGUE 31-001, STATISTICS CANADA. BASED ON 1970 
SIC, STOCKS ARE MEASURED AT THE END OF THE PERIOD, 1971 DOLLAR VALUES ARE OBTAINED BY DEFLATING AT THE THO 
DIGIT INDUSTRY LEVEL BY THE APPROPRIATE INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES. 


NOV 1, 1982 TABLE 29 8:07 AM 


REAL MANUFACTURING INVENTORY OWNED BY STAGE OF FABRICATION 
CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES IN MILLIONS OF 1971 DOLLARS 


AW MATERIALS GOODS IN PROCESS NISHED GOODS 
TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE AL DURABLE NONDURABLE TOTAL DURABLE NONDURA 


1977 -70 -13 -58 98 90 8 NA NA NA 
1978 158 162 -4 146 134 12 -158 -28 -130 
1979 348 232 117 285 309 -25 272 179 93 
1980 -104 -82 -21 -30 -14 -16 -170 -101 -69 
1981 298 291 6 88 77 11 325 133 193 
1980 II] -89 -34 -55 -34 -20 -15 -104 -54 -49 
IV -31 -48 17 10 -2 12 -190 -139 -51 
1981 1 149 158 -9 22 16 6 84 -2 87 
II 36 35 0 103 92 10 22 12 3 
II 82 65 18 -2 -9 8 130 61 69 
IV 31 34 -3 -35 -22 -13 89 62 27 
1982 1 -52 -68 16 24 23 1 6 -6 rT 
II -249 -127 -122 -52 -31 -21 -78 -31 -48 
1981 A 77 53 24 9 16 -7 33 14 19 
: SEP -7 “7 0 22 11 11 65 29 36 
OcT 28 20 8 15 17 -2 45 55 -10 
NOV 20 36 -16 -21 -15 -5 37 6 32 
DEC -17 -23 5 -30 -25 -5 7 1 E 
1982 JAN -41 -39 -2 29 24 5 18 1 17 
FEB 27 -3 30 0 -15 14 -16 “1 “15 
MAR -38 -26 -12 -5 14 -19 4 -6 10 
APR -99 -36 -62 -12 0 -12 6 10 -4 
MAY -100 -66 -33 12 17 -5 -37 -15 -22 
JUN -51 -24 -26 -52 -48 -4 -48 -26 722 
JUL -82 -62 -21 31 33 -2 -16 1 gf 

AUG -99 -78 -21 -47 -44 -3 -45 -10 


: 3 ; . BAS 
SIC, STOCKS ARE MEASURED AT THE END OF THE PERIOD, 1971 DOLLAR VALUES ARE OBTAINED BY DEFLATING AT THE TRO 
DIGIT INDUSTRY LEVEL BY THE APPROPRIATE INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES. 


NOV 1, 1982 TABLE 30 8:05 AM 


CAPACITY UTILIZATION RATES IN MANUFACTURING 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


MANUFACTURING HEMICAL 

TOTAL NON- DURABLE DURABLE PAPER AND TRANSPOR- AND 
ALLIED PRIMARY METAL MACHINERY TATION ELECTRICAL CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES METALS FABRICATING EQUIPMENT PRODUCTS PRODUCTS 


oo 


1977 82.4 84.5 80.4 81.1 (EIS 78.6 78.2 97.4 74.0 TT 33 
1978 84.3 87.3 81.4 Sipe: 75.4 79739 83.7 96.0 aes 75.0 
1979 86.2 SOn/ 81.8 97.0 76.6 82.6 96.0 86.0 80.4 76.1 
1980 80.9 87.2 74.8 94.5 77.8 79.6 ha 66.7 77.0 tana 
1981 78.9 85.1 Ue se) 88.6 ia 79.0 87.4 62.1 78.4 71.9 
1980 III 79.3 85°39 72.9 91.6 76.4 77.0 87.6 64.1 Sian Vie a 
IV 80.3 86.2 74.6 Sites 79.6 77.4 85.9 67.7 76.0 73.8 
1981 I 80.5 86.6 74.5 92.0 79.0 79.2 92.6 62.0 Milicah 74.7 
II 82.4 87.2 vat fe if 92.1 82.4 82.3 88.7 68.1 82.0 Vic tee: 
Ill 78.9 85.0 72.9 83.3 76.3 80.4 87.6 64.1 81.0 7258) 
IV HEV ot 81.7 65.8 87.2 64.4 74.2 80.7 54.4 LEIELY 67.7 
1982 I 70.0 77.8 62.4 82.0 65.5 ila? 78.9 51.5 66.9 64.2 
II 68.2 75.1 61.5 77.4 60.9 64.4 70.2 ELIGE! 66.5 61.4 


SOURCE: CAPACITY UTILIZATION RATES, CATALOGUE 31-003, STATISTICS CANADA. 


NOV 1, 1982 TABLE 31 8:05 AM 


VALUE OF BUILDING PERMITS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


NRESIDENTIAL OTAL F 
TOTAL INSTITU- RESIDENTIAL 55 
TOTAL INDUSTRIAL COMMERCIAL TIONAL AND MUNICI- 
GOVERNMENT PALITIES 
Ce ee eee ee 

1977 ok 7,5: 2b) -3.6 14.1 1.4 229 
1978 5.8 15.8 4.1 28.5 iloy/ 0 5.4 
1979 tbntd 14.5 24.9 18.7 =2.:9 ANAS Sve 
1980 S.2 25.2 45.3 15.9 31.3 =3:.9 10.8 
1981 Dil Uilot/ -9.4 21.0 ies 31.4 Zhe y/ 
1980 III 16.4 Sno Ue? SiG 10,2 28.8 14.5 
IV 22.6 PANE! Tea) 18.5 1BY: 16.4 (Pec! 

1981 I 4 -14.0 -34.1 -7.4 6 15.4 ibe 
II aid 8.6 Got 1955 -2.4 2a 1975 

II! =9.0 9 5.8 St 7/ 27.6 ATEN =Deu) 

IV Lot! 14.3 1255 21.8 20.6 5.2 36.2 

1982 I SNS Sloe! 3.3 Peed SPL -29.4 30.0 
II -28.8 -32.4 SE ot) -39.0 =6.9 ea =1359 

1981 AUG =-16.3 -12.4 ak -14.1 =16i59 SEAS) -24.8 
SEP -8.4 Soa =3.9 -7.4 -18.0 -7.6 AVS 

OcT Sila 4.6 = NO 2a 7.4 -8.0 18.2 

NOV ane 40.0 11.8 3155 86.8 23.1 5979 

DEC 10.9 “9.4 -4.2 Bee S299 Sine re 4 

1982 JAN -26.3 SBE = Zilia -19.3 Sok -34.9 -54.8 
FEB =1005 rie) 28.9 14.5 -47.3 -23.1 20.3 

MAR 9.8 18.9 25m 3.6 89.2 Selec, 10.8 

APR <2 =SeuB -44.8 -34.8 =15.5 eas -13,0 

MAY Tiber SUE at) .0 GY aa) =o8 -16.9 = 20K 

JUN ai! 4 2 iO Vist -1.6 =2i2 17.6 

JUL 23510 32a 56.8 ZENE iz 2 37.9 

AUG -20.7 =o CEESGr3 =51.0 5! 2.3 “51.4 


SOURCE: BUILDING PERMITS, CATALOGUE 64-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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8:05 AM 
HOUSING STARTS, COMPLETIONS AND MORTGAGE APPROVALS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
URBAN HOUSING STARTS URBAN URBAN MORTGAGE LOAN APPROVALS [2 NER 
HOUSANDS HOUSING HOUSING TOTAL NHA CONVEN- HOUSING 
OF STARTS TOTAL SINGLES MULTIPLES UNDER COMPLETIONS TIONAL PRICE 
(1) CONSTR. MILLION DOLLARS INDEX 


eee 


5 5 A 4 ari 15.0 6987 4302 2685 a3 

1978 183.6 -7.5 1.1 -11.3 -8.2 -3.8 5636 2313 3324 2.6 
1979 151.4 17.5 -1.0 -28.5 -22.1 10.1 4346 363 3983 3.7 
1980 125.6 -17.1 -15.8 -18.2 -24.6 -19.8 3287 114 3173 8.0 
1981 144.2 14.8 2 22.0 -2.9 -3.4 2818 155 2663 12.0 
1980 IV 134.0 9.5 19.4 .0 2.1 -2.8 978 64 914 3.3 
1981 I 143.3 7.0 20.0 -8.0 -4.8 8.3 740 7 733 4.0 
II 176.3 23.0 0 57.6 8.5 eg 1068 20 1048 4.4 

111 145.0 -17.8 -31.0 -5.2 3.2 0 607 46 561 8 

IV 112.0 -22.8 -47.8 -5.4 -6.0 -6.4 403 82 321 -.3 
1982 I 148.0 a5 9.7 40.7 8 -9.6 436 4 432 7 
II 100.0 -32.4 .0 -42.1 -1.9 -6.7 “1.1 

IIl 78.3 -21.7 -9.8 -27.8 =12:8 10.5 -1.8 
1981 SEP 145.0 re -8.5 11.0 1.2 9.7 191 19 172 -.2 
OCT 82.0 -43.4 -37.0 -47.3 5.5 -11.6 114 21 93 -.2 

NOV 98.0 19.5 -17.6 45.8 -4.0 -.8 118 27 91 -.1 

DEC 156.0 59.2 10.7 78.6 3.5 nee 171 34 137 4 
1982 JAN 133.0 -14.7 9.7 -20.8 4.1 -22.6 144 0 144 x 
FEB 170.0 27.8 2.9 36.4 ana 14.2 161 1 160 1 

MAR 141.0 -17.1 -5.7 -20.0 -.4 8.3 131 3 128 = 

APR 116.0 St a 6.1 -25.0 9 -26.0 140 7 133 -.2 

MAY 87.0 -25.0 -8.6 -32.1 -3.2 99,7 115 9 106 -.9 

JUN 97.0 11.5 9.4 12.7 -4.4 -.8 -.4 

JUL 95.0 -2.1 -14.3 4.8 -4.4 10.2 -.7 

AUG 71.0 -25.3 .0 -36.9 -4.6 -16.9 -.5 

SEP 69.0 -2.8 6.7 -9.8 -5.9 O13 -.8 


SOURCE: HOUSING STARTS AND COMPLETIONS, CATALOGUE 64-002, STATISTICS CANADA, AND CANADIAN HOUSING STATISTICS, CMHC. 
(1) SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, ANNUAL RATES. 
(2) NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED. 
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INDICATORS OF PERSONAL EXPENDITURE ON GOODS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


CURRENT DOLLAR (1) 1971 DOLLARS 
NEK DURABLE SEMI - NON-DURABLE NEW DURABLE SEMI - NON-DURABLE 
TOTAL PASSENGER GOODS DURABLE GOODS TOTAL PASSENGER GOODS DURABLE GOODS 
CAR SALES GOODS CAR SALES GOODS 


SS ETE E IEEE SEIS aE 


1977 8.7 11.8 8.7 wo 9.1 1.9 4.8 3.4 0 8 
1978 14 9.6 10.5 10.6 Te? 2.7 5 4.1 6.3 -.6 
1979 11,7 14.9 12.5 10.9 11.6 1.3 2.5 2.6 ‘9 1 
1980 9.6 2.9 451 72 15.0 -1.6 -7.5 -6.1 -3.7 4.3 
1981 13.2 9.6 14.4 13.0 12.4 1.8 -1.7 5.2 5.2 -3.2 
1980 III 5.3 15.1 7.6 4.0 4.3 2.3 11.4 4.7 2.0 2 
IV 3.6 1:6 4.0 a73 3.6 rie -.5 2.4 2.0 -1.0 
1981 I 4.6 5.3 T.7 5.9 2.0 1.9 1.5 5.5 3.8 -2.7 
II 2.2 = 2.1 1.5 2.6 -.1 -2.0 0 -.5 -.1 
III 5 3.7 -3.5 6 3.5 -2.5 -5.5 -5.5 “1.1 -.1 
1V 1.8 1.6 1.5 5 2.5 -.3 -.6 “1.1 -.2 4 
1982 I s -20.5 -5.0 “1 17 -3.2 -20.9 -6.5 “1.7 -.8 
II 705) 12.9 204 Ae 3.8 5 12.8 ee -,2 2 
1981 AUG 5 2.0 -.5 -.4 1.7 -.3 ier “1,1 -1.0 1.0 
SEP 1.0 4.9 6 4 *) 3 3.9 9 . 0 
OCT -1.1 -20.9 -5.6 es oe) -1.8 -20.0 -5.3 = 6 
NOV 4.2 56.4 15.2 -.1 Sia 3.6 50.8 11.5 .0 -1.8 
DEC -2.1 -26.8 -9.7 4 2.7 -3.0 -26.7 -9.5 0 2.1 
1982 JAN -1.8 -19.0 4.7 -.9 =,2 -2.5 -18.3 -4.5 “1.7 a 
FEB 1.8 10.5 3.2 ‘6 ia 1.0 10.5 9.2 19 -. 
MAR -.7 -3.2 -.6 =4,2 -.5 -1.4 -4.1 -1.2 2,1 =1,1 
APR 1.8 73 “3 1.6 2.4 1.0 7.9 9 1.4 9 
MAY 2.0 2.8 2.3 1.2 2.1 1% 2.4 1.2 of 3 
JUN -.5 6.6 -.7 -1.2 -.2 -1.0 6.9 -.9 -1.6 8 
JUL i -23.2 -5.0 -.6 1.8 123 -24.0 -4.6 -1.0 M8 
AUG 1.8 22.1 5.8 2.1 -.6 1.8 21.3 4.9 1.9 


SOURCE: RETA RADE, CATALOGUE 63-005, 1974 RETAIL COMMODITY Sere oe ohana 63-526, NEM MOTOR VEHICLE SALES, CATA 

63-007, THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX, CATALOGUE 62-001, STA : : 

(1) THESE INDICATORS ARE CALCULATED BY THE REWEIGHTING OF RETAIL TRADE BY TYPE OF BUSINESS Ne epg acer Pie ee 
RETAIL TRADE BY COMMODITY. THE HEIGHTS WERE TAKEN FROM THE 1974 RETAIL COMMODITY A tac ee atiee MER rig = 
CAR SALES ARE TAKEN FROM NEK MOTOR VEHICLE SALES (CATALOGUE 63-007) AND ARE USED AS AN 1 
PERSONS. SEASONAL ADJUSTMENT IS DONE BY Te bee (SEE GLOSSARY). 
FOR MORE INFORMATION REFER TO TECHNICAL NOTE, FE . 

(2) THESE DATA ARE THE RESULT OF DEFLATION BY COMMODITY OF THE RETAIL SALES DATA CALCULATED BY THE METHODOLOGY EXPLAINED 
BY FOOTNOTE 1. 
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Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
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NOV 1, 1982 TABLE 34 8:08 AM 


LABOUR FORCE SURVEY SUMMARY 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


[ABO MPLOYMENT UNEMPLOYMENT RAT 
FORCE AL ULL-TIME PART-TIME AID “TOTAL SAGES 15-24 AGES 25 UNEMPLOY- PARTICI- 
1) (1) (1) (1) KORKERS (1) AND OVER MENT (1) —PATION RATE 
a ee 
1977 2.9 1.8 1.0 7.9 1,8 8.1 14.4 5.8 16.9 
1978 3.7 3.4 2.9 7.2 3.0 8.4 14.5 6.1 7.2 a2’ 
1979 3.0 4.0 3.5 7.5 4.1 7.5 13.0 sa -8.0 63.3 
1980 2.8 2.8 2.2 6.8 3.3 7.5 13.2 5.4 3.5 64.0 
1981 2.7 2.6 2.0 6.5 2.7 7.6 13.3 5.6 3.6 64.7 
1980 IV 9 1.2 1.0 1.8 2 7.3 12.7 * -2, ; 
1981 I 1.2 1.2 11 2.3 ‘4 7.3 13.0 3 it 64:7 
II 5 ‘5 5 1.0 5 7.2 12.7 5.2 -.2 64.7 
III A 1 ‘0 8 23 7.6 13.1 5.6 5.3 64.7 
IV 2 25 = ‘8 -18 8.4 14.6 6.3 11.4 64.6 
1982 I ee. -.3 -1.0 2 -'8 8.6 15.3 6.4 2.1 63.9 
II 8 -1.2 =f.3 28 -1.4 10.2 17.6 7.7 18.7 64.0 
II ‘8 -1.3 -2.3 6.2 24,6 12.1 20.8 9.2 19.0 64.2 
1981 SEP 8 -.4 -.7 es 8.2 14.3 6.1 17.0 65.0 
OCT 33 2 +4 ‘0 3,3 8.3 14.2 6.2 7 64.8 
NOV 2.3 2,9 -.2 ‘0 -.3 8.3 14.7 6.1 as 64.6 
DEC =1 =.5 4.9 ‘8 =F 8.6 14.8 6.5 4.4 64.4 
1982 JAN “6 -.2 3,3 5 at 8.3 15.0 6.0 -4.2 64.0 
FEB 21 24 >.3 14 -14 8.6 15.0 6.4 2.7 63.8 
MAR ‘4 24 a 3.5 = 9.0 15.8 6.7 5.8 64.0 
APR #4 37 -'8 3 Ce 9.6 16.6 7.2 6.2 63.9 
MAY ‘4 352 39 405 -12 10.2 17.5 7.7 6.3 64.1 
JUN 2 2.6 “hg 3.2 Af 10.9 18.6 8.3 7.4 64.1 
JUL 7 a3 5.9 5.1 3 11.8 20.9 8.7 3.1 64.5 
AUG & 3.8 3.3 3.6 ag 12.2 21.0 9.3 3.0 64.2 
SEP -.2 -.2 ‘9 -8.4 2 12.2 20.5 9.5 4 64.0 


SOURCE: THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


(1) PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF THE UNEMPLOYED 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


ee a PERCENTAGE -OF—TOTAL-UNEMPLOVED—..____ ___ __ —______ _—_-__ -— AVERAGE 
ep See ee es cae OOK ING ee = ee ert NL OORT NG wens DURATION. OF 
TOTAL UN- 1-4 WEEKS -13 WEEKS 14 WEEKS FUTURE ON “ON FUTURE —_~;UNEMPLOY- 
EMPLOYMENT AND OVER START LAYOFF LAYOFF JOB MENT 
(1) (WEEKS) 
1977 850 24.4 27.3 33.1 4.0 thee 6.5 3.5 14.6 
1978 911 23.8 274 35.2 3.9 ie | 5.3 3.4 15,5 
1979 838 25.9 27.0 32.6 4.3 i 5.3 3.5 14.8 
1980 867 25.8 27.0 32.1 3.9 1.9 6.2 pee 14.7 
1981 898 25.9 26.1 32.3 472 1.8 6.2 3.5 15.2 
1980 IV 785 oh A 29.4 30.6 3.3 1.8 4.9 a4 14.7 
1981 | 952 23.5 28.0 33.9 ches Dog 6.4 2.3 15.1 
II 865 24.3 22.0 36.1 5.7 1.3 4.7 5.8 16.4 
III 839 28.3 24.9 29.8 4.6 1.5 6.9 4.0 15.1 
IV 935 27.5 29.6 29.2 2.9 at 6.9 a7 14.2 
1982 | 1147 20.8 28.5 34.5 2.3 2.9 8.3 a4 15.1 
II 1259 Ant 23.4 40.7 3.4 Pog 5.9 3.2 17.2 
III 1372 Dont 26.1 38.7 2.6 1.9 6.0 2.5 17.8 
1981 SEP 891 33.9 22.8 28.8 4.3 1.6 5.8 dy 14.5 
OCT 891 29.9 28.2 29.4 Sel 1.6 5.8 2.0 14,5 
NOV 928 28.0 31.4 28.1 2.3 Fr 5.9 1.5 14,0 
DEC 987 24.5 29.4 30.2 2.5 7 Dg 9.0 1.6 14.1 
1982 JAN 1096 23.6 27.6 30.5 2.6 3.0 10.8 1.9 13.8 
FEB 1116 19.1 30.4 35.1 2.9 2.9 7.9 1.8 15,2 
MAR 1228 19.6 27.5 38.0 3.3 bendy 6.3 2.5 16.3 
APR 1233 18.2 22.5 43.1 3.2 2.6 7.4 aS 17.2 
MAY 1241 D282 22.4 40.3 3.5 73 5.6 3.8 17.1 
JUN 1303 O51 25.3 38.6 3.5 1,9 4.7 2.8 5 be 
JUL 1386 23.8 26.6 37.2 7 1.9 5.7 2.0 16.8 
AUG 1388 19.2 28.4 37.9 phot) 7 6.2 3.9 18.0 
SEP 1343 23.4 23.4 41.2 2.5 2.1 6.0 1.5 18.5 


SOURCE: THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, STATISTICS CANADA. Sea Ee Cee Se een ne eee ee oe re 


(1) THOUSANDS OF PERSONS. 
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LABOUR FORCE SUMMARY, AGES 15-24 AND 25 AND OVER 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


i nc UDEV <7 <1 <anC-]-Snny 11; Ear ;11] 2 - EEE 
AGES 15-24 AGES 25 AND OVER 
LABOUR EMPLOY - UNEMPLOY- UNEMPLOY- PARTICI- LABOUR EMPLOY - UNEMPLOY-  UNEMPLOY-  PARTICI- 
FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION 
(1) (1 (1) RATE RATE (1) (1) (1) RATE RATE 


On 


1977 Eis) 1.0 16.6 14.4 63.2 2.8 220 ee 5.8 61.0 
1978 SJee! Sal Shak) 14.5 64.4 3.8 3.4 Say 6.1 62.0 
1979 Sad 5.6 ait heal) 13.0 66.2 ran 3.4 -8.6 5.4 62.3 
1980 Wak) 1.6 3.8 t3e2 67.3 3.1 3.2 Zao 5.4 62.9 
1981 4 oe 1.0 13%3 67.9 <J5k) 3.4 6.1 5.6 63.6 
1980 IV xc! 1.0 -4.1 Wen 67.5 legs 1.3 Sieh! 5.3 LE i 
1981 I oi) 6 3.2 13.0 68.2 eZ 1.4 =f She 63.5 
II Sol ne ie W2ea7, 68.2 auf ne SE Woe! 63.6 
III = 1.0 -1.4 ees ete 4 67.8 8 4 8.4 5.6 63.7 
IV = auf -2.4 10.6 14.6 67.5 2 25? 12.0 6.3 63.7 
1982 I Se = 200 3.0 eine) 66.5 of = at! 1.4 6.4 63.1 
II salient -3.8 13.7 17.6 65.9 lies -.4 22.8 fell 63.4 
II! Tal -4.0 18.3 20.8 66.1 1.0 SOE: 19.6 Se 63.7 
1981 SEP 1,4 =i) 300) 18.1 14.3 68.3 6 Sats 16.2 6.1 63.9 
OcT lens Silent -1.4 14.2 67.6 42 .0 2.4 6.2 63.9 
NOV Sai 5h 2a 14.7 67.5 26! Pah Sone 6.1 63.6 
DEC =.3 = 6b) 4 14.8 67.3 .0 = at) eu 6.5 63.5 
1982 JAN Sle Sat 4 15.0 66.6 SIG} a4 -7.8 6.0 63.1 
FEB Sak mas -.4 15.0 66.3 .0 -.4 525 6.4 63.0 
MAR mt =10 4.9 15.8 66.5 6 a 6.6 6.7 63.2 
APR =k) Site 4.9 16.6 66.2 5 -.4 dene. thor 63.1 
MAY Fa hats 4.8 Ut/or) 65.8 8 aE 7.4 Unt 63.5 
JUN care Sots 5.8 18.6 65.7 4 Se) 8.6 8.3 63.6 
JUL heitd =1i2 14.4 20.9 66.9 4 1) a2 8.7 63.7 
AUG nee =P Shey) 21.0 65.6 .3 Set! 6.9 S73 63.8 
SEP a2 8 sain 20.5 65.8 Oye: Sinks 1.8 9.5 63.5 


OURCE: THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 
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LABOUR FORCE SUMMARY, WOMEN, AGES 15-24 AND 25 AND OVER 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


AGES 15-24 AGES 25 AND OVER 
LABO MPLOY- UNEMPLOY- UNEMPLOY- PARTICI- LABOUR MPLOY- UNEMPLOY- UNEMPLOY- ARTICI- 
FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION 
(1) (1) (1) RATE RATE (1) (1) (1) RATE RATE 

1977 at 5 d/o! 13.8 S775 4.8 4.0 16.3 7.4 42.1 
1978 Sot Sou 4.5 13.59 58.9 7.0 6.6 12.5 lots 44.0 
19793 4.2 Sho -4,.9 Vir 61.0 4.2 5.0 Gin? 70 44.9 
1980 P13 ara 2s se 62.6 Lok 6.0 -1.4 6.5 46.2 
1981 4 8 CPLR! 1253 63.2 6.1 ake 8.7 6.7 47.9 
1980 IV Cl ae -4.) 12.2 62.8 2.0 2.3 Helse) 6.1 46.6 
1981 I 38 4 ee! 12S 63.3 2.0 1.9 iy 6.2 47.3 
II se 1.0 Set 11.9 63.7 1.6 1.6 1.6 6.2 47.8 

Ill Sao Palla a8 12.0 63.0 1.4 8 oe? 6.7 48.1 

IV Fae) Sins Tol 12539 63.0 su Sra Vila 7.4 48.2 
1982 I Sth Saline 2.9 13.4 62.7 = ard =3.6 ila? 47.9 
II Sot) 246 1h 10.9 14.9 62.4 6 ee 2155 8.6 48.3 

III lh -4.0 18.6 17.9 62.3 1.0 4 Uoil oat 48.5 

1981 SEP mie =i0 19..1 13.2 63.3 13 ae 17.4 7.4 48.5 
OcT oh) =e -5..3 12.6 62.8 al oral 1.6 7.5 48.5 

NOV 4 ee 4.5 13.1 63.1 =o -.4 =n) 7.4 48.2 

DEC a? Sal Alea 13.0 63.0 mire CH Sn? 7.4 48.0 
1982 JAN mae = 16 1.6 Ue he 24 62.9 .0 8 -10.3 6.6 47.9 
FEB a8 -.6 = 524 Usha) 62.5 rat Su 7! 8.8 Tae 47.7 

MAR 4 cit. 6.0 13.8 62.8 lel we 8.1 tbert 48.0 

APR a 228 3.6 14.3 62.9 36 Se: 7.1 8.2 48.1 

MAY = Tie Say 2.0 14.7 62.3 1.2 a 6.3 8.7 48.5 

JUN ook -1.8 6.9 15.8 62.0 .0 =e 2.0 8.8 48.4 

JUL 1.5 -1.3 16.5 18.2 63h a ae! 1.6 8.9 48.5 

AUG een Ci ery “4.3 17.8 61.8 8 5 4.4 Sid 48.7 

SEP .0 me =o 17.6 61.9 = ots -.4 Sle S52 48.4 


SOURCE: THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 
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8:08 AM 
LABOUR FORCE SUMMARY, MEN, AGES 15-24 AND 25 AND OVER 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
GES 15-24 
AGES AND OVER 
LABOUR EMPLOY - UNEMPLOY- UNEMPLOY-  PARTICI- LABOUR EMPLOY - UNEMPLOY- UNEMPLOY- PARTICI- 
FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION 
(1) (1) (1) RATE RATE (1) (1) (1) RATE RATE 


3.3 4 16.1 14.9 68.8 1.8 1.0 18.0 4.9 
1978 2.8 2.7 3.9 15.1 69.7 2.1 1.7 8.2 5.2 +9 
1979 3.5 5.6 -9.2 13.3 71.4 1.9 2.6 SITs 4.5 80.9 
1980 1.3 y 5.0 13.8 72.0 127 1.5 6.8 4.8 80.5 
1981 4 -.1 3.9 14.2 72.5 2.0 1.9 4.0 4.9 80.3 

1980 IV 4 1.2 -4.2 13.2 72.1 6 7 Sie | ; 
1981 1 ie af 4.7 13.6 73.1 8 1.0 -4.2 ae oes 
I] 7 -.4 -2.3 13.4 72.6 4 ¥ 2.1 4.6 80.4 
II -.5 Wt 3.6 13.9 72.4 ‘4 1 7,3 4.9 80.2 
IV = fe -3.4 13.1 16.0 71.9 4 “3 12.8 5.5 80.0 
1982 1 -2.8 -3.9 3.0 16.9 70.1 mee et 5.8 5.9 79.3 
II 1.4 -4.8 15.7 19.9 69.3 ‘8 “7 23.9 7.2 79.4 
III 3 -4.0 18.0 23.4 69.9 11 Eis 4 28.7 9.2 79.7 
1981 SEP 1.5 ~.9 17.4 15.2 73.1 2 =,5 15.0 ee 80.2 
OCT 1.2 “1.7 1.6 15.6 72.3 2 4 3.2 5.4 80.2 
NOV -.8 1.2 1.5 16.0 71.8 at - -4.8 5.2 80.0 
DEC ad -.8 1.5 16.3 71.5 a 7 15.8 6.0 79.9 
1982 JAN -2.1 -2.4 -.4 16.6 70.1 08 -.2 -5.9 5.7 79.3 
FEB -.2 =.4 7 16.7 70.1 ‘0 on 3.0 5.8 79.2 
MAR -.2 EwSO 4.1 17.5 70.0 ‘4 4 5.4 6.1 79.4 
APR -1.0 -2.4 5.7 18.6 69.4 = 26 7.3 6.5 79.1 
MAY ag =1.9 6.8 20.0 69.2 5 ‘0 8.2 74 79.4 
JUN 4 tee 5.1 21.0 69.4 6 -14 13.9 8.0 79.7 
JUL 1.8 -1.2 13.0 23.3 70.7 re eat 7.8 8.6 80.0 
AUG -2.2 -2.8 me) 23.8 69.3 =e =) 8.5 9.3 79.7 
SEP 3 ee -2.9 23.0 69.6 ai AS 3:7 9.7 79.5 

DURCE. THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 
NOV 1, 1982 TABLE 39 8:08 AM 
EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRY, LABOUR FORCE SURVEY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
GOODS INDUSTRIES SERVICE INDUSTRIES 

RIMARY Fauna WuAlNaaNRENSPOR- = —~—=—=~<C~S*‘“‘C:‘*COR RAE 

TOTAL TOTAL INDUSTRIES MANUFAC-  CONSTRUC- _ TOTAL TATION, TRADE INSURANCE OTHER 
EXCLUDING EXCLUDING EXCLUDING TURING TION COMMUNI CA- AND REAL (1) 
AGRICULTURE AGRICULTURE AGRICULTURE TION ESTATE 
AND OTHER 
UTILITIES 


een eee er eee ene 


1977 2.0 -1.0 2.6 -1,7 <3 3.3 -.6 a1 74 4.3 
1978 3.4 370 74 3.5 -.3 3.6 4.6 3.5 2.8 3.5 
1979 4.1 4.8 5.8 5.9 1.4 3.8 4.8 3.9 1.3 3.8 
1980 3.0 1.4 8.4 107 -3.3 37 c3 1.4 9.9 4.8 
1981 2.7 1.9 6.1 7 4.2 3.0 aa 2.5 -2.6 4.7 
1980 IV f{ Ry 4.5 8 1.5 ie -.9 ~2 -1.4 24 
1981 I 3 1.9 2.3 1.0 4.4 9 4 .6 -3.6 1.9 
11 5 6 12 4 1.2 6 1.0 a f 6 
Il -.2 o 1.2 -.3 1.3 -.3 -1.3 1.0 1.0 -.9 
IV -.6 -2.4 -4.7 -2.8 -.3 ot 1.5 -.3 ee -.2 
1982 | -.7 -2.9 -5.2 -2.6 -2.9 at -.3 -.6 3.2 2 
Il -1.4 -3.5 -10.4 -2.4 -3.9 a) -3.7 2 9 3 
III -1.6 -3.3 -2.1 -3.2 -4.3 -.9 -2.3 -2.1 -5.3 a7 
1981 SEP =2 -.8 -.9 -.8 -.6 =f 4 -1 e -.1 
ocT -.3 =1.2 -3.7 -1.0 -.5 .0 1.0 -1 7 -.4 
NOV -.2 -.3 -1.0 -.5 8 -.1 2 2% 1:3 -.1 
DEC -.2 -1.8 -1.3 -2.7 ee Re -.7 -.1 =.7 9 
1982 JAN -.3 -.5 -1.0 Bi: “1.1 -.1 8 -.3 2.0 -. 
FEB -.2 -1.4 -1.0 -.4 -4.6 .0 -.3 -.2 1.5 -.1 
MAR ao -.6 -7.4 -.2 1.6 2 -.9 3 5 3 
APR -.6 =1.7 -5.8 1.1 -1.9 0 -1.9 -1 1.6 ‘2 
MAY -.4 -.6 1.2 -.5 -1.8 -.3 -1.2 ¥ -1.9 = 
JUN -1.0 -1.5 -.4 -1.9 -.8 -.3 -1.0 -.2 -.8 1 
JUL -.2 -.8 -.4 -.5 -2.0 -.4 -1.6 0 -3.6 3 
AUG -1.0 -1.5 -1.5 -1.4 “1.5 -.6 -1 -2.6 -1.3 ar 
SEP 2 “1.1 -2.4 “1.1 -.5 5 4 -1.2 9 
URCE: A ORCE, ALOGUE 71-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


BASED ON THE 1970 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
(1) COMMUNITY, BUSINESS, PERSONAL SERVICES AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 


NOV 1, 1982 TABLE 40 8:06 AM 


ESTIMATES OF EMPLOYEES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


GOODS INDUSTRIES SERVICE INDUSTRIES 

RANSPORT- ON- 
PRIMARY ATION, COMMERCIAL 

TOTAL TOTAL INDUSTRIES MANU- CONSTRUCT- TOTAL COMMUNI CA- TRADE ALL SERVICES 
EXCLUDING EXCLUDING EXCLUDING FACTURING TION TION AND COMMERCIAL INCLUDING 

AGRICULTURE AGRICULTURE AGRICULTURE OTHER SERVICES(1) PUBLIC 

UTILITIES ADMINIS- 
TRATION 

1977 2a: 1 Us oi 2.4 3.4 2.0 aL 8.5 al 
1978 2.0 St na 1.6 =. 7a] 1.0 3.8 4.1 2.0 
1979 3.6 4.7 7.4 shh) 6.8 3.1 24) 3.3 els a1 
1980 2a) -.6 8.0 = oes aed? m2 2.8 2.6 ok} 2.0 
1981 ono 2.2 1.8 Wer 4.3 4.0 8 4.7 6.3 2.9 
1980 III 8 ats cane) <3) 3.4 ck au me ee 9 
IV Tes 1.4 UG 1.0 Kha? 1.3 di ee 19 8 

1981 I 1.3 ted no 15 Ue es oa 1.5 2.8 6 
I! 120 fou Use, bests) 2,3 8 Si) Usk, 4 -6 

II] .0 acl =3.3 -1.4 aye) at Say 1.0 Wa: - 
IV =e Sites Vell Sets SS B24 es Set 3 4 
1982 I =li.0 = 30 =2.5 =3.1 ah 1h Cine Sint at 4 .0 
II = 624 -4.4 =H] =30 -8.2 at Syait =e) 6 tee: 

1981 JUL Se) Sitio -4.7 ou) 424 of Pant) aK: er 6 
AUG = 323 =i0 = at) sal) Stl .0 2.4 Sal3 -.4 Bae: 

SEP 3) we 3.8 4 -2.4 6 4 & 1.3 Fe 
OcT -.4 <tc 0 SEU -1.6 27) 3 =. 9 Se) 4 

NOV 024 ="6 alta eat 4 54 ae -.4 74 “at 

DEC raul Fiesta! =a Soy alt 523 3 ol +2 SU 
1982 JAN Sa. =2e) -2.6 CUBE -4.3 Sst Sail is) Sh rial 
FEB 4 =]. 1.8 Sak, 2.1 5 teal} 4 ley: i? 

MAR .0 =) ail! Sl 51) 3 -.4 -.4 6 Ay 

APR 0 aes -6.4 SAL) -4.5 1 rit! S51) 37) § 

MAY mah =, a0 =a = ieat -.4 i150 =<<6 =i may 

JUN Sais Si fs “5.4 Chea 6 Chie = 55) eh “3 23 
JUL .0 S51 eI Gh8) 2574 1.0 21 3 8 8 4 


SOURCE: ESTIMATES OF EMPLOYEES BY PROVINCE AND INDUSTRY, CATALOGUE 72-008. 


BASED ON THE 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
(1) FINANCE, INSURANCE AND REAL ESTATE AND COMMUNITY, BUSINESS AND PERSONAL SERVICES. 


NOV 1, 1982 TABLE 41 8:06 AM 


LARGE FIRM EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRY (1) 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


INDUSTRIAL MANUFACTURING 


COMPOSITE FORESTRY MINING 
(2) TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE 


1977 1 Sis2 Sai -1.4 =o =O 
1978 ale 4.4 -3.0 tog eit? 9 
1979 2.9 2.3 Unk) 3.0 3.9 Zo 
1980 Uo -4.0 ities S18 S10 atl 
1981 Zui -8.1 3.5 6 cig 15 
1980 III out -6.0 -6 =a <4 Seu 
IV aif “3 1.8 ao 1.0 152 
1981 1 1.4 56) 1.4 lec: 1.0 1.4 
II ot -2.0 4 oe ew 4 
III =e Ora Pihotd Sian -3.0 =39 
IV oe: ifs ma Se Pick) male) 
1982 I S210 == Sta =e HRY 2G =276 
II e2nio -873 -5.4 = Siow -4.6 =20 
1981 JUL iene ot: aint =25.0 -3.6 -.5 
AUG 3 3.5 S26 are ak 2 
SEP a4 10.3 Une rie “at = ii 
ocT =n = ctl ne Silay: =a, it) 
NOV ha =5i4 nl =o Sa =o 
DEC Si! =Ginf ca St Sale seca 
1982 JAN Elie ung Ao fess al: ee A143 
FEB Ot, aa Zee la?! =250 6 
MAR Sat! are = ot] SaiG Sts =8 
APR iO) -6.0 =3.10 = 11716 -2.0 =s1 
MAY ALI. =a sat! Orit! Ete .3 
JUN st! Stat. -6.4 =1.0 Shiv! =120 
JUL =e sted Some a7 0 5 
SOURCE: PLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CATALOG -002, STATISTICS CANADA. 


BASED ON 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 

oe SEE GLOSSARY. 

2 EXCLUDES AGRICULTURE, FISHING AND TRAPPING, EDUCATION, HEALTH, RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATION 
AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION AND DEFENSE. 5 


NOV 1, 1982 TABLE 42 


8:06 AM 
LARGE FIRM EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRY (1) 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
CONTINUED 
a Liat TRADE COMMUNITY, 
CONSTRUC- COMMUNICA- CORANCE ae 
TION TION & TOTAL WHOLESALE RETAIL & PERSONAL 
UTILITIES REAL ESTATE SERVICES 


a I ee. 31.1 1 eee eee 2 eee 


1977 -2.0 1.0 -1.5 -2.2 = 1.9 ; 
1978 -10.6 1.9 2.4 -.4 3.9 ie rhe 
1979 -3.2 1.7 3.1 3.0 3.4 3.4 4.0 
1980 -3.2 Sas 1.9 1.5 1.7 1.4 4.6 
1981 5.3 ‘9 1.9 ‘9 2.5 3.2 6.4 
1980 III 2.2 2 6 5 6 A 6 
1V ea 4 AE) .4 me .4 1.0 
1981 I Sie 72 1 ee .6 1.5 .8 3.1 
II ‘1 -32 ‘6 ‘5 6 ‘9 1.4 
HI 12 15 at nits a 1.6 1.1 
1V ‘0 1.6 : 3 8 =f 8 1.6 
1982 I -2.0 -.9 -2.8 -4.4 -2.0 6 -2.2 
Il -10.4 “1.7 24.6 -3.0 an ae =15 
1981 JUL 4 -2.7 “i3 -.2 a 8 5 
AUG 4 2.9 -9 -.2 mel 1.0 “3 
SEP =.1 3 ~3 -19 =21 ‘0 1.3 
OCT = 3 ‘4 ‘0 2 24 2 5 
NOV 1.3 ae | ar ane 2 3 
DEC =4.7 4 iA -.2 3 2 ‘4 
1982 JAN ae ‘4 -2.4 -3.5 -2.0 3 -2.5 
FEB -1.3 maa sea 2 esa a 2 
MAR =1.5 =4..2 5 112 = =a 48 
APR =9.6 a 29 =170 ~.§ ‘0 6 
MAY -10.5 “1.0 = -1.4 16 a -.9 
JUN ie -.5 ‘0 <5 3 a nS 
JUL =1.5 1 =,8 -,5 “1.3 


SOURCE: EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CATALOGUE 72-002, STATISTICS CANADA. 
BASED ON 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
(1) SEE GLOSSARY. 


NOV 1, 1982 TABLE 43 8:06 AM 


WAGES AND SALARIES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


GOODS INDUSTRIES 


ANUFAC- ONSTRUC- 
TOTAL AGRICULTURE FORESTRY MINING TURING TION 


—— 


1977 9.1 Bi) 10.2 13.8 8.4 8.6 
1978 6.6 14.8 10.8 5.2 9.9 -3.3 
1979 12.6 1257 13.2 20.5 13.5 70 
1980 10.6 7.5 9.2 25.8 9.9 7.6 
1981 133 7.9 2.4 17.6 12.3 17.2 
1980 III 2.5 -1.7 -5.8 3.5 2.0 5.8 
V 4.9 7.3 5.1 5.2 4.3 6.6 
1981 | 3.5 -3.4 3.9 4.2 3.5 4.2 
II 4.5 2.8 1.5 4.3 5.0 3.5 
III 4 a2 -12.9 1.8 -.4 4.1 
IV 2.1 Bt 13.9 3.4 1.3 2.6 
1982 I -.4 -5.7 -7.6 4.9 -.4 -.9 
II -2.7 iheal -1.6 -3.5 -.1 -11.8 
1981 JUL 9 252 -12.6 9 -1.0 12 
AUG -2.5 i2 -12.5 -1.4 -3.9 AAG: 
SEP 2.4 1.9 20.7 2.0 2.6 .0 
ocT 7 -1.0 12.9 12 5 -.3 
NOV 9 2.8 -6.1 24 ys 3.9 
DEC 2 1.6 -8.1 1.9 8 “ne 
1982 JAN “1.1 -10.4 -3.8 1.6 -1.3 53 
FEB 7 4.2 4.2 1.6 9 384 
MAR -.3 1.3 3.3 ine -.6 = 
APR -.6 4.6 -2.1 -3.3 aot — 
MAY -3.6 -.9 0 -.5 -.5 =} 
JUN 1.0 | -8.9 -3,9 1.5 - 
JUL 9 -.6 a3 -.7 1.3 d 


: ATES L : ALOG ae , STA CS CANADA. 
BASED ON THE 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 


NOV 1, 1982 TABLE 44 8:06 AM 


WAGES AND SALARIES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
CONTINUED 


SERVICE INDUSTRIES 


TRANSPOR- FINANCE, COMMUNITY, PUBLIC TOTAL SUPPLE- TOTAL TIME LOST 
TOTAL TATION TRADE INSURANCE & BUSINESS & ADMINIS- WAGES AND MENTARY LABOUR IN WORK 
STORAGE, REAL ESTATE PERSONAL TRATION AND SALARIES LABOUR INCOME STOPPAGES 
AND COMMU- SERVICES DEFENSE (1) (2) INCOME (3) 
NICATION 


1977 10.5 10.7 6.0 13.4 11.6 11.8 10.0 13.8 10.3 275.7 
1978 959 Sey; WS 1229 10.4 9.8 8.7 EIS) S21 616.1 
1979 Tides 12.6 12.4 15.9 yee 8.1 12.0 9.8 11.8 648.8 
1980 14.5 16.3 12.8 15.1 14.6 135 13.1 8.9 12.8 748.0 
1981 14.0 12.0 Wiles 14.0 ER 1353 1357 16.8 ei) 739.4 
1980 III anne Aik Shi Sih7 Shoes 4.2 < Fa ano 3.0 959.0 
IV 3.6 Pas: 45K) 4.6 Sind 4.5 4.1 4.2 4.1 526.2 
1981 I Picks 200 2.9 3.4 2.4 1.8 2.8 5.7 3.0 607.7 
II 3.8 39 2.6 2.8 4.4 4.2 4.0 4.0 4.0 504.4 
III lod 1.0 2.3 Shots 4.9 5.8 2.6 2.4 2.6 1380.0 
IV 3.0 6.9 tray, eZ 72.4 2.0 ear 2.8 Zit 465.3 
1982 I 2.3 ied -.6 4.6 3.0 4.1 1.4 1.4 1.4 21953 
II 159 3.6 em ag ine? Sar 4 x3 4 
1981 JUL .8 Ei 74 1.3 2a 8 Sab) me =O) re 1769.9 
AUG Jf Soil -.4 seal Uf Syl 1 Fat -.4 Boy 1685.3 
SEP 6 4.4 4 ie3 5.6 Sine, a2 3.4 a2 684.9 
OcT Se 2.0 oil =a aoe = 12: ml =i Si 654.8 
NOV aS Un? off ei ss) 8 a9 9 1M) 545.9 
DEC TO ated Ue. We) ak) 6 a 8 ot 195.3 
1982 JAN 3H =. Vint 2a9 2g =r) sal =r) 1 152.1 
FEB 4 Web) -6 1.0 = Ucia Zo ag) 45 =o 205.7 
MAR 1.3 1.4 aG sa) 1.0 Sao otf a oy 300.1 
APR 1.0 Aa) .0 6 1.0 ol .4 4 4 153.3 
MAY Sik -.6 .0 a) 24 Sano age = ilies) alee 610.2 
JUN 8 1 aS ac} 1.4 ao ae) =9 ao 
JUL ao 8 Say) a 2 at) ou) 4 ne 
SOURCE: ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME, CATALOGUE 72-005, STATISTICS CANADA. 
BASED ON THE 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
(1) EXCLUDES MILITARY PAY AND ALLOWANCES. 
(2) INCLUDES FISHING AND TRAPPING. 
(3) THOUSANDS OF PERSON-DAYS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED. 
NOV 1, 1982 TABLE 45 8:06 AM 
AVERAGE WEEKLY HOURS BY INDUSTRY 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
MANUFACTURING CONSTRUCTION 
MINING TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE TOTAL BUILDING ENGINEERING 
1977 40.6 38.6 3955 37.8 38.7 3150) 41.6 
1978 40.5 38.8 39.6 Sime 38.9 37.3 42.1 
1979 41.1 38.8 39.5 38.1 39.4 37.8 42.6 
1980 40.8 38.5 o9ing 37.8 Ek), 37.6 41.9 
1981 40.4 38.5 3953 3757 38.9 37.6 41.9 
1980 II1 40.6 38.3 39.0 Mh tl 38.9 37.6 41.8 
IV 40.4 38.7 Son So ch) oe! 37.8 42.0 
1981 1 40.6 38.7 39.4 S709 ke SE) 42.1 
II 40.5 38.8 39.6 38.0 38.6 37.4 41.6 
II! 40.4 38.5 39.3 37.6 38.9 37.6 42.2 
IV 40.0 38.1 38.8 Bit Ab 38.8 37.4 41.7 
1982 I 40.3 38.1 38.7 37.4 38.4 37.0 41.3 
II 39.9 Sie 38.5 S710 lake 36.0 40.8 
1981 JUL 40.2 38.7 391.7 37.8 38.7 Sino 41.5 
AUG 40.5 38.5 39m SnD 39-3 Stine 43.2 
SEP 40.6 38.2 38.9 Sine 38.8 37.6 41.7 
OCT 40.4 38.5 Sinz Hie 38.1 37.4 40.0 
NOV 40.3 38.1 38.7 37.6 S970 S750 41.8 
DEC 39.4 Hot 38.6 37.3 3905 37,3 43.4 
1982 JAN 40.1 38.1 38,8 Mice) 38.4 37.0 41.2 
FEB 40.2 38.2 38.9 Si 38.4 Sis 41.3 
MAR 40.8 ft ak) 38.4 Sis 38.3 36.39 41.5 
APR 40.3 37.9 38.7 hy/ 74 38.2 36.8 41.6 
MAY 39).6 37.6 38.3 36.7 36.7 Saat 40.5 
JUN 39.8 Uf il} Bono 37.0 37.6 36.1 40.3 
JUL 39.6 Set 38.6 SO eat, 36.4 39.9 


SOURCE: MPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CATALOGUE 72-002, STATISTICS CANADA. 
BASED ON 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 


OV 1, 1982 
N TABLE 46 8:06 AM 


AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


COMMUNITY 
INDUSTRIAL FORESTRY MINING MANU- CONS- TRANS- WHOLESALE RETAIL 
FINANCE BUSINESS 
COMPOSITE FACTURING  TRUCTION PORTATION TRADE TRADE PERSONAL 
SERVICES 


EEE 


1977 3.9 8.7 9.8 10.6 11.7 11.4 : 
1978 6.2 4.4 8.1 7.4 5.3 7.8 ay He eS et 
1979 8.6 10.7 11.4 8.9 8.5 9.0 9.3 7.7 9.5 7.3 
1980 9.8 12.2 nets 3.7 9.2 11.3 10.4 7.6 11.5 3.0 
1981 12.2 11.8 14.0 12.5 12.9 12.4 11.2 9.7 16.5 11.5 
1980 III 2.6 3.4 2.5 2.9 3.6 2.2 2.7 2.4 
IV 3,3 2.8 2.8 3.4 4.0 2.8 3.0 2.2 rie os 
1981 I a3 4.2 4.2 3.2 2.8 3.6 2.8 3.1 7.1 3.0 
II 2.7 1 3.2 3.0 2.9 2.7 2.0 1.7 2.3 2.5 
III 2.4 1.2 3.8 2.3 3.6 2.8 2.7 2.1 2.3 3.0 
IV 2.9 5.1 351 304 2.4 4.2 2.9 1.5 11 2.5 
1982 I 3.1 5 a7 4.6 3.4 ‘8 a1 3.7 1.7 3.7 4.3 
II 76 ‘4 2.7 1.7 “6 ac 1.1 1.6 1.7 17 
1981 JUL 0 =3,4 153 4 i.3 -1.0 5 1.2 11 1.0 
AUG 1.7 3.0 1.9 1.0 3.9 3.5 1.2 3 ‘0 1.2 
SEP 9 2.6 7 8 aa 138 13 5 ‘4 7 
OCT 9 2.7 5 1.5 a 1.4 8 8 2 ‘8 
NOV 7) -1.4 1.2 6 2.1 5 ‘9 5 a 1.2 
DEC 6 ie, -.2 ‘8 7 1.0 ‘9 =,3 7 4 
1982 JAN 1.2 == Bh 2.9 1.6 5 6 2.0 7 2.0 3.0 
FEB 1.9 3 1.4 1.7 ee) 2.2 1.6 2.0 2.1 ‘8 
MAR -.2 ‘4 1.4 -.5 5 ©) 8 -1.0 iit ‘9 
APR =) 156 ‘6 1.0 11 1.4 9 ‘6 7 e 
MAY & ‘8 2 ‘4 5 6 5 1.4 1.2 f 
JUN a 261) 1.8 a 2.8 3 A 2 2 ‘5 
JUL ‘5 7.4 ‘8 1.0 cA ‘6 0 2 


SOURCE: EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CATALOGUE 72-002, STATISTICS CANADA. 


NOV 1, 1982 TABLE 47 8:06 AM 


WAGE SETTLEMENTS 


AVERAGE ANNUAL INCREASE TO BASE RATE OVER THE LIFE OF THE CONTRAC MPLOY 
ALL AGREEMENTS WITH COLA CLAUSE KITHOUT COLA CLAUS COVERED BY 
ALL COMMERCIAL NON- ALL COMMERCIAL NON- ALL COMMERCIAL NON- NEW 
INDUSTRIES COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIES ait INDUSTRIES vate ss SETTLEMENTS 
2 2 


1977 7.6 7.4 7.6 6.5 6.0 6.7 7.8 7.9 ial 260603 
1978 7.0 rlnies eff 6.2 hed.) dine Ufc?) 7.8 6.7 326761 
1979 8.2 8.1 8.3 7.4 cA 7.3 8.8 9.4 8.3 280741 
1980 10.3 9.8 10.6 8.8 8.2 9.6 11.0 11.3 10.8 302953 
1981 AGS 11.4 th 9.6 9.3 10,2 13.6 13.9 13.5 222500 
1980 III 11.1 int? 10.9 9.4 9.0 10.2 ie 12.0 ee 233240 
IV 10.8 10.1 11.4 8.0 7.6 a) 11.6 11.6 Viet 248040 
1981 I 12.3 Tie 13210 8.7 8.3 ew 13.7 14.5 1321 172845 
II 12.0 10.8 12.4 9.4 8.8 10.8 12.6 12.7 12.5 310575 
III IZ 11.5 13:9 10.5 10.6 6.7 14,3 14.4 14.3 229900 
IV A 2c 11.8 Use) on6 Sit 12a 14.0 13.9 14.0 176680 
1982 I 1133 af 12.4 8.5 8.5 8.8 Wt 13.0 12.6 233245 
II 11.3 10.6 11.8 a9 10.0 9.8 12.4 11.8 12.6 267805 


SOURCE: LABOUR DATA - WAGE DEVELOPMENTS, LABOUR CANADA. BASED ON NEM SETTLEMENTS COVERING COLLECTIVE BARGAINING $ 
OF 500 OR MORE EMPLOYEES, CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY EXCLUDED. 


(1) INCREASES EXPRESSED IN COMPOUND TERMS. 
(2) INCLUDES HIGHRKAY AND BRIDGE MAINTENANCE, KATER SYSTEMS AND OTHER UTILITIES, HOSPITALS, WELFARE ORGANIZATIONS, 


RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATIONS, PRIVATE HOUSEHOLDS, EDUCATION AND RELATED SERVICES, PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION AND 
DEFENCE. COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIES CONSIST OF ALL INDUSTRIES EXCEPT THE NON-COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIES. 
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Consumer Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Percentage 
Changes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Consumer Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Ratio of Selected 
Components to All Items Index, Not Seasonally Adjusted 
Consumer Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Percentage 
Changes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Consumer Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Ratio of Selected 
Components to All Items Index, Not Seasonally Adjusted 
National Accounts Implicit Price Indexes, 1971 =100, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
National Accounts Implicit Price Indexes, 1971 =100, 
Ratio of Selected Components to GNE Index, 
Seasonally Adjusted 

National Accounts Implicit Price Indexes, 1971 =100, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
National Accounts Implicit Price Indexes, 1971 =100, 
Ratio of Selected Components to GNE Index, 
Seasonally Adjusted 

Industry Selling Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Percentage 
Changes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Industry Selling Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Ratio of 
Selected Components to Manufacturing Index, 

Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Industry Selling Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Percentage 
Changes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Industry Selling Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Ratio of 
Selected Components to Manufacturing Index, 

Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Unit Labour Cost by Industry, Percentage Changes 

of Seasonally Adjusted Figures | 

Export and Import Prices, Percentage Changes 

in Paasche Indexes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 
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NOV 5, 1982 TABLE 48 


1:30 PM 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES, 1871 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
LL ood OUSING CLOTHING RANS- HEALTH ECREATION OBACCO ENERGY 


ITEMS PORTATION & EDUCATION & ALCOHOL 
ee eeEEESFSFSMSSSmMSmMMseFeSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSsSSSe 


8.0 4 9.4 6.8 7.0 7.4 

1978 3.0 15.5 7.5 3.8 5.8 7.2 ai He re 

1979 9.1 13.2 7.0 9.2 9.7 9.0 6.9 7.2 9.8 

1980 10.1 10.7 8.2 11.8 12.8 10.0 9.5 11.2 16.0 

1981 12.5 11.4 12.4 7.1 18.4 10.9 10.1 12.9 30.1 

1980 IV 2.8 334 2.6 2.1 4.2 2.0 2.3 

1981 I 3.2 3.0 251 1.3 5.8 2.7 2.7 ta ae 
II 3.1 2.3 i) 1.8 4.4 3.7 2.2 4.4 6.6 
Il 3.0 2.5 3.5 1.3 3.5 2.1 2.0 4.4 6.4 
IV 2.5 =16 3.4 2.0 4.1 1.7 2.6 4.9 4.3 

1982 I 2.5 1.9 3.0 ‘4 3.7 2.8 1.2 2.3 5.0 
II 3.1 4.1 2.6 2.3 aaa 34 2.5 3,1 4.9 
Il 2.2 1.9 2.3 ‘8 1.9 2.2 2.6 4.3 2.7 

1981 SEP a ~:'9 1.0 9 1.8 2 2 6 a4 
OCT 1.0 A ‘9 7 ‘4 9 1.8 21 1.0 
NOV ‘9 -.2 ‘4 7 2.5 1.3 7 2.6 i 
DEC ‘4 -.8 ‘) 14 2.0 3 a ‘4 2.9 

1982 JAN 7 1.0 1.3 156 7 ‘4 a 5 1.0 
FEB 1.2 2.0 ) 2.4 3 1.3 1.3 ‘9 3 
MAR 1.3 ‘8 1.6 1.3 1.8 2.3 ‘4 4 5.4 
APR s 6 G 4 9 5 a 2 4 
MAY 1.4 2.2 ‘8 5 1.4 1.4 1.5 2.7 1.2 
JUN 1.0 2.2 iS 4 6 ‘4 ‘6 2.1 4 
JUL 5 G 7 a7 ‘3 5 11 7 ‘0 
AUG 5 =,8 ‘9 1.3 a 1.3 7 1.0 1.0 
SEP 5 -18 1.2 a 8 3 < 1.6 4.5 
CE: CONSUMER PRICE INDEX, CATALOGUE 62-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 

NOV 5, 1982 TABLE 49 1:30 PM 

CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO ALL ITEMS INDEX, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
USING TOTHING ANS= HEALTH CREATION DBACCO NERG 
PORTATION & EDUCATION & ALCOHOL 


1977 112.0 100.7 87.7 95.4 96.4 88.7 89.4 118.0 
1978 118.7 99.4 83.6 92.6 94.9 84.6 88.8 118.4 
1979 123)...1 97.4 83.6 93.1 94.8 82.9 87.2 119.2 
1980 123.7 95.6 84.8 95.3 94.6 82.4 88.0 125.4 
1981 122.6 $5.5 80.8 100.3 93.3 80.6 88.3 144.9 
1980 IV 124.8 95°71 84.0 96.3 94.0 82.0 87.9 130.4 
1981 I 124.5 95.0 82.4 98.7 93°5 81.5 86.3 138.4 
II 123.6 Sor 81.3 Soag 94.0 80.8 87.4 143.0 
Ill 123.0 95.6 80.0 100.4 93.2 80.1 88.6 147.8 
IV 119.4 96.5 79.6 102.0 3255 80.2 90.7 150.4 
1982 I 118.7 97.0 78.0 103.2 92.7 TANS 90.5 154.0 
II ign 96.6 77.4 103.5 S32 78.7 90.5 156.8 
II! 119.6 96.7 76.3 103.3 93.2 79.0 92.4 157.6 
1981 SEP 122.1 95.9 80.2 101.0 93.0 Uk iets 88.7 150.0 
ocT 120.7 96.7 a9 100.4 22 80.4 89.7 150.1 
NOV 119.5 96.3 79.8 102.0 92.7 80.2 $1.3 148.7 
DEC 118.0 96.5 Ia2 103.6 92.6 79.9 91.2 152.4 
1982 JAN 118.3 97.1 77.4 103.6 92.4 79.3 US 15279 
FEB 119.2 96.8 78.3 102.7 $2.5 79.4 90.8 151.5 
MAR 118.7 97.1 78.3 103.3 93.4 78.7 89.7 157.6 
APR 118.8 97.1 78.0 103.7 93.4 78.7 89.4 57°53 
MAY 119.7 96.5 T1-3 103.7 93.4 78.8 90.6 157<2 
JUN 121) 96.1 76.9 103.2 $2.8 78.5 91.5 155.8 
JUL 121.2 96.3 7539 103.0 $2.8 79.0 91.7 15551 
AUG 119.6 96.7 76.5 103.2 93.5 72-1 $2.2 155.8 
SEP 118.0 97.3 76.6 103.6 93.3 78.8 93.2 162.0 


SOURCE: THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX, CATALOGUE 62-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


51 


NOV 5, 1982 TABLE 50 1:30 PM 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


ALL GOODS SERVICES TOTAL TOTAL 

ITEMS TOTAL DURABLES SEMI - NON- EXCLUDING EXCLUDING 
DURABLES DURABLES FOOD ENERGY 
1977 8.0 7.4 Sial 6.5 8.1 9.0 7.8 7.6 
1978 9.0 10.1 5.8 Slot, 12.4 6.8 6.4 8.9 
1979 oer 10.6 9.6 8.7 Wile 24 Chol Ue) Seat 
1980 10.1 11.4 10.9 eh 3 122 8.2 10.0 3.6 
1981 12.5 1341 9.4 8.1 Wolo Tito 12.8 11.0 
1980 IV 2.8 3.4 Zan ane 4.2 7a 2.8 2.4 
1981 I SZ 3.4 Za 1.5 4.4 3.0 3.3 Ze 
I] 3.1 3.1 2.4 72) 3.6 3.0 3.4 2.8 
Ill 3.0 3.0 2.0 1.4 Sal 3.0 3) 2.6 
IV eke half 2.6 Ad?) Ube 3.6 3.4 a3 
1982 I Fens Las) 4 6 2.8 3.4 2a ane 
at 3.4 Dec] os ZrO 4.3 Ani) 2.8 2.8 
III 2 1.8 1.0 .8 255 2.6 2.2 2a 
1981 SEP auf Saf AS .8 au 8 1.0 5 
OCT 1.0 a) ae) ao 3 Wet 133 1.0 
NOV of 8 24h) :) ml 1.0 ip? a 
DEC 4 32! 4 =3 BZ iE .8 1 
1982 JAN cdl 3? Sot! Siok) 1.0 1.4 -6 6 
FEB Ted 1.3 Soil) 2.3 1.5 Me ac) 1,3 
MAR lee Wek) ait 1.4 2.0 9 1.4 8 
APR oS 4 Si 6 2 8 25 6 
MAY 1.4 17. 7 4 2.3 8 1.1 1.4 
JUN 1.0 1.0 3a 6 1.4 10) dl ted 
JUL ay a 2 Sail of 1.0 oN 6 
AUG 1 7 ae .0 Cal 8 A) ne 
SEP i) st! = vil .0 4 of] ne 


SOURCE: THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX, CATALOGUE 62-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


NOV 5, 1982 TABLE 51 1:30 PM 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO ALL ITEMS INDEX, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


GOODS OTAL OTAL 
TOTAL DURABLES SEMI - NON- SERVICES EXCLUDING EXCLUDING 
Goods DURABLES DURABLES FOOD ENERGY 


1977 99.5 81.9 86.0 107.6 101.5 95.8 98.7 
1978 100.6 79.6 82.1 Wile 9975 93.6 98.7 
1979 101.9 URIS) 81.7 113.1 97.6 92°55 98.6 
1980 103.1 80.4 81.3 Wud! 95779 92.4 98.2 
1981 103.7 78.3 78.2 118.7 95.0 92.6 97.0 
1980 IV 103.8 19%9 80.6 116.9 95.0 o2h2 S729 
1981 I 103.9 795.0 UR) 72 118.2 94.8 92.2 97.4 
II 103.9 78.5 78.7 118.8 94.7 92.4 97.1 
Ill 103.9 Wits 8 “RUBS 119.6 94.7 92.6 96.8 
IV 103.2 THES Ate) 118.3 95.8 93.4 96.6 
1982 I 102.5 76.2 75.8 118.6 96.6 9355 96.3 
I] 102.8 74.7 75.6 120.1 96.3 93.3 96.1 
Ill 102.4 73.8 74.5 120.5 9657 93.3 96.1 
1981 SEP 103.8 WAS 77.6 119.5 94.9 92.8 96.6 
OCT 103.3 77.0 Theor) 119.0 9573 Saint 96.6 
NOV 103.2 78.3 77.4 118.1 ECT 93.4 96.7 
DEC 102.9 78.2 Aah Wnlvecs 96.1 93.7 96.5 
1982 JAN 102.4 tik?! oe2 118.1 96.8 93.6 96.4 
FEB 102.5 76.2 76.0 118.4 96.7 93.4 96.5 
MAR 102.7 75.3 76.1 YL IRE 96.4 93.5 96.1 
APR 102.5 74.9 76.2 119.2 96.7 S3in5 96.1 
MAY 102.9 74.8 75.4 120.3 96.2 93.3 96.1 
JUN 102.9 74.3 75.1 120.8 96.1 93.0 96.2 
JUL 102.5 Zo 74.2 120.7 96.6 9273 96.2 
AUG 102.3 74.0 74.6 120.0 96.9 93i3 96.2 
SEP 102.5 Ueto 74.7 120.6 96.7 S3in7 95.8 


OURCE: THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX, CATALOGUE 62-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


NOV 5, 


1982 


NOV 5, 


NR ean eawiirneetes ols hae) ea PERSONAL EXPENDI LURE © 2 eee EE 
“TOTAL —“‘;”#*#*”*CSURABE © CUSEMI-DUR- = =8=©)©NON-DUR- + SERVICES EXPENDITURE 

GooDSs ABLE GOODS ABLE GOODS 
1977 92.3 79.9 83.2 98.2 96.5 112.9 
1978 93.0 78.8 81.6 101.9 97.0 114.8 
1979 92.1 77.4 82.1 101.9 95.5 112.9 
1980 91.8 75.7 82.2 102.9 94.3 114.9 
1981 92.8 74.9 80.3 107.2 95.0 117.8 
1980 III 91.9 76.0 82.1 103.1 94.3 114.9 
IV 92.5 75..5 81.9 105.8 94.5 116.4 
1981 1 92.5 74.9 80.8 106.0 95.1 115.9 
II 93.4 5x3 81.4 107.7 95.9 118.5 
Ill 93.2 75.0 80.1 108.4 94.7 119.4 
IV 92.3 74.3 78.9 106.8 94.3 117.5 
1982 1 92.2 72.6 77.4 107.2 94.2 118.6 
II 93.3 72.2 77.6 108.9 96.0 119.9 

C INCOME AND NDITURE ACC , CATALOGUE 13-001, STATIS ANADA. 


TABLE 52 1:30 PM 


NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


Toot ton) 4.9 6.1 8.9 7.7 9.6 
6.5 US 5.1 4.5 10.4 (fai, 8.3 
10.3 9.2 Boe 10.9 10.2 8.5 8.4 
11.0 10.7 8.6 UY 4 122 o.7 13,1 
10.1 11.4 8.9 ee” 14.7 10.9 13.0 
Hoe 3.0 2.9 Ziv 4.2 2.6 2.6 
2.0 2.6 1.2 ee 4.6 pe 4 3.3 
2.9 2.9 2m | 1.6 x IY 3.6 2.6 
1.5 2.5 Zot ire Suz 2.3 3.7 
a 29 ISS Wo 3.8 1.9 3.9 
a5) fy), gad 1.5 1.6 2.6 1.5 
2.9 2.8 af 1.4 3.3 2.9 3.9 
eS 2.8 8 1.8 3.1 3.5 2.6 
NAL OME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STICS CANADA. 
TABLE 53 1:30 PM 


NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO GNE INDEX, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


53 


NOV 5, 1982 TABLE 54 1:30 PM 


NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


USINESS FIXED INVESTMENT EXPORTS IMPORTS 
TOTAL RESIDENTIAL NON- MACHINERY TOTAL MERCHANDISE TOTAL MERCHANDISE 
CONSTRUC- RESIDENTIAL & EQUIPMENT 
TION CONSTRUC- 
TION 
1977 8.4 10.9 uk) 7.4 7.8 Donk 1253 12.2 
1978 8.5 Une) 7.0 let 8.5 8.8 l3el 13.4 
1979 8.8 UES 9.8 10.3 19.1 Zee 13.8 14.3 
1980 Oi 5.4 Wife) 10.2 Ube W 16.7 15.0 16.7 
1981 10.7 9.4 Vio 11.0 Hot 6.5 Tew 10.8 
1980 III 2.4 oa 2.5 2.0 2.8 ee! 2.8 3:5 
IV 3.3 3.6 Ath 3.4 2.0 ee! Wek: Wey 
1981 I 2.4 Pay? 2.2 2.9 4.8 Say 4.9 §.3 
I] Zag 3.3 2.8 Pal 2) 98 Said 2.0 eal 
Ill 2a 3 3.0 2.6 PY 2.8 2710 2.4 
IV 2.4 m2 Blas 2.6 yak 1.4 =e! 2 Ne 
1982 I 1.8 4 Ware Zin De, / Sloe) a3 ay’ 
II 1.4 2 Wiss) 1.9 So” = Deut 79, oral 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


NOV 5, 1982 TABLE 55 1:30 PM 


NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO GNE INDEX, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT EXPORTS IMPORTS 
TOTAL RESIDENTIAL NON- MACHINERY TOTAL MERCHANDISE TOTAL MERCHANDISE 
CONSTRUC- RESIDENTIAL & EQUIPMENT 
TION CONSTRUC- 
TION 
1977 110.9 130.0 109.9 99%3 116.9 118.1 108.9 110.5 
1978 112.4 130.5 109.8 103.1 118.5 120.0 115.0 aly Cais, 
1979 114.8 131.9 113.3 106.7 13209 136.4 122.9 125.6 
1980 113.7 126.0 114.9 106.7 139.2 144.5 128.3 133.0 
1981 113.4 124.1 115.0 106.6 134.9 138.6 128.3 132.7 
1980 III 27 124.4 114.5 105.7 137039 142.9 127.8 133.0 
IV ketal 126.0 114.8 106.8 137.4 141.9 12733 131.5 
1981 I Viehae) 12500 114.1 106.4 13379 145.0 129.8 134.7 
II 11355 125.8 114.2 106.4 1332 136.4 129.0 13359 
III 113.2 123.3 115.0 106.6 133.6 137.0 129e3 134.0 
IV 113.7 122.3 116.5 107.2 133.0 136.2 125.1 128.3 
1982 I 112.4 120.5 114.5 106.4 128.4 130.3 129 124.4 
II 112.3 120.1 114.5 106.7 124.9 12577 1212 122.4 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


NOV 5, 1982 TABLE 56 


1:30 PM 
INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
OTAL FOOD AND TOBACCO RUBBER AND LEATHER EXTILES KNITTIN 
nth BEVERAGE PRODUCTS PLASTICS PRODUCTS sai bing & FIXTURES AND ALLIED 
INDUSTRIES 


1977 7.9 7.0 6.0 5.5 7.8 5.5 58 
1978 9.2 10.6 5.1 5.6 10.5 6.2 5.7 a ee e's 
1978 14.5 12.7 7.4 11.5 25.0 13.2 10.0 15.8 13.8 17.3 
1980 13.5 10.7 12.0 16.3 2.5 12.8 8.8 -6.2 12.0 15.7 
1981 10.2 8.9 11.8 10.6 6.8 11.9 8.4 3 10.5 10.4 
1980 IV 353 5.1 5.2 1.9 1.7 2.1 7 2, 
1981 I 2.6 6 2.6 3.2 3.5 4.4 3.0 ae a Ww 
II 2.2 7 1.7 2.1 1.4 2.8 2.3 2.5 2.2 1.3 
III 2.1 iz =) 2.8 2 2.7 2.3 af a1 3.2 
IV 123 7 9.3 3.0 1.1 8 7 -6.6 2.0 1.7 
1982 1 1.4 1.3 ‘8 7.3 2.1 2 2.0 3 3.8 1.2 
II 1.9 3.6 1.2 1.2 2 rs ‘9 8 8 ‘8 
III ‘8 ‘8 4.3 9 “4 Ag 1.2 4 13 -1.0 
1981 SEP ‘3 -.4 las 5 4 2 237 -3.5 5 a5 
OCT 9 ‘4 7.2 1.6 3 iB 5 -3.1 ‘8 1.3 
NOV -.2 =. 3 1.6 ‘6 ‘8 a 4 -1.0 ‘8 24 
DEC 4 0 ‘0 ef 2 -.2 aay 1.9 ‘7 ai 
1982 JAN +) 5 2 1.2 1.7 a 1.7 6 2.7 j: 
FEB ie 11 ‘0 ‘8 seg 3 4 ona 6 9 
MAR ‘5 ¥ 1 4 ‘0 ‘0 5 7 4 ‘4 
APR 1.0 2.0 =| 4 y 4 3 11 4 ='6 
MAY ‘5 1.2 0 2 ‘0 2 “3 | a ‘6 
JUN rf 5 3.7 a 4 ‘0 3 13 4 1.3 
JUL 2 2 163 2 0 5 ‘9 11 =f.6 
AUG = ani 0 4 fe ‘0 4 -1.8 2 5 
SEP % ae 1.4 233 2 2 a =:8 2 26 


SOURCE: INDUSTRY PRICE INDEXES, CATALOGUE 62-011, STATISTICS CANADA. 


NOV 5, 1982 TABLE 57 1:30 PM 


INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO MANUFACTURING INDEX, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


FOOD AND OBACCO RUBBER AND LEATHER TEXTILES NITTING WOOD URNITURE PAP 
BEVERAGE PRODUCTS PLASTICS PRODUCTS & FIXTURES ie eater 
NDUS s 


a 


1977 106.6 83.8 85.0 99.4 86.3 Uses 108.2 S82 T1Ts0 
1978 108.0 80.7 82.2 100.5 83.9 73.4 118.3 96.5 107.3 
1979 106.4 OAD 1959 109.9 82.9 70.6 119.8 95.9 110.0 
1980 103.7 74.7 82.0 99.3 82.5 67.7 99.0 94.6 LiZe0 
1981 102.6 75.8 82.2 96.3 83.8 66.6 90.2 94.9 112.4 
1980 IV 106.4 Hehen'| 81.3 97.0 81.8 66.3 9525 93.6 111.6 
1981 1 104.3 755i 81.7 97.9 83.3 66.6 $2.7 94.3 112.4 
II 102.7 74.7 81.6 S7at 83.8 66.6 93.0 94.3 114.5 
Ill 102.3 73.8 82.1 95.2 84.2 66.7 91.0 95.2 112.6 
IV 101.1 79.6 83.5 95.0 83.8 66.3 83.9 95.9 1139 
1982 I 100.9 7950 84.2 95.6 82.8 66.7 82.9 98.1 112.8 
II 102.6 78.5 83.6 9309 81.6 66.0 82.8 97.0 111.6 
III 102.6 81.2 83.5 93.6 81.4 66.2 82.5 $7.5 103.5 
1981 SEP 101.8 74.2 82.5 94.9 84.1 66.6 87.4 = | 1127 
OcT 101.3 78.8 83.1 94.4 83.9 66.3 84.0 25 iz 11332 
NOV 101.2 80.2 83.8 95.4 84.1 66.5 83.2 96.1 11353 
DEC 100.8 79:9 83.6 9552 83.5 66.2 84.5 96.3 113.0 
1982 JAN 100.6 79,5 84.0 96.1 83.1 66.9 83.4 98.2 112.6 
FEB 101.2 79.0 84.2 95.5 82.9 66.6 82.6 98.2 113.0 
MAR 101.0 78.8 84.4 95 at 82.5 66.6 82.8 97.9 112,98 
APR 102.0 Tiga 83.7 94.2 81.8 66.2 82.9 97.3 i22 
MAY 102.8 iso 83.4 93.8 81.6 66.0 82.4 96.7 111.3 
JUN 103.0 80.1 83.7 93.8 81.3 65.9 83.2 97.1 112.3 
JUL 102.9 81.0 83.7 93.6 81.5 66.3 83.39 97.5 110.3 
AUG 102.9 81.0 83.8 93.8 81.6 66.4 82.4 97.8 109.8 
SEP 102.1 81.6 83.0 93.4 81.2 66.0 81.2 97.3 108.5 


SOURCE: INDUSTRY PRICE INDEXES, CATALOGUE 62-O11, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


PRIMARY ETAL OTOR MOTOR ELECTRICAL NON- CHEMICALS ON-DURABL RABL 
METALS FABRICATION VEHICLES VEHICLE PRODUCTS METALLIC MANUF ACT - MANUF ACT- 
PARTS MINERALS URING URING 
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SOURCE: INDUSTRY PRICE INDEXES, CATALOGUE 62-011, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO MANUFACTURING INDEX, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


PRIMARY METAL MOTOR MOTOR ELECTRICA NON- CHEMICALS NON-DURABL U 
METALS FABRICATION VEHICLES VEHICLE PRODUCTS METALLIC MANUF ACT- MANUF ACT- 

PARTS MINERALS URING URING 

I ea A ee re a a ee 
1977 109.3 98.8 75.8 90.4 84.5 101.9 100.9 104.4 95.0 
1978 109.1 98.9 te S129 82.5 101.1 9975 104.1 95.3 
1979 118.6 7a! 74.1 86.7 thhnes 96.5 98.6 104.2 95.3 
1880 124.8 94.1 73.0 84.4 76.7 Son 101.8 106.3 92.8 
1981 114.8 94.0 74.4 84.0 74.8 99.4 105.2 108.4 90.4 
1980 IV W2e7, 93.0 74.7 84.3 75.4 94.0 100.5 107.4 91.5 
1981 1 116.6 93.6 74.0 83.5 74.7 son 103.8 108.1 90.6 
Il 116.0 94.0 74,3 83.9 74.8 S37 104.9 108.0 90.8 
Ill 114.0 93:2 73.2 84.3 74.7 $953 105.5 108.6 90.1 
IV 112.6 Qo 76.0 84.5 75.0 CEE 106.4 108.7 90.0 
1982 I 110.6 96.3 73.6 86.9 75.0 105.0 106.8 108.6 90.1 
I] 108.3 96.4 72.4 87.2 74.9 105.3 106.1 109.1 89.5 
III 107.9 96.2 Tne 87.2 75.1 106.0 106.2 109.1 89.5 
1981 SEP Wa 93.0 73.0 83.9 75.0 $9.3 105.3 108.8 89.9 
OCT 113.6 94.6 76.3 84.1 74.6 99.4 106.4 108.7 90.0 
NOV dee 95.4 76.0 84.6 User 99.6 106.6 108.8 90.0 
DEC 112.3 95.4 75.6 84.6 Lip? $9°5 106.4 108.6 90.2 
1982 JAN 111.2 96.4 74.3 86.2 75in2 104.8 107.4 108.4 90.4 
FEB 111.4 96.4 1339 87.4 tA Toa 104.93 106.9 108.5 90.3 
MAR 109.1 96.0 Lee | 87.1 74.8 105.4 106.1 108.9 89.8 
APR 109.1 96.4 72.0 86.8 75.0 104.7 106.2 109.1 89.6 
MAY 108.4 96.3 72.7 Siar 74.8 105.4 106.1 109.2 89.5 
JUN 107.2 96.5 72.4 87.7 74.8 105.7 105.9 109.1 89.5 
JUL 107.9 95.8 72.5 87.3 Liketed| 106.1 106.3 108.9 89.7 
AUG 107.2 96.6 UP let) 87.3 Lite? 106.4 106.5 109.0 89.6 
SEP 108.6 96.2 Yeates 86.9 (hed 105.4 105.7 109.3 89.4 


SOURCE: INDUSTRY PRICE INDEXES, CATALOGUE 62-011, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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NOV 5, 1982 TABLE 62 1:32 PM 


EXTERNAL TRADE 
MERCHANDISE EXPORTS BY COMMODITY GROUPINGS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


“FOOD AND RUDE ———tRODE FRB CRTE Deg CHT NERY a ROTOR — 


INDEX OF OOD AND CRUDE CRUD FABRICATED ND MACHINERY & M 
PHYSICAL TOTAL LIVE MATERIALS PETROLEUM MATERIALS PRODUCTS v 
VOLUME EXPORTS ANIMALS INEDIBLE & NATURAL INEDIBLE INEDIBLE, thet ual NDS 
GAS TOTAL INVESTMENT PARTS 
ee 
1977 131.8 44554.4 4608.0 8850.2 3778.7 14926.9 Va2aiet 2128.1 10423.8 
1978 144.8 53182.7 5301.6 8830.8 3763.1 19155.0 18855.0 2707.1 12540.4 
1978 147.5 65641.2 6314.0 12537.8 5293.8 24375 .7 20923.8 3572.4 11899 ,7 
1980 145.7 76158.7 8263.3 14759.4 6883.0 29345.0 21850.5 4082.1 10923.9 
1981 149.5 83678.1 9441.0 15209 .3 6874.9 30530.8 25351,2 4997.0 13084. 1 
1980 IV 155.6 20677.3 2425.2 3588.1 1652, 1 7669.5 6420.5 1012.9 3587.5 
1981 I 141.3 20081.8 1842.7 3962.4 2046.1 7948.3 5550.9 1133.0 2738.7 
II 164.1 22402.6 2505.9 3757.9 1576.2 8321.4 6969.1 1307.6 3695.4 
III 1332 19509.6 2354.5 3587.9 1493.4 6948.0 5851.5 1234.3 2956.7 
IV 153.2 21684.1 2737.9 3901.1 1759.2 7313.1 6979.7 1ga2. 1 3693.3 
1982 I 140.9 20361.2 1858.5 3948.1 2152.8 7202.7 6684.7 1236.6 3591.7 
I] 162.9 22513.4 2874.1 3688.8 1685.5 7048.8 8123.8 1198.7 4963.6 
III 20715.6 2793.5 3521.2 1720.7 6828.8 6804.5 1047.5 3950.2 
1981 SEP 146.5 6806.3 864.1 1289.2 510.0 2284.6 2117.4 423.9 1136.6 
OCT 155.4 7218.5 936.6 1241.5 532.3 2455.0 2337.0 455.8 1211.6 
NOV 160.6 7633.9 1002.0 1380.4 621.1 2544.0 2433.2 424.1 1393.8 
DEC 143.7 6831.7 799.3 1279.2 605.8 2314.1 2209.5 442.2 1087.3 
1982 JAN 119.8 6000.0 537.9 1259) .07 a ee 2228.1 id de 384.7 831.9 
FEB 140.9 6757.4 59975 1329), 7 764.5 2318.6 2284.7 403.0 1288.3 
MAR 162.1 7603.8 ean 1358.7 666.8 2656.0 2620.8 448.9 1471.5 
APR 154.3 7138.2 739),3 1227.8 619.8 2300.2 2569.1 386.4 1533.6 
MAY 163.2 7478.2 963.5 1244.0 530.1 2377.9 2654.1 407.5 1587.1 
JUN U7. 3 7897.0 1151.3 1217.0 535.6 2372.7 2900.6 404.8 1842.9 
JUL 141.6 6805.0 959.6 1132.4 526.0 2302.9 2129.6 381.2 1125.6 
AUG 134.4 6420.2 828.4 1149.1 617.4 2206.9 2003.9 300.1 1182.7 
SEP 7490.4 965.5 1239..7 ies 2319.0 2671.0 366.2 1641.9 


SOURCE: TRADE OF CANADA, EXPORTS, CATALOGUE 65-004, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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EXTERNAL TRADE 
MERCHANDISE EXPORTS BY COMMODITY GROUPINGS 
YEAR OVER YEAR PERCENTAGE CHANGES 


DOMESTIC EXPORTS 


INDEX OF FOOD AND CRUDE CRUD FABRICATED END MACHINERY & OTOR 
PHYSICAL TOTAL LIVE MATERIALS PETROLEUM MATERIALS PRODUCTS EQUIPMENT VEHICLES 

VOLUME EXPORTS ANIMALS INEDIBLE & NATURAL INEDIBLE INEDIBLE, FOR AND 

GAS TOTAL INVESTMENT PARTS 

1977 oO 15.8 1.3 6.8 LES 2254 19.8 16.4 26.7 
1978 38 19.4 15) wa?3 ona. 28.3 23.8 Zia 20.3 
1979 1.8 23.4 ea 42.0 40.7 27.3 Var 32.0 ot 
1980 = 674 16.0 30.9 ihe! 30.0 20.4 4.4 14,3 =~S 2 
1981 2.6 <)at) 14.3 3.0 =e 4.0 16.0 22.4 19.8 
1980 IV Lana 14.2 22.0 6 240 16.5 15.3 5.4 2153 
1981 I PALS 7.6 21.2 one 125 5.8 3.3 8.7 3,5 
I] 113 18.1 25.5 eh “ORT 15.5 28.4 15.6 45.9 

II] Sef 9.3 igo 3.3 Sua =*2 26.5 37'.9 37.0 

IV = iro 4.9 12.9 8.7 6.5 -4.6 8.7 30.5 2.9 

1982 I --3 1.4 i) -.4 Sia =9.4 20.4 3.1 3141 
II Sit “4 14.7 S18 6.9 SESE 16.6 = Bod 34.3 

Ill 6.2 16.9 See ER Sey 16.3 “15e4 33.6 

, ; 16.7 3.0 6.6 375 17.8 46.9 15°5 

a ott 68 4h ibe 2.8 8.1 =o Ry 5.3 2752 #317 
NOV 257 10.8 39.6 14.7 16.9 S12 11.8 36.8 939 

DEC et 2. 4.6 5e7 8.7 =376 i 9.0 28.4 ca 

1982 JAN =A3°9 -10.0 720 -10.4 2.3 =7575 1.3 557 * fe 

FEB wa2 6.1 4.6 1.9 bey =8.9 35°95 Jove - 

MAR 557 8.0 16.0 8.5 5.6 3a) 24.3 704 ie 

APR we 125. 28.3 2.9 2.8 -15.5 14.9 “1158 3 & 

MAY 1.4 ane 10.7 153 Cie wf -9.6 14.9 -3.4 aa 

JUN seat: =2;0 10.3 -8.9 iA -20.1 19.7 =9.5 aoe 

JUL cows 1.0 3750 =202 8.6 Oe a77 =15.3 i: 

AUG 6.3 7.6 4.5 8 2347 3.8 19.3 -16.7 pre 

SEP 10.1 na Be =3.8 13.2 1.5 26.1 =12,8 . 


SOURCE: TRADE OF CANADA, EXPORTS, CATALOGUE 65-004, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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EXTERNAL TRADE 
MERCHANDISE IMPORTS BY COMMODITY GROUPINGS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


INDEX OF TOTAL FOOD AND CRUDE CRUDE FABRICATED END MACHINERY & MOTOR 

PHYSICAL IMPORTS LIVE MATERIALS PETROLEUM MATERIALS PRODUCTS EQUIPMENT VEHICLES 

VOLUME ANIMALS INEDIBLE INEDIBLE INEDIBLE FOR AND PARTS 
INVESTMENT 


1977 15351 42362.6 3306.7 §320.2 ePalar 6993.2 26321.5 6101.7 11575.6 
1978 158.0 50107.9 3781.7 5882.1 3457.0 8748.2 31303 .5 7308.9 13385.9 
1979 17525 62870.6 4236.2 7970.0 4497.1 12023.8 38073.3 9770.5 15160.7 
1980 165.8 69273.9 4802.8 11344.6 6919.3 12708.3 39656. 1 11082.7 13609.2 
1981 170.6 79129.4 5238.9 12170.6 7861.4 14552.1 46237.3 12462.3 15995 .9 
1980 IV 172.3 18544.8 1495.2 2942.1 1691.7 3146.6 10740.2 2815.1 3936.0 
1981 I 166.5 18936.1 1207.1 2992.9 1984.7 3316.6 11213.4 3065.3 3732.5 
Il 188.4 21829.5 1356.7 3292.3 2164.2 4086.5 12868.0 3360.0 4973.9 
III 161.2 19088. 1 1313.9 3055.3 2039.5 3572.2 10905 .8 3026.9 3623.1 
IV 166.5 19275 .7 1361.2 2830.1 1673.0 3576.8 11250. 1 3010.1 3666.4 
1982 I 146.7 17479.5 1146.0 2353.8 1637.3 3186.1 10563.1 2821.9 3426.4 
II 155.0 18062.3 1280.4 2089.7 1056.4 2960.8 11484.4 2703.3 4704.4 
III 16368.8 1239.0 2248.6 1243.8 2877.8 9761.8 225959 3521.3 
1981 SEP dala 6624.7 437.4 9290 570.3 1301.4 3876.2 1063.8 1290.1 
ocT 176.6 6804.3 490.6 987.3 587.6 1284.6 3941.7 1105.7 1277.0 
NOV W733 6491.9 452.4 760.8 394.6 1221.2 3976.0 1012.3 1318.8 
DEC 149.5 5979.5 418.2 1082.0 690.8 1071.0 3332.4 892.1 1070.6 
1982 JAN 125.5 4960.4 334.3 709.6 475.0 980.7 2870.1 829.4 800.1 
FEB 143.3 5824.3 357.0 834.6 608.7 1032.0 3521.6 894.7 1208.8 
MAR 171.2 6694.8 454.7 809.6 553.6 1173.4 4171.4 1097.8 1417.5 
APR 160.2 6129.0 401.9 648.2 349.6 1067.7 3924.6 943.4 1573.2 
MAY 153%9 5896.3 418.2 658.0 324.2 977.0 3759.6 883.2 1570.9 
JUN 150.8 6037.0 460.3 783.5 382.6 916.1 3800.2 876.7 1560.3 
JUL 134.8 5554.2 420.4 819.7 477.2 991.9 3250.0 758.6 1144.6 
AUG 132.8 5362.8 427.2 752.5 428.4 892.8 3213.3 748.8 1114.1 
SEP 5451.8 391.4 676.4 338.2 EREIGL 3298.5 752.5 1262.6 


SOURCE: TRADE OF CANADA, IMPORTS, CATALOGUE 65-007, STATISTICS CANADA. 


NOV 5, 1982 TABLE 65 1:32 PM 


EXTERNAL TRADE 
MERCHANDISE IMPORTS BY COMMODITY GROUPINGS 
YEAR OVER YEAR PERCENTAGE CHANGES 


INDEX OF TOTAL FOOD AND CRUDE CRUDE FABRICATED END MACHINERY & MOTOR 

PHYSICAL IMPORTS LIVE MATERIALS PETROLEUM MATERIALS PRODUCTS EQUIPMENT VEHICLES 

VOLUME ANIMALS INEDIBLE INEDIBLE INEDIBLE FOR AND PARTS 
INVESTMENT 


i 


1977 vif 13.0 15.2 4.5 CPhe(0) 12.6 1S 8.3 22.6 
1978 ae 18.3 14.4 10.6 25 25 18.9 19.8 15.6 
1979 Uae Zone 12.0 300 30.1 37.4 21.6 San? 13.3 
1980 Hat 10.2 13.4 42.3 53.9 Soll 4.2 13.4 a1052 
1981 259 14.2 ona 733 13.6 14.5 16.6 12.4 17.5 
1980 IV Pn) 10.2 28,1 232 26.0 Soi 11.6 16.7 AL) 
1981 I ak le72 2209 6.7 9:1 aed) 16.3 11.8 11.4 
II iste! 2107 17.3 20.7 34.0 19.4 23.1 13.8 32.0 

II] 8.7 lent 12.4 6.5 13.8 32.2 23.6 Wa) 41.9 

IV -3.4 309 =S)50 stots =r N3iy7 4.7 6.9 -6.8 

1982 I Sac) =iaik Sorat -21.4 =i 7 0 Seat) =onG Sick) -8.2 
Wiel =iied =526 -36.5 Sep 2 SP ok) -10.8 =19n9 Send! 

II! -14.2 =5..7 -26.4 Soun0 = ikypt! -10.5 = 2003 Pats 

1981 SEP 14.8 22n0 Ses St iK®) =22no 50.8 29h 31.4 J233 
OCT Ge 251 -4.7 Ses: abe 7.9 23 6.5 -8.1 

NOV 1.6 8.3 -6.4 =1035 = Whe ts 24.4 10.3 Meo see 

DEC SENS 4.1 -18.9 16.8 32.9 9.8 1.4 2.7 -10.8 

1982 JAN -19.4 -17.4 -17.9 -36.2 =3653 ey den -16.0 oe eh -25.8 
FEB Ong S30 -.4 otf i2ns -4.8 =3/,0 =o.0 =bag 

MAR =659 Shale 3.0 Stok -20.5 -4.6 =i =§.1 3.5 

APR -14.7 -14.5 -8.9 -41.6 -49.5 -20.3 -6.8 SIEM 1.0 

MAY -14,7 Gin =o Salles -56.5 -28.1 -8.4 =15a0 sta5 

JUN =2359 =20.3 =5.9 “2002 -47.4 -34.0 -16.5 -26.4 -14.3 

JUL eaiG Sie! -13.2:7 -20.4 -26.4 =1657 =7m0 =30,.3 = 1510 

AUG -4.9 =0.7 3.8 eailes -47.8 Sele Le! Sina -14.4 13.0 

SEP SUL ott =1035 2 -40.7 23a -14.9 -29;3 a2eT 


SOURCE: TRADE OF CANADA, IMPORTS, CATALOGUE 65-007, STATISTICS CANADA. 


P 9, 1982 
SE TABLE 66 2217 «PM 


CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
RECEIPTS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


aoa SERVICE RECEIPTS ANS CEIPTS 
a INHERI- PERSONAL &  WITHHOLD- TOTAL 
DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT OTHER TOTAL TANCES AND  INSTITU- ING CURRENT 
EXPORTS AND AND SERVICE MIGRANTS’ TIONAL TAX RECEIPTS 
DIVIDENDS SHIPPING RECEIPTS FUNDS REMITTANCES 


eee 


1977 44253 2025 874 2371 3025 8295 690 331 534 54103 
1978 53054 2378 1208 2714 3631 9931 616 394 582 64577 
1979 65275 2887 1271 3469 4279 11906 799 448 754 79182 
1980 76772 3349 1577 3966 5280 14172 1161 515 995 93615 
1981 84221 3760 1631 4279 5577 15247 1404 561 1110 102543 
1980 III 19469 843 366 1015 1337 3561 298 138 212 23678 
IV 20640 839 411 1033 1353 3636 317 135 216 24944 
1981 I 20266 939 427 1042 1211 3619 350 128 236 24599 
II 21486 937 299 1078 1364 3678 346 135 250 25895 
III 21174 941 390 1088 1479 3898 331 152 339 25894 
IV 21295 943 515 1071 1523 4052 377 146 285 26155 
1982 I 20508 $50 356 1013 1498 3817 411 139 285 25160 
II 21536 926 314 1097 1624 3961 395 143 306 26341 
Y MATES 0 CANADIAN BALANCE 0 NATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
SEP 9, 1982 TABLE 67 2:17 PM 


CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
RECEIPTS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


SERVICE RECEIPTS TRANSFER RECEIPTS 

MERCHAN- INHERI- PERSONAL & WITHHOLD- TOTAL 
DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT OTHER TOTAL TANCES AND — INSTITU- ING CURRENT 
EXPORTS AND AND SERVICE MIGRANTS’ TIONAL TAX RECEIPTS 

DIVIDENDS SHIPPING RECEIPTS FUNDS REMITTANCES 
1977 16.5 4.9 5.9 139 9.2 9.1 =o} ETE 6.0 14.8 
1978 19.9 17.4 38.2 14.5 20.0 19),7 E1057 19.0 9.0 19.4 
1979 23.0 21.4 5.2 27.8 17.8 19.9 20 Tier 29.6 22.6 
1980 17.6 16.0 24.1 14,3 23.4 19.0 45.3 15.0 32.0 18.2 
1981 9.7 12.3 3.4 7e) 5.6 7.6 20.9 8.9 11.6 9:5 
1980 III thts 129 -24.8 6.1 ed Sat Sainz 13.1 -20.0 Bi? 
IV 6.0 Bod 12.3 Us ihe YL 6.4 =a 1.9 5.3 
1981 I -1-8 11.9 3.9 9 =10.9 =o0 10.4 ohis? 9.3 -1.4 
II 6.0 = 574 -30.0 3.9 12.6 1,6 aL 5.5 5.9 Sia 
III =1.5 4 30.4 9 8.4 6.0 -4.3 12.6 35.6 .0 
IV 6 +22 a2 ease 3.0 4.0 13.9 Sen -15.9 1.0 
1982 I shy) afl -30.9 -5.4 -1.6 -5.8 9.0 -4.8 0 -318 
II 5.0 aH) =O 8.3 8.4 3.8 =3..9 21h.) 7.4 4.7 


MATES OF CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CAT UE 67-001, S CANADA. 


SEP 9, 1982 TABLE 68 2217 (PM 


CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
PAYMENTS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


SERVICE PAYMENTS TRANSFER PAYMENTS 
MERCHAN- INHERI- PERSONAL & OFFICIAL TOTAL 
DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT OTHER WITHHOLD- TANCES AND INSTITU- CONTRIBU- CURRENT 
IMPORTS AND AND SERVICE ING MIGRANTS’ TIONAL TIONS PAYMENTS 
DIVIDENDS SHIPPING PAYMENTS TAX FUNDS REMITTANCES 


a 


1977 41523 3666 4532 2397 4610 534 235 364 -543 58404 
1978 49047 4084 5904 2583 5770 582 252 380 -910 69512 
1979 61157 3955 6512 3160 7269 754 255 437 ~645 84144 
1980 68284 4577 6961 3430 9040 995 266 478 -680 94711 
1981 76870 4876 8105 3792 11622 1110 273 523 -718 107889 
1980 III 16821 1160 1746 865 2238 212 67 120 -214 23443 
IV 177893 1213 1712 888 2455 216 67 121 aloe 24593 
1981 1 18448 1192 1910 930 2696 236 67 129 - 158 25766 
II 19850 1222 1942 936 2933 250 67 130 -177 27507 
Ill 19989 1208 2244 977 3071 sag 70 131 - 187 28216 
IV 18583 1254 2009 949 2922 285 69 133 - 196 26400 
1982 I 16962 1272 2178 895 2904 285 71 143 -230 24940 
I] 16839 1274 2745 824 3327 306 74 143 -221 25753 


SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


SEPRSrigo2 TABLE 69 Zt? IPM 


CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
PAYMENTS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


SERVICE PAYMENTS TRANSFER PAYMENTS 
MERCHAN- INHERI- PERSONAL & OFFICIAL TOTAL 
DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT OTHER WITHHOLD- TANCES AND INSTITU- CONTRIBU- CURRENT 
IMPORTS AND AND SERVICE ING MIGRANTS’ TIONAL TIONS PAYMENTS 
DIVIDENDS SHIPPING PAYMENTS TAX FUNDS REMITTANCES 


a 


1977 13.4 Wiha 36.4 7.4 10.1 6.0 29.8 6.1 19.3 14.6 
1978 18.1 11.4 30.3 7.8 25/12 9.0 i of? 4.4 67.6 19.0 
1979 24.7 SE} 22 10.3 22)53 26.0 29.6 1.2 15.0 opk 21.0 
1980 BUST, NSto7 6.9 holy) 24.4 32.0 4.3 324 5.4 12.6 
1981 12.6 6.5 16.4 10.6 28.6 11.6 2.6 9.4 5.6 1309 
1980 III 0 ine Sk} 22 2.0 4.9 -20.0 as ed! 42.7 6 
IV 5.8 4.6 SU nf) 2a Sinz 1.9 .0 8 SELIG S 4.9 
1981 I KSeutf Silene 11.6 4.7 Sic 9.3 .0 6.6 We 4.8 
I] 7.6 Za) ey! 6 8.8 ak) .0 8 12.0 6.8 
Ill aff Shei 15.6 4.4 4.7 35.6 4.5 8 5.6 2.6 
IV = 110 3.8 SONS S29 -4.9 aio -1.4 Wis 4.8 -6.4 
1982 I =On7 1.4 8.4 =} f/ =70 .0 29 Te Woe) =5..9 
II Sith Ve 26.0 Zio!) 14.6 7.4 4.2 .0 SEE 3.3 


SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


SEP 3, 1982 TABLE 70 2:17 PM 


CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
BALANCES 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


SERVICE TRANSACTIONS RANSFERS 
MERCHAN- INHER] - PERSONAL & GOODS TOTAL 
DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT TOTAL TANCES AND ~~ INSTITU- TOTAL AND CURRENT 
TRADE AND AND MIGRANTS’ TIONAL SERVICES ACCOUNT 
DIVIDENDS SHIPPING FUNDS REMITTANCES 


SS 


1977 2730 -1641 ~3658 -26 ~7444 455 =a 413 -4714 -4301 
1978 4007 - 1706 -4696 131 ~8992 364 14 50 -4985 -4935 
1979 4118 - 1068 -5241 309 -9744 544 11 664 -5626 -4962 
1980 8488 -1228 -5384 536 - 10831 895 37 1247 ~2343 ~1096 
1981 7351 -1116 -6474 487 ~ 14258 1131 38 1561 -6907 -5346 
1980 III 2648 “317 - 1380 150 -2660 231 18 247 HZ 235 
IV 2851 -374 - 1301 145 -2848 250 14 348 3 351 
1981 I 1818 S250 - 1483 112 -3345 283 =a 360 -1527 ~1167 
II 1636 -285 - 1643 142 -3605 279 5 357 -1969 -1612 
III 1185 -267 - 1854 11 -3941 261 21 434 ~2756 -2322 
IV 2712 =311 - 1494 122 -3367 308 13 410 -655 -245 
1982 I 3546 -322 - 1822 118 oly, 340 -4 391 =| 220 
I] 4697 -348 -243) 273 ~4515 321 0 406 182 588 


RCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES HE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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Financial Markets 


71 
72 


73 


74 


(és) 


76-77 


78-79 


Monetary Aggregates 


Foreign Exchange and Money Market Indicators, 
Seasonally Adjusted, Millions of Dollars 

Net New Security Issues Payable in Canadian and 
Foreign Currencies, Millions of Canadian Dollars, 
Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Interest Rates, Average of Wednesdays, Not 
Seasonally Adjusted 

Exchange Rates, Canadian Dollars Per Unit of 
Other Currencies, Not Seasonally Adjusted 


Capital Account Balance of International Payments, 
Long-Term Capital Flows, Millions of Dollars, 

Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Capital Account Balance of International Payments, 
Short-Term Capital Flows, Millions of Dollars, 

Not Seasonally Adjusted 


69 


69 


70 


70 


71 


71-72 


72-73 
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NOV 5, 1982 TABLE 71 


3:19 PM 
MONETARY AGGREGATES 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
=r ~_YEAR OVER YEAR PERCENTAGE CHANGES ——$—rT  —<$<$_— 
HIGH RIES |) |: ; PUNE T Dm KS . Re cs 5 ee 
POWERED M1 M1B M2 M3 POWERED M1 M1B 
MONEY (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) MONEY (1) (2) (3) ta) is) 
|S URIRSRTNISRT 0 °° mm nc et) eee ts od ee 
1977 10.2 8.4 7.2 14.0 15.8 10.2 8.4 7 
1978 12.1 10.1 8.8 10.6 13.7 12.1 10.0 iG 10:7 37 
1979 10.4 6.9 4.8 15.7 19.3 10.4 6.9 4.8 15.7 19.3 
1980 7.7 6.3 4.4 18.1 14.3 7.7 6.3 4.4 18.1 14.3 
1981 7.4 4.4 3.1 14.5 12.2 7.5 4.2 3.2 14.5 12.2 
1980 IV 9.7 9.7 8.7 16.5 10.7 3.3 3.9 ; 
1981 I 10.3 6.4 6.2 13.5 11.1 1.5 4 ir 8 He: 
Il 8.8 8.8 7.6 13.8 8.4 1.3 1.2 “if 3.8 ‘5 
II 7.5 4.6 3.4 14.6 12.1 1.2 “12 =1,8 4.1 5.7 
IV 3.5 -2.7 -4.1 15.9 904 6 -2.9 -2.7 4.7 6.1 
1982 I 4.4 1.5 -$4 18.2 17.6 2.5 4.0 3.5 4.5 4.4 
II ‘3 1.8 2.1 17.6 18.7 “9.7 1.9 2.9 3.2 1.5 
III “i 0 1.8 13.8 14.4 ‘9 -2.6 =1.6 8 1.8 
1981 OCT 5.6 -4.3 -5.0 13.8 13.4 =58 -1.9 1,8 7 7 
NOV 2.3 -6.6 -7.2 16.0 17.4 ue 7 “a 3.0 3.7 
DEC 2.6 2.6 1 12.22 20.4 Lf 1 6.5 2.4 3.5 
1982 JAN 6.5 2.7 5 18.7 17.0 8 of i 14 ar 
FEB 4.8 1.2 -.3 18.2 16.4 ond TY; 4 7 1.3 
MAR 1.8 4 -.5 17.6 19.6 2.3 ‘0 “;1 ‘9 1.9 
APR a0 -.2 =5 16.8 18.6 ‘3 1.7 2.1 1.0 one 
MAY -2.1 2.6 2.6 18.4 19.7 -2.7 1.8 2.1 2.0 -.2 
JUN -.2 3.1 4.1 17.5 17.9 13 an -.8 3 i; 
JUL 1.0 -2.9 -.8 14.7 15.8 a “1.2 = =.1 ‘8 
AUG 1.4 -.6 1.2 134 13.9 6 146 -.8 =,2 3 
SEP -2.2 an Sa 13.0 1306 -2.8 ver 3 cc 1.2 
OCT 5.0 6.6 12.3 13.6 EN) 1 4 4 


SOURCE: BANK OF CANADA REVIER. 

) NOTES IN CIRCULATION, COINS OUTSIDE BANKS AND CHARTERED BANK DEPOSITS WITH THE BANK OF CANADA. 
) CURRENCY AND DEMAND DEPOSITS. 

) CURRENCY AND ALL CHEQUABLE DEPOSITS. 

CURRENCY AND ALL CHEQUABLE, NOTICE AND PERSONAL TERM DEPOSITS. 


( 
( 
( CURRENCY AND TOTAL PRIVATELY-HELD CHARTERED BANK DEPOSITS. 


wawry— 


NOV 5, 1982 TABLE 72 3: 19° PM 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE AND MONEY MARKET INDICATORS 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


CHA N 
HOLDINGS BY BANK OF CANADA CHARTERED BANKS 
ICIAL GOVERNMENT ALL RATIO OF 
INTER- OF CANADA GOVERNMENT ACTUAL TO CALL TOTAL LIQUID TOTAL TOTAL BUSINESS 
NATIONAL TREASURY OF CANADA REQUIRED LOAN ASSETS ASSETS LOANS PERSONAL LOANS 
RESERVES BILLS | SECURITIES CASH RATE LOANS 
(IN $ U.S.) RESERVES (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) 
1977 -1236 333 1840 1.007 7.35 90955 15789 58636 19509 37289 
1978 -41 1071 1699 1.008 8.13 106278 17053 65868 22495 41494 
1979 -679 751 1628 1.008 11,23 125260 17709 82087 26102 54008 
1980 143 1012 2242 1.007 12.13 139299 17645 96275 29650 64353 
1981 341 -7 1121 1.009 17.62 185665 17954 130809 32290 91305 
1980 IV 588 845 1.007 12.45 139299 17645 96275 29650 64353 
1981 344 -1307 -694 1.007 16.78 147885 18948 103234 30853 70024 
II -661 1139 1242 1,007 17,55 152870 18705 108650 31754 74372 
Il -58 -923 -620 1.013 19.38 164892 19993 118752 32504 83356 
IV 1374 1085 1193 1.009 16.77 185665 17954 130809 32290 91305 
1982 1 -1402 -432 -205 1.003 14,28 187074 17131 130238 32434 90042 
I] -42 -231 -287 1.004 15.07 185411 15690 129350 32010 89978 
Ill 864 -2277 -1718 1.000 14.70 188062 16986 131443 31362 92350 
- - 16 1.007 18,64 165566 19817 119736 32551 84429 
“a NOV 1748 626 598 1.007 16.78 183679 18370 127236 32006 88535 
DEC -184 592 579 1.013 14.90 185665 17954 130809 32290 91305 
1982 JAN -73 -907 -904 1.009 13,85 183982 18532 127681 32521 87839 
FEB -797 -179 -305 1.010 14,06 185397 18198 127670 32491 87685 
MAR -532 654 1004 1.007 14,93 187074 17131 130238 32434 90042 
APR 553 -587 -941 1.011 14.73 186145 17297 129069 32358 88635 
MAY -651 104 246 1,000 14.98 184416 16142 128203 32236 8817 
JUN 56 253 408 1.000 15.50 185411 15690 129350 32010 89978 
JUL 344 -1187 -1030 1.000 15.62 183728 15840 127838 31873 ssese 
- .000 15,12 1862 
SEP 03 1023 831 1000 13.37 188062 16986 131443 31362 82350 
OcT -193 188066 17762 131037 31162 


aL? 


(1) AVERAGE OF WEDNESDAYS. 


NOV 5, 1982 TABLE 73 3:19 PM 
NET NEK SECURITY ISSUES PAYABLE IN CANADIAN AND FOREIGN CURRENCIES 
MILLIONS OF CANADIAN DOLLARS 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
GOVERNMENT OF CANADA CORPORATIONS OTHER 
PROVINCIAL MUNICIPAL PREFERRED INSTITU- 
BONDS TREASURY TOTAL GOVERNMENTS GOVERNMENTS BONDS AND COMMON TIONS AND TOTAL 
BILLS STOCKS FOREIGN 
DEBTORS 
ee 
1977 5537 2470 8007 7514 1201 5072 3143 78 25014 
1978 7670 2820 10490 7205 636 4648 6980 4 29963 
1979 6159 2125 8284 6481 587 2812 4502 -8 22658 
1980 5913 5475 11388 8632 439 3718 5362 215 29753 
1981 12784 =35 12749 12509 361 6255 6159 42 38072 
1980 IV 3187 950 4137 2032 122 644 1742 34 8711 
1981 I 714 1035 1749 2264 -60 1414 1545 80 6992 
II -602 620 18 2638 151 1642 2356 Eo 6794 
II] 766 500 1266 3444 16 888 1241 -26 6829 
IV 11906 -2190 9716 4163 254 2311 1017 =—3 17457 
1982 I 338 - 1325 -987 3663 215 2108 666 SEY. 5633 
II 939 775 1714 2706 157 476 584 148 5784 
II! 1000 2675 3675 4058 245 Wi27 571 118 10393 


im 


SOURCE: BANK OF CANADA REVIEK. 

NOV 5, 1982 TABLE 74 3:19 PM 
INTEREST RATES 
MONTH-END 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
BANK GOVERNMENT OF CANADA SECURITIES MCLEOD, YOUNG WEIR AVERAGES 90 DAY 
RATE FINANCE 
3-MONTH 1-3 YEAR 3-5 YEAR 5-10 YEAR 10+ YEAR 10 PROV- 10 MUNI- 10 INDUS- COMPANY 
BILLS BONDS BONDS BONDS BONDS INCIALS CIPALS TRIALS RATE 
ee ee eee eee ee 

1977 othr if ok) less 7.79 8.13 8.70 Sha3 Syl S371 7.48 
1978 8.98 8.68 8.74 9.00 9,08 Se 27 9.88 10.06 10.02 8.83 
1979 12.10 11.69 10075 10.42 10.16 10.21 10.74 10.94 10.88 12.07 
1980 12.89 12279 12.44 12532 12.29 12.48 13.02 13.35 13.24 13.15 
1981 Wass Wer 15.96 15.50 15.29 15.22 15.95 16.46 16.22 18.33 
1980 IV 14.03 14,21 13.05 12.89 12.85 23 ky 13.48 13.93 13.76 14,53 
1981 I 16.91 16.71 13):89 13.44 13.25 VW3e27, 14.00 14.39 14,20 W713 
II 18.51 18.20 16.06 15.44 15.06 15.02 15.65 16.21 15.97 18.57 
IT] 20.18 20.15 18.82 18.06 17.45 Ue NE 18.10 18.63 18.32 21.02 
IV 16.12 15.81 WOseb 15.04 15.41 15.42 16.05 16.62 16.41 16.62 
1982 I 14.86 14.59 15.41 15.02 Ea e4Y/ 15.34 16.59 17.04 16.99 15.35 
II 15.74 15.50 15.33 14.97 15.16 17 16.52 16.99 17.09 16.05 
II] 14,35 13,89 13,92 13.85 14.19 14,35 15.51 16.00 16.01 14.32 
1981 SEP 19.63 19.35 Ue e 18.68 17899 17.66 18.73 19815 19.09 19.60 
OCT 18.30 196 17.30 16.91 16.79 16.66 17.01 17.65 17.28 18.80 
NOV 15.40 15.07 13.56 13.41 14.14 14.32 15.16 15.84 15.46 15.40 
DEC 14.66 14.41 long 14.80 15.29 a 24y 15.97 16.37 16.48 15.65 
1982 JAN R22 14.34 15793 15.73 15295 15.94 16.81 17.15 16.87 14.90 
FEB 14.74 14.58 14,99 14.58 14.87 15.01 16.53 16.94 17.24 15.00 
MAR Veh Ah 14.86 15°32 14.76 14.99 15.06 16.44 17.04 16.85 16.15 
APR Aainsz 14,98 15.08 14.53 14,86 14.75 16.12 16.61 16.65 15.50 
MAY 15732 15.18 14,66 14.54 14.71 14.72 16.17 16.68 16.82 15.60 
JUN 16.58 16.33 16.24 15.85 15.90 16.03 Wiheea! 17.69 17.80 17,05 
JUL 15.60 15°, 25 15.69 15.62 15.66 15.62 16.76 17.23 17.27 15.65 
AUG 14.26 13.70 13.44 Veto) 13.80 13.96 15e35 15.81 15,99 14.20 
SEP 13.18 12a 73 12.62 12.54 13.10 13.48 14.43 14.97 14,78 13.10 

SOURCE: BANK OF CANADA REVIER. 


NOV 5, 1982 TABLE 75 3:19 PM 


EXCHANGE RATES 
CANADIAN DOLLARS PER UNIT OF OTHER CURRENCIES 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


INDEX OF 
Uso; BRITISH FRENCH GERMAN SHISS JAPANESE GROUP OF 


DOLLAR POUND FRANC MARK FRANC YEN TEN 
(THOUSAND) COUNTRIES 
(1) 
eee 
1977 1.063 1.857 217 459 445 
1978 1.141 2.191 254 570 644 “et We 
1979 1.171 2.486 :276 640 /705 5.369 121.4 
1980 1.169 2.720 (277 644 ‘698 5.185 121.8 
1981 1.199 2.430 :222 532 613 5.452 121.5 
1980 IV 1.184 2.825 268 620 687 5. 
1981 I 1.194 2.757 246 ‘573 "630 310 1288 
rat 1.199 2.492 (222 527 '589 5.455 121.7 
III 1.212 2.225 -209 499 (579 5.228 120.9 
IV 1.192 2.244 211 531 652 5.315 119.8 
1982 I 1.209 9.234 :202 (515 (645 5.173 120.6 
II 1.245 2.215 .198 523 624 5.101 123.2 
Il 1.250 2.155 - 180 ‘503 ‘591 4.828 122.5 
1981 OCT 1.203 2.215 214 534 .639 5.196 120.5 
NOV 1.187 2.260 (211 533 665 5.327 119.6 
DEC 1.185 2.257 -208 525 654 5.422 119.4 
1982 JAN 1.192 2.249 :205 '520 647 5.306 119.7 
FEB 1.214 2.241 /202 513 (641 5.152 121.0 
MAR 1.220 2.204 '199 513 647 5.061 121.1 
APR 1.225 2.172 196 511 (625 5.023 121.2 
MAY 1.234 2.234 /205 533 633 5.204 122.8 
JUN 1.275 2.240 194 525 (614 5.076 125.6 
JUL 1.270 2.203 185 (515 ‘606 4.982 124.7 
AUG 1.245 2.148 :180 502 '590 4.809 122.0 
SEP 1.235 2.114 (175 493 ‘577 4.692 120.7 
OCT 1.230 2.086 172 486 (566 4.530 119.7 


OURCE: BANK CANADA REVIEW, ECONOMIC REVIEW, DEPARTMENT OF FINANCE. 
(1) GEOMETRICALLY WEIGHTED BY 1971 BILATERAL SHARES OF TRADE. THE GROUP OF TEN COUNTRIES COMPRISE BELGIUM, CANADA 
FRANCE, GERMANY, ITALY, JAPAN, THE NETHERLANDS, SWEDEN, THE UNITED KINGDOM, THE UNITED STATES AND SWITZERLAND. 


NOV 5, 1982 TABLE 76 719. PM 


CAPITAL ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
LONG-TERM CAPITAL FLOWS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


DIRECT INVESTMENT 


NET OUTSTANDING NEW ISSUES RETIREMENTS TOTAL EXPORT 
IN ABROAD CANADIAN CANADIAN OF CANADIAN OF CANADIAN CANADIAN CREDITS 

CANADA STOCKS BONDS BONDS BONDS BONDS 
1977 475 -740 - 105 243 5876 -903 5216 -523 
1978 85 -2150 Sarat 35 6292 -1314 5013 -881 
1979 675 -2500 527 476 4968 -2169 3275 ~877 
1980 585 -3150 1483 1071 5044 -2382 3733 -1186 
1981 - 4600 -5900 -746 1267 13056 ~2951 11372 -829 
1980 III 295 -605 558 316 1090 -631 775 -333 
IV -245 230 eee 493 1301 -734 1060 -261 
1981 I 410 -1460 -375 279 1629 -454 1454 -66 
I] -3305 -980 -290 466 2095 -730 1831 -391 
III =375 - 1800 112 246 2844 -493 2597 -206 
IV - 1330 - 1660 =193 276 6488 -1274 5490 -166 
1982 I - 1875 1325 = 21 345 4532 -648 4229 -201 
II aS E7129 7 120 3569 -910 27793 -609 


SOURCE: QUAR Y IMATES HE CANADIAN BALAN RNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATIS CANADA. 
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Data in Many Forms... 

Statistics Canada disseminates data in a variety of forms. In addi- 
tion to publications, both standard and special tabulations are 
offered on computer print-outs, microfiche and microfilm, and 
magnetic tapes. Maps and other geographic reference materials 
are available for some types of data. Direct access to aggregated 
information is possible through CANSIM, Statistics Canada’s 
machine-readable data base and retrieval system. 


How to Obtain More Information 
Inquiries about this publication and related statistics or services 
should be directed to: 


Current Economic Analysis Division, 
Economic Statistics Field, 


Statistics Canada, Ottawa, K1A OT6 (Telephone: 992-4441) or to 
the Statistics Canada reference centre in: 


St. John’s (772-4073) Winnipeg (949-4020) 
Halifax (426-5331) Regina (359-5405) 
Montréal (283-5725) Edmonton (420-3027) 
Ottawa (992-4734) Vancouver (666-3691) 
Toronto (966-6586) 


Toll-free access is provided in all provinces and territories, for us- 
ers who reside outside the local dialing area of any of the re- 
gional reference centres. 


Newfoundland and Labrador 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick 
and Prince Edward Island 


Zenith 0-7037 


1-800-565-7192 


Quebec 1-800-361-2831 
Ontario 1-800-268-1151 
Manitoba 1-800-282-8006 
Saskatchewan 1(112)800-667-3524 
Alberta 1-800-222-6400 


British Columbia (South and Central) 
Yukon and Northern B.C. (area served by 


Northwest Telephone Co.) 


Northwest Territories (area served by 


Northwest Telephone Co.) 


112-800-663-1551 


Zenith 0-8913 


Zenith 2-2015 


How to Order Publications 

This and other Statistics Canada publications may be purchased 
from local authorized agents and other community bookstores, 
through the local Statistics Canada offices, or by mail order to 
Publication Sales and Services, Statistics Canada, Ottawa, 

K1A OV7. 
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Preface 


The purpose of Current Economic Analysis is to provide a 
monthly description of macro-economic conditions and 
thereby to extend the availability of information on the 
macro-economy provided by the System of National Ac- 
counts. 


The publication also contains information that can be used to 
extend or modify Statistics Canada’s description of economic 
conditions. In particular the section on news developments 
provides a summary of important events that will be useful in 
interpreting current movements in the data. As well, 
extensive tables and charts, containing analytically useful 
transformations (percentage changes, ratios, smoothing, 
etc.) of the basic source data, are furnished for analysts 
wishing to develop their own assessments. Because of this 
emphasis on analytical transformations of the data the 
publication is not meant to serve as a compendium of source 
data on the macro-economy. Users requiring such a 
compendium are urged to consult the Canadian Statistical 
Review. 


Technical terms and concepts used in this publication that 
may be unfamiliar to some readers are briefly explained in 
the glossary. More extensive feature articles will appear in 
this publication from time to time explaining these technical 
terms and concepts in more detail. 
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Notes 


A Note on the Role of Leading Indicators in the 
Statistical System 


Policy-makers and decision-makers in both the government 
and private sectors are making increased and more 
sophisticated uses of quarterly national accounts and of other 
macro-economic frameworks in order to evaluate the current 
performance of the economy and to detect its underlying 
trends. However, by the time users have access to the 
elaborate frameworks which allow them to analyze the 
economy in a relatively disciplined fashion, events with 
consequences for the near and medium term future may 
have already taken place. The first quantitative manifestation 
of current economic developments often occurs in a group of 
indicators that lead cyclical movements in the economy and 
that can be assembled rapidly as events unfold. Con- 
sequently it is not surprising that “leading indicators” have 
long played a role in assessing current economic conditions. 
In the last decade the increased severity of recessions 
worldwide has disabused most analysts of the notion that the 
business cycle is dead and has rekindled interest in the 
leading indicator approach to economic analysis. Since the 
early 1970's the number of organizations, both in Canada 
and elsewhere, that have developed indicator systems to 
monitor economic developments is quite impressive. All of 
this activity has stimulated inquiries into the nature of the 
work being carried out and into possible directions of 
evolution of indicator systems. 


These inquiries have led Statistics Canada to develop a set 
of theoretical guidelines that are useful in constructing, 
evaluating, or in guiding the evolution of leading indicator 
systems. Also, technical advances in data smoothing have 
been utilized so that the number of false signals emitted by 
the leading index has been minimized while preserving the 
maximum amount of lead time. A paper on these topics 
appeared in the May 1982 issue of this publication. 
(Catalogue number 13-004E.) Within the limits of this note we 
can only be suggestive and indicate that a leading indicator 
system should be structured as much as possible like the 
framework (eg. the quarterly national accounts) that it is 
intended to complement, and it must contain a broad enough 
range of component indicators to enable the system to warn 
of cyclical changes that may be generated by any of alarge 
variety of causal mechanisms. Although the current version 
of Statistics Canada’s leading indicator system does not 
incorporate all the implications of the theoretical guidelines, 
along with the guidelines, it constitutes a useful addition to 
the indicator systems in Canada, and will become increas- 
ingly more so as the system evolves in accordance with the 
theoretical principles underlying its development. 
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CANSIM Note 


CANSIM® (Canadian Socio-Economic Information Manage- 
ment System) is Statistics Canada’s computerized data bank 
and its supporting software. Most of the data appearing in this 
publication, as well as many other data series are available 
from CANSIM via terminal, on computer printouts, or in 
machine readable form. Historical and more timely data not 
included in this publication are available from CANSIM. 


For further information write to CANSIM Division, Statistics 
Canada, Ottawa, K1A 028 or call (613)995-7406. 


®Registered Trade Mark of Statistics Canada. 


\nalysis of November Data Releases 


Based on data available as of December 13, 1982)' 


summary 


he rate at which the economy is falling appears to have 
Jowed down in the third quarter. At the same time, inflation 
ind interest rates have declined substantially. Economic 
ecovery however, will depend upon major sectors of the 
sconomy that have not yet improved significantly, in spite of 
he lower inflation and interest rates. Most importantly for 
he near-term, consumer demand has remained weak and 
yusiness inventories remain at high levels relative to sales. 
The resulting incentive for firms to implement further layoffs 
san only reinforce the already pessimistic consumer mood. 
=xternal demand had recovered somewhat through the spring 
and summer months, but the faltering U.S. economy and 
weak demand throughout the Western industrialized nations 
vave led to a renewed decline in external demand. 

3usiness expenditures on plant and equipment remain 
Jepressed. Residential construction is the only major sec- 
or of the economy that has exhibited any signs of recovery 
n the past few months. 


e Real gross national expenditure declined 1.0 per cent 
in the third quarter, compared to an average of about 2.0 
per cent in the first two quarters. 


e Real Domestic Product declined by 0.9 per cent in 
September following a brief upturn in August. Manufac- 
turing output retreated by 4.8 per cent in September, as 
the auto industry began to retrench anew in line with 
most other durable goods industries. 


© The indicators of personal expenditure on retail goods 
declined by 0.2 per cent in volume in September. The 
weakness was most prevalent in semi-durable goods, off 
2.0 per cent. Sales of durable goods have stabilized 
since May, although demand for consumer credit con- 
tinues to weaken. 


e The Labour Force Survey recorded a 0.5 per cent 
decline in employment in November as job losses have 
slowed in the last three months due to an upturn in ser- 
vice industries. Employment declines were increasingly 
concentrated in goods-producing industries, notably 
manufacturing, and among family heads. A decline in the 
labour force served to hold the unemployment rate at 
12.7 per cent in November. 


1 All references are to seasonally adjusted data unless otherwise 
stated. Also, the data have been processed specifically for the 
purpose of current analysis. For example, in some cases end- 
point seasonal adjustment methodology has been used instead of 
the projected factor method employed in the numbers published by 
the data source. For this reason numbers cited in this report may 
differ from those published by the data source. 


e Wage settlements negotiated in the third quarter con- 
tinued to moderate in most sectors of the economy from 
the peak rates of increase recorded in the fourth quarter 
of 1981. Wage settlements eased to 8.8 per cent from 
11.8 per cent at annual rates, with the most marked 
declines evident in agreements with COLA clauses in the 
commercial sector. 


¢ Housing starts recovered from a trough of 86,000 units 
in August to 108,000 in September and 131,000 in 
October. Lower mortgage rates, coupled with numerous 
government aid programs, have boosted starts of single 
homes by 16,000 units since August. The recovery for 
multiple units has been more hesitant, as the vacancy 
rate for new multiple units continues to increase. 


e The trend-cycle component of merchandise exports 
declined by 0.6 per cent following six months of 
recovery, aS exports dropped by 12.0 per cent in 
October. The reversal largely reflects a rapid deteriora- 
tion in the auto sector, while international demand con- 
tinues to weaken for most crude materials, notably metal 
ores. Merchandise imports slumped by 14.6 per cent in 
October, as the trend of import demand has also turned 
negative after firming during the summer months. Cut- 
backs in demand for motor vehicle products and in- 
dustrial machinery augur continuing weak industrial activi- 
ty in Canada in the fourth quarter. 


e The indicators of demand in the manufacturing sector 
fell sharply in September, following a brief upturn con- 
centrated in the auto industry in August. New orders 
declined 5.4 per cent in volume, while real shipments 
slumped by 5.1 per cent. The drop in demand, together 
with an easing in the rate of inventory liquidation, helped 
to boost the constant dollar inventory-to-shipments ratio 
to 2.27 in September, compared to 2.17 in August and 
1.8 in the United States manufacturing industry in 
August. 


e The Consumer Price Index rose 0.6 per cent in October, 
as lower food prices and restrained increases for most 
durable and semi-durable goods continued to moderate 
the average monthly rate of increase of the CPI to about 
0.5 per cent since June. A further weakening in food 
prices, as well as slumping prices for industrial com- 
modities, helped to reduce the ISPI by 0.2 per cent and 
the Raw Materials Price Index by 1.0 per cent in October. 
These indices had risen noticeably in September, 
although this increase was largely confined to energy 
prices. 


vii 


The rate of decline of the leading indicator continued to 
ease in September, and, after an increase of 1.25 per cent 
in August, the non-filtered version was unchanged in 
September. This indicates that although the likelihood of a 
recovery has increased, it is still too early to be confident 
about such a development. The leading indicator declined 
by only 0.29 per cent in September from 108.85 to 
108.54, as five components increased. The most en- 
couraging factor for a firming of activity in the first quarter is 
a probable upturn in residential construction activity. The 
steady improvement of longer-term indicators, such as profit 
margins and the stock market, is also a favourable develop- 


Vili 


ment. The determining element, however, remains con- 
sumer demand, which has given few signs of recovery up 
to now as real incomes contract and job prospects 
deteriorate. The outlook for personal expenditure is cloud- 
ed by the increase in federal personal income taxes, due to 
higher unemployment insurance premiums and the limited in- 
dexation of the personal income tax structure, and by the 
large cutbacks in wages in the public sector in Quebec 
which will take effect in the first quarter. At the same time, 
inventory levels remain very high entering the fourth quarter, 
and new orders for durable goods, shipments, employment, 
and the average workweek recorded marked declines. 


Figure 1 
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The Canadian Composite Leading Indicator 


The indicators of personal expenditure displayed little 
strength in September, as the trend continued to decline for 
furniture and appliances (—O.75 per cent) and was virtually 
unchanged for new motor vehicles (+0.01 per cent). The 
non-filtered' version of these indicators, however, recorded 
increases for the second consecutive month, which can be 
partly attributed to the temporary stimulus of rebates offered 
by manufacturers of major appliances, and by retailers of 
passenger cars. The climate of uncertainty created by the 
persistent drop in employment and the reduction in real in- 
comes has limited the demand for consumer credit. Con- 
sumer credit outstanding excluding credit unions declined 
for the eighth straight month in September, and is down 3.4 
per cent since January. Demand for non-durables and semi- 
durables continued to be very weak in September. 


The rate of descent of the index of residential construction? 
(—6.53 per cent) began to ease in September, as the non- 
filtered version registered its first significant gain (+8.7 

per cent) since the end of 1981. The real value of building 
permits recovered by 10.6 per cent in September, reflec- 
ting the impetus given by aid programs for housing and by 
lower mortgage rates. The value of building permits has 
risen by 26 per cent since the trough in June, although it 
remains well below the levels registered during the winter of 


" The purpose of filtering is to reduce irregular movements in the 
data so that one can better judge whether the current movement 
represents a change in the business cycle. Unfortunately, all such 
filtering entails a loss of timeliness in warning of cyclical changes. 


We have attempted to minimize this loss in timeliness by filtering 
the leading index and its components with minimum phase shift 
filters so as to minimize false signals and maximize lead time. See 
D. Rhoades, “Converting Timeliness into Reliability in Economic 
Time Series or Minimum Phase-shift Filtering of Economic Time 
Series”, Canadian Statistical Review, February 1980. 


Over the period January 1952 to January 1982 the unfiltered in- 
dex exhibited a 6 month average lead at business cycle peaks, a 2 
month lead at troughs, and emitted 64 false signals. The filtered 
index emitted only 10 false signals over this period and had a 5 
month average lead at peaks and a 1 month lag at troughs. Of the 
361 months in the period January 1952 to January 1982 the 10 
false signals in the filtered version represents an error rate of 2.8 
per cent, whereas the 64 false signals in the non-filtered series 
represents an error rate of 17.8 per cent. 


All references to leading indicators are to filtered data unless other- 
wise stated. 


* This index is a composite of urban housing starts, residential 
building permits, and mortgage loan approvals. 
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1981-1982. The number of housing starts in urban cen- 
tres declined by 2.8 per cent in September to 69,000 
units. 


The recent firming of the leading indicators in the manufac- 
turing sector lost ground in September due to the indicators 
of demand. After three consecutive increases, new orders 
for durable goods declined by 0.42 per cent, and the in- 
crease in shipments which appeared in August slowed to 
+0.01 per cent in September. Most of this reversal seems 
due to the automobile sector, where production, exports 
and imports began to retrench sharply beginning in 
September. New orders related to household demand also 
showed accentuated weakness after the drop in retail activi- 
ty since August. The negative trend in the industries relatec 
to construction activity seemed, however, to be slowing 
substantially. The ratio of shipments to finished goods in- 
ventories continued to increase for the second straight 
month in September (+0.01 per cent), as the process of 
inventory correction accelerated. 


Leading Indicators 


Percentag 
Change ir 
Septembe 


Composite Leading Index (1971=100)........ —Or29 
1. Average Workweek — Manufacturing (Hours) . —0.29t 
2. Residential Construction Index (1971=100) .—6.53 
3. United States Composite Leading Index 


(IG 7 S100) 5, Ue | ee oe ee ee « +0.76 
4. Money Supply (M1) ($1971 Millions) ...... —1.04 
5. New Orders — Durable Products Industries 

($1977 Milllons).2 -:'28 ke. —0.42 
6. Retail Trade — Furniture and Appliances 

(S197 Millions)04 ts ee Sane —0.75 


7. New Motor Vehicle Sales ($1971 Millions) .. . +0.01 
8. Shipment to Inventory Ratio (Finished Goods) 


= Manufacturing 24). 20a oe eee +0.0 7 
9. Stock Price Index (TSE300 Excluding Oil 
& Gas 1975= 1000)" ee oe +0,.38 
10. Percentage Change in Price Per 
Unit Labour Costs — Manufacturing... ..... +0.14* 


*Net Change 


tBased on preliminary estimates provided by the Labour Division 
for employment, average workweek and average hourly earnings in 
manufacturing. 


The drop in the average workweek in manufacturing was 
more pronounced in September, falling from —O.13 per cent 
to —0.29 per cent, while the most recent data available on 
employment (in the Labour Force Survey) confirm the ac- 
centuated weakness in this sector. About 79,000 jobs 
were lost in manufacturing between September and 
November. Profit margins, however, have continued to be 
more favourable as the percentage change in price per unit 
labour cost recovered by 0.14, moving from —0.88 per cent 
to —0.74 per cent. In September, this indicator rose to 
-—0.24 per cent in the non-filtered version, in part due to a 
reversal in unit labour costs, where the revised filtered data 
has declined since August. This is the first drop recorded 
since April 1978. 


The real money supply (M1) declined substantially in 
September (— 1.08 per cent), as the non-filtered version 
registered only a marginal gain (+0.1 per cent), after a string 
of declines. This downward trend in part reflects the uncer- 
tainty facing households in the current economic situation. 
Personal loans at chartered banks declined sharply during 
August and September and the savings rate increased to a 
record 13 per cent in the third quarter. The Toronto stock 
price index registered its first increase (+0.37 per cent) 
following fifteen consecutive declines. 


The leading indicator for the United States continued to be 
one of the most positive components. The U.S. leading in- 
dicator increased by 0.76 per cent in September, the fourth 
consecutive monthly gain. The increase was largely at- 
tributable to the stock market and financial indicators such 
as liquid assets, prices, and the money supply (M2), 
although the index of building permits also strengthened. 
Despite these favourable signs, the coincident indicators 
continued to retreat, as consumer demand for goods and 
business investment weakened, while inventories declined 
further. The hesitant nature of the recovery in the United 
States contributed to the marked drop of exports to the 
US. in September and October. 


| Output 


Aggregate output declined sharply again in September, 
| following a brief upturn in August related to a temporary 
‘surge in auto assemblies. The motor vehicle industry 
led the retrenchment in September, although diffuse 
declines in manufacturing output reflect the ongoing 
Tecession in final demand and the high level of inven- 
tories in most industries. The percentage of all in- 
dustries recording an upward trend in output rose from 
$2.1 to 35.2, however, as service-producing industries 
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have begun to recover. Employment data up to Novem- 
ber presage a further firming in services and accen- 
tuated cutbacks in goods-production in the fourth 
quarter. 


Real domestic output fell 0.9 per cent in September, revers- 
ing a similar gain in August. The decline largely originated in 
a 4.8 per cent cutback in manufacturing output following a 
4.1 per cent upturn in August that largely reflected a tem- 
porary surge in auto production. With the settlement of the 
labour contract between General Motors and the UAW, and 
waning auto sales in the U.S., output of motor vehicles was 
slashed nearly 30 per cent in September, as the industry 
moved aggressively to re-align output and demand and 
reduce unwanted stocks. The drop in automotive output ac- 
counted for slightly over half of the decline in manufacturing 
activity. Production was also significantly curtailed in a wide 
range of industries where stock-to-sales ratios remain very 
high, notably iron and steel (— 19.6 per cent), metal 
fabricating (—5.2 per cent), machinery (—5.5 per cent), and 
non-metallic minerals (—2.6 per cent) within durable goods 
(—8.0 per cent in total), which augurs poorly for business 
investment and export demand in the short-term. Output of 
non-durable goods weakened by 1.4 per cent in aggregate, 
principally in industries oriented to consumer demand such 
as food and beverages (—1.8 per cent), clothing (—11.0 
per cent), and furniture (—5.5 per cent). Output in these in- 
dustries had firmed during the summer months, presumably 
on the expectation of a turnaround in retail sales. The con- 
tinued weakness of consumer outlays, however, and the 
desire of retailers to keep their inventories relatively low 
entering the Christmas buying season, has contributed to 
this renewed downturn. 


Outside of the manufacturing sector, output was little changed 
in most industries. A slight recovery in primary industries 
followed the steep cutbacks in the summer, although 
demand for most forestry, mining and agricultural products 
remains very weak. Construction activity slumped a further 
1.4 per cent, as the lagged effect of the steep drop in hou- 
sing starts in the summer has sharply depressed new 
house-building activity in August and September. Output in 
service-producing industries edged up 0.1 per cent due to 
gains in public administration. The filtered trend for service 
industries had turned negative in the first quarter, the first 
downturn in services in the post-war era. Output in financial 
(—0.2 per cent) and community, business, and personal 
services (—O.1 per cent) continued to decline slowly, 
although increased employment in service industries from 
September to November in the Labour Force Survey por- 
tends some upward trend in activity. 
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Households 


Consumer demand for retail goods declined slightly in 
September, despite a further rally in passenger cars 
sales in the month. The renewed weakness in demand 
was concentrated in semi-durable and non-durable 
goods as sales of most durable goods were stimulated 
by lower interest rates and temporary rebates. There are 
signs, however, that consumers remain hesitant to 
acquire new debt even at reduced interest rates, as per- 
sonal loans and auto sales contracted again in October. 
The weakness in non-durable goods is consistent with 
the rapid erosion in nominal labour income in the 

second and third quarters. The personal savings rate 
remains at high levels, and concern over a further dete- 
rioration of labour market conditions was apparently 
well-justified in October and November. Employment fell 
steadily through to November, although an easing in 
labour force participation helped to limit the increase in 
the unemployment rate. The prospect for disposable 
incomes was dimmed by the increase in income taxes 
and the cut in wages that are scheduled for January 1, 
1983 by the federal and Quebec governments respecti- 
vely. Housing starts have begun to recover from their 
trough attained in August, as demand for single-family 
dwellings in particular has been boosted by an improve- 
ment in affordability, notably lower mortgage rates and 
government subsidies. 


The Labour Force Survey shows that, although the rate of 
loss of jobs slowed in September (—0.2 per cent) and 
October (—0.2 per cent), this trend did not continue in 
November, when employment fell 0.5 per cent. When the 
three months beginning in September are considered as a 
whole, however, the job loss rate shows a decrease (to 
—0.9 per cent) between August and November from —1.6 
per cent between May and August). This easing can be 
attributed to the improved employment situation in the ser- 
vice industries (+0.4 per cent as opposed to —1.2 per 
cent) and agriculture. Job losses continued at as rapid a 
rate as in the preceding three months in goods-producing 
industries excluding agriculture (—3.5 per cent), with manu- 
facturing (—4.1 per cent) accounting for much of the drop. 
Of all the industries in Canada, manufacturing (— 79,000) 
and the trade industries (— 41,000) were hardest hit, in part 
because of the accentuated weakness in household 
demand in recent months. 


The breakdown by province reveals an uneven distribution 
of the weakness across the country. Ontario remained the 
hardest-hit province (with job losses reaching 58,000 
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between August and November, compared with 102,000 i 
the preceding three months), followed by British Columbia 
(—17,000). Alberta and the Atlantic Provinces all lost more 
jobs than they had in the summer months. On the other 
hand, employment increased in Saskatchewan (+ 7,000) 
and Quebec (+28,000). Although the situation in Quebec 
deteriorated more quickly than in the rest of Canada in the 
primary and trade industries, employment remained almost 
stable in manufacturing and actually increased in construc- 
tion and finance, insurance and real estate. However, there 
is little hope of sustained improvement in Quebec’s employ: 
ment situation before next summer at the earliest, because 
of the public sector wage cuts that will take place in the firs 
quarter. The growth of employment in the primary, trans- 
portation and service industries in Alberta and British Colum 
bia did little to compensate for the lost jobs in manufactu- 
ring, construction and finance, insurance and real estate. 


By age group and sex, the drop in employment in Novem- 
ber continued to have a greater effect on men aged twenty 
five years and over (—31,000), just as it had in September 
and October. Since November 1981, this group has show! 
the largest increase in its unemployment rate (from 5.2 

per cent to 10.4 per cent of the labour force). Employmen 
among women in the same age group also fell in November 
(—17,000), with the result that the employment trend of 
this group is now negative. Labour force estimates accord- 
ing to family status have reflected this trend’s reversal since 
August, with unemployment becoming more concentrated ir 
the heads of family groups. This movement helped to 
reduce household demand in the third quarter and at the be 
ginning of the fourth. Employment among young workers 
continued to drop at a slower rate, while employment 
among women in this age group improved slightly 
(+3,000). The smaller proportion of young workers laid off 
could check the trend toward greater productivity observed 
during this recession. 


After an upturn in October, the labour force began to shrink 
again in November (—0O.5 per cent). The decrease was 
concentrated among men, but was distributed almost equal- 
ly between young workers (—24,000) and workers aged 
twenty-five years and over (—32,000). Although the move 
ment was accompanied by an increase in the number of 
discouraged workers, there are indications that an important 
part of the decrease is attributable to factors in the survey 
sample. 


The housing market appears to have reached its cyclical 
low, as housing starts recovered in October following suc- 
cessive increases in building permits since July. The short- 


erm prospects for housing are encouraging, while those for 
ental housing are dimmed by weak demand, particularly for 
ew units. A number of indexes confirm the anticipated 
ecovery in single-family homes, sparked by the drop in 
nterest rates, lower prices for new and existing houses and 
he large number of government programs. House sales 
ecorded in the Multiple Listing Service (not seasonally 
djusted) rose by 12.1 per cent from the second to the 

hird quarter, while the average price declined by 4.5 per 
ent. This upturn in sales liquidated part of the inventory of 
1ewly-completed and unoccupied homes, which decreased 
rom 7,277 units at the end of the second quarter to 6,801 
it the end of the third (—6.5 per cent). This trend conti- 
jued in October as the inventory fell by 3.9 per cent from 
September. The annual rate for building permits for single 
1omes in urban areas increased from a low of 26,500 units 
n May to 47,300 in September. Housing starts, however, 
jid not move upward until September because potential 
nvestors were waiting for more favourable mortgage rates. 
Single family housing starts in urban areas recovered to 
annual rates of 32,000 units in September and 46,000 in 
Ictober, compared with 30,000 in July and August and 
34,000 in the second quarter. This cyclical upturn should 
ersist, since by mid-November Canada Mortgage and Hou- 
sing Corporation had received over 100,000 applications 
or grants under the federal government’s Canada Home 
Iwnership Stimulation Program. One third of the applica- 
ions were for the purchase of new homes. 


n contrast to single-family homes, demand for new and 
»xisting multiple-unit rental housing faltered. According to 
Sanada Mortgage and Housing Corporation’s October sur- 
fey, the vacancy rate in publicly and privately-owned buil- 
lings with six or more units in metropolitan regions surpas- 
sed the rate in the April survey both in the total including 
ind the total excluding rental dwellings completed in the 
nterval between the two surveys. The vacancy rate exclu- 
jing new units rose from 1.3 per cent in April to 1.9 per 
rent in October, which could reflect either an increase in 
he number of tenants per unit or a shift in demand toward 
ther types of rental or non-rental housing. The vacancy 
ate for privately-owned buildings including all available units 
vas 2.4 per cent compared to 2.1 per cent if new units 
vere excluded, illustrating the low absorption rate of new 
inits. Of the apartments and row houses completed in the 
ast 6 months, 6,227 remained vacant at the end of Octo- 
der, compared with 4,334 in April. This weakness in 
demand for rental housing should result in weak activity in 
his sector during the first half of 1983, although the 
2anada Rental Supply Plan, the federal Non-Profit and Co- 
)perative Housing Program and provincial programs should 


sustain starts at a level above that in the third quarter of 
1982. In fact, multiple dwelling starts recovered somewhat 
in October (44,000 units) from the September level 
(37,000). Building permits increased from 36,600 units in 
June to 55,300 in August and then declined to 49,800 in 
September, indicating that the recovery is more tentative in 
this sector than in single-family homes. 


The volume of personal expenditure on retail goods declined 
by 0.2 per cent in September. Weak demand for semi- 
durable (—2.0 per cent) and non-durable (—0O.1 per cent) 
goods accounted for the decline, as spending on durable 
goods rose by 0.8 per cent. This is a continuation of the 
sources of the accentuated weakness in consumer demand 
that has occurred since May 1982. Since that month, total 
retail sales have fallen by 1.1 per cent, as a virtual standstill 
in spending on durable goods has been accompanied by a 
3.1 per cent drop for semi-durable goods and a 1.0 per cent 
decline for non-durable goods. These relative movements 
in demand reflect the accelerating decline in real incomes 
(nominal wages and salaries deflated by the CPI have fallen 
4.9 per cent since April) which has offset the stimulative 
impulse imparted by lower interest rates to sales of durable 
goods over the latter part of this period. This trend in the 
relative distribution of demand between durable and other 
goods matches a similar pattern of consumer demand in the 
United States, where the erosion of labour income growth 
has led to a significant curtailment of purchases of non- 
durable goods. This has largely negated a firming of demand 
for durable goods. This suggests that lower interest rates 
alone have not created an environment conducive to a reco- 
very of consumer demand, as households remain reluctant 
to boost outlays given the uncertainty about labour ear- 
nings. The further deterioration in labour market conditions, 
reflected in declining employment in October (—O.2 per cent) 
and November (—0.5 per cent), shorter hours of work, and 
falling wage settlements, augurs further declines in personal 
expenditure in the fourth quarter. This notion is supported 
by the declines in employment in the trade industry in 
October and November (— 15,000 and —5,000 respecti- 
vely), while preliminary data on passenger car sales in these 
two months indicate a renewed downward trend. The 
depressing effect of uncertainty over future income pros- 
pects on current outlays by households was most evident in 
Quebec, which was the only province to record a drop in 
nominal retail sales (—O.1 per cent) in September. Uncer- 
tainty over job prospects in hard-hit industries such as 
manufacturing, primary, and construction, was compounded 
in that province by Bill 105, which calls for up to an 18.85 
per cent salary cut for 300,000 public sector employees in 
the first quarter of 1983. 
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The downward movement in semi-durable and non-durable 
goods in September largely originated in a further weaken- 
ing of demand for clothing (—2.0 per cent), footwear (—5.0 
per cent) and gasoline purchases (—3.1 per cent), although 
virtually all components demonstrated some weakening. 

The 0.8 per cent gain in durable goods was driven by a 
small increase in passenger car sales (+2.4 per cent 
following a 16.2 per cent recovery in August). Special in- 
centives offered by the domestic auto producers to reduce 
inventories appear to have triggered this increase and, in- 
deed, sales plummetted to new lows in the current cyclical 
downturn in October when these incentives expired. A 
more encouraging sign for consumer demand for durables 
was the 1.9 per cent increase in sales of furniture and ap- 
pliances in September, after a 0.3 per cent upturn in 
August. These increases may reflect the firming of new 
house sales in recent months; a more accurate analysis of 
the trend, however, must await the expiry of rebates offered 
by domestic appliance manufacturers in the fall, as rebates 
typically add only a temporary fillip to sales. 


Prices 


All the major indices of inflation in Canada continued to 
demonstrate in October the more moderate rates of in- 
crease evident since at least June. The Consumer Price 
Index rose in line with the average 0.5 per cent in- 
creases recorded in the previous three months, while in- 
dustry selling prices and raw materials prices declined. 
The prospects improved that this more moderate perfor- 
mance can be sustained, as a reduction in profit margins 
has been accompanied by a substantial easing of the 
trend in unit labour costs in 1982, and the more 
moderate increase in energy prices scheduled for 1983. 


The unadjusted Consumer Price Index rose 0.6 per cent in 
October, a slight acceleration over the 0.5 per cent in- 
creases of the previous three months. There was continu- 
ing evidence of price restraint in October as prices of goods 
were unchanged in aggregate. The monthly rate of in- 
crease of prices of goods averaged 1.0 per cent for the six 
months ending June 1982. In the four months since June 
the average rate of increase has been only 0.3 per cent, a 
slowdown which has been largely attributable to lower food 
prices. An easing in inflation was evident much earlier in 

the indices for durable and semi-durable goods, and has 
continued into recent months. 


Prices of non-durable goods fell 0.3 per cent in October as 
the index for food purchased from stores declined by the 
same percentage. This drop in food prices followed 
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declines of 0.8 per cent in the previous two months. The 
major sources of lower food prices continued to be fresh 
fruit and beef, due to ample supplies in both Canada and 
the U.S. Partially offsetting the declines were higher prices 
for pork and dairy products. Pork prices are now 20.5 
per cent higher than in October of 1981 largely due to 
restricted supply. Slaughter rates for hogs have declined 
sharply in Canada and the U.S. up to October (about 2 

per cent in Canada and 8 per cent in the U.S.) and the 
slaughter rate is not expected to stabilize until early 1983. 
Non-durable goods prices were also restrained by a drop in 
gasoline prices of 2.5 per cent due to price wars in various 
localities. This follows an increase of 5.4 per cent in 
September due to a lagged pass-through of crude oil price 
increases in July. The major upward pressure on the non- 
durable index was a 1.8 per cent jump in tobacco and 
alcohol prices, a delayed impact of the increase in federal 
excise taxes in September. Semi-durable goods prices ros 
O.7 per cent in October following a similar increase in 
September. The major component, clothing, rose only 0.1 
per cent in a continuation of more restrained increases as 
demand for footwear and clothing remains weak. 


Prices of durable goods rose only 0.3 per cent in October 
following a slight decline in September. The increase was 
largely attributable to a 0.2 per cent increase in automobile 
purchase prices. This increase is roughly in line with the 
restrained increases announced by the major North 
American manufacturers for the new model year. The index 
for auto purchase prices remained 1.5 per cent below the 
most recent peak of November 1981. Early reports on 
auto sales for October indicate that demand dropped off 
sharply from the increased sales recorded in August and 
September. The restrained price increases for 1983 
models have contributed, ironically, to the build-up of inven- 
tories of 1982 model year cars held by dealers, and specia 
incentives for 1982 cars were introduced in November to 
reduce stocks. Price restraint was also evident in 
household durables as furniture prices were unchanged and 
major appliance prices fell 2.0 per cent as manufacturers of: 
fered rebates to reduce inventories; sales of furniture and 
appliances have firmed recently in response to this stimulus. 


The 1.5 per cent jump in the cost of services was the majo! 
factor leading to the slight acceleration of the overall index. 
Rent and mortgage interest cost charges recorded in- 
creases of 0.7 per cent and 1.2 per cent per month 
respectively in the last three months. The acceleration in 
October was mostly due to sharp increases in property taxes, 
which went up 10.7 per cent on average, and higher 
university tuition fees. 


The Industry Selling Price Index fell 0.4 per cent in October 
following a 0.9 per cent increase in September. The un- 
filtered diffusion index of industry selling prices gave con- 
tinued evidence of price weakness in the manufacturing 
sector as only 63 per cent of industries recorded price in- 
creases in October, similar to 58 per cent in September. 
(This compares to 91 per cent at the beginning of the cur- 
rent recession.) 


Prices in non-durable goods-producing industries fell 0.4 
per cent in October following an increase of 0.9 per cent in 
September. (The September upturn was largely due to 
energy prices.) The major contributor to the October decline 
was a 0.4 per cent drop in selling prices in the food and 
beverage industries, the third consecutive monthly decline. 
As in the previous months, the major source of the decline 
was a drop in prices of slaughtering and meat processing in- 
dustries. Beef prices continued to decline due to excess 
supply conditions, a pattern which has been evident at the 
processing and consumer level since May. Pork prices also 
dropped sharply in October following a protracted period of 
increase. (In fact pork prices remain 20.5 per cent higher 
than in October 1981.) Although slaughtering rates for pork 
continued to decline, demand has eased in recent months, 
particularly export demand, leading up to the October cut- 
back in prices at the processing level. This may spill over in 
future months to consumer prices for pork, which were still 
rising in October. The other major contributor to the 
weakness in non-durable prices was the fourth consecutive 
decline in paper and allied product prices. Export demand 
for newsprint remains very depressed as indicated by the 
15.2 per cent drop in the trend of export shipments from 
January to October. Domestic producers have been led to 
drop prices in response to a price war among U.S. 
newsprint producers. (Canadian suppliers account for about 
50 per cent of U.S. demand; BW 20/12.) Selling prices of 
chemical product industries also declined 0.3 per cent in 
October. Prices of clothing and related industries were vir- 
tually unchanged. 


industry selling prices of durable goods declined 0.4 per cent 
n October following an increase in September. An increase 
df 0.3 per cent in wood industries and a 0.4 per cent 
Ncrease in metal fabricating, partially offset declines in 
‘ransportation and primary metals. Wood prices recorded 
the second consecutive increase, up 0.3 per cent, although 
xport demand for wood products has resumed a downward 
‘rend recently following a recovery period in the spring and 
early summer. Primary metal prices fell 0.4 per cent largely 
due to a 1.1 per cent drop in smelting and refining prices. 


The most notable decline was a 4.7 per cent drop in refined 
copper. Primary metal prices are in aggregate 2.2 per cent 
lower than in October 1981. 


The Raw Materials Price Index fell 1.0 per cent in October 
following a slight increase in September. Prices of vegeta- 
ble products dropped 5.1 per cent due to excess supply 
conditions for fresh fruit and vegetables and grain. Animal 
product prices feli 3.1 per cent due to continued price 
declines for cattle and calves and a drop in hog prices follo- 
wing a year of strong price increases. Prices of ferrous 
metals fell 0.5 per cent and non-ferrous metals fell 0.6 

per cent as world prices of base metals remain weak. Tex- 
tiles prices dropped 1.6 per cent and wood, non-metallic 
mineral and fuel prices were virtually unchanged. 


Business Investment 


Real fixed asset investment in machinery and equipment 
fell once again (— 8.7 per cent) between the second and 
third quarters. The cumulative decline in such expendi- 
tures in current dollars since the fourth quarter of 1981 
(—15.9 per cent) is directly related to the sharp drop in 
profits after taxes (—44.7 per cent) since early 19817. 
However, the increased profits before taxes of industrial 
corporations in the third quarter (+8.3 per cent) were 
due to cutbacks in the cost of production rather than the 
recovery of sales that is necessary to stimulate new 
investment. The Industry, Trade and Commerce Survey 
of the investment intentions of major companies sug- 
gests that in 1983 total real business investment will be 
down 6 to 8 per cent from that of 1982. 


The preliminary results of the Industrial Corporations Survey 
seem to indicate that the major decline in profits has level- 
led off to the point where corporate profitability is now im- 
proving (profits before taxes rose 8.3 per cent between the 
second and third quarters). Net profits after taxes were 
down slightly (—4.0 per cent) due to increased taxes 
resulting from the method of collecting taxes rather than a 
change in tax rates. This firming in profitability, however, 
stems from a drop in corporate demand for labour and 
capital (operating costs fell 0.9 per cent in the third quarter) 
rather than an upturn in the economy (sales fell 0.7 

per cent). An analysis by industrial group reveals that the 
magnitude of the cost reductions is proportional to that of 
sales. 


The increased operating revenue can also be attributed in 

part to stock adjustment during the turning point in the cycle. 
The initial increase in the inventory-to-shipment ratio, which 
continued through July, was an indication that business was 
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overproducing (i.e. overspending) in relation to demand, 
thereby amplifying the decline in profits. The reversal of 
this trend allowed firms to earn income on expenses incur- 
red in the previous periods. Despite a decline from 2.20 in 
the second quarter to 2.09 in the third, the ratio of 
manufacturing inventories to shipments was so high initially 
that it was still possible to realize profits of this magnitude 
after its fall. The realization of such profits also depends on 
changes in the price of the goods produced relative to the 
changes in production costs. Also, some industries whose 
prices were depressed (such as the wood, primary metal, 
and paper industries) were unable to improve their 
revenues, and they continued to lose money. This pivotal 
aspect of prices reveals the importance of demand as a 
determinant of improved corporate profit prospects. 


This phenomenon of increased profits through production 
cuts was apparent in the mining sector, where sales fell 8.5 
per cent between the second and third quarters while 
operating expenses dropped almost 10 per cent, permitting 
profits before taxes to rise by 21.9 per cent, the largest in- 
crease of any sector. All three industries in the mining sector 
recorded simultaneous decreases in sales and operating ex- 
penses. Operating revenue increased in all industries except 
metal mines, which sustained another loss ($257 million, for 
a total of $625 million since the third quarter of 1981), 
since the decline in costs (— 10.6 per cent) was insufficient 
to offset that in sales (— 16.5 per cent). The lowering of 
operating costs in the mining sector can be traced to layoffs 
and reduced commodity purchases, whereas interest 
payments declined only slightly despite the lowering of in- 
terest rates in August and September. Interest payments 
continue to increase relative to operating expenses, from 
14.1 per cent in the second quarter to 15.5 per cent in the 
third quarter. Mining companies spent $3,168 million in in- 
terest payments between the third quarters of 1981 and 
1982 while earning net profits after taxes of $902 million. 
This financial situation should encourage these companies to 
reduce their debts before planning any new investments. It 
should be noted, however, that any inclinations toward 
restraint on the part of oil companies could be outweighed 
by the attractiveness of the tax breaks offered by oil and 
gas exploration and development. 


Profit margins in the manufacturing sector were also up 
since operating expenses decreased faster (— 1.4 per cent) 
than sales (—0.8 per cent). Decreases in sales and 
operating expenses were more widespread in the third 
quarter than in the second, reflecting the slowdown in the 
economy rather than improved growth prospects for 
business. Thirteen (13) of the 22 industries recorded third 
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quarter sales declines as compared with 10 in the second 
quarter, while 14 enjoyed lower operating expenses as 
compared with 9 in the second quarter. Interest payments 
remained stable in almost all manufacturing industries between 
the second and third quarters. This expenditure item 
represented 3.2 per cent of third quarter operating ex- 
penses as compared with 2.9 per cent one year earlier. 
However, interest payments totalled $1,651 million in the 
third quarter as compared with $982 million in net profits 
after taxes. There exists, then, a strong incentive to reduce 
debts and cut costs, which will no doubt continue to affect 
fixed asset expenditure despite the need for investment for 
technological change in several industries. 


The net profits after taxes of construction companies fell 
sharply in the third quarter (—30.0 per cent) after rising 
slightly in the second (+5.6 per cent). The outlook is 
gloomy, as the recovery of residential construction, ex- 
pected in the first quarter of 1983, should be offset by the 
weakness in the non-residential construction. Public utilities 
services was the only sector to record an increase in sales 
(+2.5 per cent) over the second quarter and the only one 
to improve its profits before taxes over the third quarter of 
1981 (+5.1 per cent). Transportation was the only in- 
dustry in this sector to be hard-hit by the recession, with 
transportation companies running up a Cumulative operating 
deficit of $27 million since the beginning of 1982. 


Declining third quarter sales had a direct impact on profit 
margins in the trade sector. Operating revenue representec 
only 0.4 per cent of sales, the poorest performance of any 
sector. Profits before taxes, which have declined steadily 
since the first quarter of 1981, fell 19.3 per cent between 
the second and third quarters. Department stores, which 
largely sell consumer durable and semi-durable goods for 
which demand has weakened considerably, recorded an 
operating deficit of $76 million in the third quarter, bringing 
the cumulative deficit to $306 million since the third quarter 
of 1981. Two groups of merchants operating in the eco- 
nomy’s weaker sectors (wholesale merchants of machinery 
and equipment and of wood) recorded a deficit, despite 
decreases in operating expenses of 6.0 per cent and 5.0 
per cent in the quarter. For these first two groups, sales 
were down 12.2 per cent and 20.5 per cent from the third 
quarter of 1981, contrasting with the 28.5 per cent 
increase enjoyed by petroleum products industries and the 
slight increases recorded by other merchants. Service 
industries also saw their sales fall (—1.2 per cent) between 
the second and third quarters. The 0.5 per cent reduction 
in production costs was insufficient to prevent a further drog 
in the profits after taxes of these companies, down 15.0 
per cent from the second quarter. 


Manufacturing 


After improving early in the third quarter, the coincident 
and leading indicators of manufacturing activity slumped 
sharply in September. The downturn evident in orders, 
shipments, and inventories was widespread in the 
industry detail, although the reversal was accentuated 
by special factors in the motor vehicle industry. The 
drop in industrial prices in October and the cutbacks in 
manufacturing employment in October and November 
suggest that manufacturing activity continued to subside 
in the fourth quarter, following a 1.9 per cent drop in 
production in the third. 


Total manufacturing inventories declined by $114 million in 
volume in September. This represents a slight slowdown in 
the rate of decline recorded in the previous five months, 
with most of the easing reflecting a build-up of stocks in the 
motor vehicle industry. With shipments off 5.1 per cent, 
the aggregate inventory-to-shipments ratio rose to 2.27 
from 2.17 in August, and implies that further steep cut- 
backs in manufacturing output can be expected to follow 
the 4.8 per cent drop in September. The relatively worse 
inventory situation for finished goods supports this notion, 
as stocks of raw materials and goods-in-process have been 
cut steadily in 1982 while finished goods have begun to 
decline only in the last five months. 


The disequilibrium between total stocks and shipments 
remains more evident in the durable goods sector (2.56 in 
September versus 2.40 in August) than in non-durables 
(1.99 compared to 1.94). Those industries which recorded 
the largest run-up in inventories in the recession continued 
to lead the process of inventory liquidation in September, 
notably electrical products (—$26 million), machinery 

(-$25 million), metal fabricating (—$27 million), primary 
metals (—$5 million), wood (—$10 million), and furniture 
(-$5 million). 


The volume of shipments declined 5.1 per cent in Septem- 
der, after stabilizing in the third quarter as a whole (—O.1 
der cent). Durable goods declined 7.2 per cent in Septem- 
der following a 5.8 per cent increase in August. Most of 
‘these fluctuations are attributable to the auto industry, as 
ransportation equipment fell 15.2 per cent after a 21.0 

der cent increase. Demand declined sharply for investment- 
‘elated industries such as primary metals, metal fabricating, 
slectrical products, and non-metallic minerals after a brief 
upturn. Wood industries displayed the only signs of sustai- 
qed recovery, up 0.7 per cent in the fourth increase in the 
dast five months, as housing starts in the U.S. have impro- 
fed steadily since early 1982. Non-durable goods indus- 


tries declined 3.0 per cent with the largest declines in che- 
mical and petrochemical products. There was also a rene- 
wed downturn in consumer-oriented industries such as clo- 
thing (—5.7 per cent), food and beverages (—0.9 per cent), 
knitting (—4.7 per cent) and furniture (—5.4 per cent), after 
these industries had shown some signs of firming or of 
recovery during the third quarter. 


New orders in manufacturing declined by 5.4 per cent in 
volume in September, as orders declined 2.4 per cent in 
the third quarter after a 1.5 per cent increase in the second. 
New orders for durables fell 7.7 per cent, although the 
decline was largely localized in the transportation equipment 
industry (~21.5 per cent), notably autos. Orders in the 
remaining durable goods industries rose slightly, although 
only the further increase in wood industries (+6.4 per cent) 
appears to represent an upward movement in the trend. 
New orders for durable goods declined 3.2 per cent, as 
demand slumped for virtually every industry group. 


External Sector 


Both merchandise exports and imports recorded steep 
declines in October. This reversal from the firming of 
external trade activity evident in the spring and summer 
was particularly accentuated by the curtailment of activi- 
ty in the auto industry entering the fourth quarter, 
although the diffuse and moderate declines in most 
other components are reflective of a continued downward 
trend for external and domestic demand. Of particular 
note, aside from the renewed retrenchment in the auto 
sector, is the ongoing weakness in international demand 
for commodities produced by Canada and in imports into 
Canada of machinery and equipment for business invest- 
ment. 


Imports declined 14.6 per cent or $836 million on a 
seasonally adjusted balance of payments basis in October. 
The inclusion of the October data resulted in a second con- 
secutive sharp downturn in the trend. (This followed four 
months of mild recovery amounting to only a 1.0 per cent 
increase in the trend over that period.) The major source of 
the October downturn was the acceleration of the downward 
trend for imports of end products. This was the result of 
the sharp reversal of a four-month recovery in the auto sec- 
tor, which ended abruptly in September with the signing of 
anew contract by the auto workers at General Motors in 
Canada. The threat of a strike in Canada had delayed the 
cutbacks in auto output that began in July in the United 
States. Production, imports and exports have dropped 
sharply since then. Also contributing to the weak trend 
were imports of industrial machinery. The rate of decline for 
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purchases of these investment goods, however, has slowed 
in recent months. Imports of crude materials and food pro- 
ducts continued to trend downwards. The trend for imports 
of fabricated materials however, recorded the second con- 
secutive monthly increase following a protracted period of 
decline. The recovery has been the result of higher imports 
of chemicals (both organic and plastics) and precious 
metals. Purchases of iron and steel remain weak. 


Exports dropped 12 per cent or $894 million ona 
seasonally adjusted balance of payments basis in October. 
The inclusion of this decline resulted in a 0.6 per cent 
downturn in the short-term trend for exports (following a six- 
month period when the trend had recovered 6.0 per cent). 
As was the case for imports, the major source of weakness 
was the downward acceleration of end products. Renewed 
cutbacks in the North American auto sector were reflected 
in the downturn in the trend for sales of motor vehicle pro- 
ducts. Activity in this sector will continue to be cut back in 
November due to the strike by Chrysler workers. The other 
major source of weakness was the continuing downward 
momentum of exports of food products. Exports of cereal 
grains, however, are expected to pick up in the next few 
months following the signing of record grain sale 
agreements with the U.S.S.R. The downward trend for ex- 
ports of crude materials slowed to no change as a result of 
recoveries in sales of coal, natural gas, and crude oil. Sales 
of metal ores continued to be very weak. Exports of 
fabricated materials continued to recover, as the short-term 
trend recorded a third consecutive increase of about one 
per cent. The recovery has been a result of upward trends 
in exports of petroleum products, aluminum, precious 
metals, chemicals and electricity. The upward trend in ex- 
ports of iron and steel has slowed to virtually no change. 
Weak demand for lumber products and newsprint was 
reflected in the downward momentum of the short-term 
trend of sales. 


international Economies 


The focus of international economies is on the 
economies of the United States, Japan, West Germany, 
France, and Britain, as these nations account for 38 

per cent, 15 per cent, 9 per cent, 7.5 per cent, and 6.4 
per cent respectively of GNP in the OECD nations. The 
indicators of economic activity for these nations weaken- 
ed considerably in the third quarter, as real output 
recorded a steep decline in West Germany, stagnated in 
the United States and Britain, and slowed substantially 

in Japan. Further weakness is expected in the fourth 
quarter, as the recent easing in inflation and interest 
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rates has not been sufficient to spark a recovery in de- 
mand. Recovery appears to have been delayed from the 
OECD forecast upturn by further cutbacks in business 
investment as idle plant capacity rises and as concerns 
mount over the stability of the world’s trading system, 
and by a hesitancy on the part of consumers to boost 
outlays given the gloomy projections for the long-term 
trend in unemployment. The erosion of business and 
consumer confidence has been particularly marked in 

the European Economic Community. 


The most recent statistics on economic activity in the 
United Kingdom reveal real output remained little changed 
for the fourth consecutive quarter. GDP edged up by 0.2 
per cent in the third quarter, as higher consumer demand 
was largely dissipated on imports and a drawdown of inven 
tories, while business fixed investment showed no signs of 
recovery. Industrial output was flat in the third quarter, 
while the number of unemployed rose to 3.3 million in 
October or 12.8 per cent of the labour force. Little change 
in the economic outlook is likely before year-end, as the 
short-term leading indicators fell by 0.5 per cent in October 
although the long-term indicators rose by 1.7 per cent. 
Consumer prices slowed to a 6.8 per cent increase in the 
year to October, the lowest rate of inflation in ten years. 
The short-term outlook for a further improvement in inflatior 
or an upturn in final demand, was clouded by the steep 
decline in the international value of the pound sterling in 
November. The pound fell to the lowest level since 1976 
against the U.S. dollar (IMF intervention was required to 
support the pound in 1976) and the trade-weighted value ¢ 
sterling plummetted by 4 per cent in a three-day period in 
mid-November. The depreciation reflected renewed 
weakness in spot oil prices and speculation that the govern 
ment will soon adopt stimulative measures to reflate 
domestic demand. For the moment, however, the only 
government policy initiative was to cut payroll taxes for 
private industry by about £1.0 billion over the next 18 month: 
(LPS 9-13/11, FT 13-20/11, LeM 1/12). 


The severe squeeze on corporate liquidity since mid-1979 
suggests that the British experience with the impact of a 
protracted period of high interest rates and weak demand 
may be revealing about the desired equilibrium level of in- 
ventories in Canada and other major industrialized nations. 
Inventories in Britain have been reduced in virtually every 
quarter since the beginning of 1980, with a cumulative fall 
of £3.4 billion. This drop is equivalent to 11.8 per cent of 
GDP from the start of this observation period, and more 
than accounts for the £1.3 billion (or 1.4 per cent) decline 
in real GDP since the most recent peak in the second 


quarter of 1979. The process of inventory liquidation was 
accentuated again in the third quarter in all sectors of the 
sconomy, after a marked slowdown in the first half of 1982 
nd inventories remain a depressing influence in the short- 
erm leading indicators. This reflects the continued high 
evel of manufacturing stocks relative to sales, as the cut- 
ack in inventories has been relatively more steep for the 
lon-manufacturing sector of the economy. The index of 
inished goods relative to demand in manufacturing edged 
ip to nearly 122 in the second quarter of 1982 (the most 
ecent data point available for this index, which has a base 
f Dec. 1974 = 100), and is substantiallly above the levels 
f the index recorded just prior to the current recession 
about 105) and the historical trough levels in the fourth 
juarter of 1973 (about 85). A similar disequilibrium per- 
ists for goods-in-process, although stocks of raw materials 
re well below the levels in 1979 and only slightly above 
heir historical trough in early 1973. These data imply that 
urther cutbacks can be expected in manufacturing output, 
ut demonstrate, in terms of the Canadian perspective, only 
hat British manufacturing firms are having a similar difficulty 
1 balancing stocks despite steep declines in output (FT 
0/11, Treasury Economic Progress Report, Sept. 1982). 


’ 


he government of France enacted a number of new 
olicies to limit imports and encourage exports, as a 
/orsening trade deficit and the deteriorating international 
alue of the franc continued to provide the new focal point 
Xr economic policy-makers. Earlier in 1982, the govern- 
vent devalued the franc within the European Monetary 
stem, froze prices temporarily, introduced two-year con- 
‘ols on wages and prices, and restricted imports of radios, 
slevisions, cars, video equipment, textiles, and steel in an 
ffort to defend the franc. These policy initiatives do not 
ppear to have bolstered the franc or the competitiveness 
f French industry as the current account deficit is pro- 
‘cted to reach FFr 85 billion in 1982 compared to FFr 30 
lion in 1981. Other measures of the competitiveness of 
rench industry continued to deteriorate in the second 
uarter, when import penetration in the manufacturing sec- 
w reached a record 36.4 per cent and the share of French 
xports in intra-European trade declined 10.5 per cent. By 
lid-1982, 40 per cent of the trade deficit of France 
tiginated in trade with other EEC nations. The relatively 
savy dependence of French exports on markets in less- 
eveloped countries (about 38 per cent of French exports 
utside of the EEC, versus 21 per cent for Britain and 19 
®r cent for West Germany) has compounded the squeeze 
1 export earnings. In a further effort to reverse this 
2terioration in the external sector, the government of 
‘ance announced in late October a number of restrictions 


on imports (including changes in customs procedures and a 
series of directives on import purchases by state-controlled 
enterprises) as well as tax incentives to encourage firms to 
boost exports (Ecst 30/10, L’Express 5/11, FT 21/10). 


The Consumer Price Index in France rose only 0.5 per cent 
in October, the last month of a mandatory price freeze on a 
wide range of products. The statistical agency INSEE pro- 
jects a 10 per cent increase is still possible for 1982, ver- 
sus 14 per cent in 1981, as price increases after October 
will be permitted only if a firm signs an agreement with the 
government to keep increases “moderate”. The deteriora- 
tion in corporate profitability due to price controls and weak 
export earnings has led to a projected 5-6 per cent cutback 
in business investment in plant and equipment in 1982, 
after a 7.7 per cent retrenchment in 1981. Partly to ease 
the pressure on corporate cash flow, the government pro- 
mised nearly $1 billion (U.S.) in direct aid to firms, and in 
addition to subsidizing borrowing costs. To help pay for this 
program, unemployment benefits were cut 13 per cent 
(beneficiaries will now receive about 80 per cent of the 
salary they received on their first job, as opposed to the 
previous benefit of 90 per cent). Unemployment was 
relatively stable at slightly over 2 million people in October, 
or slightly under 9 per cent of the labour force. The reduc- 
tion in the workweek to 39 hours in 1982 and longer vaca- 
tions are partly responsible for limiting the increase in 
unemployment despite the recent downturn in industrial pro- 
duction. The Economic Planning Commission, however, 
projects that the unemployment rate will rise to and then re- 
main above 9 per cent until at least 1988 even if the 
government proceeds with plans to reduce the workweek to 
35 hours by 1985 (FT 9-23/11, BW 22/11). 


The economy of West Germany is increasingly beset by 
problems common to all industrialized nations, in a reversal 
from the outburst of optimism about export demand and 
recovery that existed early in 1982. While exports to 
OECD nations, especially in Europe, continue to trend up- 
wards, the recovery in total exports has faded due to 
slackening demand in less-developed countries and 
centrally-planned economies, notably Latin America and 
Eastern Europe where financial conditions have deteriorated 
rapidly in 1982. Real GNP fell 1.5 per cent in the third 
quarter after two years of marginal decline, as exports drop- 
ped 2.5 per cent and domestic demand shows no signs of 
revival. The Economics Ministry says that a further decline 
in output is likely in the fourth quarter, as industrial output 
slumped by 3.0 per cent in September and new orders fell 
a similar amount. Business investment in plant and equip- 
ment has declined by 5.5 per cent so far in 1982. Invest- 
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ment to increase the capital stock has been curtailed sharp- 
ly as unused capacity has now surpassed 26 per cent. 
Consumer spending has declined 4.3 per cent to date in 
1982, as real wages have declined and unemployment has 
surged. In November, the unemployment rate rose to 8.4 
per cent as the number of unemployed surpassed 2 million 
people for the first time since 1954. The number of 
unemployed has doubled in the past two years, the fastest 
rate of increase in Western Europe. The Federal Labour 
Office projects that there will be 2.4 million unemployed by 
the spring of 1983, over 3 million by 1990, and over 4 


million in 1990 if foreign workers are allowed liberal entry to 


West Germany (GM 24/11, FT 20/10, 4-5-29/11). 


Gross National Product in Japan grew 0.6 per cent in 
volume in the third quarter, an easing from the 1.9 per cent 


increase in the second. The slowdown was concentrated in 


personal expenditure which rose 0.3 per cent after a 2.3 


per cent gain last quarter. A further curtailment in consumer 


outlays is expected as wage restraint is implemented in the 
private sector and as a wage freeze takes effect in the 


public sector. The Economic Planning Agency also projects 


that business investment will slow to a standstill in the se- 
cond half of 1982, following a 9.8 per cent increase in the 


first half of this year (business investment rose 6.2 per cent 


in fiscal 1981 and 28.5 per cent in 1980). Most of the 
retrenchment is occurring in the manufacturing sector and 
small business. Exports, which accounted for 16.8 per cent 
of nominal GNP in 1981, continued to decline into October, 
as weak foreign demand and a tightening of trade restric- 


tions (notably by the U.S. and France of late) has outweighed 
the stimulative effects of a depreciation in the yen in foreign 


exchange markets (Ecst 23/10, FT 11-24/11, GM 10/12). 


United States Economy 


Concrete signs of the recovery signalled by the recent in- 
crease in the U.S. leading indicators continued to be 
elusive. The Commerce Department revised down its 
estimate of GNP to no change in the third quarter, and a 
weaker performance appears probable for the fourth 
quarter. Of greatest disappointment is the sluggish perfor- 


mance of consumer demand following the July 1 income tax 
cut. Nominal personal expenditure rose only 0.1 per cent in 
October (following increases of 1.1 per cent and 0.5 per cent 


in September and August). With consumer prices up 0.5 
per cent in October, this implies a decline in volume terms. 
The weakness of consumer demand reflects a stagnation of 
nominal wages and salaries, which have risen only 0.2 


per cent since July due to large drops in employment, and a 


reluctance of consumers to reduce savings given mounting 
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concerns over layoffs (the personal savings rate rose to 7 
per cent in October). The Conference Board index of cor 
sumer confidence fell sharply from 54.4 to 49.2 in Octob 
(and from 61.6 in July) due to rising concern over layoffs 
and income prospects (GM 9/11). Apprehension over 
labour market conditions appeared to be well-justified in 
October, as employment dropped 0.6 per cent, the 
unemployment rate rose to 10.4 per cent, and the averag 
duration of unemployment lengthened to 17.2 weeks (up 
from 16.6 in September, and 13.1 in the first quarter). 


The faltering of consumer demand contributed to accen- 
tuated weakness in industrial output in October, down 0.8 
per cent compared to —O.7 per cent in September and 
—0.3 per cent in August. The peak-to-trough decline in in 
dustrial output now stands at 11.4 per cent. A 15 per ce 
cutback in auto assemblies to 4.7 million units at annual 
rates pulled output of consumer goods down 0.8 per cent 
Output of business equipment continued to decline 
precipitously, down 2.3 per cent in the month and 19.1 
per cent in the past year. No early reversal in demand cal 
be expected for business investment, as the McGraw-Hill 
survey of investment intentions indicated an 8.5 per cent 
drop in real investment in 1983. Firms cited record post- 
war unused plant capacity as the reason for the cutback, 
implying that the recent improvement in supply conditions 
(including liberalized depreciation allowances, improved 
security markets, and a small gain in third quarter profits) v 
not offset the depressing influence of slack demand (BW 
15/11). The constant-dollar ratio of inventories to sales in 
the manufacturing sector rose to 1.8 in August (up from 1 
in May), with most of the build-up representing involuntary 
accumulation in the auto sector. The Commerce Depart- 
ment estimates that cutbacks in this sector to reduce stoc 
will serve to reduce GNP by 1 per cent at annual rates in 
the fourth quarter (higher auto output had boosted GNP 
about 1 per cent in the third; BW 1/11). For the moment, 
the major stimulative effect of lower interest rates has bee 
to boost the housing sector, as housing starts rose 1.0 
per cent in October to 1.181 million units at annual rates. 


The renewed weakness of the coincident indicators of 
economic activity early in the fourth quarter led to increase 
pressure for a change in economic policy. President 
Reagan advanced the notion of moving forward the 10 
per cent income tax cut scheduled for July 1 to January 1 
1983, although Congress was not receptive to the pro- 
posal. Monetary policy will be loosened at least to year- 
end, however, according to the minutes of the October 6 
meeting of the Federal Open Market Committee (see Final 
cial Markets). In particular, it was decided to abandon for- 


mal targets for M1 for the fourth quarter. It is likely, 
however, that the Federal Reserve Board will return to a 
3.5 to 5.5 per cent growth target range for M1 in 1983, 
although the stringency needed to attain this target will be 
reduced by the strong increase in M1 in the fourth quarter 
of 1982 (which will be the base period used to project the 
growth of M1 in 1983). 


The growing slack in capacity utilization (a post-war record 
low of 68.4 per cent in manufacturing in October), in labour 
markets (a post-war record 10.8 per cent unemployment 
rate in November), and in commodity prices (the Commodity 
Research Bureau spot price index fell to new cyclical lows 
in November) allayed concerns that an acceleration in the 
money supply would rekindle inflationary pressures. By the 
same token, concern that the burgeoning federal deficit (at 
least a $150 billion shortfall is now expected by the Ad- 
ministration for fiscal 1982) would trigger crowding-out 
pressures in financial markets has been reduced by signs of 
lower business and personal loan demand in October and 
November. The waning concern over the federal deficit 

was Summarized by Albert Wojnilower of the First Boston in- 
vestment bank, who said a large deficit is desirable “while 
we are edging along the brink” of widespread financial prob- 
lems for governments and corporations (Ecst 2/10). The 
high-employment budget balance calculated by the Federal 
Reserve Board of St. Louis indicates that the counter- 
cyclical stance of fiscal policy has injected about $30 billion 
of stimulus into the economy over the past year, as the 
high-employment budget has swung to an $8.6 billion deficit 
(at annual rates) in the second quarter. The effect of the 
recession itself has been to add about $50 billion to the 
deficit, largely due to a $40 billion shortfall in government 
revenues (Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis, Monetary 
Trends, 16/10/82). 


Financial Markets 


Following the strong rally in the bond and stock markets 
in North America that was triggered by a substantial 
reduction in short-term interest rates in August, most of 
the indicators for financial markets were little changed 

in November. The sluggish reaction of real economic ac- 
tivity to date, following the initial outburst of optimism, 

'ed to renewed pressures for a further easing of monetary 
Dolicy. The Bank of Canada and the Federal Reserve 
Board in the U.S. announced plans to make monetary 
2olicy more flexible in its implementation, but remain 
dublicly committed to a broad program of monetary 
‘estraint. 

; 


Canadian financial markets were subdued in November, 
following the strong rally evident once interest rates began 
to decline sharply in mid-August. Most short-term rates 
edged down by less than 100 basis points, and in response 
the prime lending rate was cut from 13.75 per cent to 13.0 
per cent and the conventional one-year mortgage rate from 
14.25 per cent to 13.25 per cent. The weakening in rates 
reflects the relatively stable level of the Canadian dollar, 
which traded at around $0.81 (U.S.) as the yield differential 
rose further in the month, and the negative trend of loan de- 
mand in Canada. Personal bank loans have fallen by $400 
million in the last three months ending in October. The 
weakness in this measure of consumer loan demand 
reflects the cautious stance of households towards the 
assumption of new debt, despite the significant reductions 
in loan rates since August, while demand for savings in- 
struments such as savings, term and notice deposits con- 
tinued to strengthen in October. The continued weakness 
in the demand for money in November, when M1 fell 1.2 
per cent as all the monetary aggregates declined in unison, 
portends little reversal in these trends. 


Long-term bond yields declined marginally in November, and 
yields remain about 400 basis points below their peaks at- 
tained in July. Stock prices drifted lower during the month. 
The stabilizing in bond and stock market conditions sug- 
gests that corporations will find it increasingly difficult to 
refinance their short-term debt by either extending the term 
structure of debt through long-term debentures or by con- 
verting debt into equity. The rally in long-term bond prices 
over the course of 1982 has its origins, as does the 
decline in short-term rates, in weak demand for funds and in 
expectations of declining inflation. Concern that heavy 
government borrowing requirements would lead to a 
crowding-out of private sector credit opportunities through 
sharply high interest rates do not appear to have been 
realized. Comparing Bank of Canada data for the first ten 
months of 1982 with the same period in 1981 reveals that 
net new domestic bond financing by all levels of govern- 
ment has declined about $1.8 billion, while corporate bond 
issues have declined about $0.9 billion. Both corporations 
and provincial governments have been very active in bor- 
rowing abroad, encouraged by the lower interest rates in 
the Eurodollar markets and the relative stability of the Cana- 
dian dollar in foreign exchange markets. Net new bond 
issues abroad by corporations have risen about $730 
million in 1982, while the increase for provincial govern- 
ments was nearly $1.6 billion. Net new equity raised by 
Canadian firms at home and abroad has plummetted from 
$5.2 billion in 1981 to $2.0 billion in 1982. 
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The strong rally in U.S. security markets that began in mid- 
August lost much of its momentum in November. The re- 
cent sharp reductions in interest rates slowed markedly in 
November, as the yield on both short and long-term 
securities changed only marginally (less than 50 basis 
points). The stabilization of interest rates at levels substan- 
tially above the current inflation rate, and the signs of further 
weakness in economic activity in the fourth quarter, helped 
to curb prices in the stock market following the 28 per cent 
upturn in the Standard’s and Poor’s index from August to 
October. The failure of economic activity to reflect the re- 
cent surge in stock and bond markets is interpreted by 
some analysts (e.g. FT 1/11, BW 6/10) as a measure of 
the less precise relationship between financial market in- 
dicators and economic activity following the increased in- 
stability in financial markets in the last three years. 


One manifestation of the increasingly loose relationship 
between financial indicators and the economy was the un- 
precedented decision by the Federal Reserve Board to not 
set a target rate of growth for M1 for the fourth quarter of 
1982 (for similar reasons, the Bank of Canada announced 
that it was abandoning the use of M1 growth targets 
altogether in November). The Chairman of the Fed, Paul 
Volcker, also cited the increased desire for liquid assets for 
precautionary balances, a reflection of the increased uncer- 
tainty over the economic environment, as one reason for 
the distortion of the relationship between M1 and nominal 
GNP. The Federal Reserve Board said in mid-November 
that it would welcome further reductions in interest rates 
and an acceleration in the money supply to year-end in 
order to encourage economic recovery. The move, endors- 
ed by the Administration, followed the circulation of an inter- 
nal Federal Reserve Board forecast of only a weak recovery 
of 2 per cent in real GNP in 1983, and concern that per- 
sistently high real interest rates were a threat to domestic 
economic recovery and to the solvency of several major 
developing nations, industrial corporations and banks at 
home and abroad. 
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There was also increasing concern that recovery in the U.S. 
was being inhibited by a sharp deterioration in the interna- 
tional competitiveness of U.S. industry. The trade-weighted 
value of the American dollar has risen 41 per cent against 
the ten major foreign currencies since September 1980, 
largely due to high interest rates, and the dollar strengthen- 
ed further against all major currencies in November (Fortune 
1/11). The nominal merchandise trade deficit has expanded 
sharply by $20 billion at annual rates over the past four 
quarters. Exports have dropped 7.1 per cent in volume anc 
imports have risen 1.9 per cent over this period. An 
analysis by Citibank concluded that ‘‘the strength of the 
dollar has made the U.S. the least competitive of major in- 
dustrialized countries in hourly compensation in manufactur- 
ing” (BW 1/11). This loss of price competitiveness has 
been compounded by the relatively heavy dependence of 
U.S. exports on demand from less-developed countries 
(about 36 per cent in 1981). The combination of rising 
debt-servicing burdens and declining access to new loans 
has triggered widespread financial difficulties in these na- 
tions and, in fact, 22.1 per cent of U.S. exports in 1981 
were destined for nations which are having overt problems 
in meeting scheduled debt repayments in 1982. The worst 
problems for U.S. exports exist in Latin America, which ac- 


, counts for about 15 per cent of American export demand; 


in particular, exports to Mexico were down 26 per cent in 
the year to August, and further sharp declines can be ex- 
pected with the proliferation of debt problems in Mexico, 
Argentina, and Brazil in the autumn (for purposes of com- 
parison,Canada accounted for about 15 per cent of U.S. 
exports in 1981; conversely, non-OECD nations accounted 
for only 15 per cent of Canadian exports in the first ten 
months of 1982). 


News Developments 


Domestic 


Hopes were reduced that a recovery of consumer spend- 
ing would ensue from a drawdown of Canada Savings 
Bonds following the report by the Department of Finance 
that net sales for the 1982-1983 series were $9.57 billion, 
compared to $11.53 billion last year. After allowing for a 
small run-off of bonds in the intervening year, the conver- 
sion of last year’s bonds into consumer liquidity in October 
and November appears to have been very small (GM, LeD 
1/11). Major retailers report few signs that the increased 
wealth generated by the recent recovery in the stock and 
bond markets or liquidity from CSB redemptions was 
stimulating consumer demand. Retailers did confirm that in- 
ventories had been pared to very low levels in anticipation 
of weak Christmas sales, and this has helped to prevent the 
widespread discounting of retail prices that occurred before 
Christmas last year (GM 15/11). The prospects for per- 
sonal disposable income are clouded by the $3.5 billion 
personal income tax increase (at annual rates) scheduled by 
the federal government to take effect on January 1, 1983. 
The increase originates equally from the hike in unemploy- 
ment insurance premiums announced in the November 
economic statement and the 6 per cent limit on the indexa- 
tion of personal income tax rates contained in the June 
budget. The 18.85 per cent wage cut by the Quebec 
government in the first quarter of 1983 will drain an addi- 
tional $2.0 billion out of consumer purchasing power (LaP 
6/10). The constellation of negative factors among the ma- 
jor determinants of consumer demand — lower wage set- 
tlements, higher taxes, and scarce new job opportunities — 
led Informetrica Ltd. to propose a $3 billion personal income 
tax cut combined with a number of other measures to boost 
consumer demand. To boost personal incomes immediate- 
ly, Informetrica proposed that the tax cut be implemented 
by eliminating taxes for one month (Informetrica Ltd., Monthly 
Economic Review, November 1982). 


Corporate merger activity rose in November, after high 
financing costs had reversed the surge in takeover activity 
that occurred in 1979 and 1980. Petro-Canada announ- 
ced the purchase of the refining and marketing interests of 
British Petroleum Canada for $600 million. The purchase 
will double Petro-Canada’s share of retail gasoline sales 
from 6 to 12 per cent. The company said the purchase 
marks the end of its takeover activity, which included the 
Purchase of Petro Fina Ltd. (FT 1/11, MG 24/11). 


Dome Petroleum, which ran into financial difficulties partly 

because of its purchase of Hudson’s Bay Oil and Gas Ltd., 
Confirmed that it is seeking changes to the $1.5 billion refi- 
fancing package arranged with the federal government and 


four chartered banks in September. The original plan called 
for the government and the banks to purchase $1 billion of 
debentures to be converted into equity at a later date and 
for shareholders to put up an additional $500 million in con- 
vertible debentures. In return, Dome was to get a restructu- 
ring of its $4.0 billion in short-term debt to Canadian banks. 
Since September, Dome has improved its cash flow due to 
lower interest rates, higher energy prices, and cost-cutting 
measures. Dome now proposes that shareholders supply 
$1 billion of the $1.5 billion in aid, to prevent further dilution 
of equity (FT 23/11). 


Further increases in crude oil prices in Canada will soon be 
limited by the trigger clause on prices for oil discovered 
before December 31, 1980. This ’old’ oil cannot exceed 
75 per cent of the world price under the blended oil price 
system in the National Energy Program. (Old oil accounts 
for 84 per cent of all oil produced in Alberta, according to 
regulations enacted by the government.) If prices on world 
spot markets continue to hover near the $34 (U.S.) per bar- 
rel benchmark price, and if the Canadian dollar continues to 
strengthen to $0.83 (U.S.), the July 1 wellhead price 
increase will be $0.50 per barrel rather than the scheduled 
$4.00 increase (if the dollar falls to $0.81 (U.S.), the 
increase will be $1.50 per barrel). 


Prices on international commodity markets continued to 
ease in November, as the spot price index of the Commo- 
dity Research Bureau fell below 230 for the first time this 
year. Lower prices for foodstuffs, notably grains, continued 
a trend established in the spring when the index touched 
255. The price index for raw materials for industrial purpo- 
ses retreated to 226 from 234, reversing a brief rally that 
began in mid-August. Disappointment that interest rates did 
not ease further in November, and a record increase in 
inventories stored at the London Metal Exchange, reduced 
the price of copper, nickel, and lead, all of which are produ- 
ced on a large scale in Canada for export. The price of cof- 
fee rose sharply to lead an increase in most non-metal com- 
modity prices in November, including cocoa, sugar, and rub- 
ber, and other goods imported into Canada 

(FT 6-13-20/11, CRB Commodity Index Report 24/11/82). 


The renewed weakness in commodity prices led to further 
cutbacks in primary industries in Canada in October and 
November. Inco Ltd. announced that it would extend by 
three months through to April 1983 the shutdown of its 
Sudbury copper and nickel mining operations and the layoff 
of 10,000 employees (GM, LeD 19/10). With the Cana- 
dian steel industry operating at only 50 per cent of capa- 
city, Stelco, Dofasco, and Algoma Steel all announced fur- 
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ther cutbacks in their operations. The weakness in demand 
from the steel industry led to another round of layoffs in the 
iron ore industry, including the permanent closure of the 
Schefferville operations of the Iron Ore Co. (GM, LeD 7/10, 
3-5-6/11). The International Woodworkers of America said 
that layoffs in the B.C. forestry industry would increase from 
8,703 in early November to 9,624 by early December, 
resulting in an unemployment rate of 19.3 per cent in the 
industry. No reprieve is anticipated before next spring (GM 
15/11). Lower railway car loadings due to the drop in bulk 
commodity shipments led CP Rail to lay off 3,600 
employees at three heavy repair shops (CP, LeD 16/10). 


Auto producers in North America instituted another round 
of steep cutbacks in production in November. In the United 
States, the three largest auto producers closed at least 36 
plants during the month to reduce output and inventories, 
and the number of autoworkers on indefinite layoff reached 
a record 254,914 in mid-November, while temporary layoffs 
mounted to 30,450. Production schedules in Canada were 
slashed from 31,472 assemblies in the last week of October 
to an average of 19,108 in November, as the operations of 
Chrysler were closed by strikes and as Ford and General 
Motors tried to reduce inventories. The auto companies 
also instituted a wide range of incentives in the U.S. in an 
effort to stimulate sales of 1982 model year cars still held in 
inventory (the incentives included rebates, subsidized finan- 
cing rates, and airline tickets). In Canada, Ford lowered the 
financing rate on 1982 models to 11.75 per cent; General 
Motors kept its financing rate at 19.5 per cent, but initiated 
dealer incentives ranging from $600 to $1,500 per car in 
an effort to reduce stocks (LeD 20/11, GM 2-5-16-19/11). 


The Ontario government enacted legislation to impose a 5 
per cent limit on rent increases claimed for higher financing 
costs arising out of a change of apartment ownership. The 
government also increased the length of time over which 
landlords are required to phase in higher rents caused by 
financing costs when a building is sold; for example, if a 
building is sold twice within three years, the new owner 
must wait at least three more years before recovering any 
of the refinancing costs arising from the second sale. 
These restrictions, as well as a public inquiry, followed the 
reported sale of 10,931 apartment units in Metro Toronto 
(equivalent to about 10 per cent of rental apartments in 
Toronto) by Cadillac Fairview Ltd. to Greymac Credit Corp., 
for $270 million, which immediately sold the units to Kilder- 
kin Investments Ltd. for $312 million, which in turn sold the 
units to a group of Saudi Arabian investors for $500 million 
(GM 13-17/11). 
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The federal government announced that multiple unit resi- 
dential buildings started by the end of 1981 will not loose 
their tax benefits if the projects proceed without “undue 
delay” beginning January 1, 1983. Under previous legisla- 
tion the undue delay provision took effect on January 1, 
1982, but economic factors had, according to industry 
sources, led to a delay of a number of projects so far this 
year. This extension, and an easing of mortgage rates, 
increased industry optimism that these projects will even- 
tually be completed (GM, LeD 16/11). 


The federal government passed Bill S-31, which limits the 
participation of provincial Crown corporations in transporta- 
tion and related firms to 10 per cent. The bill has particular 
implications for the $500 million new annual investments of 
the Caisse de Dépdt et Placement du Québec (which 
invests the deposits of the $11.4 billion Quebec Pension 
Plan and automobile insurance fund among others), which is 
the only investment or pension fund in Canada subject to 
these stringencies. The Caisse recently acquired effective 
control of Domtar Ltd. and acquired 9 per cent of the hol- 
dings of Canadian Pacific Enterprises Ltd. Jean Campeau, 
general manager of the Caisse, estimated that the bill would 
reduce revenues by about $100 million over the next four 
years as well as reducing available funds for corporations, 
and Newfoundland, Ontario, Quebec, Alberta and B.C. have 
objected to Bill S-31 (GM, LeD 18/11, FT 3/12). 


News Chronology 


Nov. 5 About 9,600 United Auto Workers struck the ope- 
rations of Chrysler Canada Ltd., in an effort to regain the 
wage concessions granted in 1980. 

Nov. 19 The U.S. Federal Reserve Board reduced the dis 
count rate from 9.5 per cent to 9.0 per cent as part of a 
policy that abandons until year-end a growth rate target for 
M1. 
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Analytical Note: Employment and Foreign Trade* 


Kishori Lal and Basil McCormick 
Input-Output Division 


There is a perception that even if our foreign trade were 
in balance, with the value of exports of goods and ser- 
vices equal to the value of imports, there would still be an 
imbalance in terms of employment. This note tests that 
hypothesis through the use of the Canadian Input-Output 
model. The Input-Output model permits the calculation of 
the direct and indirect employment content of exports and 
the potential direct and indirect employment content of 
imports. The calculations are based on the year 1978, the 
most recent year for which this comprehensive accounting 
of economic activity is available. 


Basis of Study 


Among the many uses of Input-Output Tables is the construc- 
tion of models which trace and quantify the direct and indirect 
effects of some postulated economic activity. Direct effects 
are obvious. A demand for $1 million of new cars from 
domestic manufacturers will result directly in an output of $1 
million by motor vehicle manufacturers. In turn the motor vehi- 
cle manufacturers must purchase inputs to produce these 
cars, thus stimulating the output of other industries, who in 
turn must purchase their requisite inputs, possibly including 
some output of motor vehicle manufacturers. The culmination 
of this additional economic activity constitutes the indirect ef- 
fects. It is a property of the model that when a given demand 
is imposed, the indirect requirements are met according to 
established relationships. A demand for exports, for example, 
would indirectly require some inputs which are imported. In 
the model application described here the direct and indirect 
employment effects of Canada’s external trade are explored. 


Accounting Conventions and Background 


The construction of Input-Output Tables demands the use of 
certain accounting and valuation conventions. Tracing a com- 
Modity through the economic system requires a uniform 
Valuation at each stage; this valuation is called producers’ 
Values which is akin to a factory gate price before the imposi- 
tion of commodity taxes and outward transportation charges, 
etc. The purchasers’ value for a commodity is a separately 
‘identifiable amalgam of the producers’ value and the interven- 
ing margins, taxes, transportation charges and trade mark- 
ups. (There are seven identified margins.) As this analysis 
treats specifically exports and imports, the valuation of these 
‘categories should be noted specifically. 


-*The opinions expressed in this note are those of the authors and 
are not to be attributed to Statistics Canada. For further information 
they may be contacted at Statistics Canada, Ottawa K1A OT6 
(6183—992-3641). 


In the Input-Output Tables exports are valued at producers’ 
values. Merchandise trade exports are generally valued f.o.b., 
the point of consignment for export. Often this valuation coin- 
cides with producers’ values, but at times, particularly when 
the exporter is not the original producer, this valuation in- 
cludes trade and transportation margins, and these margins 
must be deducted from the merchandise trade values in order 
to express the exports valued at producers’ prices. These 
trade margins are shown as exports of services. Thus total 
exports are not altered on this account; there is a shift from 
the merchandise account to the service account. In most 
cases the valuation of imports equivalent to the producers’ 
values is taken at the Canadian border inclusive of import 
duties. Merchandise trade imports are usually recorded f.o.b., 
the last point of shipment in the country of export. Transpor- 
tation and insurance charges from that point are shown in the 
Balance of Payments as service imports, if paid to foreign 
businesses. In the Input-Output Tables the value of these ser- 
vices to the Canadian border is added to the value of the 
merchandise trade being imported, with a corresponding 
reduction in the value of service imports. 


Commodities are produced by industries and the Input-Output 
Tables display which commodities are produced by which in- 
dustries. The table below relates Canada’s exports to the in- 
dustry of production. Similarly the commodity composition of 
Canada’s imports is known and it can be determined which 
domestic industries would produce those commodities. This 
also is shown below. The table is a summary presentation; all 
calculations are carried out with much more detail-191 in- 
dustries and 595 commodities. 


The Total (as published) is in “The Input-Output Structure of 
the Canadian Economy, 1971-78", (Catalogue 15-2016), 
Table 70. The model application uses only values summing to 
sub-total (Producing Industries) as the employment effects 
are generated by the economic activities of industries. The 
unallocated exports/imports are mainly receipts and payments 
on tourist and travel account, the commodity content of which 
is largely unknown. Non-competing imports are primary com- 
modities such as natural rubber, cotton, etc., which are not 
produced in Canada. The net indirect taxes on exports is the 
levy on the export of petroleum products. The import values 
of crude mineral oils are based on external trade values sub- 
ject to the usual adjustments described under; these values 
thus, do not reflect the subsidies paid to the domestic pur- 
chasers of imported crude mineral oil. It was noted above that 
in the Input-Output Tables imports are valued C.I.F. to the 
Canadian border plus import duties. Thus transportation 
margins form part of the commodity value and the value of im- 
port duties added to each commodity is deducted in total. 
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Table 1 


Structure of Domestic Exports and Imports of Goods and Services, 1978, 


Classified by Producing Industry 
(Producers’ values in $ millions) 


Producing Industry Exports Per Cent Imports Per Cer 
Agriculture 2825 Bal 978 iN: 
Forestry 63 0.1 85 Oz 
Fishing, Hunting and Trapping io OHS! 140 O73 
Petroleum and Gas Wells 3,070 BS) 3,656 625 
Other Mines and Quarries 3,903 We 1,902 3.4 
Manufacturing 38,853 69.6 45,686 81.8 
Transportation & Storage 1,442 2.6 514 0.9 
Communication 91 0.2 ila OE 
Electric Power, Gas and Other Utilities 477 0.9 3 _ 
Wholesale Trade Wes 8.4 224A. 0.4 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate 181 0.3 888 1.6 
Community Business and Personal Services 812 ‘lets 1,683 3.0 
Transportation Margins DANO 4.0 = = 
Sub-total (55,845) 100. (55,870) 100.0 
Export and Import Values Not Allocated by Producing Industry 

Unallocated Exports/Imports SRO Se 5 

Non-competing Imports 997 

Net Indirect Taxes/Duties SoS = 2 On 

Government Goods and Services 9 = 

Sub-total (Silt) (3,861) 

Total (as published) 59,761 59,700 


SS 


The Balance of Payments record receipts and payments of in- 
terest and dividends as exports and imports, but these 
transfers do not relate to the domestic economy and thus 
they are not recorded as exports and imports in the Input- 
Output Tables. 


Results and Concluding Remarks 


The export of one billion dollars of goods and services in 
1978 prices creates 26,123 man-years of direct and indirect 
employment. One billion dollars of goods and services in 
1978 prices of the same commodity composition as was im- 
ported in 1978, if demanded from domestic supplies, would 
create 27,518 man-years of direct and indirect employment. 
Thus, if our foreign trade in goods and services were in 
balance, the potential employment content of imports would 
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be 5.3 per cent greater than the employment content of ex- 
ports. Relating these ratios to the actual values of exports 
and imports in 1978, exports of $55,845 million as shown i 
Table 1 generated 1,458,839 man-years of direct and in- 
direct employment. The corresponding imports amounted to 
$55,870 million, and this represents an employment potenti 
of 1,537,431 man-years. Thus, while exports and imports ir 
that year are just about in balance, there is an imbalance of 
78,592 man-years in the employment content. As was note: 
above, these simulations for both exports and imports permi' 
some of the indirect requirements to be met from imports. 
The model necessarily assumes that an imported commodity 
would be produced in Canada with the same technology as | 
used in the domestic production of a commodity in the same 
class. The results must be understood as a test of a par- 
ticular hypothesis and cannot be read as suggesting that a 


Table 2 


Employment Arising from $1 Million Spent on a Given Industry 


ee ee or 


Primary and Extractive Industries 


1. Agriculture 

2. Forestry 

3. Fishing, hunting and trapping 
4. 
5 
6 
7 


Metal mines 


. Mineral fuels 


Non-metal mines and quarries 
Services incidental to mining 


Manufacturing Industries 


8. 
9. 
10. 
i. 


12 


13. 


14 
15 


16. 
WwW. 
18. 
12. 
20. 
21. 


22 


23. 


(24 


25. 


26 


| ar. 


Food and beverage industries 

Tobacco products industries 

Rubber and plastics products industries 
Leather industries 

Textile industries 

Knitting mills 

Clothing industries 

Wood industries 

Furniture and fixture industries 

Paper and allied industries 

Printing and publishing 

Primary metal industries 

Metal fabricating industries 

Machinery industries 

Transportation equipment industries 
Electrical products industries 

Non-metal mineral products industries 
Petroleum and coal products industries 
Chemical and chemical products industries 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 


Other Industries 


. Construction industry 

. Transportation and storage 

. Communication 

. Electric power, gas, other utilities 

. Wholesale trade 

. Retail trade 

. Other finance, insurance and real estate 
. Education and health services 

. Amusement and recreation services 

. Services to business management 

. Accommodation and food services 

. Other personal and miscellaneous services 


Direct 


(Person Years) 


48.8 
59.6 


91.7 


—_=- @®- soa 
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major shift from imports to domestic sources is in fact feasi- 
ble; nor does the analysis address a range of possible con- 
comitant economic effects, such as productivity. 


The results are also an average, based on the whole export 
and import bill, and there is considerable variation in the 
employment potential of different commodities. A commodity 
is usually, but not necessarily, produced by one industry. 
Table 2 shows the direct and total employment effects from 
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$1 million of output for 39 industry groupings. (The multiplie 
is the ratio of total employment to direct employment.) Table 
1 shows the dominant role of products of manufacturing in 
both exports and imports, accounting for 70 per cent of ex- 
ports and more than 80 per cent of imports. We see from 
Table 2, however, that not all manufacturing industries 
generate high levels of direct or total employment per dollar 
of output. 


Glossary 


Diffusion index 


End point 
seasonal 
adjustment 


External trade 
Balance-of- 
payments basis 


Customs basis 


Net exports 
Terms of trade 


Filtered, filtering 


a diffusion index is a measure, taken 
across a group of time series, that 
indicates the uniformity of movement 
exhibited by the group. More pre- 
cisely, for any given period the 
diffusion index is equal to the per- 
centage of series in the group that 
are expanding during that period. 
The diffusion index thus indicates 
the dispersion or diffuseness of a 
given change in the aggregate. 
Since business cycle changes gen- 
erally affect many economy proces- 
ses diffusion indexes are useful in 
determining whether a change is 
due to cyclical forces. 


this procedure uses the data for the 
current period in estimating the 
seasonal factor for that period. In 
contrast the projected factor proce- 
dure calculates the seasonal factor 
for the current period by extrapolat- 
ing past data. The end point proce- 
dure therefore allows changing sea- 
sonal patterns to be recognized 
sooner than the projected factor 


procedure. 


data which reflect a number of 
adjustments applied to the customs 
totals to make them consistent with 
the concepts and definitions used in 
the system of national accounts. 


totals of detailed merchandise trade 
data tabulated directly from customs 
documents. 


exports less imports. 


the ratio of merchandise export 
prices to merchandise import prices. 
This ratio can be calculated monthly 
on acustoms basis from External 
Trade data, or quarterly on a ba- 
lance of payments basis from GNP 
data. 

in general the term filtering refers to 


removing, or filtering out, move- 
ments of the data that repeat them- 


Final demand 


Final domestic 
demand 


Inventories 
By stage of 
processing 


Labour market 
Additional worker 
effect 


selves with roughly the same fre- 
quency. In the context used here we 
refer to removing the high frequency, 
or irregular movements, so that one 
can better judge whether the current 
movement represents a change in 
the trend-cycle. Unfortunately all 
such filtering entails a loss of timeli- 
ness in signalling cyclical changes. 
We have attempted to minimize this 
loss in timeliness by filtering with 
minimum phase shift filters. 


final domestic demand plus exports. 
It can also be computed as GNP 
excluding inventory changes. 


the sum of personal expenditure on 
goods and services, government 
current expenditure, and gross fixed 
capital formation by Canadians. 
Final domestic demand can also be 
viewed as GNP plus imports less 
exports and the change in inven- 
tories; that is, it is a measure of final 
demand by Canadians irrespective 
of whether the demand was met by 
domestic output, imports ora 
change in inventories. 


within a given industry inventories 
may be classified depending on 
whether processing of the goods, 
from that industry's point of view, is 
complete, is still underway, or has 
not yet begun. Inventories held at 
these various stages of processing 
are referred to as finished goods, 
goods in process, and raw materials 
respectively. Note that in this context 
the term raw materials does not 
necessarily refer to raw or primary 
commodities such as wheat, iron 
ore, etc. It simply refers to materials 
that are inputs to the industry in 
question. 


refers to the hypothesis that as the 
unemployment rate rises, the main 
income earner in the family unit may 
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Discouraged 
worker effect 


Employed 


Employment, 
Payrolls and 
Manhours Survey 


Employment rate 


Labour force 


Labour Force 
Survey 


become unemployed, inducing re- 
lated members of the unit who were 
previously not participating in the 
labour force to seek employment. 
This is also referred to as the 
‘secondary worker effect’. 


refers to the hypothesis that as the 
unemployment rate increases, some 
persons actively seeking employ- 
ment may become ‘discouraged’ as 
their job search period is extended, 
and drop out of the labour force. 


persons who, during the reference 
period for the Labour Force Survey: 
a) did any work at all, for pay or profit 
in the context of an employer- 
employee relationship, or were 
self-employed. It includes unpaid 
family work which is defined as work 
contributing directly to the operation 
of a family farm, business, or profes- 
sional practice owned or operated by 
a related member of the household. 
b) had a job but were not at work due 
to own illness or disability, personal 
or family responsibilities, bad 
weather, labour dispute or other 
reasons (excluding persons on lay- 
off and those with a job to start ata 
future date). 


a monthly mail census of firms 
employing 20 or more employees, 
collecting payroll information on the 
last week or pay period in the 
reference month, including figures 
on average hours, earnings, and 
employment. 


represents employment as a percen- 
tage of the population 15 years of 
age and over. 


persons in the labour force are those 
members of the population 15 years 
of age and over who, in the refer- 
ence period were either employed or 
unemployed. 


is amonthly household survey which 
measures the status of the members 
of the household with respect to the 


Large firm 
employment 


Paid worker 


Participation rate 


Unemployed 


labour market, in the reference 
period. Inmates of institutions and 
full-time members of the Canadian 
Armed Forces are excluded be- 
cause they are considered to exist 
outside the labour market. 


includes all persons drawing pay for 
services rendered or for paid ab- 
sence during the survey reference 
period and for whom an employer 
makes CPP or QPP and/or UIC 
contributions. The employee con- 
cept excludes owners of unincorpo- 
rated businesses and professional 
practices, the self-employed, unpaid 
family workers, persons doing non- 
remunerative work, pensioners, 
home workers, members of elected 
Or appointed bodies, military per- 
sonnel and persons providing ser- 
vices to an establishment on a 
contract basis. It is based on data 
collected in the Employment, 
Payrolls and Manhours Survey. 


a person who during the reference 
period did work for pay or profit. Paid 
workers do not include persons who 
did unpaid work which contributed 
directly to the operation of a family 
farm, business, or professional prac- 
tice owned and operated by a 
related member of the household. 


represents the labour force as a 
percentage of the population 15 
years of age and over. The participa- 
tion rate for a particular group is the 
percentage of that group participat- 
ing in the labour force. 


those who during the reference 
period: 

a) were without work, and had 
actively looked for work in the past 
four weeks (ending with the refer- 
ence week) and were available for 
work, 

or 

b) had not actively looked for work in 
the past four weeks but had been on 


Monetary base 


Prices 
Commodity prices 


Consumer prices 


Implicit prices 


Industry prices 


layoff (with the expectation of return- 
ing to work) for 26 weeks or less and 
were available for work, 

or 

c) had not actively looked for work in 
the past four weeks but had a new 
job to start in four weeks or less from 
the reference week, and were avail- 
able for work. 


the sum of notes in circulation, coins 
outside banks, and chartered bank 
deposits with the Bank of Canada. 
Also referred to as the high-powered 
money supply. 


daily cash (spot) prices of individual 
commodities. Commodity prices 
generally refer to spot prices of 
crude materials. 


retail prices, inclusive of all sales, 
excise and other taxes applicable to 
individual commodities. In effect, the 
prices which would be paid by final 
purchasers in a store or outlet. The 
Consumer Price Index is designed to 
measure the change through time in 
the cost of a constant “basket” of 
goods and services, representing 
the purchases made by a particular 
population group in a specified time 
period. Because the basket contains 
a set of goods and services of 
unchanging or comparable quantity 
and quality changes in the cost of 
the basket are strictly due to price 
movements. 


prices which are the by-product of a 
deflation process. They reflect not 
only changes in prices but also 
changes in the pattern of expendi- 
ture or production in the group to 
which they refer. 


prices charged for new orders in 
manufacturing excluding discounts, 
allowances, rebates, sales and ex- 
cise taxes, for the reference period. 
The pricing point is the first stage of 
selling after production. The Industry 


Laspeyres price 
index 


Paasche price 
index 


Valuation 
Constant dollar 


Current dollar 


Nominal 


Real 


Selling Price Index is a set of base 
weighted price indices designed to 
measure movement in prices of 
products sold by Canadian Estab- 
lishments classified to the manufac- 
turing sector by the 1970 Standard 
Industrial Classification. 


the weights used in calculating an 
aggregate Laspeyres price index are 
fixed weights calculated for a base 
period. Thus changes in a price 
index of this type are strictly due to 
price movements. 


the weights used in calculating an 
aggregate Paasche price index are 
current period weights. Changes in a 
price index of this type reflect both 
changes in price and importance of 
the components. 


represents the value of expenditure 
or production measured in terms of 
some fixed base period’s prices. 
(Changes in constant dollar expendi- 
ture or production can only be 
brought about by changes in the 
physical quantities of goods purch- 
ased or produced). 


represents the value of expenditure 
or production measured at current 
price levels. A change in current 
dollar expenditure or production can 
be brought about by changes in the 
quantity of goods bought or pro- 
duced or by changes in the level of 
prices of those goods. 


represents the value of expenditure 
or production measured at current 
price levels. ‘Nominal’ value is 
synonymous with ‘current dollar’ 
value. 


‘real’ value is synonymous with 
‘constant dollar’ value. 
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Gross National Expenditure, Implicit Price Indexes 
(Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures) 1961 Q2-1982 Q3 
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Gross National Expenditure, Implicit Price Indexes and National Income, Selected Components 
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External Trade, Customs Basis 
(Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures) 
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Canadian Leading Indicators Jan. 61-Sept. 82 
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Canadian Leading Indicators Jan. 61-Sept. 82 
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DEC 8, 1982 
TABLE 1 2:15 PM 


GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE IN 1971 DOLLARS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


TT 
BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT 


a asl GOVERNMENT NON TAVENTORY_INVESTHENT NATIONAL 

XPENDI - EXPENDI - RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY BUSINESS FARM 

TURE TURE CONST- CONST- AND NON-F ARM AND GICC oe A i a dg 
RUCTION RUCTION EQUIPMENT (1) (1)(2) 


2.3 2 = 3.0 =a 573 -335 6.9 

1978 2.7 1.8 -1.8 fe 1.0 -60 216 10.4 rit ae 

1979 2.0 rz) -2.8 12.9 11.9 1629 -136 2.9 7.2 2.9 

1980 1.1 =1,0 -6.1 11.0 4.5 -2389 -122 1.8 -2.0 5 

1981 1.9 “9 5.6 8.4 4.6 1251 312 1.6 2.6 3.1 

1980 IV rz) =,5 6.2 2.4 -.2 1256 72 3.3 3.3 

1981 I sa 2 6.8 4.5 4.3 2364 236 “5.4 a8 12 
II in aa 4.9 7 3.7 -572 12 7.8 4.6 1.6 
II ag ‘5 =8.7 ‘0 -5.2 920 376 270 = 2464 
IV 23 g iter 3.2 2 -2080 -508 Sik -§.3 -.9 

1982 | -1.0 1 =1.8 eane -8.3 -1512 132 -3.9 “5,1 -2.2 
Il 25 3 Sis -8.7 -6.0 -1228 -264 6.4 1.7 =e) 
Il ~120 = -8.1 “557 =11.5 328 356 11 -2.2 =the 


————— EEE 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) DIFFERENCE FROM PRECEDING PERIOD, ANNUAL RATES. 
(2) GICC - GRAIN IN COMMERCIAL CHANNELS. 


DEC 8, 1982 TABLE 2 ZnS PM 


REAL OUTPUT BY INDUSTRY 
1971=100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


GROSS 
DOMESTIC NON- 
GROSS PRODUCT DURABLE DURABLE NON- 
DOMES- EXCLUDING GOODS SERVICE MANUF AC- MANUF AC- COM- COM- 
Tic AGRICUL- PRODUCING PRODUCING INDUSTRIAL TURING TURING MINING MERCIAL MERCIAL 
PRODUCT TURE INDUSTRIES INDUSTRIES PRODUCTION INDUSTRIES INDUSTRIES INDUSTRY INDUSTRIES INDUSTRIES 
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1977 ALG) AN) Noe 35 2.6 20 iNest cia) wer Ys 
1978 Sao Sh 253 4.0 345 4.5 he €/ has x arf las 
1979 Zhaf 4.0 Se) 3.8 Ba 3.4 6.0 9.8 4.3 , 
1980 4 a Se 1.6 PEM) -4.7 -1.4 oat +d Fi 
1981 2a Zea 253 2.6 ite Zire ue” “hye yA 18 
1980 SEP $2 6 nee 3} 1.4 2.5 ie Pk 6 ays 
OCT 6 6 29 ae ae Lal 4 hel 8 4? 
NOV 6 je .2 ald 4 ei ar, 520 5 6 
DEC .0 st! 515) Bears ne 8 7 -4.3 d .0 
1981 JAN 4 ne aot std aire = 2510 ay .0 He) aes 
FEB 8 st 1.9 4 eo Si 1.6 1.4 1.0 <23 
MAR os 5) qa A. 135 2.6 7 aye, a Pm 
APR 2 7S Bit 3 0 s -.4 oa 3 to 
MAY Ae) 4 1.0 =4 le 1.8 WE) stan 3 a 
JUN 1) te] ech 3 a 2.6 0 -2.4 5 “ft 
JUL i He Als? aie) cl Snr =O ARE: rat -1.4 9 
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SEP So sel} mal ie 1) = ied = Orel ach ap | iy .0 
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NOV 1 mL a2 he! =a = 2510 = Pal vail 1 .0 
DEC = 3 eal = 119 Save ane Sih el hs 12 =e =o 
1982 JAN = jie =Ias = 10: a) 5 5 ae oan =A a scth =1.8 as 
FEB .0 at SUA! si) mo: a7 228 2.3 0 Sr 
MAR =26 ie ait SA Hi ly e2ie Sat ane saa 6 
APR Sats rte! Sle ch SN hee 8 Sa ol tal) e1.0 A: 
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SOURCE: GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT BY INDUSTRY, CATALOGUE NO. 61-005, STATISTICS CANADA. 


DEC 8, 1982 TABLE 3 2:15 PM 


DEMAND INDICATORS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


MANUF AC- AVERAGE 


NEW DURABLE TURING WEEKLY TOTAL CONSTRUC- 

DEPARTMENT MOTOR MANUF AC- MANUF AC- INVENTORY HOURS IN HOUSING TION 
RETAIL STORE VEHICLE TURING TURING SHIPMENTS = MANUFAC- STARTS BUILDING MATERIALS 
SALES SALES SALES SHIPMENTS NEW ORDERS RATIO (1) TURING (1) (2) PERMITS SHIPMENTS 


1977 etn) Fak) 1 doliee ae eR 38.6 244.0 139 3.3 

1978 Wihetes 11.0 4 18.7 2220 1.84 38.8 234.8 5.8 Lows 

19793 12.1 10.8 8 WAS) 16.6 1.86 38.8 197.4 ode USS: 

1980 ahh geo 0 Ons 3.4 2.02 So.0 S56 Tae 8.3 

1981 12.6 Sigg 309 12.8 8.6 2.02 38.5 180.7 Zag THES 

1980 IV 350 200 cans 6.0 4.0 WLW 38.7 167.0 22.6 ee 

1981 I 5.0 Siok) ol 1.8 a OER) 38.7 iSite 4 358 
II 1.4 Sie peu 7.0 URES ings 38.8 216.3 8 7.0 
II] 4 Phen Sayed .0 <4 250i 38.5 180.0 =O =e 
IV iio 1.4 6 Selig ASL Zone 38.1 135.0 aod = 16 

1982 I Sie =) Sh ine) =2:05) 22S 385) WANs! Sis =O 2 
II 1.0 es. 6.9 4 6.6 220 SM ot 117.0 -28.8 =2% 6 
II] ens =o Hick 1.6 mes SH 2.14 Sno 4.4 SSG 

1981 NOV 2008 2516 54.4 =.8 aes 2.14 38.1 UZ al) aZae =e! 
DEC a9 =a) =20%3 = 044 2.0 Ze 19 3786 179.0 10.9 me 

1982 JAN Sulina a Aire edie) =a fs) -10.7 Qed: 38.1 164.0 “203 SUN cas: 
FEB 10 4.9 (etre) zhi ees 222 38.2 201.0 S1OnS Sio 
MAR re -4.2 -3.8 ao SE if PE 40} Sieg 173.0 9.8 ne: 
APR 545) Pail 1.6 Nha} oe.4 2.28 3729 THO Sel SAL 
MAY i) of) 1,6 4.1 = 0) 2.18 3700 104.0 Sens aid 
JUN Ot =26 7.8 a Back) 25atd Sill 114.0 Sint RIO; 
JUL Pie als) = 2510 = 26 ier nes 37.6 112.0 Zone Soiae 
AUG ae ne 22.6 6.7 4.1 2.04 37.6 88.0 Slee | 5.6 
SEP Wel Sa Shab oes Elite) 28 86.0 nares =o 23 
OCT 108.0 PAM! 
NOV 131.0 

SOURCE: RETAIL TRADE, CATALOGUE 63-005, EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CATALOGUE 72-002, INVENTORIES, SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS 

IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, CATALOGUE 31-001, NEW MOTOR VEHICLE SALES, CATALOGUE 63-007, BUILDING PERMITS, CATALOGUE 
64-001, STATISTICS CANADA, CANADIAN HOUSING STATISTICS, CANADA MORTGAGE AND HOUSING CORPORATION. 
(1) NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 
(2) THOUSANDS OF STARTS, ANNUAL RATES. 
DEC 8; 1982 TABLE 4 2:15 PM 


LABOUR MARKET INDICATORS 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


EMPLOYMENT 


TOTAL TOTAL PARTICI- EMPLOYMENT UNEMPLOY- UNEMPLOY- UNEMPLOY - UNEMPLOY- 
- ESTAB- MANUFACTUR- - LABOUR LABOUR PATION POPULATION MENT RATE MENT RATE MENT RATE MENT 
LISHMENT ING, ESTAB- FORCE FORCE RATE RATIO TOTAL AGES 15-24 AGES 25 INSURANCE 
SURVEY LISHMENT SURVEY AND OVER 
(1) SURVEY (1) (2) (2) (3) (4) 
a ed a a a 
1977 Poth cal 1.8 29 61.5 56.6 Beal 14,4 one 2807 
1978 2.0 1.6 3.4 tev 62.6 57.4 8.4 14.5 6.1 2809 
1979 3.6 <58) 4.0 3.0 63.3 58.6 138 13.0 5.4 2602 
1980 2] = ew 2.8 Babes 64.0 59laz Uist ete?! 5.4 2762 
1981 ato) Wer 2.6 Phe 64.7 59.8 7.6 eh 5.6 2895 
1980 IV Ti23 10 Wer na 64.2 Dehale oe eal 28) 825 
1981 I ec) Tao eZ Iz 64.7 60.0 Pe: 1330 ak xi J) 
I] 10 1s ak ot) 64.7 60.1 Ue? 1250 Bae 542 
Ill a0 Sst! Sel a 64.7 59.8 7Eh3 isi 5.6 683 
IV eo =1.8 = if we 64.6 53m 8.4 14.6 6.3 959 
1982 | alate) = oun =f] Soul 63.9 58,4 8.6 Tons 6.4 939 
II = Hoe: =3:.0 male 5 64.0 57.4 10.2 17.6 ete 854 
II] Sse! 8 64.2 56.5 121 20.8 Sn 947 
1981 NOV = dh 24 =o 64.6 S92 8.3 14.7 6.1 352 
DEC shel te el ae 64.4 58.8 8.6 14.8 6.5 372 
1982 JAN seh Ne =) ers = 15 64.0 58.6 8.3 15.0 6.0 385 
FEB 4 =a = See! 63.8 58.3 8.6 T30 6.4 257 
MAR .0 Sal = 4 64.0 58.2 920 15.8 6.7 297 
APR =70 Salen stl Py Bang Svan 9.6 16.6 Tae 280 
MAY Stl SA) = H4 4 64.1 57.5 10.2 W725 iow d 265 
JUN =.8 Sie =416 2 64.1 Sie 10.9 18.6 8.3 309 
JUL .0 -.4 =e SU 64.5 56.9 11.8 20.9 a! 326 
AUG a4 9 70 = 64.2 56.4 TWi2 21.0 o53 276 
SEP ane tae 64.0 56.2 lgae 20.5 9.5 345 
OCT mae 3 64.2 56.0 Nien 21.0 10.0 
NOV Sat =) 63.8 55.7 1257 20.5 10.2 


SOURCE: ESTIMATES OF EMPLOYEES BY PROVINCE AND INDUSTRY, CATALOGUE 72-008, THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, 
STATISTICAL REPORT ON THE OPERATION OF THE UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT, CATALOGUE 73-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


PERCENTAGE CHANGE, ESTIMATES OF EMPLOYEES, TOTAL EMPLOYMENT OF PAID WOR bs 
PEREEUr Ane: FinaEE I ORKERS IN NON-AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES. 


1) 
2) 
: EMPLOYMENT AS A PERCENTAGE OF THE POPULATION 15 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER. 


( 
( 
( 
( INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS RECEIVED, THOUSANDS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED. 


DEC 8, 1982 TABLE 5 


2:15 PM 
PRICES AND COSTS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
RESIDENTIAL NON- AVERAG 
—____CONSUMER PRICE INDEX == CANADIAN INDUSTRY CONSTRUC- RESIDENTIAL MEEKLY OUTPUT UNIT 
ae aa ae DOLLAR IN SELLING TION INPUTS CONSTRUC-  KAGES AND PER PERSON LABOUR 
oe OD U.S. CENTS PRICE PRICE TION INPUTS SALARIES EMPLOYED COSTS 
(1) INDEX INDEX PRICE INDEX (2) (3) (3) 
<= ha aa eee ee Ee ts 
1977 8.0 8.4 7.8 94.10 7.9 9.3 8.4 9.9 1 
1978 9.0 15.5 6.4 87.72 9.2 9.4 7.5 6.2 ee Hi 
1979 9.1 Were 7.9 85.38 14.5 10.1 vf. 4 8.6 108.9 202.2 
1980 10.1 10.7 10.0 85.54 13.5 5.4 9.0 9.8 106.3 227.2 
1981 12.5 11.4 12.8 83.42 10.2 9.7 9.7 1202 106.2 252.7 
1980 IV 2.8 Sa 2.8 84.47 tend 9 Pee aed 106.2 7 
1981 I B52 3.0 fee 83.78 2.6 2.6 1.9 a3 106.3 SAG 
Il ami AS 3.4 83.43 oh 5.2 3.9 “ey 107.0 247.5 
II1 3.0 2.5 B.1 82.53 21 fe a 2.4 105.9 256.7 
IV 2.5 -.6 Bea 83.91 13 -.7 1. 6 FUME 105.7 265.9 
1982 I 2.5 1.9 PEM) S272 1.4 8 1.9 3.1 104.7 274.8 
11 che 4.1 2.8 80.37 1.9 9 152 1.6 104.3 280.4 
III a1) 1.9 2,2 80.02 My 2.4 Se | 
1981 NOV 9 -.2 ee 84.22 -.2 4 5 9 105.9 265.4 
DEC 4 -.8 8 84.38 4 a3 Y 6 105.7 269.2 
1982 JAN 34) 10 6 83.86 YL 6 ie tae 104.7 27 2a 
FEB iin2 250) 9 82.37 6 -.3 ra 1.9 105.1 274.0 
MAR 183 8 1.4 81.94 5 Pa ia -.2 104.5 277.8 
APR 5 6 5 81.65 1.0 2 & 9 104.4 281.2 
MAY 1.4 an Wea 81.04 4 3 5 at 104.5 a de Oe 
JUN 1.0 252 a7 78.41 aa 1.0 1.4 4 103.9 282.9 
JUL 5 6 5 78,75 a2 8 oy 4 102.8 287.0 
AUG 5 -.8 9 80.31 =P) 1.1 1.9 8 104.2 281.1 
SEP 5 - 8 9 80.99 8 we ps 
OCT 6 -.3 8 81.31 -.2 
NOV 81.55 


SOURCE; CONSTRUCTION PRICE STATISTICS (62-007), INDUSTRY PRICE INDEXES (62-011), GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT BY INDUSTRY (61-005 
ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME (72-005), THE LABOUR FORCE (71-001), THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX (62-001), EMPLOYMENT, 
EARNINGS AND HOURS (72-002), STATISTICS CANADA, BANK OF CANADA REVIEK. 

(1) AVERAGE NOON SPOT RATE: (NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGES ) 

(2) SEASONALLY ADJUSTED. 

(3) OUTPUT IS DEFINED AS TOTAL GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT, EMPLOYMENT IS DEFINED ON A LABOUR FORCE SURVEY BASIS 
AND LABOUR COSTS ARE DEFINED AS TOTAL LABOUR INCOME. INDEX FORM, 1971=100, USING SEASONALLY ADJUSTED DATA: 
(NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGES) 


DEC 8, 1982 TABLE 6 2515. .PM 


PRICES AND COSTS 
NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


PERSONAL EXPENDITURE BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT 


NON- 
RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY GROSS 
SEMI - NON- CON- CON- AND NATIONAL 
DURABLES DURABLES DURABLES SERVICES STRUCTION STRUCTION EQUIPMENT EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 


: 6.1 8.9 Ded 10.9 a9 7.4 thar 2.2 wat 
1978 ot 4.5 10.4 LCA hee 7.0 ea ie t3.,°1 6.5 
1979 Bing 10.9 10.2 8.5 7.6 9.8 10.3 19;'1 13.8 10.3 
1980 8.6 155.2 12.2 Bit 5.4 11.8 10.2 1827 15.0 11.0 
1981 8.9 78S) 14.7 10.9 9.4 ist 11.0 rie | 19 10.1 
1.2 v7 4.6 PERI 3.6 yaw 3.4 2.0 1.9 2.0 
1381 Pat 1.6 ace 3.6 owe: 252 250 4.8 4.9 aie 
II 2.1 2.3 chee! 2.3 358 2.8 Dae aes 220 "7 
Ill 207, aS 3.8 1.9 ne 3.0 2.6 Zt 2.6 }. 
IV zal a) 1.6 2.6 12 3.3 25 'B 1:6 cae ae 
1982 I 8 at Biz 2a 1.3 1.3 ay oat as ae 
II 1.0 1.8 3.3 3d wee 1.6 210 a Ae - Ls 

II] 1.8 a pant 2.9 eeu aie 1.4 1.5 aa ; 


SOURCE. NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


DEC 8, 1982 TABLE ie 2:15 PM 


EXTERNAL TRADE 
CUSTOMS BASIS (1) 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


EXPORTS OF GOODS IMPORTS OF GOODS 
INDEX OF PRICE INDEX OF PRICE NET EXPORTS TERMS 
TOTAL PHYSICAL INDEX TOTAL PHYSICAL INDEX OF GOODS OF TRADE 
VALUE VOLUME (2) VALUE VOLUME (2) (3) (4) 


_— ee eee 


1977 15.8 353 6.6 13.0 au 121 2730 106.7 
1978 19.4 S16 8.8 18.3 Sia 13.4 4007 nO2 73 
1979 23.4 1.8 20.9 2009 Wein 14.3 4118 108.2 
1980 16.0 Silene V2 On? =e.) 16.7 8488 108.8 
1981 ek) 2.6 6.4 14.2 Pha Ahan 7351 104.3 
1980 IV 4.3 re 1.0 as etn vf 1.4 2851 107.2 
1981 I 1.0 Sono 6.4 4.6 aij 5.6 1818 108.0 
I] 6.1 10.4 ra eo) Sikh 1.8 1636 101.7 
II] =O -4.9 2.6 Sa = 24 2.4 1185 102.0 
IV =o 1 sie 1,0 ff 2 =5...0 Saad 2712 105.4 
1982 I ani =4e1 2.4 Song = 1059 228 3511 104.9 
II ec 10.1 eit ts = 2.4 2.1 S254 4607 102.0 
II] 2.8 BL 2519 4.5 S158! Shoe 4634 101.0 
1981 OCT =7a0 Sli O seal Sf oS) Uae te! 825 104.0 
NOV 4.4 D2 2.4 Sak 2.8 Sono 1056 109.6 
DEC Sohal Su .0 Ve 15.410) 6.8 831 102.6 
1982 JAN Sous aalSva 555 SHS -16.4 =Ve74 1301 109.5 
FEB 12.6 18.0 -4.4 18.3 St 257 1048 101.9 
MAR Silke 8 = 2a Sel 7/ .0 =3in.1 1162 103.5 
APR 1.8 Sue or) ahd) zee 25) 1252 103.6 
MAY 27 Soe © 73 Sate Die 52. 1453 103.2 
JUN Wt 4.6 15 -4.5 -14.3 4.4 1902 99,4 
JUL = -4.3 3.4 729 5710 28 1527 S39 
AUG Soy cl 54 Del 4.1 ay) Ak) 1367 101.9 
SEP 250 2a) =3i7 CE: Se) =P ahs) 1740 101.0 
OCT SallSty 2 -18.0 1682 


SOURCE: TRADE OF CANADA, EXPORTS, CATALOGUE 65-004, TRADE OF CANADA, IMPORTS, CATALOGUE 65-007, STATISTICS CANADA. 


(1) SEE GLOSSARY OF TERMS. 

(2) NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED. 

(3) BALANCE OF PAYMENTS BASIS (SEE GLOSSARY), MILLIONS OF DOLLARS. 

(4) PRICE INDEX FOR MERCHANDISE EXPORTS RELATIVE TO PRICE INDEX FOR MERCHANDISE IMPORTS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, 
NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 


DEC 8, 1982 TABLE 8 2215) PM 


CURRENT ACCOUNT, BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
BALANCES 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


SERVICE TRANSACTIONS TRANSFERS 
MERCHAN- INHERI - PERSONAL & Gooos TOTAL 
DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT TOTAL TANCES AND INSTITU- TOTAL AND CURRENT 
TRADE AND AND MIGRANTS’ TIONAL SERVICES ACCOUNT 
DIVIDENDS SHIPPING FUNDS REMITTANCES 
———— a eee 
1977 2730 -1641 -3658 -26 -7444 455 SSE! 413 -4714 - 4301 
1978 4007 - 1706 -4696 131 -8992 364 14 50 -4985 - 4935 
1979 4118 - 1068 -5241 309 -9744 544 iW 664 -5626 - 4962 
1980 8488 -1228 -5384 536 - 10831 895 =i! 1247 -2343 - 1096 
1981 7351 SUAS -6474 487 - 14258 1131 38 1561 -6907 -5346 
1980 IV 2851 -374 - 1301 145 -2848 250 14 348 3 351 
1981 | 1818 2.913 - 1483 112 -3345 283 =a 360 Se =T167 
II 1636 -285 - 1643 142 -3605 273 5 357 - 1969 = 1612 
III 1185 -267 -1854 111 -3941 261 2.) 434 -2756 =2322 
IV 2712 =i - 1494 122 -3367 308 13 410 -655 -245 
1982 | 3511 -322 S22 118 -4016 340 -4 391 -505 -114 
I] 4607 -362 -2411 273 -447) 321 0 406 136 542 
III 4634 S235) -2439 278 =395)1 212 13 337 683 1020 


SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


> <a 


DEC 8, 1982 
TABLE 9 2:15 PM 


CAPITAL ACCOUNT, BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
CAPITAL MOVEMENTS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


PORTFOLIO PORTFOLIO TOTAL CHART. BANK TOTAL ALLOCATION 


DIRECT DIRECT TRANS - TRANS- LONG N 
ET FOREIGN SHORT NET ‘ 
pecans INVESTMENT ACTIONS, ACTIONS, TERM CURRENCY TERM ERRORS SPECIAL OFFICIAL 
ABROAD CANADIAN FOREIGN CAPITAL POSITION CAPITAL AND DRAWING MONETARY 
SECURITIES SECURITIES MOVEMENTS KITH NON- MOVEMENTS OMISSIONS RIGHTS MOVEMENTS 


(BALANCE ) RESIDENTS (BALANCE ) 


1977 475 -740 Bat 221 4217 1384 668 = 
1978 85 -2150 4742 Zn 3111 207" 1237 ori2 0 3289 
1979 675 -2500 3802 -582 1905 4107 6915 -2169 219 1908 
1980 585 -3150 5216 = teh 907 1406 -730 -578 217 - 1280 
1981 - 4600 -5900 10626 a) 558 17965 15072 -9068 210 1426 
1980 IV -245 1235 883 20 -1285 2270 567 mo = 
1981 I 410 - 1460 1079 -256 -486 5912 6058 3487 10 400 
I] - 3305 -980 1541 Ssklh Seo 8098 6755 - 1822 0 -640 
III S375 - 1800 2709 500 1624 2726 -466 -722 0 -745 
IV =1930 - 1660 5297 -4 2971 1229 2725 -3067 0 2411 
1982 | - 1875 1325 4065 26 4561 1686 - 1996 -3101 0 ~ 1668 
II S53 -725 2751 -82 1354 -2128 -5284 395 0 -3050 
III 250 5325 3485 -84 2218 Ste 706 -1478 0 3479 


SS ey OS Ao aS GS TT OS Ge oe ee EE eS eee ee eee ee 
SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


DEC 8, 1982 TABLE 10 2315, PM 


FINANCIAL INDICATORS 


MONEY SUPPLY 


CANADA-U.S. 90-DAY CONVEN- LONG-TERM TORONTO DOK JONES 

COMMERCIAL FINANCE TIONAL CANADA STOCK (Uys) 
PRIME PAPER DIF- COMPANY § MORTGAGE BOND EXCHANGE STOCK PRICE 

M1 M2 M3 RATE FERENTIAL PAPER RATE RATE RATE PRICE INDEX INDEX 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (4) (4) (4) (4) (5) (6) 
1977 8.4 14.1 15.8 8.50 12873 7.48 10.36 8.70 1009.9 885.8 
1978 10.0 10.7 13a7 9.69 5] 8.83 10.59 9.27 1159.1 814.0 
19793 6.9 15.7 19.3 12.90 64 12.07 11.97 10.21 1577.2 843.2 
1980 6.3 18.1 14.3 14.25 Pr 13.15 14,32 12.48 2125.6 895.2 
1981 4.2 14.5 1202 19,29 2.44 18.33 18,15 15,22 2158.4 932.7 
1980 IV 3.9 3.6 1.6 14,92 1.65 14.53 15.16 12.97 2303.7 960.6 
1981 1 5S) 2.5 3.9 18.08 1.57 Weak 15.40 1327 2246.4 975.3 
Il 123 3.8 5 19.25 1.60 18.57 17284 15.02 2346.3 988.8 
III -1.0 4.1 5.7 2167 3.37 21.02 20.55 17.17 2104.7 894.6 
IV -2.9 4.7 6.1 18.17 3.22 16.62 19.04 15.42 1936.3 872.2 
1982 I 4.0 4.5 4.4 16.67 82 15.35 18.86 15.34 1682.0 839.4 
Il 1.9 382 1.5 17.42 1.59 16.05 19,16 15.17 1479.5 826.6 
Il -2.7 a8 ioe! 16.08 3.70 14.32 18,48 14,35 1542.4 868.7 
1981 NOV =s7 3.0 3e7 17.25 3.84 15.40 18.80 14.32 2012.1 889.0 
DEC 8.1 2.4 3.5 17,25 2.45 15.65 17.79 15.27 1954.2 875.0 
1982 JAN = fal -.6 16.50 63 14.90 18.21 15.94 1786.9 871.1 
FEB -1.5 a5 1G 16.50 87 15.00 18.97 15.01 1671.3 824.4 
MAR 0 9 1.9 17.00 95 16.15 19.41 15.06 1587.8 822.8 
APR Tea? 9 -.3 17,00 1,01 15.50 19.28 14.75 1548.2 848.4 
MAY 1.9 2.0 -,2 17.00 1.92 15.60 19.11 14.72 1523.7 819.5 
JUN -1.8 3 oi 18,25 1.83 17.05 19.10 16.03 1366.8 811.9 
JUL -1,2 oa 8 17,25 3.43 15.65 19.22 15.62 1411.9 808.6 
AUG -1.7 -.2 2 16.00 4.91 14.20 18.72 13.96 1613.3 901.3 
SEP 6 6 eo 15.00 2.77 13.10 17.49 13.48 1602.0 896.3 
OCT 3 2 8 13.75 2.43 11.45 16.02 12.63 1774.0 991.7 

NOV -1.2 -.7 -1.4 


rt) CURRENCY AND. DEMAND. Dé SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, PERCENTAGE CHANGES 
CURRENCY AND DEMAND DEPOSITS, ' 
CURRENCY AND ALL CHEQUABLE, NOTICE AND PERSONAL TERM DEPOSITS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, PERCENTAGE CHANGES. 


1) 

2) 

3) CURRENCY AND TOTAL PRIVATELY-HELD CHARTERED BANK DEPOSITS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, PERCENTAGE CHANGES. 
4) PERCENT PER YEAR. 

5) 300 STOCKS, MONTHLY CLOSE, 1975=1000. 

6) 30 INDUSTRIALS, MONTHLY CLOSE. 


DEC 16, 1982 TABLE 11 9:40 AM 


CANADIAN LEADING INDICATORS 
FILTERED DATA (1) 


COMPOSITE LEADING INDEX AVERAGE RESIDENTIAL UNITED REAL 

10 SERIES WORKWEEK CONSTRUCT - STATES MONEY 

FILTERED NOT PCT CHG MANUF ACTUR- ION INDEX LEADING SUPPLY 

FILTERED IN FILTERED ING(HOURS ) (2) INDEX (M1) 

DATA (3) 
1980 JAN 144.04 144.2 -.64 38.64 89.2 137.01 11904.0 
FEB 143.31 142.6 oe, 38.61 87.3 Sh Shs 11859.1 
MAR 142.28 13859 See 38.61 84.7 134.74 11821.4 
APR 140.46 haSi2 Shee! 38.58 81.0 132.88 11780.5 
MAY 138.05 130.4 al andie 38.55 (eI: 130.47 11714.6 
JUN 135.42 129.0 =e 38.50 71.4 128.17 11604.6 
JUL 133.42 S20) -1.47 38.42 68.8 126.81 1153655 
AUG 1S 227, 133.6 =25G 38735 67.8 126.54 11462.7 
SEP 1s2e20 137m Oy: 38.35 68.9 127.44 11440.8 
OCT 133.05 138.3 .61 38.39 be? 128.98 11451.5 
NOV 134.55 140.7 Ue le 38.45 73.6 130.89 11497.4 
DEC 136.05 TSoi2 te 38.50 Uevertl 132.74 11534.2 
1981 JAN Sis 138.0 84 38.58 78.4 134.15 11521.8 
FEB 138.00 138.2 eae) 38.65 C27 1255 11472.93 
MAR 138.77 140.2 56 38.68 87.2 135.88 11412.4 
APR 139.66 142.1 .64 38.71 92.8 136.155 11369.1 
MAY 140.24 140.1 41 Sod 96/52 136.78 11318.1 
JUN 140.34 138.5 07 38.82 Si 136.55 11206.9 
JUL TeSeg2 136.8 30 38.86 96.5 136.19 11095.1 
AUG 138.38 130.3 = Us 1K) 38.83 91.7 TS5ier2 10952.2 
SEP 135.80 125.8 re hy/ Soul 86.5 134.78 10760.1 
OCT 132.13 119.8 -2.70 38.61 78.4 133.34 10526.3 
NOV 128.27 119.4 See 38.47 U8 131.83 10278.4 
DEC 125.14 Ty -2.45 38.30 diliene 130.35 10154,4 
1982 JAN 1227 1S WGex) 2k SIE SB tl 7 128.87 10110.9 
FEB 119.42 114.4 YEA 38.10 71.6 127.50 10083.8 
MAR 116.71 Wt-3 Pane iif 38.03 70.6 126.38 10052.5 
APR 114.37 italien Se Ol Thess 68.6 125rar0 10038.5 
MAY 112.44 110.2 S08 37.89 64.4 1257.65 10044,2 
JUN 110.85 103.0 -1.41 37.82 DSi 125.94 10022.5 
JUL 109.58 108.3 =o 37.74 55.4 126.66 9964.8 
AUG 108.85 103.7 ANY 37.69 51.0 127.49 9867.0 
SEP 108.54 109.7 = 4) yf Seis) 47.7 128.46 9760.5 


SOURCE: CURRENT ECONOMIC ANALYSIS STAFF, STATISTICS CANADA 992-4441. 


(1) SEE GLOSSARY OF TERMS. 
(2) COMPOSITE INDEX OF HOUSING STARTS(UNITS), BUILDING PERMITS(DOLLARS),AND MORTGAGE LOAN APPROVALS(NUMBERS). 
(3) DEFLATED BY THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FOR ALL ITEMS. 
DEC 16, 1982 TABLE 12 9:40 AM 
CANADIAN LEADING INDICATORS 
FILTERED DATA (1) 
CONTINUED 
NEW TRADE - NEW RATIO INDEX OF PCT CHG 
ORDERS FURNITURE MOTOR SHIPMENTS/ STOCK IN PRICE 
DURABLE AND VEHICLE FINISHED PRICES PER UNIT 
GOODS APPLIANCE SALES INVENTORIES (2) LABOUR COST 
SALES MANUF AC- MANUF AC- 
$ 1971 $ 1971 $ 1971 TURING TURING 
1980 JAN 3028.3 97401 591544 1.64 Uesees! SE 
FEB 3010.1 97307 584760 1,62 1349.6 roe) 
MAR 2983.8 96902 577088 1.60 1360.0 SEK} 
APR 2826.7 95861 565707 1.58 1355.8 .30 
MAY 2846.6 95260 543999 1239) 1358.2 26 
JUN 2756.3 95091 523916 NGL? 1364.3 .20 
JUL ZEN ell 95489 512621 1.50 1388.7 ane 
AUG 2705.4 95574 513922 1.49 1432.4 04 
SEP 2726.7 96051 517945 1.49 1493.1 Oe) 
OCT 2767.2 96835 520842 1.49 1558.2 705 
NOV 2815.7 98035 524475 leon 1632.0 Sele 
DEC 2842.6 99205 525844 153 1691.1 oll’, 
1981 JAN 2842.8 101895 525773 Ui) We 22:29 - 08 
FEB 2866.5 104163 523288 1.56 1732.9 - 06 
MAR 289507, 105314 524882 Taos] igOon =e 
APR 2936.8 105797 528527 ies) 1763.9 .01 
MAY 2970.1 106302 528219 1.60 1767.2 .04 
JUN 3012.1 108164 523938 1,61 1756.2 .07 
JUL 3058.6 107717 514121 1.62 1730.9 palit 
AUG 3045.3 105139 504202 1.61 1688.4 14 
SEP 3014.0 101457 496004 1.60 1633.1 14 
OCT 2948.1 97345 475145 AY 1570.8 .09 
NOV 2844.6 93553 478311 1253 1528.0 =, Ot 
DEC 2756.4 90473 474645 1.49 1502.1 Wc, 
1982 JAN 2661.9 87791 460611 1.46 1477.2 So I) 
FEB 259359 85592 445499 1,42 1450.9 PX 
MAR 2534.9 83754 427359 1.40 1421.1 SAH 
APR 252 a1 82547 413374 Tae 1383.3 =390 
MAY 2510.8 81595 404157 1.36 1338.0 =,.99 
JUN 25 29h a7, 80544 402615 1.35 1281.5 = OH 
JUL 2534.6 79531 390854 Week 12332 =O 
AUG 2547.7 78515 385870 i36 AZ? - 88 
SEP 2536.9 77330 385906 1.37 122252 -.74 


SOURCE: CURRENT ECONOMIC ANALYSIS STAFF, STATISTICS CANADA 992-4441. 


(1) SEE GLOSSARY OF TERMS. 
(2) TORONTO STOCK EXCHANGE(300 STOCK INDEX EXCLUDING OIL AND GAS COMPONENT). 


DEC 16, 1982 TABLE 13 


9:40 AM 
UNITED STATES MONTHLY INDICATORS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
INDEX OF = 
INOUSTRIAL "TURING STARTS” "SALES EMPLOYMENT RENT RON; CONSURER——PRINE HONEY HEREHANOTSE 
SUPPLY TRA 
PRODUCTION SHIPMENTS (1) INDEX (1) M1 BALANCE (1) 


1977 5.9 12.2 27.8 10.5 a8 7.0 6.5 6.9 8.8 2213.4 
1978 5.8 12.5 2.3 10.6 4.2 6.0 7.7 9.2 7.9 2378.2 
1973 44 13.2 -14.4 10.7 2.7 5.8 11.3 12.8 7.7 2047.0 
198¢ 3.5 -24.4 ae 3 m3 13.4 15.4 6.3 2027.1 
10.4 -15.3 10.9 a 7 10.2 18.8 7.0 2747.8 
1980 1V 5.6 6.9 8.3 3.4 2 7.5 2.9 17.9 2.8 1488.1 
1 7 21 SBi7 6.0 ‘8 ee 2.7 18.8 3 2655.5 
11 9 : -16.2 =.6 9 7.4 1.8 19.5 2.3 2272.1 
11 a ae -18.0 2.5 ant 7.2 3.4 20.2 i. 2532.1 
ele rA -10.0 “1,2 9 8.4 1.4 16.5 14 3531.4 
' Ene -2.4 6.4 =.5 1.8 3.4 8 16.3 2.6 2164.7 
21.5 8 2.9 2.6 2 9.5 1.2 16.5 8 2394.9 
Ill -.8 = 17.6 oy) 0 9.9 2.0 14.3 9 4564.9 
1981 NOV -2.1 213 “) yy ~,2 8.4 3 15.8 8 4412.2 
DEC =2,0 -.5 216 2 5 8.9 3 15.8 1.0 1814.0 
1982 JAN -2.0 =2.6 ‘3 -2.4 2.5 8.5 4 15.8 1.7 5133.6 
FEB 1,2 7 6.8 2.6 0 8.8 3 16.5 33 386.8 
MAR -.4 =.5 21,5 a5 = 9.9 0 16.5 2 1747.2 
APR a =1.1 2543 123 ao 9.4 1 16.5 9 -456.9 
MAY -.6 2.6 7.4 2.7 ‘8 9.5 8 16.5 =.2 3290.6 
JUN 275 =,3 7.0 rahi -.4 9.5 ia 16.5 0 3437.3 
JUL 2 ae 17.8 14 ‘0 9.8 5 16.0 0 2422.3 
AUG Sif: =4.3 -16.0 ay tr 3.8 3 13.5 ‘9 7080. 1 
SEP a 0 14.4 6 ae 10.1 2 13.5 1.2 4192.4 

OCT 6 5 10.4 5 12.0 17 

NOV 11.5 


SOURCE: SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 


(1) NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 


DEC 16, 1982 TABLE 14 9:40 AM 


UNITED STATES LEADING AND COINCIDENT INDICATORS 
FILTERED DATA (1) 


COMPOSITE LEADING INDEX AVERAGE TNDEX INDEX TNDEX INITIAL NER 

12 SERIES HORKWEEK NET OF OF PRIVATE CLAIMS FOR ORDERS 
FILTERED NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGE MANUF - BUSINESS STOCK HOUSING UNEMPLOY- CONSUMER 
FILTERED | FILTERED. NOT ACTURING FORMATION PRICES BUILDING MENT GooDs 
FILTERED (HOURS ) PERMITS INSURANCE  $ 1972 
(UNITS) (2) (BILLIONS ) 
1980 JAN 137.01 134.7 - 82 Sey, 40.09 131.9 106.84 113.2 407 35.95 
FEB 135.96 134.1 ae - 45 40.10 131.7 108.60 107.9 an} 35.87 
MAR 134.74 131.5 - 89 -1.94 40.06 130.8 109.11 101.1 417 35.55 
APR 132.88 126.2 ance -4.03 40.00 128.9 108.58 92.3 435 34.79 
MAY 130.47 123.0 -1,82 -2.54 39.89 126.3 108.15 84.1 471 33.73 
JUN 128.17 123.9 476 ‘73 39.73 123.2 108.76 80.1 506 32.64 
JUL 126.81 128.1 -1.06 3.39 39.56 120.3 110.61 80.6 528 31.91 
AUG 126.54 130.7 ot 2.03 39.45 118.3 113.42 85.0 536 31.54 
SEP 127.44 134.4 71 2.83 39.40 117.4 116.83 92.2 534 31.63 
OCT 128.98 135.0 1.21 45 39.40 117.2 120.62 98.9 521 32.10 
NOV 130.89 136.5 1.48 111 39.45 117.3 124.87 104.5 501 32.70 
DEC 132.74 136.3 1.41 -.15 39.55 118.0 128.51 107.3 478 33.21 
1981 JAN 134.15 135.2 1.06 -.81 39.73 118.3 131.24 108.0 457 33.50 
FEB 135.11 135.1 ae -.07 39.83 118.4 132.46 106.8 438 33.78 
MAR 135.88 136.7 ‘57 1.18 39.90 118.3 133.27 104.5 424 33.97 
APR 136.55 137.5 ‘49 “59 39.96 118.2 133.90 102.0 412 34.16 
MAY 136.78 135.3 16 24°50 40.03 117.8 133.98 99.6 403 34.40 
JUN 136.55 134.1 dT - 89 40.08 117.1 133.80 95.5 399 34.62 
JUL 136.19 134.9 -.26 “60 40.10 116.2 133.06 30.5 395 34.75 
AUG 135.72 134.2 =, 35 59 40.08 115.3 132.17 84.9 397 34.61 
SEP 134.78 130.8 =69 -2.53 39.98 114.3 129.78 79.3 409 34.29 
OCT 133.34 128.2 -1,06 -1.99 39.86 112.8 127.04 73.4 431 33.62 
NOV 131.83 128.3 -1.14 ‘08 39.71 111.3 124.88 68.1 458 32.74 
DEC 130.35 127.5 =1.12 =\62 39.54 109.8 123.47 64.5 487 31.86 
1982 JAN 128.87 125.7 -1.14 =1,41 39.18 121.81 62.5 514 30.93 
FEB 127.50 125.2 -1.06 -.40 39.00 119.86 61.5 529 30.17 
2 A 117.50 61.9 544 29.73 

MAR 126.38 125.1 88 “08 38.89 
APR 125.75 126.6 =350 1.20 38.85 115.96 63.3 555 29.39 
Z 115.11 65.9 566 23.35 

MAY 125.65 127.7 “08 87 38.85 
113.89 68.7 570 29.42 

JUN 125.94 128.3 23 “47 38.90 
JUL 126.66 130.0 57 1.33 38.97 112.56 72.6 565 29.63 
AUG 127.49 129.7 “65 -.23 39.02 111.40 74.7 566 29.76 
9.00 112.20 76.9 581 29.82 
SEP 128.46 131.1 78 1.08 39. 78.8 as 28.82 

OcT 129.42 131.4 5 23 38.95 115.42 


SOURCE. BUSINESS CONDITIONS DIGEST,BUREAU OF ECONOMIC ANALYSIS,U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 


(1) SEE GLOSSARY OF TERMS. 
(2) AVERAGE OF WEEKLY FIGURES, THOUSANDS OF PERSONS. 


25 


DEC 16, 1982 TABLE 15 9:40 AM 


UNITED STATES LEADING AND COINCIDENT INDICATORS 
FILTERED DATA (1) 


CONTINUED 
CONTRACTS NET PCT CHG PCT CHG VENDOR COMPOSITE COMPOSITE PCT CHG PCT CHG 
AND ORDERS MONEY CHANGE SENSITIVE LIQUID PERFORM- COINCIDENT COINCIDENT COMPOSITE COMPOSITE 
FOR PLANT BALANCE IN PRICES ASSETS ANCE INDEX INDEX COINCIDENT COINCIDENT 
& EQUIPMENT (M2) INVENTORIES (2) (3) (4) (4 SERIES) (4 SERIES) INDEX INDEX 
$ 1972 $ 1972 $ 1972 (5) (5) 


(BILLIONS) (BILLIONS) (BILLIONS) 


1980 JAN 15.26 832.6 -6.83 2.28 76 50 145.21 146.1 .07 62 
FEB 15.18 827.1 -10.10 Pa eH, .68 47 145.27 145.2 04 =o 
MAR 14.97 821.5 —N203 Pie PX) .64 45 145.07 143.5 =.14 sa eee ly! 
APR 14.70 815.2 -12.40 1597 .64 43 144.33 140.5 —Aahe. eZ Oe 
MAY 14.27 803.3 -11.64 Te55 .65 4) 143.05 138.0 Sek, Share 
JUN 13.98 804.5 -10.95 Teast .65 38 141.45 136.7 =a lan =,.94 
JUL ESI 802.5 Sail 81 66 35 139.85 136.5 Sah hd re be 
AUG ets SY 803.0 a2 mal .67 33 138.48 136.7 OT mA) 
SEP 14.03 804.5 =A2.09 83 sail 33 137.63 138.1 6.) 1.02 
OCT 14.06 805.9 = e7.0 1.08 sie 34 137.41 HERA =e 1.16 
NOV 14.11 807.0 S86 1.40 .78 37 137.74 140.8 .24 mh, 
DEC 14.34 806.7 = ehs 1.69 81 39 138.41 141.3 .49 36 

1981 JAN 14.58 805.4 =6.30 1.91 84 42 139.28 142.0 63 .50 
FEB 14.47 803.5 Sects) 2.18 88 44 140.23 142.5 .68 Rae 
MAR 14.36 802.3 -4.31 2.48 oh), 47 141.07 142.4 .60 = 00 
APR 14.41 802.7 a ea bg no 50 141.72 142.2 46 are | 
MAY 14.40 803.6 —ThacA 2.70 792 51 142.16 142.2 SEA .00 
JUN 14.36 804.5 .97 2H) A 52 142.49 142.7 ae 35 
JUL 14.22 804.8 3.83 AL Phe) Ps 52 142.73 142.8 lia .07 
AUG 14.12 805.0 6.49 1.82 aE! 51 142.84 142.5 .07 Sek 
SEP 14.09 804.3 8.32 1.36 Se 49 142.76 141.8 =i OS aaa 
OCT 14.01 803.3 Sie .90 ok 47 142.33 139.9 = E40) S234 
NOV 1309 803.1 9.14 47 .95 44 141.56 138.5 -.54 -1.00 
DEC temo, 803.6 Uhacitl ihe) .94 40 140. 43 136.5 - 80 -1.44 

1982 JAN 13.87 805.4 3.84 Sr UK 292 36 138.92 134.1 -1.08 aes 
FEB ee Be 807.7 Sy EK -.44 .89 34 137.60 Ue H aod Leak) 
MAR 134.29 S13 =8.32 tls .87 33 136.48 135.0 iets 52 
APR Tae2it 815.9 -13.42 =1O0 .87 32 135.49 134.0 Syl} Ee 
MAY 12.92 820.4 = 16.52 —Voliz 88 32 134,83 134.9 -.49 .67 
JUN Zeos 82357 -18.04 Ses .90 32 134.24 13353 -.44 eS) 
JUL 12.07 826.1 = Gm 22 S186 Bos 33 Uskla yy 132.6 -.42 =nos 
AUG 11.66 828.6 SS Te -.34 98 34 133.05 tiles at We mire 
SEP toon 831.2 -14,92 02 1.02 36 US 2a 130.7 S51) =O 
OCT 11.49 833.6 pall 1.03 38 131.57 129.4 -.60 Sack! 


SOURCE: BUSINESS CONDITIONS DIGEST, BUREAU OF ECONOMIC ANALYSIS, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 


(1) SEE GLOSSARY OF TERMS. 

) WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX OF CRUDE MATERIALS EXCLUDING FOODS AND FEEDS. 

) COMPREHENSIVE MEASURE OF CHANGES IN HEALTH HELD IN LIQUID FORM BY PRIVATE AND NON-FINANCIAL INVESTORS. 
) PERCENTAGE OF COMPANIES REPORTING SLOWER DELIVERIES. 

) NOT FILTERED. 
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Demand and Output 


16 


a7 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22-24 


25 


26 


e/ 


28 


29 


30 
31 
32 


33 


Net National Income and Gross National Product, 
Millions of Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted at 


Annual Rates 29 
Net National Income and Gross National Product, 

Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 29 
Gross National Expenditure, Millions of Dollars, 

Seasonally Adjusted at Annual Rates 30 
Gross National Expenditure, Percentage Changes of 

Seasonally Adjusted Figures 30 
Gross National Expenditure, Millions of 1971 

Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted at Annual Rates 31 
Gross National Expenditure in 1971 Dollars, 

Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 31 
Real Domestic Product by Industry, Percentage Changes 

of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 32-33 


Real Manufacturing Shipments, Orders, and 

Unfilled Orders, Millions of 1971 Dollars, 

Seasonally Adjusted 33 
Real Manufacturing Shipments, Orders, and 

Unfilled Orders, Percentage Changes of Seasonally 


Adjusted 1971 Dollar Values 34 
Real Manufacturing Inventory Owned, and, Real 
Inventory/Shipment Ratio, Seasonally Adjusted 34 


Real Manufacturing Inventory Owned by Stage of 
Fabrication, Millions of 1971 Dollars, 
Seasonally Adjusted a5 


Real Manufacturing Inventory Owned by Stage of 
Fabrication, Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 


in Millions of 1971 Dollars 35 
Capacity Utilization Rates in Manufacturing, 

Seasonally Adjusted 36 
Value of Building Permits, Percentage Changes of 

Seasonally Adjusted Figures 36 
Housing Starts, Completions and Mortgage Approvals, 

Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 37 


Retail Sales, Percentage Changes of Seasonally 


Adjusted Figures 37 
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DEC 7, 1982 TABLE 16 


1:41 PM 
NET NATIONAL INCOME AND GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED AT ANNUAL RATES 

~ —= .. CORPO- DIVIDENDS INTEREST ‘Eit:) DANUREASA Jini ae REN CSREES 

NONFARM NET INDIRECT GROSS 

wd Been PAID TO & MISC. FARM UNINCOR- INVENTORY NATIONAL TAXES NATIONAL 

praeits NON- INVEST- INCOME PORATED VALUATION INCOME LESS PRODUCT 
=e RESIDENTS MENT BUSINESS ADJUSTMENT AT FACTOR SUBSIDIES AT MARKET 

INCOME INCOME COST PRICES 

1977 118992 20928 -2094 13147 2831 9113 -3419 161 7 

1978 129846 25668 -2843 15923 3616 9853 -4653 yy ed rae 
1979 145213 33941 - 3064 19101 3909 10685 -7114 204219 27815 261576 
1980 163786 36456 -3117 22164 4005 11669 -7096 229536 29012 291863 
1981 186628 32638 -3740 26951 4473 13290 -7002 255107 37627 331338 

1980 IV 172328 36928 -2772 23240 4744 12392 -7820 240708 30668 3058 
1981 1 177616 37192 -3624 24272 5084 12872 -8100 246996 35300 atetee 
II 184768 35332 -3408 25784 5096 13264 -8984 253728 36864 328704 
Ill 189528 30468 -4720 29068 3996 13488 -6432 257336 38904 335324 
IV 194600 27560 -3208 28680 3716 13536 -4492 262368 39440 342620 
1982 | 197780 23280 -3652 29388 4244 13536 -4476 262168 40760 345020 
Il 198504 20416 -3900 29788 4520 13676 -5016 260188 39976 343432 
Ill 198200 20560 -3236 31624 4120 14000 -3744 263772 41624 349908 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


DEC 7, 1982 TABLE 17 1:41 PM 


NET NATIONAL INCOME AND GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


CORPO- DIVIDENDS INTEREST NONF ARM NET INDIRECT GROSS 
LABOUR RATION PAID TO & MISC, FARM UNINCOR- INVENTORY NATIONAL TAXES NATIONAL 
INCOME PROFITS NON- INVEST- INCOME PORATED VALUATION INCOME LESS PRODUCT 

BEFORE RESIDENTS MENT BUSINESS ADJUSTMENT AT FACTOR SUBSIDIES AT MARKET 

TAXES INCOME INCOME (1) COST PRICES 


1977 10z3 4.7 21.8 Wehela -14.7 8.0 =1355 8.4 Ue S23 
1978 Seat 22n6 3528 Ziel 2757 871 -1234 ETT 6.9 10.4 
1979 128 <a 7) 7.8 20.0 8.1 8.4 -2461 14.1 8.8 34 
1980 12.8 7.4 Mad 16.0 25 32 18 12.4 4.3 11.6 
1981 13.29 S085 20.0 Zeiten ithe Wf VERE) 94 T1SI 29 if 13:5 
1980 IV 4.0 223 = Ong toe T2501 6.0 -580 4.0 6.3 4.0 
1981 I oat B. 30.7 4.4 Te2 eh) -280 2.6 Ve) 4.2 
I] 4.0 a1) 1 =on0 6.2 me 3.0 -884 2a 4.4 Sal 
Gt 2.6 siicione) 38.5 NQee. =2:176 oe 2552 1.4 5.9 2.0 
IV ANT oie SEE) alex) EG, 4 1940 2.0 1.4 a ase 
1982 I 1.6 aie 13.8 2.5 14.2 .0 16 =a fe Fi 
I] 4 ees 6.8 1.4 6.5 1.0 -540 ene hie rae 
III ane a7 alias) 6.2 -8.8 254 1272 1.4 4.1 9 


SOURCE. NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) DIFFERENCE FROM PRECEDING PERIOD, ANNUAL RATES. 


DEC: 7), 1982 TABLE 18 1:41 PM 


GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED AT ANNUAL RATES 


BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT INVENTORY INVESTMENT GROSS 


PERSONAL GOVERNMENT NON- NATIONAL 
EXPENDI- EXPENDI - RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY BUSINESS FARM EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 
TURE TURE CONST- CONST- AND NON-FARM AND GICC AT MARKET 

RUCTION RUCTION EQUIPMENT (1) PRICES 
—_—<— eee 
1977 122530 43374 12806 13472 15125 294 37 52548 -57262 208868 
1978 135153 47811 13523 14590 17008 0 436 62985 -673970 230490 
1979 150521 52301 14144 18127 20986 3523 128 77181 -82807 261576 
1980 168395 58538 13993 22483 24152 - 1360 -463 90944 ~93287 291869 
1981 191025 66749 16147 27077 28054 313 538 99468 - 106375 331338 
1980 IV 177580 61184 14948 23936 25204 -5260 ~688 97104 -97092 305888 
1981 J 183424 62860 16304 25568 26944 2040 48 95540 - 101648 318704 
II 190168 65132 17664 26448 28692 - 460 424 100656 - 108532 328704 
IIl 193476 68696 16168 27236 27900 2460 1692 100288 SUVS 335324 
lV 197032 70308 14452 29056 28680 -2788 a2 101388 - 104008 342620 
1982 I 200460 730392 14380 28444 26880 S07 o2 508 97296 -99316 345020 
II 204856 75372 12668 26396 25792 - 11308 -236 102240 -101696 343432 
By 208152 77220 11636 25428 23144 - 8320 1008 104864 S202 132 349908 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


(1) GICC - GRAIN IN COMMERCIAL CHANNELS 


DEC 7, 1982 TABLE 19 1:41 PM 


GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT INVENTORY INVESTMENT GROSS 


PERSONAL GOVERNMENT NON- NATIONAL 

EXPENDI- EXPENDI- RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY BUSINESS FARM EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 

TURE TURE CONST- CONST- AND NON-FARM AND GICC AT MARKET 
RUCTION RUCTION EQUIPMENT (1) (1) (2) PRICES 

eee 
1977 10.5 UShe sia8) Wiles! 38) hehe) -436 15.2 14.6 Six 
1978 10,3 10.2 Bb 8.3 12.4 -294 399 WI) 18.7 10.4 
1979 11.4 9.4 4.6 24.2 23.4 3523 -308 22n9 21.8 [eles 
1980 ioe W beaks) Se 24.0 Ukie - 4883 <b 17.8 I2ah 11.6 
1981 13.4 14.0 15.4 20.4 16.2 1673 1001 9.4 14.0 135 
1980 IV 3.6 Zh 10.1 Seal Siz 228 -236 5.4 Siva 4.0 
1981 1 ows Pref Sint 6.8 6.9 7300 736 Silic6 4.7 4.2 
II Sie 3.6 Bro 3.4 6.5 -2500 376 5.4 6.8 3.1 
IT] Wo dl one shot) 3.0 OSS 2920 1268 -.4 2.6 2.0 
IV 1.8 is -10.6 6.7 2.8 -5248 - 1704 Test -6.6 Zine 
18251 lads 4.0 =e ase) =bi3 -2944 520 -4.0 -4.5 ah 
I] Bie Sal =k) Blitz, -4,0 -5576 -744 et 2.4 Se) 
IT] 1.6 Ake =8), 1 =e / = horace! 2988 1244 2.6 4 ti 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


(1) DIFFERENCE FROM PRECEDING PERIOD, ANNUAL RATES 
(2) GICC - GRAIN IN COMMERCIAL CHANNELS. 


=—- 


DEC 7, 1982 
TABLE 20 1:41 PM 


GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE 
MILLIONS OF 1971 DOLLARS 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED AT ANNUAL RATES 


BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT INVENTORY INVESTMENT 


PERSONAL GOVERNMENT NON- NATIONAL 
EXPENDI- EXPENDI- RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY BUSINESS FARM EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 
TURE TURE CONST- CONST- AND NON-FARM AND GICC 
RUCTION RUCTION EQUIPMENT (1) 


1977 77416 22392 6152 7647 9515 172 Al 4 28046 ~32844 1217 
1978 79539 22797 6042 7745 9610 112 104 30958 34393 128181 
1979 81123 23011 5873 8745 10758 1741 sit 31868 -36857 129850 
1980 81984 22782 5512 9708 11243 -648 -154 32447 -36113 130467 
1981 83535 22988 5821 10521 11765 603 158 32979 -37064 134540 
1980 IV 83064 22756 5660 9944 11264 =1272 156 33716 =36 132348 
1981 I 83352 22792 6044 10388 11752 1092 88 31672 a8 133980 
Il 84288 22764 6340 10456 12184 520 100 34140 ~38004 136132 
III 83356 23096 5788 10452 11548 1440 476 33124 37972 134628 
IV 83144 23300 5112 10788 11576 -640 eSZ 32980 -35964 133420 
1982 I 82292 23324 5020 10432 10620 Soe 100 31696 ~34116 130480 
I] 81848 23388 4368 9528 9988 -3380 -164 33728 ~34704 127936 
Il] 81040 23376 4016 8984 8840 - 3052 192 34100 ~33928 126680 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) GICC - GRAIN IN COMMERCIAL CHANNELS. 


DEC 7, 1982 TABLE 21 1:41 PM 


GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE IN 1971 DOLLARS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT INVENTORY INVESTMENT GROSS 
PERSONAL GOVERNMENT NON- NATIONAL 
EXPENDI - EXPENDI- RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY BUSINESS FARM EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 

TURE TURE CONST- CONST- AND NON-FARM AND GICC 

RUCTION RUCTION EQUIPMENT (1) (1) (2) 
1977 2) Sinz =b653 3.0 -.4 eit -335 659 ans ok 
1978 Qa H28 Sil ats ies 1.0 -60 216 10.4 4.7 AL 
1979 20 +) ao 12.9 13 1629 AES Zao ene 220 
1980 Th =a PELs) = bi ako) 4.5 -2389 =P #, 1.8 a2 5 
1981 Tek) oe 5.6 8.4 4.6 1251 312 1.6 2.6 ou 
1980 IV ao = 6.2 2.4 inde 1256 72 3.3 3.3 1,9 
1981 I mK 57: 6.8 4.5 4.3 2364 236 =o =p! pa 
II fief mat 4.3 af Eber! Bie 12 7.8 4.6 1.6 
II! = Ne 1.5 She U .0 =5.2 920 376 Flee, mat elit 
IV =o 3h Silke y/ 3.2 7) -2080 -508 fhe, athe! atk 
1982 | = 30 af sila! Shae: =8.3 = 1512 132 Sai “EBS =242 
I] =o at) Ss a0 =O -6.0 -1228 -264 6.4 dea =159 
III = sO ee) =8.1 Aen! sll ie) 328 356 1.1 ane =150 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


(1) DIFFERENCE FROM PRECEDING PERIOD, ANNUAL RATES. 
(2)  GICC - GRAIN IN COMMERCIAL CHANNELS. 


DEC 6, 1982 TABLE 22 9:34 AM 


GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT IN CONSTANT (1971) PRICES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


GOODS COMMERCIAL 
TOTAL GOODS INDUSTRIES SERVICES COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIES NON- 
TOTAL EXCLUDING INDUSTRIAL INDUSTRIES EXCLUDING INDUSTRIES INDUSTRIES EXCLUDING COMMERCIAL 
AGRICULTURE PRODUCTION AGRICULTURE AGRICULTURE INDUSTRIES 


1977 AES) 20 2enG US 1.8 shay Se ore eee 
1978 Shs) Sots) 3.5 2S 2.6 4.0 Sa Sao 15 
1979 boll 4.0 Jed ols) 4.5 3.8 4.3 4.8 os 
1980 4 oe SRY =1..6 =2 20: 1.6 a a1 8 
1981 Zao 203 Vol PASE! UR) 2.6 2.6 2.4 W239 
1980 III ww! 3 .0 sa Sie no Si a2 25 
IV 1.5 Wes A? P45) 2.4 We 1.6 aw 8 
1981 I lee! Unl 6 ies) les A“ 1.6 Lag =e 
II ee V.3 2.8 23 2.6 se 1.4 1.4 at 
III Salen iif =i =P an ae abe, = es 1.0 
IV Sek) ont) -4.5 Seis e =Sia0 oa =A al =i 4 
1982 | =f a) = tone) =). 8) ee | -3.4 Silva = 263 Sas 3 
Il =4{ (5 alow Ses -3.0 aoe 9 =2 el =2e es 
1981 AUG = ali =,6 th =a bees Sed 0 = 97, ei ri, 
SER = 54] =a Sed Sz -1.4 2) =a Sere 0 
OCT -.4 = =i 4 Sra =, 3 ="-5 = 316 5 
NOV ml al =) ea! Sale -1.4 8 at .0 0 
DEC Sd = 5H ease) =(6 =e 16 ate = 8) 6 ae 
1982 JAN SA he Ses Set) =11...0 alee Si) =Nad SNe 2 
FEB .0 ml =o) Sei! C2 a .0 cl Sreil 
MAR =.6 = 21.2 See) “ites tf =a3 st) =I} eX0) § 
APR =28 = 18 Sales <8 og) =), =a) Ajo) 2 
MAY = oll Sail Wot = {5 Sry dl | =n 1 =a arte 
JUN Sallerd calla) Ph tl =P | aoa So ealicee ers 1 
JUL Sac! -1.4 = 3/0) oer -2.4 18 = Wnt = Ned 2 
AUG 6 6 22s) 1.0 Tha’ 3 6 a) 2 


SOURCE: GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT BY INDUSTRY, CATALOGUE 61-005, STATISTICS CANADA. 


DEC 6, 1982 TABLE 23 9:34 AM 


GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT IN CONSTANT (1971) PRICES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


CONTINUED 
FISHING MANUFACTURING 
AGRICULTURE FORESTRY AND MINING CONST- 
TRAPPING TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE RUCTION 
a ee ee a 

1977 3.4 6.0 12.0 5) 2.0 25 ihe -2.0 
1978 Se) 4.8 ules =e 5.0 4.5 Sieg, = rei 
1979 SOsat 1.4 We? Shits 4.7 3.4 6.0 Tez 
1980 5.4 =e) afi! Zl <1) -4,7 -1.4 Shale 
1981 8.4 -4,4 7.4 =5n.8 ea Zee Wed Gas 
1980 III S26 no Stale Ph, 2 Sid all al “6 
IV jee 4.7 13.1 0 z2.6 3.8 se 2.5 

1981 I Wile? 8.2 10.1 Sd Wess} 2 1.4 3.5 
II a hae3 =13:..0 re S20 Zit 5.4 1.6 3.4 

II] nl Saltese Woe) hy 7 -3.4 Sor -1.4 ore) 

IV 6 27.4 Ciel 1.8 shyt SOns = Sul SP 

1982 I 4 = On Sons S58) -4.1 -4.3 Ses -4.4 
18)! =) -20,4 2.6 ef teh =AlG:4: Sky aon =e) E 

1981 AUG a fe ise Sater 10.0 Sole a Som aay Sal). 
SEP =o 2? Sats oa Sills Soap -.4 -2.4 

OcT ral Tai SU) 8) = oe) les) =2 7 Sth Wee 

NOV 1.4 Hak 3.4 al =2iail = 20 ioral aa 

DEC Sak) -9.4 Omg ding Wale =a! -1.4 ce Ua! 

1982 JAN vat Salieg thts Pay =210 She SU! = 2,0 
FEB SPA 3.6 Si, Ze S14 a7 =,8 A 

MAR ol =20%3 10.9 = ors vila? -2.4 =A Sie 

APR =54I Sing) v2 St Sits 8 =3.8 ee 

MAY +f Soma Sth 6 2.4 2.0 Zao S100 

JUN Sols Sabst! SEIS =E)5e] =U5.¢/ -3.4 Fel 1.3 

JUL Soe ios, 4.6 =e 20 =31 =2..0 =i 

AUG “oat -14.6 4.5 5) as! 5.4 teres! -3.4 


SOURCE: GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT BY INDUSTRY, CATALOGUE 61-005, STATISTICS CANADA. 


DEC 6, 1982 TABLE 24 9:34 AM 


GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT IN CONSTANT (1971) P 
RICES BY INDUST 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES ‘1 
CONTINUED 


TRANSPORTATION, COMMUNICATION AND 


OTHER UTILITIES COMMUNITY. 
TRANSPOR- a ae ||| Neer ee ee vae ere BUSINESS & PUBLIC 
NSURANCE PERSONA = 
TOTAL TATION UTILITIES TOTAL WHOLESALE RETAIL REAL ESTATE SERVICES Tear IO 


_ 


5.5 4.1 ars 4 1.4 15 
1978 4.3 3.4 4.1 3.4 4.8 2.5 te = 3s 
6.9 6.3 5.8 3.4 4.7 2.5 4.4 3.3 se 
1980 2.4 -.5 2.5 0 rz) 37 3.1 1.3 a 
1981 3.1 8 3¢1 g od 1.8 2.9 358 1.8 
1980 11] 1V2 =E4 3.1 % =164 2.0 3 
1V 187 he 256 1.6 2.1 1.2 9 +s - 
1981 1 6 1.4 225 ee 7 1.7 3 9 z 
11 et 5 242 0 5 =53 2 9 . 
111 “12 3.5 2.2 -253 -207 -2.1 1.0 1.0 1.4 
ss 24.5 aa. 3 } 
1982 1 -1.0 “327 2.4 322 bie oe a ~is + 
II 213 =315 310 -2.2 =5n7 * <499 4 6 
1981 AUG 6 2.2 wa 7 * : 2 : 
SEP 2.1 2.4 ‘4 - 190 -2:6 “ 3 <3 
OCT = $5 #2 = it ~33 =165 =A ¥ 5 
NOV 6 3 ad 1.0 53 1.8 17 ‘3 4 
DEC 2 4 = 725 104 “381 =a7 4 ont 4 
1982 JAN “1.2 -4.7 6.8 =e =a “3:7 “4B <3 “va 
FEB =59 0 -306 int ai 2.0 =$5 =98 a 
MAR a 1.2 we 206 -5.0 68 “34 :3 7 
APR 182 =385 2.5 =120 -256 4 =a 3 4 
MAY Seo -.8 ~2.5 1:2 242 5 ‘7 $4 0 
JUN -1.0 -.8 -4.3 ~2.1 -3.8 inl =) ya 4 
JUL ates -2.0 ick -2.0 a3 53 Se coe =.3 6 
AUG = 2 -1.2 3 ‘8 ‘0 8 a | 3 
SOURCE: GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT BY INDUSTRY, CATALOGUE 61-005, STATISTICS CANADA. 
DEC 6, 1982 TABLE 25 9:34 AM 


REAL MANUFACTURING SHIPMENTS, ORDERS, AND UNFILLED ORDERS 
MILLIONS OF 1971 DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


ee Se ee ee 
UNFILLED ORDERS 


SHIPMENTS NEW ORDERS 
TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE 


1977 64112 31866 32246 64860 32562 32298 85681 75834 9848 
1978 69969 35165 34804 71299 36339 34960 94474 82945 11528 
1979 72789 36505 36284 73612 37409 36202 110425 98403 12023 
1980 70410 34825 35585 70315 34702 35613 114501 103544 10957 
1981 71358 35446 35912 70553 34737 35815 108473 97587 10886 
1980 IV 17964 8963 9000 17925 8872 9054 28155 25366 2790 
1981 I 17792 8830 8962 17649 8708 8942 27710 24882 2827 
I] 18528 9373 9155 18422 9284 9139 27461 24686 2775 
III 17934 8934 9000 17866 8894 8972 27211 24515 2695 
IV 17103 8308 8795 16615 7852 8763 26092 23504 2588 
1982 I 16607 8122 8485 15974 7539 8435 24219 21707 2512 
II 16393 8060 8333 16209 7881 8328 23386 20950 2436 
Ill 16383 8033 8350 15817 7504 8312 22190 19841 2349 
1981 SEP 5879 2886 2993 5902 2904 2998 9042 8146 896 
OCT 5803 2828 2975 5648 2701 2947 8887 8019 868 
NOV 5712 2765 2947 5476 2541 2935 8652 7795 857 
DEC 5588 2715 2873 5490 2610 2880 8553 7690 864 
1982 JAN 5473 2662 2810 5126 2309 2817 8207 7336 871 
FEB 5581 2735 2845 5465 2663 2802 8091 7264 828 
MAR 5554 2725 2829 5383 2568 2815 7921 7107 814 
APR 5413 2683 2730 5359 2622 2737 7866 7046 821 
MAY 5484 2672 2813 5401 2602 2799 7783 6976 807 
JUN 5495 2705 2790 5449 2657 2792 7737 6928 808 
JUL 5350 2582 2768 5235 2483 2752 7622 6829 793 
AUG 5661 2828 2833 5437 2611 2825 7398 6613 785 
SEP 5373 2624 2749 5145 2410 2735 7170 6399 771 


= 1970 

SOURCE: INVENTORIES, SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS IN MANUFACTURING NDUSTRIES, CATALOGUE 31-001, STATISTICS CANADA. BASED ON 
SIC, STOCKS ARE MEASURED AT THE END OF THE PERIOD, 1971 DOLLAR VALUES ARE OBTAINED BY DEFLATING AT THE THO DIGIT 
INDUSTRY LEVEL BY THE APPROPRIATE INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES (SEE TECHNICAL NOTE, MARCH 1982). 


DEC 6, 1982 TABLE 26 9:34 AM 


REAL MANUFACTURING SHIPMENTS, ORDERS, AND UNFILLED ORDERS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 1971 DOLLAR VALUES 


SHIPMENTS NER ORDERS = UNFILLED ORDERS 
TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABL.E TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE 


1977 ae 3.4 Pe) 6.0 Sie 3.0 11.4 ) ra 6.4 
1978 Sil 10.4 hots 9.9 Ule5 8.2 18.2 18.2 18.2 
1979 4.0 3.8 4.3 Sinz Pek) 305 Lise TVS =o. 
1980 Sieh, -4.6 =o -4.5 ST = 176 15.0 =1e4. 3.1 
1981 He 1.8 8 7 al i) -8.6 -8.4 =10.1 
1980 IV Jin 4 50 270 Shes | Sing 2.4 -.4 rath 3 ea) 
1981 I it A) Usk) oe 4 = 15 Sits = thay: =125 =1¢5 San 
II aro Bed: Od 2 4.4 6.6 Pin Ye Hho, =e sl Alot! 
1H =SOmo oa Prat Salley -3.0 -4.2 Shake Ste Ss =2.0 
IV -4.6 =O aoe =7.0) satel <7 2a -5.4 seule =e 
1982 | Eh he) =e, 3 28}, 4) =i 5k) -4.0 Sa Se Sih Le SS yas! 
II Ses = ste =te6 eet) 4.5 les S263 =25.9 ett 
ITI oral Sic! 50 = 24 =4n6 =Fae aes 10 -4.6 
1981 SEP tks =n 1.0 “|. 72 4.6 1.8 v3 5 5 
OCT Se! =2710 =76 -4.3 =7.0 Sue iho te = U6 ae hd 
NOV =126 zr ete 8) SEA, Siok) and = 2775 =25.0 Siar: 
DEC Soe Sal ts) 25 574 27 =k =a = 1d, ok 
1982 JAN sad = 7410) ire -6.6 Sn at =2 m2 -4.1 -4.6 8 
FEB 2.0 PT 1.3 6.6 1s ta) Bi lit = 1mnO =5120 
MAR = 34) a4 Sal SH hob = iaiD aS = 2 P).02 Shs o/ 
APR 20 m1 Sf) Bak 2) sone Svs =a9 8 
MAY (cl -.4 2h (0) 8 Sg tl 2a steel =F jie 9} =a 
JUN G2 Te3 = 3 3S) 25.3] 374 =26 Syed a 
JUL Shai -4.6 Sots) somo -6.6 =154 =a -1.4 Nao 
AUG 5.8 SES 2.4 39 ho 2.7 =2eo =e = Nia 
aly <r Sh? =o70 -5.4 Saf th Se.) ~Scal = Sie =e 
SOURCE: INVENTORIES, SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, CATALOGUE 31-001, STATISTICS CANADA. BASED ON 1970 
SIC, STOCKS ARE MEASURED AT THE END OF THE PERIOD, 1971 DOLLAR VALUES ARE OBTAINED BY DEFLATING AT THE THO DIGIT 
INDUSTRY LEVEL BY THE APPROPRIATE INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES (SEE TECHNICAL NOTE, MARCH 1982). 
DEC 6, 1982 TABLE 27 9:34 AM 


REAL MANUFACTURING INVENTORY OWNED, AND 
REAL INVENTORY/SHIPMENT RATIO 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


REAL VALUE OF INVENTORY OWNED (1) REAL _INVENTORY/SHIPMENT RATIO 
TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE 


1977 11594 5978 5615 2.16 22 ZEA} 
1978 11640 6179 5461 1293 2.06 too 
1979 12620 6968 5652 2.00 Poy 1.83 
1980 12390 6813 5576 Pu Ne) 2.41 1oi 
1981 12982 7236 5746 eae 2.41 1.90 
1980 IV 12390 6813 5576 2.08 2.30 1.86 
198A eL 12588 6968 5620 2.11 Pe 1.88 
II 12779 7130 5649 2.06 2.26 1.85 
III 12944 7215 5729 Caen) 2.42 1.90 
IV 12982 7236 5746 2.28 2.63 1.96 
1982 I 12967 7184 5783 2.35 2.67 2.05 
II 12561 6964 5597 PTs | 2.63 2.04 
IT! 12173 6704 5469 2.26 2500 1.98 
1981 SEP 12944 7215 5729 2.20 2.50 1, Si 
OCT 13025 7296 5729 2.24 2258 1.33 
NOV 13031 7291 5739 2.28 2.64 198 
DEC 12982 7236 5746 2.32 2.66 2.00 
1982 JAN 13037 7254 5783 2.38 ane 2.06 
FEB 13026 7219 5806 2ae 2.64 2.04 
MAR 12967 7184 5783 Pen ete 2.64 2.04 
APR 12870 7161 5709 2.38 2.67 2.09 
MAY 12725 7089 5656 2.32 2.65 2.01 
JUN 12561 5964 SE 2.29 PY / 2.01 
JUL 12482 6935 5547 Poe 2.69 2.00 
AUG 12287 6794 5492 202 2.40 1.94 
SEP ees 6704 5469 2oan 2.56 1.99 


SOURCE: INVENTORIES, SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, CATALOGUE 31-001, STATISTICS CANADA. BASED ON 1970 
SIC, STOCKS ARE MEASURED AT THE END OF THE PERIOD, 1971 DOLLAR VALUES ARE OBTAINED BY DEFLATING AT THE TRO DIGIT 
INDUSTRY LEVEL BY THE APPROPRIATE INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES (SEE TECHNICAL NOTE, MARCH 1982). 

(1) MILLIONS OF 1971 DOLLARS. 


DEC 6, 1982 TABLE 28 9:34 AM 


REAL MANUFACTURING INVENTORY OWNED BY STAGE OF FABRICATION 
MILLIONS OF 1971 DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


RAW MATERIALS 200 STN ROBES 
FINISHED GOODS 
TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE ~ TOTAL. DURABLE NONDURABLE 
=e tia ea 
1977 4253 2144 2109 2547 1672 875 4793 1 
1978 4405 2306 2099 2667 1779 888 4568 a ay 
1979 4776 2552 2224 2962 2088 874 4882 2329 2553 
1980 4701 2483 2218 2946 2082 864 4743 2248 2495 
1981 4988 2776 2212 2968 2097 871 5026 2363 2663 
1980 IV 4701 2483 2218 2946 2082 864 4743 2248 495 
1981 1 4827 2635 2192 2962 2094 868 4799 2239 3660 
I] 4868 2669 2199 3071 2189 882 4840 2272 2569 
II] 4941 2741 2200 3060 2169 892 4943 2305 2638 
1V 4988 2776 2212 2968 2097 871 5026 2363 2663 
1982 | 4931 2714 2217 2998 2115 883 5038 2355 2683 
II 4689 2587 2102 2922 2061 861 4950 2317 2634 
Il] 4464 2400 2064 2892 2038 854 4817 2266 2551 
1981 SEP 4941 2741 2200 3060 2169 892 4943 2305 2638 
OCT 4968 2767 2202 3062 2171 891 4994 2358 2636 
NOV 4982 2793 2188 3027 2143 884 5022 2355 2667 
DEC 4988 2776 2212 2968 2097 871 5026 2363 2663 
1982 JAN 4949 2744 2205 3031 2143 887 5056 2366 2690 
FEB 4973 2742 2230 3024 2118 906 5029 2359 2670 
MAR 4931 2714 2217 2998 2115 883 5038 2355 2683 
APR 4845 2686 2158 2982 2115 867 5043 2360 2683 
MAY 4740 2609 2132 2978 2114 864 5006 2346 2660 
JUN 4689 2587 2102 2922 2061 861 4950 2317 2634 
JUL 4606 2526 2080 2959 2099 860 4917 2310 2607 
AUG 4507 2446 2061 2905 2045 861 4874 2303 2571 
SEP 4464 2400 2064 2892 2038 854 4817 2266 2551 


SOURCE: INVENTORIES, SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, CATALOGUE 31-001, STATISTICS CANADA. BASED ON 1970 
SIC, STOCKS ARE MEASURED AT THE END OF THE PERIOD, 1971 DOLLAR VALUES ARE OBTAINED BY DEFLATING AT THE TRO 
DIGIT INDUSTRY LEVEL BY THE APPROPRIATE INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES. 


DEC 6, 1982 TABLE 29 9:34 AM 


REAL MANUFACTURING INVENTORY OWNED BY STAGE OF FABRICATION 
CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES IN MILLIONS OF 1971 DOLLARS 


RAK MATERIALS GOODS IN PROCESS FINISHED GOODS 
TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABL TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE 


1977 -57 1 -58 123 110 13 NA NA NA 
1978 152 162 -10 120 107 12 -226 -69 -156 
1979 371 245 125 295 309 -13 314 235 79 
1980 -75 -68 -7 -16 -6 -10 -139 -81 -58 
1981 288 293 -5 22 15 7 283 115 168 
1980 IV -20 -48 28 26 21 5 -167 ~ 132 -35 
1981 1 126 152 -26 16 12 4 56 -9 65 
II 4) 34 7 109 95 14 42 33 g 
II 73 72 1 -10 -20 10 102 33 69 
IV 48 35 13 -92 -72 -20 83 58 25 
1982 I -57 -62 4 30 18 1 12 -9 21 
II -242 -127 -115 -76 -54 -22 -88 -38 -50 
III -225 -187 -38 -30 -23 -7 -134 -51 -B3 
1981 SEP -24 -12 -12 23 8 15 70 29 a1 
OCT 28 26 2 1 2 0 52 54 2 
NOV 13 26 -13 -34 -27 -7 27 3é 1 
DEC 7 -17 24 -59 -46 -13 4 8 = 
1982 JAN -39 -32 -7 63 47 16 30 3 2 
FEB 23 -2 25 -7 -25 19 -28 8 20 
MAR -42 -28 -14 -26 -3 -23 9 4 3 
APR -86 -28 -58 -16 “1 -15 2 - m 
MAY -104 * -77 -27 -4 -1 -3 -37 “14 23 
JUN -52 -22 -30 -56 -53 -3 -56 30 =36 
JUL -83 -61 -22 37 38 “1 -33 7 726 
AUG -98 -79 -19 -53 -54 : a -38 -20 
SEP -43 -46 3 ~13 -6 -7 -58 


beak RING INDUSTRIES, CATALOGUE 31-001, STATISTICS CANADA. BASED ON 1970 
SOURCE. INVENTORIES, SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS IN MANUFACTURI see VALUE ABE OBTAINED BY DEFLATING AT THE. 1 


SIC, STOCKS ARE MEASURED AT THE END OF THE PERIOD, 1971 
DIGIT INDUSTRY LEVEL BY THE APPROPRIATE INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES. 


DEG? SP yetssZ TABLE 30 1:45 PM 


CAPACITY UTILIZATION RATES IN MANUFACTURING 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


MANUFACTURING CHEMICAL 
TOTAL NON-DURABLE DURABLE PAPER AND TRANSPOR- AND 

ALLIED PRIMARY METAL MACHINERY TATION ELECTRICAL CHEMICAL 

INDUSTRIES METALS FABRICATING EQUIPMENT PRODUCTS PRODUCTS 
a ee a a ea a eee 

1977 82.4 84.5 80.4 81.1 Uh 78.6 78.2 97.4 74.0 Lise 

1978 84.3 87.3 81.4 Si 2 75.4 79.9 83.7 96.0 Tie Pe) 75.0 

1979 86.2 KO of 81.8 S76 76.6 82.6 Jem) 86.0 80.4 76.1 

1980 80.9 87.2 74.8 94.5 Tele stale 89.7 66.7 77.0 LER! 

1981 1S 85.1 Ue 88.6 751.5 79.0 87.4 62-1 78.4 TUES 

1980 III Tdi 85.9 YAK SiG 76.4 77.0 87.6 64.1 TSH Yen 

IV 80.3 86.2 74.6 Sho 79.6 ies 85.9 67.7 76.0 73.8 

1981 I 80.5 86.6 74.5 92.0 79.0 ULa?2 92.6 E2.0 bets 74.7 

II 82.4 87.2 Lilian 2 82.4 82.3 88.7 68.1 82.0 (ero? 

II] ipek§) 85.0 1 83.3 Wipes 80.4 87.6 64.1 81.0 2x 

IV Sian Silat 65.8 87.2 64.4 74.2 80.7 54.4 73.0 67.7 

1982 | 70.0 77.8 62.4 82.0 65.5 Tile? 78.9 Sile5 66.9 64.2 

II 68.2 7 oral 61.5 77.4 60.9 64.4 70.2 ES). S) 66.5 61.4 


SOURCE: CAPACITY UTILIZATION RATES, CATALOGUE 31-003, STATISTICS CANADA. 


DEC 7, 1982 TABLE 31 1:45 PM 


VALUE OF BUILDING PERMITS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


NONRESIDENTIAL TOTAL FOR 
TOTAL INSTITU- RESIDENTIAL 55 
TOTAL INDUSTRIAL COMMERCIAL TIONAL AND MUNICI- 
GOVERNMENT PALITIES 
ee ee 

1977 15 a) =o =a3 14.1 1.4 229 
1978 5.8 15.8 Al 28.5 le 1 =16 5.4 
1979 Bol 14.5 24.9 M857. Seo) 2.6 Bag, 
1980 Siz ALY Cs 45.3 15.9 Sy) gelak) 10.8 
1981 PMN 622 Uke a -9.4 21.0 hs) 31.4 Soy, 
1980 IV 2256 2903 (| 18.5 ive 16.4 ilee) 
1981 | 4 -14.0 = 40a) Selick a 15.4 UR? 
I] Sirs: 8.6 = Oral 1Si5 2nd om WIA) 
III 3500) +) 5.8 One 27.6 Salt cul Ua 
IV Sa 14,3 SOEs 21.8 20.6 S52 36.2 
1982 I aio! Shee eel Phe th S20! PEt 3 Bred 
II -28.8 -32.4 Sofa SEE [0 Sek) eae Y chs 
III 4.4 se Sas -10.0 18.4 ou =2ieh 
1981 SEP -8.4 A272 =a) 8 -7.4 -18.0 ENP eAS STC hea | 
OCT = 16 4.6 ht 400) 12.1 veg =850 18.2 
NOV Se 40.0 11.8 Siero 86.8 23m Sgr g 
DEC 10.9 “9,4 ie?) gree =2onG Mf att bee 
1982 JAN =20S S35) ihe Sakis Somme -34.9 -54.8 
FEB -10.5 9 28.9 14.5 SU fos! = 23 al 20.3 
MAR 8.8 18.9 25 Sni6 89.2 =oin4 10.8 
APR Seale Bono -44.8 -34.8 S700 = 7). — 13510) 
MAY Sh SEC .0 = 22a EE ats SWS SV ats} 
JUN af 4 TIE KO, hal Sle 6 Boe Uden 
JUL 23.3 32.1 56.8 35.3 Siz 12 saad 
AUG =a Cet -34.1 = 2510 =Siled 2.6 Sial -50.5 
SEP 12.6 14.4 221 125 22.7 10.8 24.0 


SOURCE: BUILDING PERMITS, CATALOGUE 64-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


DEC 7, 1982 TABLE 32 1:45 PM 


HOUSING STARTS, COMPLETIONS AND MORTGAGE APPROVALS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


FROUS AND eSNG STARTS cee eee MORTGAGE LOAN APPROVALS (2 NER 

OF STARTS TOTAL SINGLES | MULTIPLES UNDER COMPLETIONS eae nie TIOMAL “PRICE. 

CONSTR. MILLION DOLLARS INDEX 
eee Eee 

1977 198.5 -6.5 -14.2 ai 2.1 15.0 6987 4302 2685 3.3 

183.6 -7.5 “1.1 =11.3 -8.2 3:8 5636 2313 3324 2.6 

1979 151.4 -17.5 =1.0 -28.5 -22.1 -10.1 4346 363 3983 3.7 

1980 125.6 asa -15.8 -18.2 24.6 -19.8 3287 114 3173 8.0 

1981 144.2 14.8 7.2 22.0 -2.9 -3.4 2818 155 2663 12.0 

1980 IV 134.0 9.5 19.4 0 2.1 -2.8 7 

1981 I 143.3 7.0 20.0 -8.0 -4.9 8.3 70 5 aa 6 

II 176.3 23.0 0 57.6 8.3 139 1068 20 1048 4.4 

Il 145.0 -17.8 -31.0 5.2 ee 0 607 46 561 8 

1V 112.0 -22.8 -47.8 -5.4 <6. “6.4 403 82 321 -.3 

1982 | 148.0 32.1 5 40.7 7.0 -10.4 436 4 432 7 

II 100.0 -32.4 0 42.1 -2.1 -5.9 = 

Ill 78.3 =21.7 -9.8 =27.8 -12.4 10.5 1,8 

1981 OCT 82.0 -43.4 -37.0 -47.3 -5.6 Tike 114 21 93 -.2 

NOV 98.0 19.5 -17.6 45.8 ty a 118 27 9} =f 

DEC 156.0 59.2 10.7 78.6 a5 6.2 171 34 137 ‘4 

1982 JAN 133.0 mq4c7 9.7 -20.8 4.1 -23.4 144 0 144 ‘. 

FEB 170.0 27.8 2.9 36.4 3,2 14.3 161 1 160 “4 

MAR 141.0 “17.1 5.7 -20.0 Sf 8.3 131 3 128 4 

APR 116.0 7K 6.1 -25.0 ‘9 -25.4 140 7 133 -.2 

MAY 87.0 -25.0 -8.6 32.1 =3°3 22.7 115 9 106 -.9 

JUN 37.0 11.5 9.4 12.7 -4.1 aie «8 

JUL 95.0 -2.1 -14.3 4.8 “4.1 10.2 om 

AUG 71.0 =25.3 0 -36.9 ae -16.9 «5 

SEP 69.0 -2.8 eo} -9.8 End 21.3 -.8 

OCT 90.0 30.4 43.8 18.9 ob 36.5 ~.3 


SOURCE: HOUSING STARTS AND COMPLETIONS, CATALOGUE 64-002, STATISTICS CANADA, AND CANADIAN HOUSING STATISTICS, CMHC. 
(1) SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, ANNUAL RATES. 
(2) NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED. 


DER, 77; 1982 TABLE 33 1:45 PM 


INDICATORS OF PERSONAL EXPENDITURE ON GOODS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


CURRENT DOLLAR (1 1971 DOLLARS (2 
NEW DURABLE SEMI- NON-DURABLE NEW DURABLE SEMI - NON-DURABLE 
TOTAL PASSENGER GOODS DURABLE GOODS TOTAL PASSENGER GOODS DURABLE GOODS 
CAR SALES GOODS CAR SALES GOODS 


oe 


1977 8.7 11.8 Bay, (fri Na es 4.8 3.4 a, 8 
1978 Oiler 3.6 10.5 10.6 11.7 Pen | 4 4.1 6.3 = 
1979 11.8 14.9 12.5 10.9 11.6 las Zis 2.6 2 a3 
1980 9.6 Aa 4.1 ee 15-0 alee =750 SOc =H 4.3 
1981 dine Sis 14.4 13.0 12.4 1.8 =i tea Be 5.2 = fie 
1980 IV Su ae) ee) 3.3 =u ao ie oh Ne nc 
1981 4.7 5.6 758 ek) 20 ee 258 5.6 3.8 =2,6 
II 2.2 .0 2.0 1.4 2.6 as Baa .0 ate) me 

III 4 -4.3 Se zh JRE! oo -6.4 st) as Ba =. 1 

IV i :) 2.4 1.6 5 2e0 =e: .0 m0 =i -o 
1982 1 =a SAO in!) =p i WAR Shs —20.0 -6.4 fa Ps oa 
I! 1 12.4 ho 1.6 3.8 3 2.5 1.3 Sie. =. 

Ill 5 =Dine ~ Se) 1:25 Soe) -6.6 si fe coal Fe: .0 

5 ne a) a dt oe 1.3 4 6 = 4 

su ocT re ae oe 0 1.2 SN Ie or live -4.8 rie mr 
NOV 4.3 Sino 15 0 gk. 3.6 47.4 11.4 ay) -1.7 

DEC SEN Vu) Sets) 4 2.6 —aie Saeed =9..5 ah 4 
1982 JAN SPR: -18.8 See yf =Hleke, cao =P -18.5 aes tio 3 
FEB 2.0 10.6 She 17 ing 1.0 11.0 7 oe ae 

MAR Seal! AS 5) eile SOs, Silt =3.8 oat ep’ = . 

APR 1.8 13 then 1,5 2.3 ‘lia 8.5 1.0 Lh 3 

MAY 2.0 2.6 2a hay Paik 6 2.6 tsa at ‘- 

JUN Sahs Bad ai Soe) Zoe -1.0 3.3 et) , a 

JUL =. 6 -22.4 -4.9 Sai! Here eo = 1B -4.6 SioQ By 

AUG es 22.8 Bid 1.8 -1.4 1.4 20.6 4.9 AG : 

SEP Ae 5.0 lives =i) A Spr 4.7 8 ? ; 


SOURCE: RETAIL TRADE, CATALOGUE 63-005, 1974 RETAIL COMMODITY SURVEY, CATALOGUE 63-526, NEW MOTOR VEHICLE SALES, CATALOGU 


= ONSUMER PRICE INDEX, CATALOGUE 62-001, STATISTICS CANADA. : 
(1) THESE. INDICATORS ARE CALCULATED BY THE REWEIGHTING OF RETAIL TRADE BY TYPE OF BUSINESS Se tht po gt ott tl 
RETAIL TRADE BY COMMODITY. THE WEIGHTS WERE TAKEN FROM THE 1974 RETAIL COMMODITY dy Ln. Beg Brigg 
CAR SALES ARE TAKEN FROM NER MOTOR VEHICLE SALES (CATALOGUE 63-007) AND se teks AS AN I 
PERSONS. SEASONAL ADJUSTMENT IS DONE BY Citta dL A a Big (SEE GLOSS ; 
REFER TO TECHNICAL N ' : 
(2) THESE DATA ARE THE RESULT OF DEFLATION BY COMMODITY OF THE RETAIL SALES DATA CALCULATED BY THE METHODOLOGY EXPLAINED 
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Labour Force Survey Summary, Seasonally Adjusted 
Characteristics of the Unemployed, Not 

Seasonally Adjusted 

Labour Force Summary, Ages 15-24 and 25 and 
Over, Seasonally Adjusted 


Labour Force Summary, Women, Ages 15-24 and 25 and Over, 


Seasonally Adjusted 


Labour Force Summary, Men, Ages 15-24 and 25 and Over, 
Seasonally Adjusted 

Employment by Industry, Labour Force Survey, 

Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 


Estimates of Employees by Industry, Percentage 
Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 


Large Firm Employment by Industry, Percentage 
Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 


Wages and Salaries by Industry, Percentage Changes 
of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 


Average Weekly Hours by Industry, Seasonally Adjusted 


Average Weekly Wages and Salaries by Industry, Percentage 
Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
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DEC 6, 1982 TABLE 34 9:31 AM 


LABOUR FORCE SURVEY SUMMARY 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


eapeethnOUR. "yD os O: theme: EMPLOYMENT ooo eee 
PRE ST UNEMPLOYMENT RATE 
FORGE TOTAL FULL-TIME PART-TIME PAID “TOTAL AGES 15-24 AGES 25. UNEMPLOY-  PARTICI- 
(1) (1) WORKERS (1) AND OVER MENT (1) PATION RATE 
a ee 
1977 2.9 1.8 1.0 7.9 ra6 8.1 14.4 5 
1978 ai, 3.4 2.9 7.2 3.0 8.4 14.5 ate Te ae 
1979 3.0 4.0 35 7.5 4.1 7.5 13.0 5.4 -8.0 63.3 
1980 2.8 2.8 2.2 6.5 2,3 7.5 13.2 5.4 3.5 64.0 
1981 Te Dr 550 6.5 2.7 7.6 Ewe 5.5 3.6 64.7 
1980 IV 9 1.2 1.0 1.8 1.2 ihe 12.7 5.3 
1981 I 1,2 12 14 2.3 1.4 753 13.0 5.2 i: easy 
II 5 5 5 1.0 5 7.2 12.7 5.2 = 64.7 
III 3 -.1 0 46 2.2 75 13.1 5.6 5.3 64.7 
IV 2 =a, -1,1 ‘8 =.8 8.4 14.6 ee. 11.4 64.6 
1982 | = 2.9 =710 2 =.8 8.6 15.3 6.4 2.1 63.9 
II 5 1.2 “1.3 is “1.4 10.2 1756 7 18.7 64.0 
Ill 8 -1.3 “213 6.2 =1.5 12.1 20.8 9.2 19.0 64.2 
1981 Noy “2 72 2 0 =,3 8.3 14.7 6.1 =6 64.6 
> - 5 - 3 34 8.6 14.8 6.5 4.4 64.4 
1982 JAN -.5 --2 -.2 4 2"r w.3 15.0 6.0 4,2 64.0 
FEB -1 | =.8 “11 aA 8.6 15.0 6.4 2.7 63.8 
MAR 4 Et s) 415 5 9.0 15.8 6.7 5.8 64.0 
APR Er = AT -.8 oe a7 3.6 16.6 7.2 6.2 63.9 
MAY 4 -.2 -2 = {hs 252 10.2 17.5 hen 6.3 64.1 
JUN 2 -.6 “1,3 3.2 “0.1 10.9 18.6 8.3 7.4 64.1 
JUL e) -.3 -.9 5.4 ae 11.8 20.3 8.7 3.1 64.5 
AUG -.3 -.3 “3 3.6 31.0 12,2 21.0 9.3 3.0 64.2 
SEP -.2 -.2 9 -8.4 2 12.2 20.5 9.5 a 64.0 
OCT a -.2 -.5 1.6 3/3 12.7 21.0 10.0 4.3 64.2 
NOV “5 -.5 -.6 =.5 24 12.7 20.5 10.2 =33 63.8 


SOURCE: THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


(1) PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 


DEC 6, 1982 TABLE 35 : 9:31 AM 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE UNEMPLOYED 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL UNEMPLOYED AVERAGE 
LOOKING NOT LOOKING DURATION OF 
TOTAL UN- 1-4 WEEKS 5-13 WEEKS 14 WEEKS FUTURE ON ON FUTURE UNEMPLOY- 
EMPLOYMENT AND OVER START LAYOFF LAYOFF JOB MENT 
(1) (WEEKS) 


ee el 


1977 850 24.4 PAPE) sou 4.0 ae 6.5 oi 14.6 
1978 911 2350 PU ERD B52 a8) Is LW: 3.4 Ine 
1979 838 Ze\y PUPA 32.6 4.3 ad 5.3 ain 14.8 
1980 867 25.8 20 xy 3.0 1S 6.2 3i2 14.7 
1981 898 2059 26.1 32.3 4.2 1.8 6.2 oro 15.2 
1980 IV 785 27.8 29.4 30.6 Sad 1.8 4.9 Zu 14.7 
1981 I 952 2359 28.0 33,9 Jaw ene 6.4 2e3 LAS | 
II 865 24.3 22.0 36.1 tg 1.3 4.7 5.8 16.4 
III 839 28.3 24.9 29.8 4.6 Wey 6.9 4.0 iss 
IV 935 Ath) PREVAILS 29.2 2.9 PIS? 6.9 ts a 
1982 I 1147 20.8 28.5 34.5 2a ee) B.3 2a 1571 
II 1259 Zia) 23.4 40.7 3.4 253 sae Ee: 17.2 
III 1372 22°51 26.1 38.7 2.6 1g 6.0 2:5 17.8 
1981 NOV 928 28.0 31.4 28.1 209 hy 5.9 135 14.0 
DEC 987 24.5 29.4 30.2 Zo 250 9.0 1.6 14.1 
1982 JAN 1096 220 27.6 30.5 270 3.0 10.8 139 13.8 
FEB 1116 Tia 30.4 301 229 2.3 ae 1.8 1822 
MAR 1228 196 ISM) 38.0 3.3 2a 6.3 2.5 16.3 
APR 1233 18.2 2259 43.1 a2 2.6 7.4 33 iv 
MAY 1241 22:92 22.4 40.3 sie 2.3 5.6 3.8 ha 
JUN 1303 2am 25;.8 38.6 Sins 139 4.7 220 fy 
JUL 1386 23.8 26.6 alee 2.6 us asin 2.0 UE 
AUG 1388 1gy2 28.4 37,9 ew | ek br2 320 4 
SEP 1343 23.4 23.4 41.2 Zhe oat 6.0 * ee 
OcT 1388 21.0 26.4 41.9 i,9 SES 5.8 an a 
NOV 1438 20.4 27.8 40.6 13% 1.9 6.4 2 ; 


SOURCE: THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) THOUSANDS OF PERSONS. 


DEC 6, 1982 TABLE 36 9:31 AM 


LABOUR FORCE SUMMARY, AGES 15-24 AND 25 AND OVER 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


AGES 15-24 AGES 25 AND OVER 
LABOUR EMPLOY - UNEMPLOY- UNEMPLOY - PARTICI- LABOUR EMPLOY - UNEMPLOY - UNEMPLOY - PARTICI- 
FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION 
(1) (1) (1) RATE RAVE (1) (1) (1) RATE RATE 


1977 3.0 1.0 16.6 14.4 Gar? 2.8 2.0 ii2 oe! 61.0 
1978 2156) ee se 14.5 64.4 3.8 3.4 359 6.1 62.0 
1979 / 5.6 Salah 13.0 66.2 Sage f 3.4 Sein6 5.4 62.3 
1980 Us 1.6 378 Toe 67.3 aon Sed Gra a) 62.9 
1981 4 3 1.0 13573 67.9 Zo) 3.4 6.4 Sr.6 63.6 
1980 IV 3 La) =4)5) 12h 67.5 ez as =a eas! Dae 63.1 
1981 1 os) 6 352 13.0 68.2 ad 1.4 Ped! Sve 63.5 
I] = 9h ae oe) 12.7 68.2 ail sil Leg She?) 63.6 
III = hela) ater} Ta? 131 67.8 8 4 8.4 5.6 63.7 
IV =A! e214 10.6 14.6 67.5 34) se 120 6.3 63.7 
1982 I =i.8 aN) 3.0 UEP! 66.5 Sie a4 1.4 6.4 63.1 
I] Site 23.8 cee 17,6 65.3 tha -.4 22.8 Tat 63.4 
II] il -4.0 18.3 20.8 66.1 1.0 =o 19.6 S52 63.7 
1981 NOV = 8) ates Pet Tae 67.5 Sel Fel So3 6.1 63.6 
DEC Soe =o) 4 14.8 Bied .0 Sab Wad 6.5 63.5 
1982 JAN ih aa = igkt 4 15.0 66.6 = 58! ae See 6.0 63.1 
FEB Saree? = 58) S04 15.0 66.3 0 oe! 5.5 6.4 63.0 
MAR 1 Sats 4.9 15.8 66.5 6 We 6.6 6.7 63.2 
APR = 6 AS 4.9 16.6 66.2 mi -.4 ee? oe Ban 
MAY Foul also 4.8 ies 65.8 8 i) 7.4 ee 63.5 
JUN Say! =a) 5.8 18.6 6557 4 sc} 8.6 8.3 63.6 
JUL We tf allied 14.4 20.9 66.9 4 .0 5.2 8.7 63.7 
AUG 2 S213 =O sdf 2130 65.6 ce! =4 6.9 73 63.8 
SEP 2 8 Sarl 20.5 65.8 Soe) at) ate Sno 63.5 
OCT We es 255 ZO 66.1 4 Sar 5.6 10.0 63.6 
NOV = 58) = a6! aol 20.5 65.6 -.4 6 ew 10.2 63.2 


SOURCE: THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


a) PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 


DEC 6, 1982 TABLE 37 9:31 AM 


LABOUR FORCE SUMMARY, WOMEN, AGES 15-24 AND 25 AND OVER 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


AGES 15-24 AGES 25 AND OVER 


LABOUR EMPLOY - UNEMPLOY- UNEMPLOY- PARTICI- LABOUR EMPLOY - UNEMPLOY- =UNEMPLOY- PARTICI- 

FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION 

(1) G)) (1) RATE RATE (1) (1) (1) RATE RATE 
ee eee eee 

1977 257: ae Wee 13.8 S7n5 4.8 4.0 16.3 7.4 42.1 

1978 oy) Saf! 4.5 13.9 58.9 7.0 6.6 12.5 Heit! 44.0 

1979 4.2 5.5 =a) 127 61.0 4.2 LE} 0) S672 0 44.9 

1980 Pasi PAT) Abe 127 62.6 als 6.0 SiLE4 6.5 46.2 

1981 4 8 -2.8 1253 6372 6.1 sae 8.7 6.7 47.9 

1980 IV al ay -4,) 1252 62.8 2.0 2a SPIES 6.1 46.6 

1981 I a5 4 oe! 1253 63.3 2.0 1S Sia 6.2 47.3 

II ao 1.0 Seal 11.9 63.7 1.6 1.6 1.6 6.2 47.8 

IT] =i Satu Sane 12.0 63.0 1.4 8 Si 6.7 48.1 

IV =m = oe: Yeon esse) 63.0 Si/ Set ue 7.4 48.2 

1982 | Si! Woes Aggy, 13.4 62.7 eral ne =3..6 1657! 47.9 

I] = je) len 10.9 14.9 62.4 eal mi 2025 8.6 48.3 

II! 6 -4.0 18.6 Weg 62.3 1.0 4 they! 9.1 48.5 

1981 NOV 4 =e ams ikeieal 63.1 Sich) see! Ss 7.4 48.2 

DEC ae ret So ea 1350 63.0 ta =i) mile 7.4 48.0 

1982 JAN =o 10 1.6 132 62.9 0 8 =10..3 6.6 47.9 

FEB = 28 210 at 7 isl 62.5 Su Sof 8.8 72 47.7 

MAR 4 Se 6.0 13.8 62.8 8 “2 By 07, 48.0 

APR “al. St 2.6 14.3 62.9 3 7) zea 8.2 48.1 

MAY = lant Shey! 2.0 14.7 62553 Ne2 <¢f 6.3 8.7 48.5 

JUN =D Sh) ate) 6.9 15.8 62.0 0 rae 2.0 8.8 48.4 

JUL ss Sera 16.5 18.2 63.1 3 52 1.6 (EE) 48.5 

AUG <2 Se! -4.3 W728 61.8 8 ae 4.4 oa3 48.7 

SEP .0 we Sis 17.6 61.9 Say) Nar S74 8.2 48.4 

ocT .0 = Us? Wise: 62.0 2 .0 22 9.4 48.4 

NOV ai 3 Phy) 17.6 62.0 0 =o 4.8 9.8 48.3 


SOURCE: THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, STATISTICS CANADA, 
(1) PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 


DEC 6, 1982 TABLE 38 9:31 AM 


LABOUR FORCE SUMMARY, MEN, AGES 15-24 AND 25 AND OVER 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


AGES 15-24 AGES 25 AND OV 
oe en ee a 7 ER 
CABOUR EMPLOY-  UNEMPLOY-  UNEMPLOY- ~~ PARTICT- TABOUR EMPLOY-  UNEMPLOY-  UNEMPLOY- ~~ PARTICI- 
ORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION 
(1) (1) (1) RATE RATE (1) (1) (1) RATE RATE 
ee gi cute isey 
1977 3,3 1.4 16.1 14.9 68.8 1.8 1.0 18.0 

1978 2.8 7 3.9 15.1 69.7 2.1 1.7 B.2 “e te 
1979 3.5 5.6 -9.2 13.3 71.4 1.9 2.6 -11.0 4.5 80.9 
1980 1.3 7 5.0 13.8 72.0 1.7 1.5 6.8 4.8 80.5 
1981 4 =1 3.9 14.2 72.5 2.0 1.9 4.0 4.9 80.3 

1980 IV 4 1.2 -4.2 13.2 72.1 8 7 1.4 7 
1981 I 1.3 ai 4.7 13.6 ee ‘8 1.0 -4.2 ie 80:7 
I -.7 - 4 -2.3 13.4 72.6 sy 4 2.1 4.6 80.4 
II -.5 PT. 3.6 13.9 72.4 ‘4 a 7.3 4.9 80.2 
IV “1.1 -3.4 13.1 16.0 71.9 4 ‘3 12.8 5.5 80.0 
1982 | -2.8 -3.9 3.0 16.9 70.1 ee 7 5.8 5.9 73.3 
II -1,4 -4.8 15.7 19.9 69.3 ‘8 =) 23.9 7.2 79.4 
Il i -4.0 18.0 23.4 69.9 11 ana 28.7 9.2 79.7 
1981 NOV -.8 he 1.5 16.0 71.8 ela 4 -4.8 5.2 80.0 
DEC ~4 -.8 ies ee 71.5 “4 = 9 15.8 6.0 73.9 
1982 JAN -2.1 -2.4 = 3 16.6 70.1 = 3 -.9 -5.9 6.7 79.3 
FEB =.2 a 7 16.7 70.1 ‘0 a 3.0 5.8 79.2 
MAR ay -1.0 4.1 17.5 70.0 4 4 5.4 6.1 79.4 
APR -1.0 -2.4 5.7 18.6 69.4 = os 73 6.6 73.1 
MAY = -1.9 6.8 20.0 69.2 5 0 8.2 71 79.4 
JUN ix -1.2 5.1 21.0 69.4 6 3 A 13.9 8.0 79.7 
JUL 1.8 awe) 13.0 23.3 70.7 is = 7.8 8.6 80.0 
AUG -2.2 -2.8 ‘0 23.8 69.3 at a B.5 9.3 79.7 
SEP 3 123 -2.9 23.0 69.6 oot =,5 3.7 9.7 79.5 
OCT ‘4 ae 3.0 23.6 70.0 i: 3 7.8 10.4 739.7 
NOV ~4.5 =.8 “3.7 23.1 69.1 56 =.6 -.2 10.4 79.1 


SOURCE: THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


(1) PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 


DEC 6, 1982 TABLE 39 9:31 AM 


EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRY, LABOUR FORCE SURVEY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


GOODS INDUSTRIES SERVICE INDUSTRIES 
PRIMARY TRANSPOR- FINANCE, 
TOTAL TOTAL INDUSTRIES MANUFAC- CONSTRUC- TOTAL TATION, TRADE INSURANCE OTHER 
EXCLUDING EXCLUDING EXCLUDING TURING TION COMMUNICA- AND REAL (1) 
AGRICULTURE AGRICULTURE AGRICULTURE TION ESTATE 
AND OTHER 
UTILITIES 


nn 


1977 2.0 10 2.6 ae ang a3 oe 2.1 7.1 4.3 
1978 3.4 3.0 7.1 3.5 a a6 4.6 3.5 2.8 3.5 
1979 4.1 4.8 5.8 5.9 1.4 3.8 4.8 3.9 1.3 3.8 
1980 3.0 1.4 8.4 We 3.3 3.7 ‘3 1.4 9.9 4.8 
1981 2.7 1.9 6.1 a) 4.2 3.0 3 2.5 -2.6 4.7 
80 IV 1.1 a 4.5 8 425 1.2 =e 1.2 afc4 2.1 
1981 I 1.3 1.9 2.7 1.0 4.4 3 4 6 “a8 1.9 
11 oe 8 1.2 ‘4 1.2 6 1.0 3 4 & 

Ill 2 2 1.2 -.3 1.3 ais =4,3 1.0 1.0 i 

IV a5 -2.4 aay -2.8 3 e 1.5 33 1 2 
1982 I i) -2.9 -5.2 -2.6 -2.9 a‘ a =.6 3.2 2 
11 24,4 oe -10.4 -2.4 -3.9 3 “3,9 2 at 3 

II ~A8 53,3 94 -3.2 -4.3 0 -2.3 “3:1 
1981 NOV 5 ae) =436 a5 8 oq 2 7 13 4 
DEC a5 $4.8 eyig -2.7 8 ie =7 =] 2 3 
1982 JAN =,3 405 -1.0 -.2 ae 8 ‘6 3 2¢ = 
FEB ae E4e4 rio ee -4.6 ‘0 3 2 5 ! 

MAR a <6 “7-4 -.2 1.6 2 3 3 a 3 

APR = 61,7 -5.8 age 1.5 ‘0 =i. J 1 2 

MAY =a “26 1.2 -15 -1.8 =3 1:2 3 1.3 7 

JUN =1.¢ 4.5 a5 -1.9 -.8 -.3 . 2 at 3 

JUL 32 a) eer =i6 -2.0 4 -1.6 - 3.8 3 

AUG -1.0 64.5 = 1.8 -1.5 =o 7 “2.8 3 3 

BET ir oe ie zits 3p a ae -.8 -1.2 2 

NOV te 1.1 S16 -1.8 1.4 .0 1.5 3 A .0 


SOURCE. THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
BASED ON THE 1970 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. kote 
(1) COMMUNITY, BUSINESS, PERSONAL SERVICES AND PUBLIC ADMINISTR : 


NOV 30, 1982 TABLE 40 11:08 AM 


ESTIMATES OF EMPLOYEES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


GOODS INDUSTRIES SERVICE INDUSTRIES 
TRANSPORT - NON- 
PRIMARY ATION, COMMERCIAL 
TOTAL TOTAL INDUSTRIES MANU- CONSTRUCT - TOTAL COMMUNI CA- TRADE ALL SERVICES 
EXCLUDING EXCLUDING EXCLUDING FACTURING TION TION AND COMMERCIAL INCLUDING 
AGRICULTURE AGRICULTURE AGRICULTURE OTHER SERVICES(1) PUBLIC 
UTILITIES ADMINIS- 
TRATION 


1977 Be Uh 1.1 Jen ot 2.4 3.4 7.19) ag 8.5 2a 
1978 7248) =u 2 1.6 = O10 Pa) 1.0 3.8 4.1 2.0 
1979 S56 4.7 7.4 Sok) 6.8 She] 251 She See lat 
1980 PX. Sine: 8.0 Sale wore Sie 258 2.6 579 2.0 
1981 Es eke? 1.8 oil 4.3 4.0 8 4.7 6.3 21K) 
1980 II] .8 20 O15 = 1) 3.4 S at ay ez a 
IV a3 1.4 Usd 1.0 73 13 Saf ies 139 8 
1981 I Nes! Noes x0 Pe} ie iho seat 125 2.8 6 
I] 1.0 lent: 19 fleas An! 8 sail ted 4 6 
II] .O =an6 El S| =14 Sek me =H) T20 U2 ae 
IV Sirs line ia = Vet S35! a2 lige eth ne 4 
1982 | = te) 35) (9) = 2mO Eh Suet = 22 =H a0 4 .0 
T] V2! -4.5 SOs =3),0 Sons .0 estes es 6 ta} 
1981 AUG St = 15 Snel a6 Roll .0 2.4 <0 a4 =e 
SEP a0 me 3.8 4 =254 76 4 3 ies =. 
OcT -.4 lil .0 salial =l6 =, 2 ve = 4) we! 4 
NOV 157) =tB Saleul Soll 4 aaa, eee =44 S23 cia 
DEC 5.1) =a8 Sila 3,0) 7) ne 7 ol me I 
1982 JAN Hho. sZt =P o15 Slat -4.3 SH =U = 180 oa =e 
FEB 4 ml 1.8 oe 2a 3 =F 4 th2 “2 
MAR .0 Sab) mi rn Uh en) oc) =o -.4 6 ane 
APR =rG S20 -6.4 alee S459 $1 Ch =i m2 8) 
MAY ait hig = 5 = 5 7h, -.4 =O: =20 mon 1 
JUN =x0, Salo Lt ah) 22 S58) = oft =e! So! me 
JUL .0 Ht =206 -.4 4 a 2 ee} 7 FAG 2) 
AUG -,4 chew! Aline St) = Cie 6 4 San rt) ae 


SOURCE: ESTIMATES OF EMPLOYEES BY PROVINCE AND INDUSTRY, CATALOGUE 72-008. 


BASED ON THE 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
(1) FINANCE, INSURANCE AND REAL ESTATE AND COMMUNITY, BUSINESS AND PERSONAL SERVICES. 


NOV 30, 1982 TABLE 41 11:08 AM 


LARGE FIRM EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRY (1) 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


INDUSTRIAL MANUFACTURING 
COMPOSITE FORESTRY MINING 

(2) TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE 
Se ee ee eee SS ee Se ea ees 

1977 1 Jones Save =a Solin, SUsle, 

1978 5 4.4 3/50 Wed) Worl AS 

1979 Phe A] 2n0 Zed) ALO) 39 Za 

1980 ileal -4.0 TAS OH fs Kl8) ae 

1981 7254 {9 Sp 6 a3 Wak: 

1980 III mal -6.0 6 -.4 =4 enti 

IV a ae 1.8 no 10 V2 

1981 I 1.4 208) 1.4 les 1.0 1.4 

I] atl S200 4 at he 7 4 

II] = he) = Gil = iif af awl Seto) Side 

IV Sino a9 a? =e ano = leo 

1982 I = 20 Ete df 28 Shah 72 t3 2510 

I] Sh -8.8 Sea 7/ Stee: -4.6 = 2a 

1981 AUG ve Sie =225 ae ak 2 

SEP sf) 10.3 12 rae vil Sil 

OCT S22 rail 3& tle 72 i ash 46 

NOV =3 =5.4 a Say millage ao 

DEC =a SUI a =e Bil 8) “2 

1982 JAN eile est Shas =a5 Sts = ln 

FEB Sho Za Aaa?) Salt =220 “26 

MAR Sah =aS 238) als ao =28 

APR =30) -6.0 =3 0 ill) S20 = 

MAY =e ailinto H/ aye slice 13 

JUN =o SYP th -7.4 Shae! Salads =e 

JUL ute 4.6 ~4.6 =i =.9 ne 

AUG al Zl -3.4 eal =n 4 =i 


SOURCE: EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CATALOGUE 72-002, STATISTICS CANADA. 


BASED ON 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 

) SEE GLOSSARY. 

) EXCLUDES AGRICULTURE, FISHING AND TRAPPING, EDUCATION, HEALTH, RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATIONS, 
AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION AND DEFENSE. 


(1 
(2 


NOV 30, 1982 TABLE 42 11:08 AM 


LARGE FIRM EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRY (1) 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


CONTINUED 
ck ai + cane TRAN GOG RS eee 
TRANSPOR A PEE (15 SU Sr ae COMMUNITY. 
CONSTRUC- COMMUNI CA- pone ge 
TION TION & TOTAL KHOLESALE RETAIL & PERSONAL 
UTILITIES REAL ESTATE SERVICES 
a 
1977 =2.0 1.0 “1.5 -2,2 Aa 
1978 -10.6 1.9 2.4 -.4 3.9 os 13 
1979 -3.2 1.7 2.4 3.0 3.4 3.4 4.0 
1980 -3.2 33 1.9 1.5 127 1.4 4.6 
1981 5.3 9 1.9 9 2.5 3.2 6.4 
1980 III 2.2 2 7) ie 5 4 6 
IV et 4 3 4 2 4 1.0 
1981 I 3.2 ‘a 14 “c 1.5 8 aon 
II ee = 39 i 5 i “9 1.4 
III 2 =i5 - A =.5 A 1.6 11 
IV 0 “6 <.3 -.8 4 ‘8 1.6 
1982 I -2,.0 - 9 -2.8 -4.4 -2.0 i -2,2 
II -10.4 -17 1.7 bag rh 5 “4.3 
1981 AUG ¥ 2.9 2 -,2 oy) 1.0 3 
SEP 1 a = 9 ane 0 1.3 
OCT -.3 4 0 2 zh 2 5 
NOV 1.3 =A ae 4 a 2 3 
DEC cao7 A 4 59 3 2 4 
1982 JAN 4 = -2.4 “3.5 -2.0 33 -2.5 
FEB =4.3 =4 “a = 3 43 ie 2 
MAR 24,5 1.2 a5 =3 sit a “Sf 
APR -2.6 4 73 -1.0 ns ‘0 -.5 
MAY -10.5 =1 40 =) -1.4 5,5 =.5 = $6 
JUN 1.4 = 5 oat as <5 2 
JUL “1.7 2 -4 ar hE a = 5 <2 
AUG =3,9 4 -.6 -.2 ae 
SOURCE: EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CATALOGUE 72-002, STATISTICS CANADA. 
BASED ON 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
(1) SEE GLOSSARY. 
NOV 30, 1982 TABLE 43 11:08 AM 


WAGES AND SALARIES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


GOODS INDUSTRIES 


MANUF AC- CONSTRUC- 
TOTAL AGRICULTURE FORESTRY MINING TURING TION 


a 


1977 9.1 Wv.7 10.2 13.8 8.4 8.6 
1978 6.6 14.8 10.8 5a? 9.9 -3.3 
1979 12.6 1287 13.2 20.5 13.5 7.0 
1980 10.6 7.5 ge 25.8 9.9 7.6 
1981 13.3 7.9 2.4 17.6 1273 cede: 
80 2.5 -1.7 -5.8 3.5 2,0 5.8 
i 1 4.9 7.3 Sail 5.2 4.3 6.6 
1981 I aN5 -3.4 3.9 4.2 3.5 4.2 
I! 4.5 2.8 1.5 4.3 5.0 3.5 
III .4 382 -12.9 1.8 -.4 a57 

IV 24 3h 13.9 3.4 1.3 2.6 
1982 I -.4 -5.7 -7.6 4.9 -.4 -.9 
IT =—257, (path Die -3.6 = 1 -11.8 

-2.5 12 -12.5 -1.4 -3.9 ye. 

ni SEP 2.4 1.9 20.7 2.0 2.6 0 
OCT ¥i -1.0 12.9 pe 5 -.3 

NOV 9 2.8 -6.1 120 ae 2 

DEC 2 1.6 -8.1 1.9 8 ig 
1982 JAN 14 -10.4 -3.8 1.6 -1.3 ye: 
FEB a Ape ee 1.6 9 i 

MAR -.3 183 a3 1:3 -.6 fee 

APR -.6 4.6 -2.1 -3.3 a ave 

MAY -3.6 -.9 0 -.5 -.5 ‘2 

JUN 1.0 4.1 -10.4 -4,2 1.4 a3 

JUL 6 -.6 6.4 -3.3 aE 7 

AUG -6.1 -1.3 -3.6 -4.0 -4.8 ; 


SOURCE: ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME, CATALOGUE 72-005, STATISTICS CANADA. 


BASED ON THE 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 


NOV 30, 1982 TABLE 44 11:08 AM 


WAGES AND SALARIES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
CONTINUED 


SERVICE INDUSTRIES 
eee ee 


TRANSPOR- FINANCE, COMMUNITY, PUBLIC TOTAL SUPPLE- TOTAL TIME LOST 

TOTAL TATION TRADE INSURANCE & BUSINESS &  ADMINIS- WAGES AND MENTARY LABOUR IN HORK 
STORAGE , REAL ESTATE PERSONAL TRATION AND SALARIES LABOUR INCOME STOPPAGES 
AND COMMU- SERVICES DEFENSE (1) (2) INCOME (3) 
NICATION 


1a 10.5 10.7 6.0 13.4 11.6 11.8 10.0 13.8 10.3 2158 
1978 Sig Say Uf cs 155 10.4 928 Sin 13.9 Se 616.1 
1979 AO SS 12.6 12.4 Wes Wile 8.1 LO) 9.8 Med 648.8 
1980 5 TES 12.8 tied 14.6 13.8 136) 8.9 12.8 748.0 
1981 4.0 12.0 digs 14.0 1555 153 13807 16.8 eis 739.4 
1980 II] Sind ono Shs} Std. Bh 2 4.2 EJ FE) 3.0 959.0 
IV oma PLB Sse 4.6 Si, 4.5 4.1 4.2 4.1 526.2 
1981) 1 255 205 229 3.4 2.4 1.8 2.8 Bae 3.0 607.7 
I] 3.8 sh 2.6 2.8 4.4 4.2 4.0 4.0 4.0 504.4 
Ill Shed 1.0 Pane] aha) 4.9 ono 2:56 2.4 2.6 1380.0 
IV 3.0 6.9 Te? Uf 257 2.0 Pac if 2.8 PL Wi 465.3 
1982 | PRE Te2 a6 4.6 330 4.1 1.4 1.4 1.4 F211 | 
I] WS 3.4 aa 3) 1.8 clei .4 ad 4 524.7 
1981 AUG ads, Stef -,4 =a Je Yah 545) -.4 Sat 1685.3 
SEP 6 4.4 4 1.3 5.6 Sad! Sanz 4 v2 684.9 
OCT =o 220 a cen) SPA 072 > Il aes nat 654.8 
NOV ao hee 7 tel 5& 8 8 os aa 545.9 
DEC 1.0 SiGe Vea eal 15 6 a 8 a 195)3 
1982 JAN ane Sok =e) Ae 2m el el so =i 5204 
FEB 4 Woh 6 1.0 Sila “5 no 20 EI 205.7 
MAR lio 1.4 =to aS 1.0 575 af tc a 300.1 
APR .0 2o5 .0 6 nflat(®) a, .4 4 4 isis <3 
MAY =) ie .0 ot Ae) eh Salle SHS Sie 610.2 
JUN 8 =ae4 al 4 1.6 of 8 -8 8 810.6 
JUL =a =.) =55) ey 8 a ol ca yl 
AUG a, t/ =m6 ) 28) 31h =itbas Salah} =o 


SOURCE: ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME, CATALOGUE 72-005, STATISTICS CANADA. 


BASED ON THE 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
(1) EXCLUDES MILITARY PAY AND ALLOWANCES. 
(2) INCLUDES FISHING AND TRAPPING. 
(3) THOUSANDS OF PERSON-DAYS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED. 


NOV 30, 1982 TABLE 45 11:08 AM 


AVERAGE WEEKLY HOURS BY INDUSTRY 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


MANUFACTURING CONSTRUCTION 


MINING TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE TOTAL BUILDING ENGINEERING 
a a 
1977 40.7 38.6 Song 37.8 38.7 37.0 41.6 
1978 40.6 38.8 39.6 yo) 38.9 S/R 42.1 
1979 41.1 38.8 39.5 38,1 39.4 37.8 42.6 
1980 40.7 38.5 age2 37.8 Sor 37.6 41.9 
1981 40.4 38.5 39°53 Slot 38.9 37.6 41.9 
1980 III 40.6 38.3 39.0 Slit 38.9 375 41.8 

IV 40.4 38.7 S956 ein) agts 37.8 42.0 
1981 I 40.7 38.7 39.4 37.9 aon2 eH) 42.1 
II 40.5 38.8 39.6 38.0 38.6 37.4 41.6 
Lt 40.4 38.5 39 n 37.6 38.9 aie B 42.1 
IV 40.0 38.1 38.8 chai 38.9 37.4 41.7 
1982 | 40.5 38.1 38.7 37.4 38.4 37.0 41.3 
II 39nd Sian 38.5 37.0 3725 i a 40.8 
1981 AUG 40.6 38.5 39.3 PUMA) =k} y. 37.6 43.1 
SEP 40.6 38.2 38.9 37.5 38.8 37.6 41.7 
OCT 40.3 38.5 35/72 Sine 38.1 37.4 40.0 
NOV 40.4 38.1 38.7 37.6 33.0 Shot 41.8 
DEC 39.4 37.8 38.6 37.3 S3E5 37.3 43.4 
1982 JAN 40.1 STA 38.8 Ses 38.4 37.0 41.2 
FEB 40.5 38.2 38.9 37.25 38.4 37.0 41.3 
MAR 40.8 37.9 38.4 xUlee) 38.3 36.9 41.5 
APR 40.3 37.9 38.7 Sie 38.2 36.7 41.7 
MAY 3957 37.6 38.3 36.7 36.7 35.4 40.5 
JUN 33° 7 WN | 38.5 37.0 37.4 36.0 40.4 
JUL 38.3 37.6 38.6 37.0 Whe 36.3 40.3 
AUG 38.9 37.6 38.2 36.9 37.9 36.5 40.9 


SOURCE: EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CATALOGUE 72-002, STATISTICS CANADA. 


BASED ON 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 


NOV 30, 
1982 TABLE 46 11:08 AM 


AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES BY IND 
USTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


ee Se eee 


INDUSTRIAL FORESTRY MINING MANU COMMUNITY 
: CONS- TRANS- KHO 
SeataE TYE LESALE —- RETAIL FINANCE BUSINESS & 
FACTURING TRUCTION  PORTATION TRADE TRADE PERSONAL 
1977 9.9 8.7 9.8 1 
Es eo ae 9.2 0.6 7 11.4 9.8 7.3 7.8 7.0 
1979 8.6 10.7 11.4 8.9 B.5 3 +e i fh 4g 
1980 3:8 12.2 0157 9.7 9.2 11.3 ‘oa re ie sa 
; 8 j ; : 
14.0 12.5 12.9 12.4 11.2 9.4 16.5 11.5 
1980 III 2.6 353 2.5 2.9 
; ; ; 38 2. 
aes Iv 3.3 2.9 2.8 3.4 4.0 Ab ae 73 rer os 
. Ba 2.9 
1 2.7 1.7 3.2 3.0 2.9 ae ee ie ee a8 
5 a5 2.3 3.5 ; 
IV 2.9 5.1 a4 a07 2.4 res ae aa ro is 
1982 | 3.1 -.8 4.6 3.4 9 3.1 eh 1.5 re, re 
Il 128 se 2.7 1.8 7 3.1 14 1.7 1.7 nti 
1981 AUG 1.5 1.5 2.0 9 a5 3.3 11 0 2 
SEP 1.0 3.2 7 8 - a1 1.6 1.4 7 8 . 
OCT ‘9 3.0 5 1/5 24 1.4 4 2 '; 
NOV 9 x he 5 1.2 “6 2.0 5 8 “4 a 1.2 
DEC 6 17 2 8 8 1.0 9 9 6 4 
1982 JAN 1.2 -1.6 2.8 18 | “6 2.0 5 2.1 3.0 
FEB 9 42 1.4 157 = 2.1 13 1.6 2.0 6 
MAR -.2 4 1.4 =,8 5 8 -.7 = -1.0 1.0 
APR ‘9 1.6 ‘6 1.0 11 1.4 7 3 7 6 
MAY e 9 2 4 =A 3 5 4 1.2 1:3 2 
JUN 4 -6.4 1.8 8 2.7 1 a a “3 3 
JUL 4 7.5 1.2 1.0 5 5 2 auf 2 2 
AUG 8 2.4 ‘4 ‘6 i) 9 1.4 8 
SOURCE. EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CATALOGUE 72-002, STATISTICS CANADA. 
NOV 30, 1982 TABLE 47 11:08 AM 
WAGE SETTLEMENTS 
____ AVERAGE ANNUAL INCREASE TO BASE RATE OVER THE LIFE OF THE CONTRACT(1) EMPLOYEES 
ALL AGREEMENTS _____RITH COLA CLAUSE _——Ss=s—__—S——=SI‘THOUT COLA CLAUSE COVERED BY 
ALL COMMERCIAL NON- ALL COMMERCIAL NON- ALL COMMERCIAL NON- NEW 
INDUSTRIES COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIES COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIES COMMERCIAL SETTLEMENTS 
(2) 


i 


1977 7.6 tee 7.6 6.5 6.0 Bay. To as Tat 260603 
1978 7.0 tes? 6.7 6.2 5.8 es Bie 7.8 6.7 326761 
1979 8.2 8.1 8.3 7.4 die dines 8.8 9.4 Sia 280741 
1980 10.3 9.8 10.6 8.8 8.2 3.6 11.0 11,3 10.8 302953 
1981 Tha 11.4 13is3 9.6 SE: ey 13.6 13.9 13.5 222715 
1980 IV 10.8 10.1 11.4 8.0 7.6 San Tes LCG Eliot 248040 
1981 1 12.3 11.6 13.0 8.7 8.3 Wa Bre 14.5 Les, 172845 
I] 1250 10.8 12.4 9.4 8.8 10.8 12.6 1257 12.5 310575 
III 1252 11.5 iso 10.5 10.6 6.7 14.3 14.4 14.3 229900 
IV 12.8 11.8 14.0 9.8 Sia. 1251 14.0 13.9 14.1 177540 
1882 I \ 11.6 10.4 12.36 9.4 9.4 8.8 12.8 12.3 12.8 236365 
II 11.8 11.1 12,2 10.9 10.8 Lye 12.5 11.8 12.8 291110 
III 8.8 8.0 11.4 6.3 5.8 10.0 10.9 10.4 11.8 217505 


1) INCREASES EXPRESSED IN COMPOUND TERMS. 
2) INCLUDES HIGHWAY AND BRIDGE MAINTENANCE, WATER SYSTEMS AND OTHER UTILITIES, HOSPITALS, WELFARE ORGANIZATIONS, 


RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATIONS, PRIVATE HOUSEHOLDS, EDUCATION AND RELATED SERVICES, PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION AND 
DEFENCE. COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIES CONSIST OF ALL INDUSTRIES EXCEPT THE NON-COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIES. 
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Consumer Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Percentage 
Changes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Consumer Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Ratio of Selected 
Components to All Items Index, Not Seasonally Adjusted 
Consumer Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Percentage 
Changes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Consumer Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Ratio of Selected 
Components to All Items Index, Not Seasonally Adjusted 
National Accounts Implicit Price Indexes, 1971 =100, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
National Accounts Implicit Price Indexes, 1971 =100, 
Ratio of Selected Components to GNE Index, 
Seasonally Adjusted 

National Accounts Implicit Price Indexes, 1971 =100, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
National Accounts Implicit Price Indexes, 1971 =100, 
Ratio of Selected Components to GNE Index, 
Seasonally Adjusted 

Industry Selling Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Percentage 
Changes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Industry Selling Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Ratio of 
Selected Components to Manufacturing Index, 

Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Industry Selling Price Indexes, 1971=100, Percentage 
Changes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Industry Selling Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Ratio of 
Selected Components to Manufacturing Index, 

Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Unit Labour Cost by Industry, Percentage Changes 

of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

Export and Import Prices, Percentage Changes 

in Paasche Indexes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 
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DEC 6, 1982 TABLE 48 8:59 AM 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


ate FOOD HOUSING CLOTHING TRANS- HEALTH RECREATION TOBACCO ENERGY 
PORTATION & EDUCATION & ALCOHOL 
a 
1977 8.0 8.4 9.4 6.8 7.0 7 
1978 9.0 15.5 7.8 3.8 5.8 79 “s ny fe 
9.2 9.7 3.0 
1980 10.1 10.7 8.2 11.8 12.8 10.0 4 Af "2 
1981 12.5 11.4 12.4 eA 18.4 10.9 10.1 12.9 30.1 
1980 IV 2.8 3.1 2.6 2.1 4.2 2.0 2.3 2.0 8.5 
1981 1 3.2 3.0 a4 13 5.8 2.7 2.7 1.4 3.6 
Il 3.8 Das 3.3 1.8 4.4 rte 2.2 4.4 6.6 
Il 3.0 2.5 3.5 1.3 3.5 2.1 2.0 4.4 6.4 
IV 2.5 -.6 3.4 2.0 4.1 17 2.6 4.9 4.3 
1982 1 2.5 1.9 3.0 4 ets, 2.8 1.2 3 5.0 
11 3.1 4.1 2.6 2.3 3.3 3.5 2.5 31 4.9 
III 2.2 1.9 2.3 8 1.9 2.2 2.6 4.3 2.7 
1981 OCT 1.0 “i 1.9 oy 4 2 1.8 2.1 
NOV 9 -.2 4 .g 2.5 1a oh 2.6 Me 
DEC 4 ois 4 24 2.0 9 4 4 2.9 
1982 JAN 7 1.0 tee) 16 a “4 a 5 1.0 
FEB 1.2 2.0 9 2.4 “3 13 13 9 3 
MAR 1.8 8 1.6 a 1.8 2.3 4 4 5.4 
APR 5 6 6 i. 9 “ 5 2 ‘4 
MAY 1.4 2.2 ‘8 5 1.4 1.4 1.5 2.7 1.2 
JUN 1.0 2.2 6 4 a 4 6 2.1 ti 
JUL 5 6 7 ae i3 5 11 ¥: ‘0 
AUG 5 =.8 =) ee 7 1.3 7 1.0 1.0 
SEP 6 =.8 1.2 6 ‘8 3 4 WE 4.5 
OCT 6 2je 1.3 4 <2 2 1.8 1.8 “1.3 


SOURCE: THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX, CATALOGUE 62-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


DEC 6, 1982 TABLE 49 8:59 AM 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO ALL ITEMS INDEX, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


“FOOD HOUSING CLOTHING | TRANS- | HEALTH RECREATION TOBACCO ENERGY 
PORTATION & EDUCATION & ALCOHOL 
1977 112.0 100.7 Bie, 95.4 96.4 88.7 89.4 118.0 
1978 118.7 39.4 83.6 92.6 94.9 84.6 88.8 118.4 
ERA 123\cn 97.4 83.6 S301 94.8 8259 87.2 119.2 
1980 123 95.6 84.8 kites] 94.6 82.4 88.0 125.4 
1981 122.6 LEE) 80.8 100.3 $3.3 80.6 88.3 144.9 
1980 IV 124.8 hi 84.0 96.3 94.0 82.0 87.9 130.4 
1981 I 124.5 95.0 82.4 98.7 $3.5 81.5 86.3 138.4 
I] 123.6 Son 81.3 99.9 94.0 80.8 87.4 143.0 
II] 123.0 95.6 80.0 100.4 93.2 80.1 88.6 147.8 
IV 119.4 96.5 79.6 102.0 92.5 80.2 90.7 150.4 
1982 I 118...7 97.0 78.0 103.2 B27 fatal 90.5 154.0 
I] RIAN) 96.6 77.4 103.9 $3.2 78.7 90.5 156.8 
Ill 119.6 96.7 76.3 103.3 Bae 79.0 92.4 1726 
1981 OCT 120.7 96.7 #359 100.4 S202 80.4 89.7 150.1 
NOV UCI 9673 (fie 102.0 S20 80.2 91.3 148.7 
DEC 118.0 96.5 To 2 103.6 92.6 79.3 PAsz 152.4 
1982 JAN 118.3 Cis 77.4 103.6 92.4 (UNE o954 152.9 
FEB iiey 96.8 78.3 102.7 5259 79.4 90.8 18135 
MAR ySe7 S771 78.3 103.3 93.4 Oat 89.7 157.6 
APR 118.8 fen 78.0 103.7 93.4 78.7 89.4 15755 
MAY 119.7 96.5 7.3 103;.7 93.4 78.8 30.6 S782 
JUN ah | Sen 76.9 103.2 3258 78.5 a1 .9 155.8 
JUL i2as2 96.3 76.3 103.0 ee 79.0 UE 1555 
AUG 11556 96.7 76.5 103.2 93.5 79.1 S3i2 155.8 
SEP 118.0 97.3 76.6 103.6 $3.3 78.8 93.2 162.0 
OCT 116.9 A) 76.2 102.7 92.3 79.8 94.2 158.8 


SOURCE: THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX, CATALOGUE 62-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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DEC” 6, 1982 TABLE 50 8:59 AM 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


ALL GOODS SERVICES TOTAL TOTAL 
ITEMS TOTAL DURABLES SEMI - NON- EXCLUDING EXCLUDING 

DURABLES DURABLES FOOD ENERGY 
ee 

1977 8.0 7.4 Sint 6.5 8.1 30 7.8 Heke 

1978 920) 10.1 chet iA) 12.4 6.8 6.4 8.9 

1979 9.1 10.6 9,6 Baa thes Ta 1:9 35) 

1980 10.1 11.4 10.9 Sie tae 8.2 10.0 S78 

1981 2a Heb, § 9.4 8.1 HEE) ieSS 12.8 11.0 

1980 IV 2.8 3.4 Zens DP, 4.2 2a P2334 2.4 

1981 I Sue 3.4 Zant 5 4.4 3.0 ane 257 

II oral Srl 2.4 Zen 3.6 3.0 3.4 2.8 

III SEO 3.0 210 1.4 Shot £8, “Je 2.6 

IV Paks: bet 220 Die es 3.6 3.4 Pa 

1982 | Zino ak] 4 6 Pho {33 3.4 Pie Ii 2R2 

I] Siu 3n3 oo 2.8 4.3 Za a0 2.8 

III 2ine 1.8 EO 8 2) 2.6 PEA: eat 

1981 OCT 1.0 no sc) ao de: ey ise 1.0 

NOV of} as 250 .8 bs 1.0 Tez 9 

DEC 4 2 4 =n 32 Ba 8 ‘2 

1982 JAN oi 2 Sed) =a 1.0 1.4 6 6 

FEB or ae) =e! 223 Woe) ileal os] 13 

MAR 123 125 ra 1.4 2.0 ag 1.4 8 

APR 3) 4 al 6 3) 8 0 6 

MAY 1.4 Wed ies 4 ane 8 We & ha] 

JUN 1.0 1.0 52 6 1.4 1.0 aT teal 

JUL 38 ne sal =H 6 1.0 ok 6 

AUG 4) a all Wel =< otek 9 a 

SEP of af = Tne oil .0 4 a) 2 

OCT 76 0 a ie ene! ot 8 8 


SOURCE: THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX, CATALOGUE 62-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


DEC 6, 1982 TABLE 51 8:59 AM 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO ALL ITEMS INDEX, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


GOODS TOTAL TOTAL 
TOTAL DURABLES SEMI- NON- SERVICES EXCLUDING EXCLUDING 

Goods DURABLES DURABLES FOOD ENERGY 
oe EEE eee 

1977 SSri5 81.9 86.0 107.6 101.5 9578 98.7 

1978 100.6 7906 82.1 UU Seo 93.6 98.7 

1979 101.9 7Se9 S87, 113.1 97.6 S25 98.6 

1980 OES 1 80.4 Sil 1S EB 92.4 98.2 

1981 103.7 78.3 USP 118.7 95.0 92.6 97.0 

1980 IV 103.8 ihs).8) 80.6 116.9 357.0 S22 Sins 

1981 I 103.9 79.0 To? 118.2 94.8 S22 S7ea 

II 103.9 thes) 78.7 118.8 Ce 92.4 Sigal 

II] 103.9 tH ots ae S 119.6 94.7 92.6 96.8 

Vv 103.2 Jidaad hoe} 118.3 95.8 93.4 96.6 

1982 | 102.5 76.2 75.8 118.6 96.6 CEE 96.3 

II 102.8 74.7 751.6 120.1 96.3 ck! 96.1 

III 102.4 vit 74.5 120.5 96.7 9373 S657 

1981 OCT 103.3 ttt 9) (HEE 119.0 95.5 93.1 96.6 

NOV 103.2 78.3 77.4 WSO. “Bad 93.4 96.7 

DEC 102.9 78.2 76.93 Wits S61 Peed 96.5 

1982 JAN 102.4 oleae. 7572 118.1 96.8 93.6 96.4 

FEB 102.5 76.2 76.0 118.4 S677 93.4 96.5 

MAR lode 245) 76.1 We} oc} 96.4 PERS 96.1 

APR 102.5 74.9 76.2 ihe ED ey REE EI 96.1 

MAY 102.9 74.8 75.4 120.3 96.2 GEae 96.1 

JUN 102.9 74.3 ST 120.8 96.1 3370 96.2 

JUL 102.5 T3eo 74.2 120.7 96.6 329 96.2 

AUG 102.3 74.0 74.6 120.0 96.9 S33 96.2 

SEP 102.5 ants 74.7 120.6 9657 Say 95.8 

OCT 101.8 Tiss 74.8 119.5 Sino Jano 96.0 


SOURCE: THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX, CATALOGUE 62-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


DEC 6, 1982 TABLE 52 


8:59 AM 
NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES. 1971 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
GROSS PERSONAL EXPENDITURE 
NATIONAL TOTAL DURABLE SEMI-DUR a reprusiTUR 
= NON-DUR- SERVICES EXPENDITURE 
EXPENDITURE GOODS ABLE GOODS ABLE GOODS 

a 
1977 74 7.5 4.9 6.1 8.9 7.7 9.6 
1978 6.5 7.3 5.1 4.5 10.4 7.4 8.3 
1979 10.3 3.2 8.2 10.9 10.2 8.5 8.4 
1980 11.0 10.7 8.6 11.2 12.2 9.7 13.1 
1981 10.1 11.4 8.9 7.5 14.7 10.9 13.0 
1980 IV 2.0 2.6 1.2 7 4.6 2.2 3.3 
1981 | 2.9 2.9 2.1 7:5 3.2 3.6 2.6 

Il 1.5 2.5 2.1 2.3 3.2 2.3 334 

Il 1 2.9 2.7 1.5 3.8 1.9 3.9 

IV 34 2.1 2.1 1.5 a 2.6 1.5 
1982 | 3.0 2.8 8 11 3.2 2.9 3.8 

11 1.5 2.8 1.0 1.8 3.3 13 2.8 

II 2.9 2.6 1.8 9 2.7 2.9 2.5 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


DEC 6, 1982 TABLE 53 8:59 AM 


NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO GNE INDEX, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


PERSONAL EXPENDITURE GOVERNMENT 
TOTAL DURABLE SEMI -DUR- NON-DUR- SERVICES EXPENDITURE 
GOODS ABLE GOODS ABLE GOODS 


1977 2c 7939 83.2 98.2 96.5 lg259 
1978 93.0 78.8 81.6 101.9 97.0 114.8 
1979 S24 77.4 82.1 101.9 SEH 112.9 
1980 91.8 Tal 82.2 102.9 94.3 114.9 
1981 92.8 74.9 80.3 107.2 95.0 11728 
1980 IV 9205 7525 Bias 105.8 94.5 116.4 
1981 | 9225 74.9 80.8 106.0 Shi i350 
I] 93.4 Tomes 81.4 107.7 S559 118.5 
III ha Zan 80.1 108.4 94.7 119.4 
IV S272 74.3 HENS 106.8 94.3 1128 
1982 | S21 Ue IH 77.4 107.0 94.2 118.5 
I] ses T2038 77.6 108.9 95.8 120.1 
Ill 93.0 VNino 76.1 108.7 Sane 119.6 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


DEC 6, 1982 TABLE 54 8:59 AM 


NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT EXPORTS IMPORTS 


TOTAL RESIDENTIAL NON- MACHINERY TOTAL MERCHANDISE TOTAL MERCHANDISE 
CONSTRUC- RESIDENTIAL & EQUIPMENT 
TION CONSTRUC- 
TION 

———$———— 
1977 8.4 1059 7.38 7.4 7.8 Jet 12773 1252 
1978 8.5 ois iO Ws 8.5 8.8 Tel 13.4 
1979 8.8 he 6 o28 10.3 ISR Zee 13.8 14.3 
1980 io 5.4 Wess, 10.2 eye 16.7 15.0 16.7 
1981 10.7 9.4 With) 11.0 Ch 6.5 Ue 10.8 
1980 IV Shox) 36 2d 3.4 2.0 EY ed Les 
1981 I 2.4 2a2 2.2 PRG 4.8 5 4.9 hee: 
II AE) 303 2.8 Qs. aos =359 20 251 
III Ziel 3) 3.0 226 Pana} 2.8 2.6 2.4 
IV 2.4 Vee Sind 2.6 ule 1.4 ee: =2¢3 
1982 | 1.8 Wes! ies 2.1 ral 79 a +2 
I] ae in? 1.6 2.0 aie SPA | ne wok. 
DET Wels aa 2n2 1.4 ee ee oud Bi 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


DEC 6, 1982 TABLES 55 8:59 AM 


NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO GNE INDEX, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT EXPORTS IMPORTS 


TOTAL RESIDENTIAL NON- MACHINERY TOTAL MERCHANDISE TOTAL MERCHANDISE 
CONSTRUC- RESIDENTIAL & EQUIPMENT 
TION CONSTRUC- 

TION 
eee 
1977 110.9 130.0 109.9 S973 116.9 118.1 108.9 110.5 
1978 112.4 130.5 109.8 103.1 118.5 120.0 115.0 117.0 
1979 114.8 LEASE) 13% 106.7 132.5 136.4 12279 125.6 
1880 UE vf 126.0 114.9 106.7 13SR2 144.5 128.3 133.0 
1981 113.4 124.1 115.0 106.6 134.9 138.6 128.3 W327 
1980 IV Wisols 126.0 114.8 106.8 137.4 141.9 127.3 ELAN) 
1981 | WES, e 125.1 114.1 106.4 HERTS) 145.0 129.8 134.7 

I] litsinS 125.8 114,2 106.4 esl 136.4 129.0 133.9 
Ill Dilsine 1233 115.0 106.6 133.6 137.0 12973 134.0 
IV TESS U/ 12263 WIS) 107.2 13320 136.2 255 noms 
1982 I 112.4 120.4 114.6 106.4 129.0 Iii 122.4 124.9 
I] 112.4 120.1 114.7 106.9 125.5 126.4 12S 122.7 
ITI NOR 116.3 113.6 105.1 123.4 124.1 120.8 122.4 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


DEC 6, 1982 TABLE 56 8:59 AM 


INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


TOTAL FOOD AND TOBACCO RUBBER AND LEATHER TEXTILES KNITTING 


MANUF AC- BEVERAGE PRODUCTS PLASTICS PRODUCTS bt icrintames enarvers 
INDUSTRIES 
a ie BM ee 
1977 7.9 7.0 6.0 5 7.8 5.5 5.8 1 
; 2.4 5.8 
1978 2? 10.6 5.1 5.6 10.5 6.2 5.7 19.4 6.2 oi 
12.7 7.4 11.5 25.0 13.2 10.0 15.8 13.8 17.3 
980 13.5 10.7 12.0 16.3 2.5 12.8 8.8 =6.2 12.0 15.7 
1981 10.2 8.9 11.8 10.6 6.8 11.9 8.4 3 10.5 10.4 
1980 IV 34 5.1 5.2 1.9 1.7 2.1 1 =% 1.5 2.3 
1981 I 3.5 ‘6 2.6 3.2 3.6 4.4 3.0 mee 3.4 3.4 
I 2.2 a7 107 2.1 1.4 2.8 2.3 2.5 2.2 1:3 
11] 2% 1:5 9 2.8 2 2.7 2.3 -.1 3.1 3.2 
IV 1.3 oa 9.3 3.0 14 8 7 8.6 2.0 1.7 
1982 I 1.4 3 8 2.3 2.1 2 2.0 3 3.8 1.2 
I 1.9 ae 1.2 1.2 2 ‘A 9 1.8 ‘8 ‘8 
III a ‘8 4.3 7 ‘5 % 11 z 1.4 -1.0 
1981 OCT 9 4 7.2 15 “3 6 5 =e 8 3 
NOV -.2 =a 186 BG 8 | 4 he 8 3 
DEC 4 0 ‘0 4 2 -.2 et 1.9 7 4 
1982 JAN i; 3 2 1.2 1.7 4 1.7 --6 2.7 3 
FEB ‘6 121 ‘0 8 =e 3 2 ae '8 3 
MAR 5 3 4 a 0 ‘0 5 7 4 4 
APR 1.0 2.0 =4 e” 4 4 3 14 4 =8 
MAY 4 1.2 ‘0 4 ‘0 2 Al a7 ‘0 6 
JUN 3 5 3.7 7 ‘4 0 £3 1.3 8 1.3 
JUL 2 2 1.3 2 ef 5 9 1:1 7 “1.8 
AUG a4 404 ‘0 4 i. 0 4 -1.8 2 i 
SEP ‘8 2.2 1.4 -.2 2 ig = at ‘4 " 
OCT 2.2 -.4 0 ‘0 4 -.2 0 2.5 4 1.2 


SOURCE: INDUSTRY PRICE INDEXES, CATALOGUE 62-011, STATISTICS CANADA. 


DEC 6, 1982 TABLE 57 8:59 AM 


INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO MANUFACTURING INDEX, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


FOOD AND TOBACCO RUBBER AND LEATHER TEXTILES KNITTING WOOD FURNITURE PAPER 


BEVERAGE PRODUCTS PLASTICS PRODUCTS & FIXTURES AND ALLIED 
INDUSTRIES 
1977 106.6 83.8 85.0 99.4 86.3 HY) 108.2 S852 111.0 
1978 108.0 80.7 82.2 100.5 Bag 73.4 118.3 96.5 107.3 
WAS) 106.4 RNY HSI 109.9 82.9 70.6 119.8 EERE, 110.0 
1980 103.7 74.7 82.0 SRS) 82.5 67.7 93.0 94.6 112.1 
1981 102.6 Tales 252 96.3 83.8 66.6 $052 94.9 112.4 
1980 IV 106.4 75.1 81.3 I) 81.8 66.3 $5.5 93.6 111.6 
1981 I 104.3 Toren Bie 7s 83.3 66.6 927 94.3 112.4 
I] 102.7 74.7 81.6 Shea 83.8 66.6 S330 94.3 he 
OR 102.3 Woae S2 ol 951.2 84.2 66.7 31.0 93.2 112.6 
IV 101.1 708 83.5 SEEKS, 83.8 66.3 83.9 95.39 113.1 
1982 I 100.9 Te) 84.2 95.6 82.8 66.7 82.9 98.1 112.8 
II 102.6 78.5 83.7 94.0 81.6 66.0 82.9 Si al 111.6 
A 102.7 81.3 83.6 oer 81.6 66.3 82.7 Sie 109.7 
1981 OCT 101.3 78.8 83.1 94.4 83.9 66.3 84.0 B52 113.2 
NOV 101.2 80.2 83.8 95.4 84.1 66.5 83.2 96.1 113.1 
DEC 100.8 se) 83.6 S52 83.5 66.2 84.5 96.3 113.0 
1982 JAN 100.6 1950 84.0 Song 83.1 66.9 83.4 98.2 112.6 
FEB 101.2 79.0 84.2 85.5 82.9 66.6 82.6 OB 2 113.0 
MAR 101.0 78.8 84.4 S57) R258 66.6 82.8 97.9 112.9 
APR 102.0 ‘ithar) 83.7 94.2 81.8 66.2 82.9 $7.3 \ 
MAY 102.8 77.6 83.5 93.8 81.6 66.0 82.5 96.8 111.4 
JUN 103.1 80.2 83.8 §3.9 81.4 66.0 83.3 $7.2 112.4 
JUL 103.0 Sig 83.8 93.8 81.6 66.4 84.0 $7.6 110.4 
AUG 103.0 81.2 84.0 94.0 81.7 66.5 82.6 97.9 110.0 
SEP 102.0 81.6 83.1 93.4 81.3 66.0 81.6 $7.5 108.7 
OcT 101.7 81.8 83.2 94.0 81.3 66.1 81.3 98.0 107.5 


SOURCE: INDUSTRY PRICE INDEXES, CATALOGUE 62-011, STATISTICS CANADA. 


DEC 6, 1982 TABLE 58 8:59 AM 


INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


PRIMARY METAL MOTOR MOTOR ELECTRICAL NON- CHEMICALS NON-DURABLE DURABLE 
METALS FABRICATION VEHICLES VEHICLE PRODUCTS METALLIC MANUF ACT - MANUF ACT - 
PARTS MINERALS URING URING 


1977 Wee I 6.1 8.2 10.1 Sil 8.8 SinZ T6 ta) 
1978 SAO 33 8.8 THEO 6.6 Sis thot 8.3 iad 
1979 24.6 12.4 2a 8.0 9.8 O72 1359 14.5 14.4 
1980 VSieat 10.0 iiss 10.5 Shas) WS) Uzi) 15.8 10.5 
1981 1.4 10.0 1252 Sh Uo 15:22 13.8 1243 7.4 
1980 IV 2.0 Zan 5.5 3.4 168) Poof We? 4.1 22 
1981 I Sa SS eve els ei 8.3 6.0 iar) 1.6 
II le Pde ff 2.6 2.8 Das Zo 3.3 neal 2.4 
III 4 hee 6 2.6 19 1.8 ial 2 of 13 
IV en 3.4 oral YEG) end 1.4 ied eS} Tes 
1982 I =. 4 2.6 He 2 4.4 ok Joa 1.8 1.4 1.6 
II Sats 210 sg Ober of) Zee Wes 2.4 lisp! 
II] =o 3H 6 Wet9} We 1.6 8 os) 6 
1981 OCT ral 22.18) 5.4 We2 oe ad eid 8 Ve) 
NOV = oe) 6 reel 3 5 (9 nO cate rhe 
DEC if a (0) 4 6 28! ay ne) 6 
1982 JAN ao lege S54 2.6 Al 6.1 Now a a 
FEB 8 6 ="16 74 (9) 4 dl oi 6 7) 
MAR =a al 0) .0 .0 54) oF 18 =) 
APR tind 1.4 = 5 olf Wor a Wea he 1! 8 
MAY Hh) a 1.4 8 ae eee 4 I ‘al 
JUN Sef 4 —t 1.0 x3 nO 3 4 4 
JUL 0 322 38) =a 1 6 ay oe cal 4 
AUG ano al a 4 51 a? a .0 ae, 
SEP Zia ne Nal’ ae m2 Sel =e .0 4 
OCT te 4 8 0 5U 5 mos! =o) gh 


SOURCE: INDUSTRY PRICE INDEXES, CATALOGUE 62-011, STATISTICS CANADA. 


DEC 6, 1982 TABLE 59 8:59 AM 


INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO MANUFACTURING INDEX, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


PRIMARY METAL MOTOR MOTOR ELECTRICAL NON- CHEMICALS NON-DURABLE DURABLE 
METALS FABRICATION VEHICLES VEHICLE PRODUCTS METALLIC MANUF ACT - MANUF ACT- 
PARTS MINERALS URING URING 


1977 109.3 98.8 Uehot3 90.4 84.5 101.9 100.9 104.4 95.0 
1978 109.1 859 ey. SLAs) 82.5 101.1 Soin 104.1 953 
1979 118.6 Seal 74.1 86.7 YR) 96.5 98.6 104.2 So 
1980 124.8 94.1 73.0 84.4 76.7 95a 101.8 106.3 S2ne 
1981 114.8 94.0 74.4 84.0 74.8 99.4 105.2 108.4 90.4 
1980 IV WAT 93,0 74.7 84.3 75.4 94.0 100.5 107.4 Sins 
198i 116.6 930 74.0 83.5 74,7 Soha 103.8 108.1 90.6 
Il 116.0 94.0 74.3 83.9 74.8 CRY 104.9 108.0 90.8 
II] 114.0 S3i52 US? 84.3 74.7 o9a3 105.5 108.6 90.1 
IV 112.6 Sora 76.0 84.5 75.0 ERIE 106.4 108.7 90.0 
1982 | 110.6 $6.3 73.6 86.39 Uh} 105.0 106.8 108.6 90a1 
II 107.6 96.4 72.4 87.3 TS) eat 105 .3 106.2 109.2 89.4 
Ill 106.0 96.3 72.3 87.6 fess) 106.2 106.2 109.3 89.3 
1981 OCT WEIS 94.6 76.3 84.1 74.6 99.4 106.4 108.7 90.0 
NOV Wi2h 95.4 76.0 84.6 (ASA 99.6 106.6 108.8 90.0 
DEC Wi2e3 95.4 UNS 84.6 Ula?! SSS 106.4 108.6 90.2 
1982 JAN Wilke 96.4 74,3 86.2 Uso?! 104.8 107.4 108.4 90.4 
FEB 111.4 96.4 UL 87.4 1aeu 104.9 106.9 108.5 90.3 
MAR 109.1 96.0 teh 87.1 74.8 105.4 106.1 108.9 89.8 
APR 109.2 96.4 72.0 86.8 UA} 104.7 106.2 109.0 89.6 
MAY 107.4 S623 72.8 87.2 75.0 ORY 106.2 109.2 89.3 
JUN 106.3 96.4 1255 87.8 75.0 105.8 106.1 109.3 89.4 
JUL 106.1 96.4 72.6 87.6 75.4 106.3 106.4 109/51 89.5 
AUG 105.3 96.6 72.8 88.0 ays 106.6 106.7 103.3 89.4 
SEP 106.6 96.0 Uo) 87a (he || 105.7 105.6 109.5 89.1 
OCT 106.3 96.6 WP? 87.3 Pye! 106.0 105.5 109.3 89.3 


SOURCE: INDUSTRY PRICE INDEXES, CATALOGUE 62-011, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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External Trade, Merchandise Exports by Commodity Groupings, 


Millions of Dollars, Not Seasonally Adjusted 


External Trade, Merchandise Exports by Commodity Groupings, 


Year over Year Percentage Changes 


External Trade, Merchandise Imports by Commodity Groupings, 


Millions of Dollars, Not Seasonally Adjusted 


External Trade, Merchandise Imports by Commodity Groupings, 


Year over Year Percentage Changes 

Current Account Balance of International Payments, 
Receipts, Millions of Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted 
Current Account Balance of International Payments, 
Receipts, Percentage Changes of Seasonally 
Adjusted Figures 

Current Account Balance of International Payments, 
Payments, Millions of Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted 
Current Account Balance of International Payments, 
Payments, Percentage Changes of Seasonally 
Adjusted Figures 

Current Account Balance of International Payments, 
Balances, Millions of Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted 
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DEC. 7) A982 TABLE 62 1:39 PM 


EXTERNAL TRADE 
MERCHANDISE EXPORTS BY COMMODITY GROUPINGS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


Se ee Oe eee 
OME ST EXPORTS 


INDEX OF “FOOD AND CRUDE CRUDE FABRICATED END MACHINERY 8 HOTOR — 
PHYSICAL TOTAL LIVE MATERIALS PETROLEUM MATERIALS PRODUCTS EQUIPMENT VEHICLES 
VOLUME EXPORTS ANIMALS INEDIBLE & NATURAL INEDIBLE INEDIBLE, FOR AND 
GAS TOTAL INVESTMENT PARTS 
tee a en Slee ee 
1977 131.8 44554.4 4608.0 8850.2 3778.7 14926.9 15231.1 2128.1 10423.8 
1978 144.8 53182.7 5301.6 8830.8 3763.1 19155.0 18855 .0 2707.1 12540.4 
1979 147.5 65641.2 6314.0 12537.8 5293.8 24375.7 20923.8 3572.4 11899 .7 
1980 145.7 76158.7 8263.3 14759.4 6883.0 29345.0 21850.5 4082.1 10923.9 
1981 149.5 83678.1 9441.0 15209.3 6874.9 30530.8 2535 1.2 4997.0 13084. 1 
1980 IV 155.6 20677 .3 2425.2 3588.1 165251 7669.5 6420.5 1012.9 3587.5 
1981 I 141.3 20081.8 1842.7 3962.4 2046.1 7948.3 5550.9 T133.,.6 2738.7 
II 164.1 22402.6 2505.9 3757.9 1576.2 8321.4 6969.1 1307.6 3695.4 
Race 13oi2 19509.6 2354.5 SOTO 1493.4 6948.0 5851.5 1234.3 2956.7 
IV 1537.2 21684.1 2137.9 3901.1 1759), 2 Tal sud 6979.7 132255 3693.3 
1982 I 141.0 20360.9 1858.5 3947.9 2152.8 7202.7 6684.7 1236.6 359157 
II 162.9 22500.8 2874.8 3688.2 1685.5 7036.1 8123.8 119857 4962.8 
III 145.9 20731.6 27520 3521.1 1720.8 6850.8 6804.6 1049.1 3949.1 
1981 OCT 155.4 7218.5 936.6 1241.5 332.3 2455.0 2337.0 455.8 1211.6 
NOV 160.6 7633.9 1002.0 1380.4 621.1 2544.0 2433.2 424.1 1393.8 
DEC 143,7 6831.7 799.3 1279.2 605.8 2314.1 2209.5 442.2 1087.9 
1982 JAN 119.8 6000.0 S359 125977 V2158 2228.1 W792 384.7 831.9 
FEB 141.0 6757.4 SEBS 132957 764.5 2318.6 2284.7 403.0 1288.3 
MAR 1a2e 7603.5 T2061 1358.5 666.8 2656.0 2620.8 448.9 1471.5 
APR 154.3 TRS ol) i59nS 1227.8 619.8 2295.9 2569.1 386.4 1533.4 
MAY 163.1 7469.93 964.2 1243.4 530% 1 23675 2654.1 407.5 1586.9 
JUN 1713 7837.0 115353 1217.0 535.6 2372.7 2900.6 404.8 1842.5 
JUL 141.5 6803.3 958.9 Wises 526.0 2303.5 2128.8 381.2 1124.8 
AUG 134.4 6434.6 828.2 1148.3 617.6 2227.0 2004.8 300.1 1182.7 
SEP 161.8 7493.7 965.5 1241.3 Withee” 2320.3 2671.0 367.8 1641.6 
OcT 6658.0 Siiiey Wi fefsy ss) 579.6 2204.0 2188.2 3393 1228.5 


SOURCE: TRADE OF CANADA, EXPORTS, CATALOGUE 65-004, STATISTICS CANADA. 


DEC 7, 1982 TABLE 63 1:39 PM 


EXTERNAL TRADE 
MERCHANDISE EXPORTS BY COMMODITY GROUPINGS 
YEAR OVER YEAR PERCENTAGE CHANGES 


DOMESTIC EXPORTS 


INDEX OF FOOD AND CRUDE CRUDE FABRICATED END MACHINERY & MOTOR 
PHYSICAL TOTAL LIVE MATERIALS | PETROLEUM MATERIALS PRODUCTS EQUI PHENT VENICLES 
XPORTS ANIMALS INEDIBLE & NATURAL —_INEDIBLE INEDIBLE, 
ate : GAS TOTAL INVESTMENT PARTS 
7 8.9 15.8 7.3 6.8 #322 22.1 19.8 16.4 26.7 
a7 9.9 19.4 15.1 -.2 ay 28.3 23.8 27.2 20.3 
1979 1.8 23.4 19.1 42.0 40.7 27.3 11.0 32.0 “5.1 
1980 e142 16.0 30.9 ES: 30.0 20.4 4.4 14.3 -8.2 
1981 2.6 9.9 14.3 3.0 =.4 4.0 16.0 22.4 19.8 
5.4 21.3 
1980 IV 2.2 14.2 22.0 6 2.5 16.5 15.3 
1981 I -i.9 78 21.2 3.8 1.5 5.8 3.3 8.7 3.5 
I] 11.3 18.1 25.5 OE -10.7 15.5 28.4 15.6 45.9 
III 2.7 3.3 1.5 3.3 3.1 -.2 26.5 37.9 37.0 
IV “v5 4.9 12.9 8.7 6.5 =4,6 8.7 30.5 2.3 
1982 I =3 1.4 9 Shit 5.2 -9.4 20.4 3.1 31. 
II 24) 4 14.7 =1.9 6.9 -15.4 16.6 2853 34.3 
III 4.8 es 16.9 -1.9 15.2 sick 16.3 ae 33.6 
: 3 27.2 “3.7 
-6.8 Soe {es 2.8 8.1 9.1 o 
a ae ay 10.8 39.6 14.7 16.9 1:3 11.8 36.8 3.9 
DEC 5 4.6 5.9 8. sp =o: 
1982 JAN -13.9 -10.0 “17.0 “10.4 2.3 “15.8 we 27 id 
a ; 
Mar oe 44 16.0 B.5 5.6 3.7 24.3 7 32.0 
APR 7 1.5 28.3 2.9 2.8 -15.7 14.9 11.8 31.2 
MAY 1.3 2.1 10.8 1.2 7.7 -9.9 14.3 =i: 30.6 
JUN -3.8 -2.0 10.3 -8.9 1.3 “20.1 18.7 3s 40.8 
- 7.4 ole -3, 
AUG 33 "3 ar a 23.7 4.7 19.3 18-7 45.0 
SEP 10.4 10.1 3.2 “3.7 13.2 1.6 26.1 “13.2 4.4 
OCT ato -2.7 -8.2 8.9 -10.2 -6.4 


SOURCE: TRADE OF CANADA, EXPORTS, CATALOGUE 65-004, STATISTICS CANADA. 


DEC 7, 1982 TABLE 64 ns'39 1PM 


EXTERNAL TRADE 
MERCHANDISE IMPORTS BY COMMODITY GROUPINGS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


INDEX OF TOTAL FOOD AND CRUDE CRUDE FABRICATED END MACHINERY & MOTOR 


PHYSICAL IMPORTS LIVE MATERIALS PETROLEUM MATERIALS PRODUCTS EQUIPMENT VEHICLES 
VOLUME ANIMALS INEDIBLE INEDIBLE INEDIBLE FOR AND PARTS 
INVESTMENT 
1977 1530) 42362.6 3306.7 5320.2 S212 6993.2 26321.5 6101.7 11575.6 
1978 158.0 50107,9 378 5882.1 3457.0 8748.2 3130355 7308.9 13385 .9 
1979 igawe 62870.6 4236.2 7970.0 4497.1 12023.8 38073.3 9770.5 15160.7 
1980 165.8 69273.9 4802.8 11344.6 6919.3 12708 .3 39656.1 11082.7 13609.2 
1981 170.6 79129.4 S23 0ng 12170.6 7861.4 14552.1 46237.3 12462.3 15995.9 
1980 IV WP dese! 18544.8 1495.2 2942.1 1691.7 3146.6 10740.2 2815.1 3936.0 
1981 1 166.5 18936.1 1207.1 PREP LS 1984.7 3316.6 11213.4 3065.3 Shoes 
I] 188.4 21829.5 1356.7 3292.3 2164.2 4086.5 12868.0 3360.0 4973.9 
III 161.2 19088. 1 eel se) 3055.3 2039.5 yy) se) 10905 .8 3026.9 3623.1 
IV 166.5 1927507 1361.2 2830.1 1673.0 3576.8 11250.1 3010.1 3666.4 
1982 | 146.7 17480.8 1145.8 2356.2 1638.4 3186.3 10562.2 2821.6 3426.4 
I] 154.8 18060.8 1280.4 2089.3 1055.7 2960.7 11483.4 2103 1 4704.4 
III 135.6 16381.4 1243.1 2258.4 PAS 2877.1 9765.8 2258.8 3524.2 
1981 OCT 176.6 6804.3 490.6 98753 587.6 1284.6 3941.7 1105.7 1277.0 
NOV We 6491.9 452.4 760.8 394.6 122182 3976.0 1012.3 1318.8 
DEC 149.5 5S. Gee 418.2 1082.0 690.8 1071.0 3332.4 892.1 1070.6 
1982 JAN 125.5 4960.4 334.3 708.6 475.0 980.7 2870.1 829.4 800.1 
FEB 143.5 5827.0 a5 837.0 609.8 1032.2 3521.8 894.7 1208.8 
MAR Dete2 6693.4 454.4 809.6 Soseio 1173.4 4170.3 1097.5 1417.5 
APR 160.0 6127.3 401.3 647.4 348.9 1067.8 392385 943.8 187352 
MAY 15357) 5896.3 418.2 658.0 324.2 977.0 3759.6 883.2 1570.9 
JUN 150.8 6037.2 460.3 783.9 382.6 S15e9 3800.3 876.7 1560.3 
JUL 134.9 5554.3 420.4 819.8 477.3 Soiled 3250.0 758.6 1144.6 
AUG 1S2ou 5362.8 427.2 752.5 428.4 892.8 32363 748.8 1114.1 
SEP 13Se2 5464.3 395no 686.1 348.0 992.4 3302.5 TSAR 1265.5 
OCT 5093.0 441.5 613.5 262.5 898.0 3059.2 745.7 101222 
SOURCE: TRADE OF CANADA, IMPORTS, CATALOGUE 65-007, STATISTICS CANADA. 
DEC wa 1982 TABLE 65 ESSE Ty 
EXTERNAL TRADE 
MERCHANDISE IMPORTS BY COMMODITY GROUPINGS 
YEAR OVER YEAR PERCENTAGE CHANGES 
INDEX OF TOTAL FOOD AND CRUDE CRUDE FABRICATE END MACHINERY & MOTOR 
PHYSICAL IMPORTS LIVE MATERIALS PETROLEUM MATERIALS PRODUCTS EQUIPMENT VEHICLES 
VOLUME ANIMALS INEDIBLE INEDIBLE INEDIBLE FOR AND PARTS 
INVESTMENT 


1977 7 13.0 Whar: 4.5 SPA) 12.6 153 8.3 22.6 
1978 2 18.3 14.4 10.6 ies 25.1 18.9 19.8 15.6 
1979 tea 29°00 12.0 30:5 30.1 37.4 yaa) Ste 13.3 
1980 Sok 10.2 13.4 42.3 5359 57 4.2 13.4 =10n2 
1981 2g 14.2 Orn) Woe! 13.6 14.5 16.6 12.4 17.5 
1980 IV en | 10.2 28.1 PKG 24 26.0 St) 5 2. as 16.7 na 
1981 I ra AZ 22a 6.7 SPN SIG) 16.3 11.8 11.4 
1G ine PaVAT Gas! 2077 34.0 19.4 2301 13.8 32.0 
III i 7/ Zila 12.4 6.5 13.8 3252 23.6 ives 41.9 
IV -3.4 39 =9.0 atl otel malas s Tine 4.7 Gas -6.8 
1982 | Sahay) = ib ai hoy Sens -17.4 She) SEG =S70 SOne 
II Saldhicts: ANTS SLiele =305.0 =Oalae 2 ino) -10.8 =e) 4 -5.4 
Ill = Ons -14.2 Shalt! =2 bral Se hE SAK} SS) = 1025 = 25154 ate, 
1981 OCT Shes. areal -4.7 AB Kige! Sah Orestt ek) PEE! 6.5 Biot 
NOV 1.6 8.3 -6.4 = 105 SANs eid 24.4 10.3 iitieo a2 
DEC Ee ba 4.1 Sisick 16.8 Sano 9.8 1.4 Capt -10.8 
1982 JAN Sona -17.4 sa lS =3bi2 =o Old wail -16.0 a ee/ =25.6 
FEB —1Oi Sat! -.4 -6.4 125 -4.8 KE lil = Site =91.9 
MAR -6.9 S350 3.0 SA 209 -4.6 nal sont oe 
APR -14.8 -14,6 Staak. -41.6 -49.6 G20n3 -6.8 = 1354 1.0 
MAY -14.8 = Bia Bante -41.3 =O.biS -28.1 -8.4 = Saas =) 25 
JUN Sans 2050 hak) =26i2 -47.4 -34.0 Sak: -26.4 -14.3 
JUL eZ lied Sls! = Shai -20.4 -26.3 Sale) hf fate) =30rs Se, 
AUG Shiite) =Ginz on8 EN hee) -47.8 fe 3.2 -14.4 13.0 
SEP =1B% SALTS =96 = 2 bral =39°0 end -14.8 -29.4 wiles 
OCT 29ne -10.0 Spied =55.3 -30.1 =2204 -32.6 =2050 


GHiIDPE: TDANE NE PAMANA TMONDT OQ hat a eg a SS SSS SSS SESE US 
SOURCE: TRADE OF CANADA, IMPORTS, CATALOGUE 65-007, STATISTICS CANADA. 


DEC 8, 1982 TABLE 66 


2:16 PM 
CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
RECEIPTS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
ee 
BY TNT a npreeenege nereettaaec er 
Fb aias SERVICE RECEIPTS TRANSFER RECEIPTS 

INHERI- PERSONAL & MWITHHOLD- TOTAL 

DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT OTHER TOTAL TANCES AND INSTITU- ING CURRENT 

S AND AND SERVICE MIGRANTS’ — TIONAL TAX RECEIPTS 

DIVIDENDS SHIPPING — RECEIPTS FUNDS REMITTANCES 

1977 44253 2025 874 2371 3025 8295 690 331 534 54103 
1978 53054 2378 1208 2714 3631 9931 616 394 582 64577 
1979 65275 2887 1271 3469 4279 11906 799 448 754 79182 
1980 76772 3349 1577 3966 5280 14172 1161 515 995 93615 
1981 84221 3760 1631 4279 5577 15247 1404 561 1110 102543 
1980 IV 20640 839 41 1033 1353 3636 317 135 216 24944 
1981 1 20266 939 427 1042 1211 3619 350 128 236 24599 
11 21486 937 299 1078 1364 3678 346 135 250 25895 
II] 21174 941 390 1088 1479 3898 331 152 339 25894 
IV 21295 943 515 1071 1523 4052 377 146 285 26155 
1982 1 20507 950 356 1013 1498 3817 411 139 285 25159 
1 21559 928 314 1097 1662 4001 395 143 306 26404 
Il 22212 908 278 1062 1756 4004 282 159 300 26957 


SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


DEC 8, 1982 TABLE 67 2:16 PM 


CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
RECEIPTS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


SERVICE RECEIPTS TRANSFER RECEIPTS 
MERCHAN- INHER] - PERSONAL &  MWITHHOLD- TOTAL 
DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT OTHER TOTAL TANCES AND INSTITU- ING CURRENT 
EXPORTS AND AND SERVICE MIGRANTS’ TIONAL TAX RECEIPTS 
DIVIDENDS SHIPPING RECEIPTS FUNDS REMITTANCES 


1977 16.5 an es) 13.9 Sinz cle Oni Wit 6.0 14.8 
1978 hes) 17.4 38.2 14.5 20.0 iy SO 19.0 9.0 19.4 
1979 23.0 21.4 Blaé 27.8 8 lek 205d 5 EA 29.6 2208 
1980 17.6 16.0 24.1 14.3 23.4 19.0 45.3 15.0 S20 18.2 
1981 Seif 1203 3.4 eis} 5.6 7.6 Zong 8.9 11.6 Q58 
1980 IV 6.0 Sy) 123 1.8 Te Zt 6.4 girs io Sno 
1981 I Siliges! Was Sag 9 O58 as) 10.4 Heap": 3 -1.4 
li 6.0 42 -30.0 305) 12.6 1.6 alert ARS) IK, 5.3 
Ill hae) 4 30.4 oS 8.4 6.0 -4.3 12.6 35.6 0 
IV 6 52 aan Ss 3.0 4.0 (SPAR Se, PAG e 1.0 
1982 I Se ml 30 a0 =e Sale ayes! 3.0 -4.8 .0 =350 
I] sed Sad =1)58 8.3 10.9 4.8 =359 aaa 7.4 4.9 
III 3.0 Sha Z thes) =) 4 ah nl -28.6 VEZ 250 et 


SOURCE. QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


DEG 8, 1982 TABLE 68 2:16 PM 


CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
PAYMENTS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


SERVICE PAYMENTS TRANSFER PAYMENTS 

MERCHAN- INHERI - PERSONAL & OFFICIAL TOTAL 

DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT OTHER WITHHOLD- TANCES AND INSTITU- CONTRIBU- CURRENT 

IMPORTS AND AND SERVICE ING MIGRANTS’ TIONAL TIONS PAYMENTS 

DIVIDENDS SHIPPING PAYMENTS TAX FUNDS REMITTANCES 

1977 41523 3666 4532 2397 4610 534 235 364 -543 58404 
1978 43047 4084 5904 2583 5770 582 252 380 e210 69512 
1979 61157 Bg50 6512 3160 7269 754 PADS) 437 -645 84144 
1980 68284 4577 6961 3430 9040 995 266 478 -680 94711 
1981 76870 4876 8105 3792 11622 1110 273 523 -718 107889 
1980 IV 17789 1213 1712 888 2455 216 67 121 132 24593 
1981 1 18448 1192 1910 930 2696 236 67 129 -158 25766 
II 19850 1222 1942 936 2933 250 67 130 eS fe 27507 
III 19989 1208 2244 977 3071 339 70 131 - 187 28216 
IV 18583 1254 2009 949 2322 285 69 133 -196 26400 
1982 I 16996 1272 2477 895 2904 285 71 143 -230 25273 
I! 16952 1290 2725 824 So) 306 74 143 B22) 25862 
ITI 17578 1143 PANT 784 3011 300 70 146 - 188 25937 


SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


DEC 8, 1982 TABLE 69 2:16 PM 


CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
PAYMENTS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


SERVICE PAYMENTS TRANSFER PAYMENTS 

MERCHAN- INHERI - PERSONAL & OFFICIAL TOTAL 
DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT OTHER WITHHOLD- TANCES AND INSTITU- CONTRIBU- CURRENT 
IMPORTS AND AND SERVICE ING MIGRANTS’ TIONAL TIONS PAYMENTS 

DIVIDENDS SHIPPING PAYMENTS TAX FUNDS REMITTANCES 
1977 13.4 Wino 36.4 7.4 10.1 6.0 29.8 G1 1923 14.6 
1978 18.1 11.4 30.3 7.8 Lda 72 9.0 Wags 4.4 67.6 19.0 
1979 24.7 Seln23 10.3 22re 26.0 29.6 12 15.0 oot 21.0 
1980 11.7 Nova 6.9 8.5 24.4 32.0 4.3 9.4 5.4 12.6 
1981 12.6 bag 16.4 10.6 28.6 11.6 2.6 9.4 5.6 Uictee 
1980 IV 5.8 4.6 -1.9 2h7 ads Wee] a) 8 -38.3 4.9 
1981 I Sheil Sala? 11.6 4.7 et Sind .0 6.6 WT. 4.8 
I] 7.6 2.5 oot 6 8.8 ooo .0 .8 1220 6.8 
IT! sti Sisal 15.6 4.4 4.7 35.6 4.5 8 5.6 2.6 
IV eiliO) 3.8 =10.5 Se) =4.9 =U) -1.4 tak 4.8 -6.4 
1982 I Soin0) 1.4 7B e OE yl =a .0 Ze) rhs vd -4.3 
I] Soe! 1.4 10.0 ff te) 14.6 7.4 4.2 .0 Sa OTE: 
Ill of -11.4 iS -4.9 = 20 =5).4 Zit -14.9 oe 


SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


DEC 8, 1982 TABLE 70 2:16 PM 


CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
BALANCES 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


SERVICE TRANSACTIONS TRANSFERS 
ees 


MERCHAN- “TNHERI- PERSONAL & GOODS TOTAL 
DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT TOTAL TANCES AND INSTITU- TOTAL AND CURRENT 
TRADE AND AND MIGRANTS’ TIONAL SERVICES ACCOUNT 
DIVIDENDS SHIPPING FUNDS REMITTANCES 

1977 2730 -1641 -3658 -26 -7444 455 -33 413 -4714 -4301 
1978 4007 -1706 -4696 131 -8992 364 14 50 -4985 - 4935 
1979 4118 - 1068 -5241 309 -9744 544 1 664 -5626 -4962 
1980 8488 -1228 -5384 536 -10831 895 37 1247 -2343 - 1096 
1981 7351 -1116 -6474 487 -14258 1131 38 1561 -6907 -5346 
1980 IV 2851 -374 -1301 145 -2848 250 14 348 3 351 
1981 I 1818 -253 - 1483 112 -3345 283 -1 360 -1527 - 1167 
II 1636 -285 -1643 142 -3605 279 5 357 -1969 -1612 

III 1185 -267 -1854 11 -3941 261 21 434 -2756 -2322 

IV 2712 -311 -1494 122 -3367 308 13 410 -655 -245 

1982 | 3511 -322 -2121 118 -4016 340 -4 391 -505 -114 
II 4607 -362 -2411 273 -4471 321 0 406 136 542 

III 4634 -235 -2439 278 -3951 212 13 337 683 1020 


SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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DEC *8,. 1982 TABLE 71 


2:13 PM 
MONETARY AGGREGATES 
NOT SEASONA 
LLY ADJUSTED 
ee AT SEACOmaLY AOMUSIED SEASONALLY ADJUSTE 
YEAR OVER YEAR P ere 
= ERCENTAGE CHANGES — MONTHLY PERCENTAGE CHANGES 
PORKERED M1 MIB M2 M 
3 POWERED M1 M 
MONEY (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) MONEY (1) (2) ia] ta] (5) 
a Re ee eee 
197 19.2 8.4 7.2 14.0 15.8 10.2 B.4 7.2 14.1 15.8 
Be ae] 10.1 8.8 10.6 7 12.1 10.0 8.8 10.7 13.7 
i if A ie es | ewes : sMatahe sy at cats 
e 6.3 4.4 
1981 7.4 4.1 23 14.5 12.2 7.5 4.2 3.2 ‘4'5 1229 
1980 IV 9.7 9.7 8.7 16.5 10.7 
3.2 9 
1981 I 10.3 6.4 6.2 13.5 11.1 1.5 he: me ae At 
He 8.8 8.8 7.6 13.8 8.4 1.3 1.2 ‘4 3.8 5 
. 14.6 12.1 ee =1.0 -1,5 : 
1V 2-5 = 257 =4 51 15.9 17.1 7 He Ha 
* 23.9 -2.7 
1982 1 4.4 1.5 a 18.2 17.6 2.4 4.0 oe re ia 
11 3 1.8 of 17.6 18.8 2.5 1.9 2.9 3.2 1.5 
o hi es: 13.8 14.4 9 “3.7 eA 8 1.8 
1981 NOV 2.3 -815 “72 16.0 17.4 mt 37 214 3.0 3.7 
DEC 2.6 2.6 -.1 pe 20.4 1.6 8.1 a.5 2.4 3.5 
1982 JAN 6.5 2.7 5 18.7 17.0 2.5 y f 11 5 
FEB 4.8 1.2 -.3 18.2 16.4 rf Sh a9 7 13 
MAR 1.8 4 -.5 Ts 19.6 29:3 me) ay 9 1.9 
APR OE. -.2 -.5 16.8 18.6 3 1.7 2.1 g -,3 
MAY -2.1 2.6 2.6 18.4 19.7 -2.7 1.9 2.1 2.0 -.2 
JUN ~.2 a4 4.1 17s 18.0 il =}, 8 a8 3 ’ 
JUL 1.0 -2.9 -.8 14.7 15.9 1.6 =1.2 SR eat 8 
AUG 1.4 ay ee 13.7 13.9 fs 4.7 -.9 = 3 
SEP -2.9 3.5 4.9 13.0 13.6 =3.7 6 2 6 1.2 
OCT “13 5:3 6.8 12.4 17 2 3 4 2 ‘8 
NOV 5.1 7.4 8.4 8.1 -1.2 4 ay “44 
SOURCE: BANK OF CANADA REVIER. 
(1) NOTES IN CIRCULATION, COINS OUTSIDE BANKS AND CHARTERED BANK DEPOSITS WITH THE BANK OF CANADA. 
(2) CURRENCY AND DEMAND DEPOSITS. 
(3) CURRENCY AND ALL CHEQUABLE DEPOSITS. 
(4) CURRENCY AND ALL CHEQUABLE, NOTICE AND PERSONAL TERM DEPOSITS. 
(5) CURRENCY AND TOTAL PRIVATELY-HELD CHARTERED BANK DEPOSITS. 
DEC 8, 1982 TABLE 72 2:13 PM 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE AND MONEY MARKET INDICATORS 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


CHANGE _IN 
HOLDINGS BY BANK OF CANADA CHARTERED BANKS 
OFFICIAL GOVERNMENT ALL RATIO O 
INTER- OF CANADA GOVERNMENT ACTUAL TO CALL TOTAL LIQUID TOTAL TOTAL BUSINESS 
NATIONAL TREASURY OF CANADA REQUIRED LOAN ASSETS ASSETS LOANS PERSONAL LOANS 
RESERVES BILLS SECURITIES CASH RATE LOANS 
(IN $ U.S.) RESERVES (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) 
eee nt ee ee ee 
1977 - 1236 333 1840 1.007 7), 35 90955 15789 58636 18509 37289 
1978 -4) 1071 1699 1.008 8.11 106278 17053 65868 22495 41494 
1979 -679 751 1628 1.008 Din2s 125260 17703 82087 26102 54008 
1980 143 1012 2242 1.007 12.3 139299 17645 96275 29650 64353 
1981 341 = 1121 1.009 17.62 185665 17954 130803 32290 91305 
1980 IV 80 588 845 1.007 12.45 139299 17645 96275 29650 64353 
1981 I -314 - 1307 -694 1.007 16.78 147885 18948 103234 30853 70024 
jw -661 1139 1242 1,007 AE 152870 18705 108650 31754 74372 
III -58 =923 -620 1.013 19.38 164892 19993 118752 32504 83356 
IV 1374 1085 1193 1,009 16.77 185665 17954 130809 32290 91305 
1982 I - 1402 ~ 432 -205 1,009 14.28 187074 17131 130238 32434 90042 
II -42 =231 -287 1.004 15.07 185457 15694 129361 32010 89982 
IIl 864 ~227 7 -1718 1.000 14.70 187988 16991 131335 31362 92235 
626 598 1.007 16.78 183679 18370 127236 32006 88535 
ica DEC rr 592 579 1.013 14.90 185665 17954 130809 32290 91305 
1982 JAN -73 -907 -904 1.003 13.85 183982 18532 127681 32521 87839 
FEB -797 -179 -305 1.010 14.06 185397 18198 127670 32491 87685 
MAR “saz 654 1004 1.007 14.93 187074 17131 130238 32434 90042 
APR 553 -587 -941 1.011 14.73 186139 17297 129069 32358 88835 
MAY -651 104 246 1.000 14.98 184416 16142 128203 32236 88177 
JUN 56 253 408 1.000 15.50 185457 15694 129361 32010 89982 
JUL 344 -1187 - 1030 1.000 15.62 183773 15854 127949 31573 88874 
AUG 593 -68 143 1.000 16.12 186255 16460 130283 31473 91078 
SEP =13 - 1023 -831 1.000 pe Re 187988 16991 131335 31362 92235 
ocT -193 -120 4 1.000 12.09 188108 17789 131027 31181 92494 
NOV 68 188159 18091 131171 30930 93358 


SOURCE: BANK OF CANADA REVIER. 
(1) AVERAGE OF WEDNESDAYS. 


DEC ~ 8B) 1982 TABLE 73 2:13 PM 
NET NEW SECURITY ISSUES PAYABLE IN CANADIAN AND FOREIGN CURRENCIES 
MILLIONS OF CANADIAN DOLLARS 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
GOVERNMENT OF CANADA CORPORATIONS OTHER 
PROVINCIAL MUNICIPAL PREFERRED INSTITU- 
BONDS TREASURY TOTAL GOVERNMENTS GOVERNMENTS BONDS AND COMMON TIONS AND TOTAL 
BILLS STOCKS FOREIGN 
DEBTORS 
See 
1977 BEM) 2470 8007 7514 1201 5072 3143 78 25014 
1978 7670 2820 10490 7205 636 4648 6980 + 29963 
1979 6159 225 8284 6474 587 2807 4506 -8 22648 
1980 5913 5475 11388 8640 439 3718 5353 215 29752 
1981 12784 S30 12743 12602 361 6291 5927 42 37971 
1280 IV 3187 950 4137 2032 122 645 1744 34 8714 
1981 I 714 1035 17493 2277 -60 1413 1592 80 7051 
I] -602 620 18 2721 151 1677 2382 Cs 6939 
II] 766 500 1266 3444 16 884 1158 -26 6742 
IV 11906 -2190 9716 4160 254 2317 795 SE! 17239 
1982 | 338 ASPX) -387 3416 215 2108 666 =32 5385 
II 9393 775 1714 2739 157 475 584 148 5876 
rate 998 2675 3673 3804 245 1758 598 118 10196 


SOURCE: BANK OF CANADA REVIEW. 


DEC) 8), 1982 TABLE 74 2s PM 
INTEREST RATES 
MONTH-END 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 

BANK GOVERNMENT OF CANADA SECURITIES MCLEOD, YOUNG HEIR AVERAGES = 90 DAY 

RATE FINANCE 

3-MONTH 1-3 YEAR 3-5) YEAR 5-10 YEAR 10+ YEAR 10 PROV- 10 MUNI - 10 INDUS- COMPANY 

BILLS BONDS BONDS BONDS BONDS INCIALS CIPALS TRIALS RATE 

a a ee a eee ee 

1977 het ios Yorks Tas 8.13 8.70 Oise} 9.71 3:71 7.48 

1978 8.98 8.68 8.74 9.00 9.08 92:7 9.88 10.06 10.02 8.83 

1979 12.10 WS 10.75 10.42 10.16 10.21 10.74 10.94 10.88 12.07 

1980 12.89 T2e79 12.44 12532 12529 12.48 13.02 Yel oc 13.24 1315 

1981 les3 Wh U2: 15.96 155i 1529 ioR22 Week 16.46 16.22 18.33 

1980 IV 14.03 14.21 13.05 12.89 12.85 125977 13.48 Were} 13.76 14.53 

1981 I 16.91 16.71 WEEE) 13.44 13.25 el ae27/ 14.00 14.39 14.20 17.13 

I] 18.51 18.20 16.06 15.44 15.06 15.02 15.65 16.21 152917 18.57 

III 20.18 20.15 18.82 18.06 17.45 Wes Alt? 18,10 18.63 18.32 21.02 

IV 16.12 15.81 15.35 15.04 15.41 15.42 16.05 16.62 16.41 16.62 

1982 | 14.86 14.59 15.41 15.02 15.27 15.34 16.59 17.04 16.99 15).:35 

I] 15.74 15.50 Ube 14.97 15.16 1S 16.52 16.99 17.09 16.05 

II] 14.35 13.89 13092 (sess 14,19 14.35 ISOM 16.00 16.01 14.32 

1981 OCT 18.30 17.96 17.30 16.91 16.79 16.66 17.01 17.65 17.28 18.80 

NOV 15.40 15.07 13.56 13.41 14.14 14.32 15.16 15.84 15.46 15.40 

DEC 14.66 14.41 1529 14.80 15.29 WBaz27 15).97 16.37 16.48 15.65 

1982 JAN 14.72 14.34 JomoS iS UEIBER) 15.94 16.81 Wie TE 16.87 14.90 

FEB 14.74 14.58 14.99 14.58 14.87 15.01 16.53 16.94 17.24 15.00 

MAR Whe Wa] 14.86 lono2 14.76 14,99 15.06 16.44 17.04 16.85 16.15 

APR 1eRs2 14.98 15.08 14.53 14.86 14.75 16.12 16.61 16.65 15.50 

MAY 15.32 15.18 14.66 14.54 14.71 14.72 16.17 16.68 16.82 15.60 

JUN 16.58 16.33 16.24 15.85 15.90 16.03 We 27 17.69 17.80 17.05 

JUL 15.60 15.25 15.69 15.62 15.66 15.62 16.76 We23 ities: 15.65 

AUG 14.26 13.70 13.44 VeloeS) 13.80 13.96 15ne5 15.81 1575/99 14,20 

SEP 13.18 12073 202 12.54 13.10 13.48 14.43 14.97 14.78 13.10 

OCT ilies Ul 33] 11.43 11.50 12.07 12.63 TRERSLKG) 13.64 13.61 11.45 


SOURCE: BANK OF CANADA REVIER. 


DEC 8, 1982 TABLE 75 2:13 PM 


EXCHANGE RATES 
CANADIAN DOLLARS PER UNIT OF OTHER CURRENCIES 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


eee 


uTos BRITISH FRENCH GERMAN SWISS aaDUP DF 
DOLLAR POUND FRANC MARK FRANC YEN TEN 
(THOUSAND ) COUNTRIES 
(1) 
aes. re 
1977 1.063 1.857 .217 ,439 445 
1978 1.141 22134 .254 .570 644 ; rt "7 ° 
1979 Veta 2.486 .276 .640 .705 5.369 121.4 
1980 1.169 2,720 Tat, 644 .698 5.185 121.8 
1981 TSS 2.430 meow .532 .613 5.452 121.5 
1980 IV 1.184 2.825 .268 -620 . 687 5.624 1 
1981 1 1.194 2. 0o0 . 246 SWE) . 630 5.810 133 : 
I] lowek: 2.492 node eT .589 5,455 121.7 
III 1.212 2re2o . 209 .4993 2079 5.228 120.9 
IV 1,192 2.244 .211 Ae Hh . 652 5.315 119.8 
1982 | 1.209 2.231 .202 dene .645 Dedus 120.6 
I] 1.245 2raie . 198 ia2S .624 5.101 pac 
III 1.250 25 195 . 180 .503 Se 4.828 122.5 
1981 NOV 1. 187 2.260 eal so33 . 665 EPR 119.6 
DEC 1.185 2reaL . 208 -625 .654 BFAZ2 119.4 
1982 JAN Is 192 2.249 . 205 .520 .647 5.306 113.7 
FEB 1,214 2.241 . 202 Dis .641 By tae 121.0 
MAR 1.220 2.204 URE) as .647 5.061 Radios 
APR ieee Deine . 196 O19 .625 5.023 12952 
MAY 1.234 2.234 . 205 Paas .633 5.204 122.8 
JUN Wa2vio 2.240 .194 .525 .614 5.076 125.6 
JUL L270 2.203 . 185 SSE . 606 4.982 124.7 
AUG 1.245 2.148 . 180 .502 .590 4.809 122.0 
SEP laze 2.114 .175 .493 Awe 4.692 120.7 
OcT 1.230 2.086 euliee. .486 566 4.530 ISG? 
NOV i220 2.002 AHO 481 .560 4.656 1ISSS 


SOURCE: BANK OF CANADA REVIEW, ECONOMIC REVIEW, DEPARTMENT OF FINANCE. 
(1) GEOMETRICALLY WEIGHTED BY 1971 BILATERAL SHARES OF TRADE. THE GROUP OF TEN COUNTRIES COMPRISE BELGIUM, CANADA 
FRANCE, GERMANY, ITALY, JAPAN, THE NETHERLANDS, SWEDEN, THE UNITED KINGDOM, THE UNITED STATES AND SWITZERLAND. 


DEC 8, 1982 TABLE 76 2:13 PM 


CAPITAL ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
LONG-TERM CAPITAL FLOWS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


DIRECT INVESTMENT 


NET OUTSTANDING NEW ISSUES RETIREMENTS TOTAL EXPORT 
IN ABROAD CANADIAN CANADIAN OF CANADIAN OF CANADIAN CANADIAN CREDITS 
CANADA STOCKS BONDS BONDS BONDS BONDS 


7 475 -740 > 105 243 5876 -903 5216 =§23 
1878 85 -2150 -271 35 6292 -1314 5013 -881 
1979 675 -2500 527 476 4968 -2169 3275 -877 
1980 585 -3150 1483 1071 5044 -2382 3733 -1186 
1981 -4600 -5900 -746 1267 13056 =2951 11372 -829 

O IV -245 - 1235 ae 493 1301 -734 1060 -261 
1881 I 410 - 1460 =375 27a 1629 -454 1454 -66 

II -3305 -980 -290 466 2095 -730 1831 -391 
EGE Seth - 1800 112 246 2844 -493 2597 ~206 
IV - 1330 - 1660 -193 276 6488 -1274 5490 - 166 
1982 | 1875 1325 Seas 345 4598 e657 4292 -201 
a =15 =125 =o 120 3615 =S75 2760 -609 
III 250 seis - 162 -202 4857 - 1008 3647 -800 


SOURCE. QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


DED > 8, 1982 TABLED iz 2:13 PM 


CAPITAL ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
LONG-TERM CAPITAL FLOWS CONTINUED 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


FOREIGN SECURITIES GOVERNMENT OF CANADA 


LOANS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS OTHER TOTAL 
TRADE IN NEW RETIREMENTS TO INTER- LONG-TERM LONG-TERM 
OUTSTANDING ISSUES TO NATIONAL NATIONAL REPAYMENTS CAPITAL CAPITAL 
SECURITIES GOVERNMENTS AGENCIES 


er ww rr 


1977 166 -4) 96 -200 “SEL 36 176 4217 
1978 29 =743) 21 -261 -248 262 1537 3111 
1979 =3'15 =313 46 -230 =322 33 1906 1905 
1980 =i -194 20 -238 -281 37 105 907 
1981 = Soir 9 SE =309 4) 1943 558 
1980 IV -210 =O 6 SEH/ -262 31 100 Zoo 
1981 I -243 Sani 4 -124 -24 9 -54 -486 
II =3:05 =e) 2 a2a =o 1 -44 =SD.9i1 
10 548 -50 2 -67 =o 7 0 920 1624 
IV 3 -8 1 =3)5) 724s) 31 1121 2971 
1982 | 31 S10 5 -101 -39 7 1354 4561 
I] -82 -4 4 -44 0 1 137 1354 
III =8) “4 2 -69 = 1 e2ag 2218 


SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


DEC 8, 1982 TABLE 78 221 3aPM 


CAPITAL ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
SHORT-TERM CAPITAL FLOKWS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


NON-RESIDENT HOLDINGS OF: 
eee 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TREASURY FINANCE OTHER COMMERCIAL OTHER 
DOLLAR DEMAND BILLS COMPANY FINANCE PAPER PAPER 
DEPOSITS LIABILITIES PAPER COMPANY 
OBLIGATIONS 
$$ eee 
1977 230 172 242 42 SEG) -65 243 
1978 37 55 =U 128 -40 - 186 144 
1979 524 217 = Wi -5 10) Vee} 527 
1980 -60 171 542 - 164 70 Suk 751 
1981 1401 164 =#) 760 471 -86 543 
1980 IV -58 231 -75 -156 21 Sla2 258 
1981 I 402 -8 26 73 23 92 563 
I] -4 = 97) SEE! 265 135 oth) PER 
II] -43 4) 213 2093 200 0 491 
IV 1046 188 - 148 213 107 - 167 -412 
1882 | -530 -6 28 -34 48 66 - 130 
II -343 -50 -87 -612 ale 2 243 
III Soo -36 256 =25 3 =i 199 


SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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CAPITAL ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
SHORT-TERM CAPITAL FLOWS CONTINUED 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


RESIDENT FOREIGN CURRENCY HOLDINGS 


MOVEMENTS 
ALL TOTAL NET OF OFFICIAL 

CHARTERED NONBANK OTHER SHORT-TERM CAPITAL INTER- 

BANKS’ NET HOLDINGS TRAN- CAPITAL MOVEMENT NATIONAL 

POSITION SACTIONS RESERVES 

a ee Oe 

1977 1384 =5d5 -870 668 4885 -1421 
1978 A IY ES ~667 =a52 1237 4348 - 185 
1973 4107 72 1498 6915 8820 ~858 
1980 1406 -489 -2878 -730 177 -542 
1981 17965 -6736 592 15072 15630 382 
1980 IV 2270 au} - 1697 567 atis 84 
1981 I 5912 SURES 300 6058 5572 -314 
II 8098 -1242 =237 6755 3204 -637 
II! 2726 - 1960 -2343 -466 1158 -126 
IV 1229 S2203 2872 2725 5696 1459 
1982 1686 -2057 - 1067 SERIA 2565 - 1668 
II ee lede S706 - 1558 -5284 -3930 as 
IIl Seis -174 1885 706 2924 1100 


SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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